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Notes on the text 


There is much that the theorizing of Classical scholars can provide to Near 
Eastern scholars, and Classical scholars have not yet plumbed the depths of 
the material offered by Near Eastern texts. I intend this volume to serve as 
a research tool for students and scholars just moving into the field of 
comparative philology of the eastern Mediterranean area. Thus, I do not 
presume that readers are aware of the history of or current state of research 
on a particular question, or the controversies that I skim over in the main 
body of the text, and I make sure to provide the background scholarship 
throughout the notes. However, in order to reduce the size of the notes, 
I tend to refer to the most recent works and to works written in English. 

When quoting Hittite texts in the original, Hittite is written in lower- 
case italics, words that were written in Akkadian (but presumably pro- 
nounced in Hittite) are transliterated into upper-case italics, and words 
written with Sumerian logograms (Sumerograms) are transliterated into 
upper case. Square brackets indicate where signs have been lost because of 
damage to the tablet, while partial square brackets indicate partially legible 
signs. Raised Sumerograms are determinatives, written before (sometimes 
after) a noun in the Hittite tablets, indicating its class (divinity, male, 
female, wooden, stone, etc.). They were not pronounced aloud. 
I transliterate ) as “h” and s as “sh,” except when § is used in a Hittite 
and Hattic word, in which case I transliterate it as “s.” The divine name 
Ishara is thus spelled “Ishhara,” king Pithana as “Pithana,” and the town 
Purushanda “Purushanda.” I follow conventional modern spellings with 
some widely recognized Near Eastern names, such as Alalakh. Similarly, 
I use Latinate spellings of commonly known Greek names. For texts from 
Hattusa, I cite column and line numbers. Single-column tablets are cited by 
obverse and reverse. The raised slash after numbers indicates that they 
occur after a break of indeterminate length; two raised slashes indicates the 
line numbering resumes after two breaks of indeterminate length, and so 
on. Different exemplars of the same text are distinguished by letters: A, B, 
CG, etc. 

For editions of Classical Greek texts, I refer to the editor’s last name after 
the text citation, if there are questions of fragment numbering or editing 


Notes on the text 


the text. References to editions of Linear B texts can be found in 
A Companion to Linear B: Mycenaean Greek Texts and their World, 
Vol. 1, ed. Y. Duhoux and A. Morpurgo Davies (Leuven). I cite Hittite 
texts by their CTH number, but in practice the website Konkordanz der 
hethitischen Keilschrifttafeln (www.hethport.uni-wuerzburg.de/hetkonk/) 
is the proper source to find out more about a specific Hittite text, where 
they can be looked up by their CTH number, by their excavation number, 
or by their publication number. Although the CTH numbering groups 
texts by genres, readers who are not Hittitologists will not recognize the 
conventions. Thus, I take care to provide a title for each text. In addition, 
I refer specifically to the line numbers of fragments, rather than using the 
composite text line numbering often used in transliterations, because I feel 
it is important to respect variation that occurs between versions of a 
particular text. I then cite the transliteration (which may not cite the 
passage in the same way), and a specific translation if I do not translate 
the passage myself. This should make it easy to find the text citations, even 
if the reader does not know the language in question, although it adds to 
the bulk of the footnotes. Ugaritic texts from Ugarit are cited by their KTU 
number, but I also provide a concordance for the ritual texts with their 
excavation number. Texts from Ugarit in other languages are cited by their 
excavation number. 

With regard to the terminology used to refer to groups of people, when 
I say “Anatolian,” I mean people living in Anatolia, but not including 
Greek-speakers. I thus group together people speaking various languages, 
not necessarily related. “Anatolian languages,” however, are a specific 
subgroup of Indo-European languages found in Anatolia. When I say 
“Greeks,” I mean speakers of Greek, without intending to imply a sense 
of belonging to a national group. When I say “Mycenaean,” I mean people 
participating in the culture we label Mycenaean, without intending to 
imply that they spoke Greek. 

Finally, I provide two aids for those struggling with the many unfamiliar 
names: Table 1 is a synchronistic chart of the Bronze Age rulers referred to 
in the text, and Table 2 provides the correspondences among Near Eastern 
and Greek gods. 
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XXxiv Bronze Age chronology 


Table 1. Bronze Age chronology: Greece and the Near East 


Greece 
Greece (pottery 
(periods)' sequences)” Cyprus’ Troy* Miletus” Arzawa° Central Anatolia 
EBA 1 EH I 3000- i 3000- 


2650 2550 


EBA 2 EH II 2650- 


2250 
at 2550- 1 3rd mill. 
2300 
Anatolian 2400-2100 
EBA III 
Alaca 
Hoyiik'” 
Royal 
Graves 
Il 2300- 
2200 
EBA 3 EH Ill 2250- ECI-II 2250- 
2100/ 2000 
2050 
IV 2200- 
2000 
MBA MH 2100/ 
2050- 
1700 
MHI 
EC III- 2000- Vv 2000- Til 2000-1800 
MCI-II_ 1750/00 1750 
Kanesh'* 
Il 1970- 
1835 
MH II 
Ib 1835-late 
18th cent. 
Hurmeli 2-1790 


Inar 1790-1775 
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East Anatolia, 
North Syria, 
North Mesopotamia Babylon Assyria Egypt 
Ebla/Tell Urkesh® 
Mardikh’ 
Ila 3000- 
2400 
api built Gilgamesh of 2600 
Uruk? 
IIb 2400- 
2300 
Akkade 
Sargon 2340- 
2285 
IIb2 2300- Rimush 2284- 
2000 2276 
Tupkish Manishtushu 2275- 
2261 
Tishatal ? Naram-Sin 2260- 
2224 
Isharkinum Sharkalisharri 2223- 
2199 
(six more 2198- 
kings) 2160 
Gudea of 2130- 
Lagash 2110/ 
2115 
Utu-hegal 2119- 
of Ur 2113 
Ur Il 
Ur-Namma 2112- 
2095 
Shulgi 2094- 
2047 
Amar-Sin 2046- 
2038 
Shu-Sin 2037- 
2029 
Ibbi-Sin 2028- Old Assyrian 
2004 empire 
Puzur-Assur from 
Ishalim- 2025 
ahum 
Ila 2000- 
Tbbit-Lim 1800 
Tlushuma 
Trishum I 1974-1935 
Atalshen Tkunum 1934-1921 
Sargon I 1920-1881 
1st Dynasty 1894- Puzur-Asur II 1880-1873 
of Babylon 1750 
Naram-Sin 1872-? 
Mari Aleppo Shamshi- 1833- 
Adad I 1776 
Yahdum-Lim 1815— Sumu-Epuh 1810- 
1799 1780 
IIIb 1800- Yasmah-Addu after 
1600 1798 
Hammurapi 1792- 


1750 
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Table 1. (cont.) 
Greece 
Greece (pottery 
(periods)' sequences)” Cyprus’ Troy* Miletus” Arzawa° Central Anatolia 
Warsama 1775-1750 
Anumhirbi 
of Hassu 
MH Ill Via IV 1800- Pithana 1750-1725 
1450 of Kussara 
Anitta of 
Kussara 
Zuzu of 1725-2 
Alahzina 
LBA 1 LHI 1700/ MC VIb/c Hattusa’* 27-1650 
1675- III-LCI Labarna 
1635/00 
Hattusili I 1650-1620 
LH IIA — 1635/00- Vid 
1480/70 
Santorini ca.1642- Mursili I 1620-1590 
eruption 1612 
Hantili I 1590-1560 
Zidanta I 1560-1525 
Ammuna 
Huzziya I 
Telipinu 1525-1500 
Vie Alluwamna — 1500-1400 
LBA 2 LH IIB 1480/70- 
1420/10 
Tahurwaili 
Hantili II 
Zidanta II 
LC IIA- 1450-1300 VIf Vv 1450- 
TIC Early 1315 
Huzziya II 
Muwattalli I 
LBA 3 LH IIIA1 1420/10- Vig 
1390/70 
LH IIIA2 1390/70- Vih Assuwa Tudhaliya I/II 1400-1350 
Attarisiya 1330/15 Confederation 
Kupanta- 
Kurunta of 
Arzawa 
Madduwatta Arnuwanda I 
Kupanta- 
Kurunta of 
Arzawa 


Tarhuntaradu of 
Arzawa 


Hattusili II? 


Tudhaliya III 
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East Anatolia, 
North Syria, 


North Mesopotamia Babylon Assyria Egypt 
Mari Aleppo 
Zimri-Lim 1776- Yarim-lim I 1780- 
1761 1765 
Hammurapil 1765- Old 1762-1675 
1745 Babylonian 
Kingdom 
Samsuiluna —_-1749- 
1712 
Alalakh’* Abba-ANI _‘1745-? 2nd Dynasty 
of Babylon 
VII 
Yarim-Lim I 1720- 
1670 
Yarim-Lim II 1710  Abi-eshuh 1711- 
1684 
Ammigqatum 1670- Niqmi-Epuh 1670 
1625 
Irkabtum 1645 Ammisaduga 1646— 
1626 
Yarim-Lim II 1635 
Mitanni 1630- Samsuditana 1626- 
1233 1595 
Hammurapi 
VI 16th 
cent. 
Kizzuwatna’* 
Pariyawatri 
Ispudahsu 
Thutmose I 1504- 
1492 
Vv early 15th cent. Thutmose II 1492- 
1479 
Kassites 1475— Hashepshut 1479/73- 
1155 1458/57 
Eheya 
Paddatisu 
Pilliya Idrimi 1490- Parattarna I Thutmose III 1479- 
1460 1425 
IV mid. 15th - Parshatatar 
14th cent. 
Talzu Niqmepa 1460-2 Shaushtatar 
Ilimilimma I’ 1420 Parattarna II Amenhotep 1428- 
II 1397 
Sunassura Artatama I 
Thutmose IV 1397- 
1388 
Kurigalzu I 
Amenhotep 1388- 
Il 1351/0 
Shuttarna II Kadashman- _1374- 


Enlil 1 1360 
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Table 1. (cont.) 


Greece 
Greece (pottery 
(periods)' sequences)” Cyprus’ Troy* Miletus’ Arzawa® Central Anatolia 
Kukkunni Suppiluliuma 1350-1322 
I 
LH IIB = 1330/15 
—1200/ 
1190 
Arnuwanda II 1322-1321 
Uhhaziti of Mursili II 1321-1295 
Arzawa 
Mashuiluwa of 
Mira 
Kupanta- 
Kurunta of Mira 
LC IIC 1300- VIIa 1300-1180 VI 1315-1200 
Late T- 1125/00 
IIA 
Tawagalawa Alaksandu Muwatalli II 1295-1272 
Mursili III 1272-1267 
Atpa Piyamaradu Hattusili I] 1267-1237 
Masduri of Seha 
River Land 
Walmu Alantalli of Tudhaliya IV 1237-1209 
Mira 
Tarkasnawa of 
Mira 
Tarhunnaradu of 
Seha River 


Land 
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East Anatolia, 
North Syria, 


North Mesopotamia Babylon Assyria Egypt 
Mitanni 
Artashshumara Burna- 1359- Middle 1353-1056 
Buriash II 1333 Assyrian 
Kingdom” 
Carchemish'° Tushratta Assur- 1353- 
uballit I 1318 
Sharrikushuh ca. 1340 Amenhotep 1351-1334 
Iv/ 
Akhenaten 
Shattiwaza Smenkhare 1337-1333 
Kurigalzu I 1332-1308 Tutankhamun 1333-1323 
Ay 1323- 
1319 
Haremhab 1319- 
1306 or 
1319- 
1292 
Sahurma Enlil-nerari — 1317- 
1308 
Nazimaruttash 1308- Arik-den-ili 1307- Ramses I 1306- 
1282 1296 1304 or 
1292- 
1290 
Amurru Adad-neraril 1295- Sethos I 1304— 
Benteshina 1264 1290 or 
1290- 
1279 
Shapili Kadashman- —1282- Ramses II 1290- 
Turgu 1264 1224 or 
1279- 
1215) 
Benteshina Kadashman- 1264- Shalmaneser I 1263- 
restored Enlil IL 1255 1234 
Kudur-Enlil = 1255- 
1246 
Shagarkti- 1246- 
Shuriash 1233 
Tarhuntassa'” Shawushkamuwa Kashtiliash TV 1232- Tukulti- 1233- 
Kurunta 1225 Ninurta I 1197 
Ugarit Merneptah 1224- 
Niqmaddu III 1215- 1205 or 
1200 1213- 


1204/3 
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Table 1. (cont.) 


Greece 
Greece (pottery 
(periods)' sequences)* Cyprus’ Troy* Miletus” Arzawa® Central Anatolia 
Amuwanda — 1209-1207 
Il 
Eshuwara Suppiluliuma 1207-? 
I 
LH IIIC 1200/ VIIb1 1180-1130 VII begins 
1190- 1200 
1050 


LC IIB  1125/00- VIIb2 1130-1050 
1050 


' This chart follows the Aegean high chronology and the Near Eastern high middle chronology. Periodization of the Bronze Age is only given for Greece, as the 
classification varies for different parts of the Near East. The Aegean high chronology is based on radiocarbon dating of the Santorini eruption to sometime 
between 1642 and 1612 sce (Manning and Kromer 2011). The Middle Bronze Age Near Eastern chronology comes from astronomical information, the Kanesh 
Eponym Lists best preserved in copies from Kanesh 1b (Barjamovic, Hertel, and Larsen 2012), the radiocarbon dating of wood from the Warsama palace at 
Kanesh (Barjamovic, Hertel, and Larsen 2012 : 28-35, with earlier refs.), and some synchronisms internal to the Near East, e.g., the death of Shamshi-Adad I in 
the eighteenth year of Hammurabi's reign and the destruction of Babylon, under the rule of Samsuditana, by Mursili I. The fall of Babylon is conventionally 
dated to 1595 sce by the high middle chronology. Our current knowledge would also allow for the low middle chronology with dates for the key Middle Bronze 
Age events eight years later (fall of Babylon 1587 bce). The choice between the high middle and low middle chronologies hinges on which eight-year Venus 
cycle one chooses to link to the “Year of the Golden Throne,” the eighth year of Ammisaduga of Babylon in the omen compendium Enuma Anu Enlil, Tablet 63, 
omen No. 10. See Nahm (2013) and T. de Jong (2012-2013), arguing for the low middle chronology, based on the mention of a solar eclipse in the year after 
the birth of Shamshi-Adad I in the Mari Eponym Chronicle, which T. de Jong associates with an eclipse he calculates to have occurred in 1838 BcE, Nahm to an 
eclipse of 1833, and atmospheric effects from the Santorini eruption that de Jong argues are alluded to in the Babylonian Venus observations for years 12 and 13 
of Ammisaduga, thus fixing the Santorini eruption at 1628/7 (T. de Jong and Foertmeyer 2010). The arguments of Nahm and de Jong are plausible, but I have 
chosen to adhere to the high middle chronology here because the eight-year difference does not impact any of the synchronisms between Greece and the Near 
East, and because the high middle chronology is well-known and will allow readers outside the field the ability to correlate the dates mentioned here with those 
that have been widely cited, while those who are well-versed in the chronological issues can adjust as necessary. Readers interested in the disputes about Middle 
Bronze Age chronology will find earlier references in T. de Jong (2012-2013) and Manning and Kromer (2011). If references are not given, dates come from 
Brill's New Pauly, Supplement 1: Chronologies of the Ancient World: Names, Dates, and Dynasties (ed. W. Eder and J. Renger, 2007). When kings’ reigns are 
determined solely by a synchronism with another king, I normally do not give dates. I do not take into account the results of radiocarbon dating in the Egyptian 
dates, which suggest the dates are some twenty years too low (see Shortland and Bronk Ramsey 2013). Finally, I do not give entire dynasties, but focus on the 
kings who are mentioned in this volume. 

? BA Greece dates from Manning (2010). 

3 Cyprus dates from Knapp (2013: 27, with earlier references). 

* Troy dates from Jablonka and Rose (2011), Rose (2014); subdivisions and dates for Troy VI from Pavuk (2007). 

° Miletus dates from Niemeier (2007a; 2009). 

. Synchronisms from Bryce (2005) and Beckman, Bryce, and Cline (2011). 

” Ebla dates from Matthiae (2008). 

8 Urkesh dates from Buccellati and Kelly-Buccellati (2009). 

° Date based on synchronism with Enmebaragesi of Kish, a historical connection that George (2003: 103-4) makes clear should be taken with a grain of salt. 

?° Dating from Sagona and Zimansky (2009: 213-16). 
" Kanesh dates from Barjamovic, Hertel, and Larsen (2012, esp. p. 4, fig. 13). 
a2 Rough dates of Alalakh levels from Mullins (2010: 61-3). 
' Hittite dates and reigns from Bryce (2005: xv), omitting Kurunta. 
™ Synchronisms with Hittite kings follow Bryce (2005). 
'® The Middle Assyrian Kingdom dates cited differ by ten years in the different recensions of the Assyrian King List. I use the later dates here, 
as they match the Hittite chronology better (synchronism between Suppiluliuma II and Tukulti-Ninurta I). 
16 Carchemish reigns from Bryce (2005; 2012: 84-6). 
” Synchronisms with Hittite kings follow Bryce (2005), with rough approximation of Hartapu's reign based on Hawkins (2000: 429) and Bryce (2005: 352-3). 
18 Malatya reigns from Bryce (2012: 101-4). 
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East Anatolia, 
North Syria, 
North Mesopotamia Babylon Assyria Egypt 
Carchemish Ugarit 
Hartapu, son Talmi-Teshshub Ammurabi 1200- 
of Mursili 1180 
(M12) 
Kuzi-Teshshub _early-mid 12th Malatya'® Ramses III 1188- 
cent. 1155 or 
1183- 
1151 
Ir-Teshshub, later 12th cent. PUGNUS-mili 
Runtiya, 
Arnuwanti I, 
Ini-Teshshub I late 12th-early PUGNUS-mili Tiglath- 1115- 
11th cent. Il Pileser I 1076 


Table 2. Equations among Near Eastern and Greek gods 


West Semitic/ 


Type Sumerian Akkadian Syrian Hurrian Hittite Luwian Hattic Greek 
Sun-god Utu Shamash Shapash Shimige Istanu Tiwaz Estan (goddess) Helios 
(goddess) 
Storm-god Ishkur Adad Dagan (Ebla) Teshshub  Tarhun Tarhunt Taru Zeus 
Hadad/ 
Addu 
Baal (‘lord’) 
Sea-god (a.ab.ba) Tiamat Yam Kiashe Aruna Poseidon 
Moon-god Nanna Sin Yarih Kushuh Arma Arma Selene 
(goddess) 
Chthonic god = Dumuzi Dagan Dagan Kumarbi Halki (goddess) Telipinu Demeter 
of agriculture (goddess) 
Father/ Enlil El El Kumarbi Cronus 
grandfather 
god 
Enki Ea 
Underworld Ereshkigal Allatum Allani Lelwani Sun-goddess of 


goddess 


Sun-goddess of the 
Earth 

Sun-goddess of 
Arinna 


Arinna 
(Wurusemu) 


Goddess (of Inanna 
sexuality) 


Former Gods = Anunnaki 
(among the 
Hittites) 

Plague/war god Nergal 


Tutelary deity 


Mother/ Ninhursag 
grandmother 
goddess 


Mountain 

Kel Dag 
(Turkish) 

Gebel al-Aqra 
(Syrian) 

Snake monster Asag 


Ishtar 


Erra 


bashmu 


Ishhara 
Ashtarte 
Asherah 


Mot (death) 
Reshep 


(plague god) 


Sapon 


Tunnan 


Shawushka 


am(m)ate= 
na en=na 


Hazzi 


Hedammu 


Anzili 


karuiliés Siunés tatinzi 


massaninzi 


Sandas 
lyarri 


LAMMA (a class of gods, Kurunta/ 
not a specific god) Runtiya 
Appaluwa 

DINGIR.MAH ‘the Great 
Goddess’ 

Hannahanna 

DINGIR.MAHMES ‘the 
Great Goddesses’ 

group includes Anzili 


Illuyanka 


Aphrodite 


Titans 


Apollo 


Demeter 


Casius 


Typhon 
Python 
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Map 3: Hattusa 


He saw the secret and uncovered the hidden, 

he brought back a message from the antediluvian age. 
He came a distant road and was weary but granted rest, 

[he] set down on a stele all (his) labours. 
He built the wall of Uruk-the-Sheepfold 


See its wall which is like a strand of wool, 
view its parapet which nobody can replicate! 


Go up on to the wall of Uruk and walk around, 
survey the foundation platform, inspect the brickwork! 


[Find] the tablet-box of cedar, 
[release] its clasps of bronze! 
[Open] the lid of its secret, 
[lift] up the tablet of lapis lazuli and read out 
all the misfortunes, all that GilgameS went through! 
Standard Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh 1 7-28 
(trans. George 2003: 539) 


1 Introduction 


Status quaestionis 


Scholars of the ancient world have long since recognized that the Akkadian 
Epic of Gilgamesh has striking parallels with Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. 
But, how could Greek poets have learned of the legendary deeds of the 
third-millennium Mesopotamian king? And, why were the Greeks inter- 
ested in a story like his or in any of the other Near Eastern stories that have 
been shown to have influenced the poetry of Homer and Hesiod? In this 
book I present an entirely new approach to the first question by focusing 
on the second one, and I look for answers in Anatolia and Cyprus, where 
Greeks were in intense contact with Near Eastern cultures for hundreds of 
years before Homer’s time, rather than in Mesopotamia, with which they 
had no direct contact. I rely primarily on the information provided by the 
tablets found in the libraries of the second-millennium Hittites, whose 
capital Hattusa was located in central Anatolia. Here the stories of 
Gilgamesh’s deeds have been found in three different languages, along with 
narratives of how the gods established the current world order, and stories 
of the Akkadian conqueror Sargon the Great’s voyages into the unknown 
and of his grandson Naram-Sin’s failings, all of which I shall argue played a 
role in shaping the Greek tradition of epic. 

All our knowledge of the ancient literature that influenced Greek epic is 
preserved for us by scribes, but the world of the Late Bronze Age and Early 
Iron Age Greeks was an oral one, and the Hittite libraries are an unusually 
good source of oral-derived literature, allowing us to reconstruct in part the 
Near Eastern oral traditions to which the Greeks had access. In fact, 
bilingual Syro-Anatolian oral poets must have been the key means for 
the transfer of the art of Near Eastern narrative song to the Greeks, and in 
showing that I arrive at a new model for cross-cultural interaction in the 
eastern Mediterranean in the Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age. 

Near Eastern influences on Greek literary and cult practices have 
become a popular topic for Classical scholars in the last decades; this 
interest has been driven in large part by the work of Walter Burkert and 
Martin L. West. Burkert’s Orientalizing Revolution (1992, a revised version 


Introduction 


of the book originally published in German in 1984) popularized the 
avenue of inquiry among Classicists of this era, and West’s The East Face 
of Helicon (1997a) crowned decades of his publications on the subject,’ 
presenting a vast number of striking verbal and thematic correspondences 
between Near Eastern, especially Semitic, texts and Greek texts. In add- 
ition, Sarah Morris (1992a) has discussed the relationship between Greek 
and west Semitic art, material culture, and poetry from an archaeologist’s 
perspective. However, relatively few scholars interested in the interactions 
between Greece and the Near East have focused on Anatolian influence on 
Greek culture, despite evidence of intensive contact between Greek- 
speakers and Anatolians beginning in the Late Bronze Age and continuing 
into and beyond the Classical era.” When Classicists have paid attention to 
Bronze Age Anatolia, their interest is motivated by a long-standing fascin- 
ation with the Trojan War and the ever-intriguing question of whether the 
events described by Homer in the Iliad have any basis in fact. 

When in 1924 Emil Forrer realized that men of Ahhiyawa (cf. the 
Homeric Achaeans) were mentioned in the Hittite tablets, and Paul 
Kretschmer connected Alexander (Paris) of Ilium to the king Alaksandu 
of Wilusa with whom the thirteen-century New Hittite king Muwattalli 
made a treaty, some embraced the news enthusiastically as evidence for the 
historicity of the Homeric tradition.’ However, opinion soon turned 
against using Hittite texts to understand the Iliad, in part because of the 
vehement objections of the Hittite scholar Ferdinand Sommer and in part 
because of legitimate skepticism towards somewhat naive attempts to find 
the “kernel of truth” in the story of the Trojan War.’ As it became more 
acceptable to see Semitic culture as an important influence on the Greeks, 
the Hittites received even less attention from Classicists, victims of a 
backlash against the glorification of Indo-European culture.’ Thus, 
scholars divided themselves into two camps, with those who supported 
using Hittite texts to understand Greek culture finding themselves in the 


Including his editions of Hesiod’s Theogony (1966) and Works and Days (1978), and his Greek 
Philosophy and the Orient (197 1a). 

S. P. Morris (2001a; 2001b) has been the exception, turning her attention to Anatolia as a key 
place of contact. Burkert (2004) is still focused on the Neo-Assyrian period and directly 
afterwards. Lane Fox (2009) focuses on mercantile connections between Euboea and north Syria 
in the same period. 

Forrer (1924a; 1924b), Kretschmer (1924). For a synopsis of the early discussion see Beckman, 
Bryce, and Cline (2011: 1-3). 

Sommer (1932; 1934). Looking for the kernel of truth: Page (1959). 

Burkert (1992: 1-8) presents a balanced discussion of the history of the changing attitudes of 
Classical scholars towards the contribution of the Near East. 
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minority while the majority looked to texts in Akkadian, Ugaritic, and 
Hebrew to elucidate the prehistory of the Greek literary tradition, focusing 
especially on that part of the Neo-Assyrian period which corresponds to 
the Greek Orientalizing era, narrowly defined as 750-650 sce.° In this 
framework the numerous correspondences between Semitic and Greek 
poetic phrases, myths, and religious practices are typically explained as 
the result of direct borrowing.’ The minority who advocate looking to 
Anatolia as an important site for transfer of Near Eastern culture to Greek- 
speakers have generally been Hittitologists, Anatolian archaeologists, or 
Indo-Europeanists, such as G. Huxley, Hans Giiterbock, Jaan Puhvel, and 
Calvert Watkins.° 

Furthermore, until the late 1990s knowledge of Anatolian political 
geography was not detailed enough to withstand the attacks of dissenters 
who argued against the equations of Ahhiyawa with Mycenaean Greeks, 
and Wilusa with Ilium. Their objections, however, have since been invali- 
dated by new archaeological finds and the decipherment of key Hiero- 
glyphic Luwian inscriptions.’ Armed with the Hittite administrative 
documents and our current understanding of the Linear B texts and 
Mycenaean civilization, the Homerist Joachim Latacz has re-opened the 
question of whether the Homeric tradition preserves a memory of an 
historical event in the Late Bronze Age that was immortalized in song by 
Mycenaean bards, to which he answers a resounding “yes.”"” I myself am 
much less sanguine about the possibility of genuine memories of Bronze 
Age events. In this book I focus primarily on epic traditions, that is, 
traditional storylines in which legends about the past meant to explain 
the present were cast. That is, I am more interested in ancient historiog- 
raphy (if we can use this term for orally transmitted stories) than ancient 
historical events. 

Indeed, the libraries and archives at the Hittite capital of Hattusa, 
modern-day Bogazkéy, have much more to offer to Classicists interested 
in the prehistory of Greek culture than new leads on the possible historical 


a 


Burkert (1992: 5). S. P. Morris (1992a: 101-49), on the other hand, considers that the term 
“Orientalizing” applies already in the Mycenaean period through the Dark Age, into the 
Archaic period. 

The position is defended by M. L. West (1988: 169-70; 1997a: 587, 625-30), but he is open to 
formative contact with speakers of Luwian and Hurrian (M. L. West 1997a: 589). 

Huxley (1960), Giiterbock (1983a; 1984; 1986; 1992), Puhvel (1983; 1988a; 1988b; 1991; 1992; 
1993), Watkins (1970; 1986; 1995: 135-51, 277-91, 448-59; 1998; 2000a; 2000b; 2008). 

I choose not to re-engage the question of whether Wilusa is Troy, because I consider it closed. 
See Bryce (2005; 2006, esp. pp. 77-86) on the political geography of western Anatolia. 

1° Latacz (2004). The latest German edition is Latacz (2005). 
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events behind Homer’s Trojan War, interesting as that question may be. 
Cuneiform documents in seven different languages provide a unique 
window into a Late Bronze Age Mediterranean culture created from early 
Proto-Indo-European concepts, indigenous Anatolian practices, Mesopo- 
tamian learning, and west Semitic and Hurrian traits. We can compare 
different forms of the same stories and ritual activities passing through 
different avenues, via oral or written transmission, and through the 
mediation of different peoples, speaking Luwian, Hurrian, west Semitic, 
or Akkadian. The models we derive from the Hittite data can then be 
applied to Greek materials, to elucidate exactly how Near Eastern and 
indigenous motifs and narrative patterns could have been adopted 
and adapted by Greek-speakers. Thus, the Hittite material is an unparal- 
leled resource for any scholar interested in cultural contact in the 
ancient world. 

Furthermore, the numerous correspondences between Hittite and Greek 
ritual and literary themes and motifs indicate that Anatolia must have been 
an important channel by which the literary and religious traditions of the 
wider Near East reached the Greeks, whether in the Mycenaean period, the 
Early Iron Age, or later. In some cases the texts from the Hittite archives 
present interpretations of themes or put together motifs in ways that stand 
midway between the Greek and Mesopotamian traditions. 

Finally, Hurro-Hittite narrative poetry, attested almost exclusively in the 
Hittite archives and one of the main focuses of this book, presents a 
precious witness for the prehistory of the Homeric tradition. 

I am interested not only in the content of the texts, but also in how the 
correspondences between the two sets of texts came into being - how 
Greeks came into contact with Near Eastern epic, why Greeks were 
interested in it, and the means by which the narratives were converted 
into Greek narratives. Therefore, in this book, I present both the texts that 
were found in the Hittite libraries and their context: their function, the 
gods to whom they were attached, the values they espoused, the milieus in 
which they were performed, and how they moved around and were 
adapted to new audiences. I have focused on several key factors: the value 
placed on exotic objects and knowledge from far away and long ago, the 
desire of local courts and polities to connect themselves to world history, 
the transfer and syncretism of gods, the opportunity for contact among 
proficient performers afforded by festivals and other public displays, and 
the role of healing rituals and royal ancestor veneration. All of these can be 
subsumed under one rubric: legitimization of authority. Throughout 
I apply my findings on the second-millennium material to analyze the 
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prehistory of Homer’s epics, showing how each factor worked synergistic- 
ally with the others to promote the transfer of epic narratives from east to 
west, first to the Hittites and then eventually to the Greeks. 

The evidence I analyze in this book for the most part is not meant to 
invalidate earlier discussions of east-west interaction, only to add more 
pieces to the puzzle, although I would emphasize the following: my focus is 
on oral transmission of Near Eastern motifs rather than transmission via 
writing; I do not believe that the Orientalizing period as defined by Burkert 
was the most important period of Near Eastern influence on Homeric 
poetry; and I am skeptical of direct contact between Assyrians and Greeks 
as a crucial vector of transmission of Mesopotamian literature, as opposed 
to a more indirect route that passed plots and motifs from Akkadian 
through the Hurrian, west Semitic, non-Greek language(s) of Cyprus, 
and/or Anatolian languages before they reached Greek-speakers. 

Finally, a methodological note: although the ultimate end point of my 
investigation is the time of Homer and Hesiod, I am often forced to use 
evidence from later periods because of the large gap in the data between ca. 
1175 and 700 pcx. Many of my conclusions rely on the assumption that if 
conditions or features were present both in the Late Bronze Age and in the 
Early Iron Age, then they can be surmised to be survivals from the Bronze 
Age and operating during the gap between the end of the Bronze Age and 
the beginning of documentation again in the Iron Age, even though the 
gap extended across several centuries. 
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I begin with some background information about the Hittites. Speakers of 
the Anatolian branch of the Indo-European language family, they entered 
Anatolia some time in the third millennium sce, probably from the west." 
In the second millennium we see two major Anatolian languages: Luwian 
and Hittite. Luwian-speakers appear to be concentrated in the west and 
south, and Hittite-speakers were concentrated around the Old Assyrian 
merchant colony of Kanesh (Hittite Nesa, modern Kiltepe), the city after 
which the Hittites named their own language nesili, and they extended east 


1l Steiner (1990), pace Stefanini (2002). For more details on Hittite civilization, consult especially 
Bryce (2002; 2005), Collins (2007b), Klengel et al. (1999), and the relevant articles in Sasson 
(1995). For a well-illustrated introduction to the site of Hattusa see Seeher (2002). For a 
grammar of Hittite, see Hoffner and Melchert (2008). 
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to the upper Euphrates.'* The Hittites first enter world history in the form 
of names found in the Akkadian records from Level 11 of Kanesh, which 
was destroyed ca. 1835 Bcx.'” They re-appear in the archives of their 
capital Hattusa, modern-day Bogazkéy, located in central Anatolia in the 
bend of the Kizil Irmak River. Originally the site of an Assyrian merchant 
colony, Hattusa had been razed by Anitta of Kussara, the first Hittite king 
to leave a record of his achievements; but, some seventy years after Anitta’s 
reign, ca. 1650 BCE, Hattusili I seized power and set up the city anew. The 
Hittites became players in the international zero-sum competition for 
wealth, prestige, and power when king Hattusili I began to assert Hittite 
hegemony in north Syria as far as Aleppo, and then across the Euphrates, 
eventually all the way to Babylon, which was sacked by his grandson and 
adopted son Mursili I in 1595 BcxE (according to the “high middle 
chronology”).'* The Old Kingdom lasted about 150 years, after which 
Hittite power and resources were reduced by intradynastic strife and the 
pressure of population groups to the north and east, especially the Kaska 
(whose linguistic affiliations are unknown), and the Hurrians. 

Hittite hegemony expanded anew ca. 1400 BcE under the first New 
Kingdom ruler, king Tudhaliya I/II,” moving east and south as the Hittites 
spread their control to Kizzuwatna (Plain Cilicia). Tudhaliya also turned to 
the west, where he took on the Assuwa confederation and scuffled with the 
“men of Ahhiyawa.” The Middle Hittite period, which refers to a stage of 
the Hittite language, starts a generation later with Arnuwanda I.'° 

The Hurrian Mitanni confederation or empire in northeast Syria was 
terminated by king Suppiluliuma I (1350-1322 BcE), whose reign marks 
the beginning of the linguistic period called New Hittite. However, western 
Anatolia proved to be perennially troublesome, despite the break-up of the 
large Arzawan state by Suppiluliuma’s son Mursili II into three or four 
smaller states interlinked with each other and with the Hittite royal family 
through dynastic marriages. 

By 1300 sce the north Syrian lands of Carchemish, Aleppo, Emar, 
Amurru, and Ugarit were under Hittite control and interlinked through 
royal marriages, some more closely than others. Cyprus had been pulled into 


2 Singer (1981). 

For a clear overview of the history of Kanesh, see Barjamovic, Hertel, and Larsen (2012: 43-52). 
For the high middle chronology, see the notes to the Bronze Age chronological chart included 
in this volume (Table 1). 

It remains uncertain whether the well-known king Tudhaliya was the first or second of his 
name to reign in the second half of the fifteenth century. See Bryce (2005: 122-3). 

16 Melchert (2007). 
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the Hittite orbit, and the Hittite empire considered itself to be on par with 
Assyria and Egypt, Muwattalli II, son of Mursili II, defeating Ramses II at the 
battle of Kadesh in 1274 pce. Muwattalli experimented with transplanting 
the Hittite capital to Tarhuntassa, strategically located on the coast in Rough 
Cilicia, but his brother Hattusili III soon returned it to Hattusa. 

Hittite power reached its peak under Hattusili III, although it began to 
decline almost immediately under his son and successor Tudhaliya IV, 
who undertook a major building spree continued by his son Suppiluliuma 
II, renovating the capital extensively. The Hittite empire fell ca. 1180 BcE, 
perhaps in part because of the internal strife which had consistently 
plagued the royal family throughout its history, and in part for whatever 
causes left other famous east Mediterranean empires and cities vulnerable 
to the so-called Sea Peoples.'’ But, the capital was vacated peacefully and 
deliberately by Hittite officials,'® some people continued to live there, and 
it was eventually settled by the Phrygians. Hittite traditions survived at 
least to some degree in the Neo-Hittite states of southeast Anatolia and 
northwest Syria, such as Adana, Tabal, Hilakku, Que, Kummuh and 
Karatepe, Carchemish, Malatya, and Sam’al; these are the Hittites of the 
Hebrew Bible. Ca. 700 sce the Neo-Hittite states (Hatti) were finally 
subsumed into the Assyrian empire.'” 

The primary site in which Hittite texts are found is Hattusa, which 
contained several archives and libraries, the most notable of which are 
the storerooms near Temple 1, the Haus am Hang, and archives A, E, and 
K in the citadel Bityiikkale (Map 3).°° Three other spots in east-central 
Anatolia have provided a number of Hittite texts: Ortakdoy (Hittite 
Sapinuwa), Masat (Tapikka), and Kusakh (Sarissa).*’ A small number of 
tablets in Hittite, letters or ritual and literary texts, have also been found in 
north Syria (Emar and Ugarit) and Egypt (Amarna). 

The majority of the texts found in the various archives of Hattusa are 
New Hittite (1320-1190 BcE), with some Middle Hittite (1400-1320 Bcg), 


7 On whom see Chapter 12, 314-15. 18 Seeher (2001). 

On continuity in north Syria leading into the Iron Age, see Bryce (2012) and the discussions of 
the historical contexts of each set of inscriptions edited in Hawkins (2000); also Chapter 12 of 
this book. On the Neo-Hittites as the Hittites of the Hebrew Bible, see Bryce (2012: 64-75) and 
Collins (2007a; 2007b). 

See Seeher (2002) for a description of the various sites in which tablets were found. Van den 
Hout (2002a; 2006; 2009b) discusses the text collections and what they can tell us about Hittite 
administration and the organization of the archives. 

A few texts dating to the Middle Hittite period have also been found at Kayalipinar (Samuha) 
(Rieken 2009), and two Late New Hittite texts have been found at Oymaagag, which has been 
supposed to be ancient Nerik (Czichon 2008; Czichon ef al. 2011: 213, 219). 
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and fewer Old Hittite (1650-1400 Bce) texts, while the texts from 
Sapinuwa and Tapikka are Middle Hittite, and those from Sarissa are Late 
New Hittite. It must be emphasized that the terms Old, Middle, and New 
Hittite refer to linguistic features in the texts and are not tied to cultural or 
political developments.”* Paleographically Hittite texts have been divided 
into Old, Middle, and New Script, based on sign forms and overall ductus: 
how close together the signs are written, how much the signs are slanted, 
and how close to the edges of the column the lines begin and end.” Since 
many texts are copies of older ones, texts can show Old Hittite grammat- 
ical forms with New Script paleography; very few texts show Old Script 
ductus. It has been recently suggested that the distinction between Old 
Script and Middle Script is not as sharp as once thought; if Old Script is 
merged with Middle Script and only securely datable texts are taken into 
consideration, Hittite texts in the Hittite style of cuneiform writing are first 
clearly attested no earlier than 1500 BcE.~* 

The specific details of how the Hittites learned how to write on clay 
tablets in the Mesopotamian cuneiform script are still unclear. We do 
know of Akkadian scribes in Hattusa who taught their sons how to write,” 
but how men like them got there is a subject of speculation. It has been 
suggested that scribes who were brought back from the campaigns of 
Hattusili I in northern Syria introduced cuneiform to Hattusa.°° Certainly 
the Old Assyrian script standard for the texts found at Kanesh is not the 
precursor of the Hittite Old Script. Hittite cuneiform resembles most 
closely the north Syrian variant of Old Babylonian script, suggesting that 
the script was already being used in Anatolia before Hattusili I.°’ Finally, 
we now know that there were already scribes in the court of Hattusili 1 who 
knew how to write in Akkadian before he had completed his campaigns in 
north Syria, as shown by the Tikunani Letter addressed to Tunip-Teshshub 
and written in vivid Akkadian, which was probably sent by Hattusili 


22 Burthermore, Middle Hittite should be considered a transition stage between Old and New 


Hittite rather than an independent stage unto itself (Melchert 2007). 

23 Van den Hout (2009b: 73). 

24 Van den Hout (2009a; 2009b, with earlier references) and Wilhelm (2010a). The final word on 
this debate has not been spoken. See Archi (2010) for a dissenting view. 

25 Beckman (1983b). 26 Riister and Neu (1989: 15, with earlier references). 

*7 Klinger (1998), who also notes that classic Akkadian texts and learning only appear in 
abundance in the Middle Hittite period. The Hittite script is most similar to the script of 
Alalakh vir (17th cent. pce, van den Hout 2009b: 87, with earlier references). The redactional 
history of texts earlier than Hattusili I, such as CTH 1: Proclamation of Anitta (trans. H. A. 
Hoffner, Jr. in Hallo and Younger 1997: 182-4), is still unexplained. On the prehistory of the 
text and Kiiltepe Ib (1835 to late 18th cent. BcE) as the seat of Anitta, see Bryce (2005: 35-7). 
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I shortly before he destroyed Hassu in his campaigns into north Syria.*®* 
Certainly, Akkadian texts at Hattusa were written in more than one ductus, 
which do not necessarily correspond with the contemporaneous Hittite 
ductus, indicating that they were written by scribes who came from 
different scholastic traditions, and were not necessarily trained at 
Hattusa.~” 

Hattusa (in Akkadian Hatti) was a multilingual, multicultural site. 
Hittite, the language most frequently used in the texts, was an Indo- 
European language, but the Anatolian branch to which it belongs diverges 
markedly from other Indo-European languages, showing that it separated 
off quite early from the rest of the family. Hittite was used to record ritual 
and religious texts such as purification rituals, descriptions of festivals, 
prayers, vows, omens, and oracular responses, as well as instruction texts, 
letters, treaties, annals, law collections, and other administrative texts, and 
finally myths and other narratives - what we would call literature.°” The 
other Indo-European Anatolian languages attested at Hattusa are Luwian 
and Palaic, the latter relatively closely related to Hittite, associated with 
northeast Anatolia (Paphlagonia), and recorded only in a few ritual texts.”* 
Some non-Anatolian language texts are found at Hattusa. There are some 
Sumerian texts, mostly scholastic in nature, while Akkadian was used for 
international correspondence and treaties, as well as prayers, medical texts, 
omen compendia, and other types of learned texts, including classic stories 
of Gilgamesh, the gods, and Akkadian heroes such as Sargon the Great and 
his grandson Naram-Sin. The substrate language Hattic (hattili in Hittite, 
tentatively linked to northwest Caucasian languages) appears in a few 
ritual and omen texts,” and Hurrian, a language related to Urartian and 
possibly linked to northeast Caucasian languages,” was also used in rituals, 
omen texts, and in a genre of narrative song that shares striking parallels 
with Greek hexametric poetry and is a major focus of this book. 

Hurrian is otherwise found in the Mitanni Letter sent by king Tushratta 
to Pharaoh Amenhotep III at Amarna in Egypt (ca. 1388-1351/0 Bcg), and 


8 The Tikunani Letter (CTH 187: Fragmentary Royal Letters) is published, edited, and translated 


by Salvini (1994). The implications are noted by Devecchi (2005: 25). 

Klinger (2003). 

The fullest collection of translations of Hittite texts is in the German series Texte aus der 
Umwelt des Alten Testaments, general editors R. Borger et al. (TUAT); Haas (2006) is a 
collection of the Hittite texts that have literary qualities. One useful source in English is The 
Context of Scripture, edited by W. W. Hallo and K. L. Younger (1997, 2000, 2002). 

31 On Palaic see H. C. Melchert in Woodard (2004: 585-90). 

32 On Hattic see Klinger (2007), Schuster (1974; 2002), and Soysal (2004a). 

33 On Hurrian see Wegner (2007). 
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at a few other sites, such as Nuzi, Mari, Urkesh (Tell Mozan), and Ugarit, 
but it is best attested at Hattusa. Hurrian names first appear in the record 
around 2300 sce and references to Hurrians and documents in Hurrian 
become more frequent over the course of the first half of the second 
millennium. Their primary area of settlement was northern Iraq 
(Subartu), western Iran, and southeast Turkey into north Syria. Urkesh 
at the upper reaches of the Habur River was an important Hurrian city in 
the Ur 111 period (end of third millennium sce), and at that point the 
Hurrians controlled Nineveh. In the seventeenth century they are well 
attested at Alalakh vir in north Syria, and by the sixteenth century various 
polities appear to be working as a larger confederation - if not empire - 
called Mitanni, the upper echelons of which were intermixed with Indo- 
Iranians. The site of its most important city Washukanni has not yet been 
confirmed, but it may be Tell el Fakhariya.°* As Hattusili I expanded his 
empire east, he came into conflict with the Hurrians, but in the end they 
proved to be important intermediaries of Mesopotamian traditions and 
north Syrian practices for the Hittites, although influence from both 
cultures had already reached Anatolia by the Old Assyrian period (ca. 
1970 sce) through the network of Assyrian merchant colonies, especially 
Kanesh. We have evidence that some Hittite royalty and high officials in 
the Middle Hittite period spoke Hurrian; for example, the priest Kantuzzili 
is the author of an invocation of Teshshub and Hebat in Hurrian.*” This is 
the period in which strong Hurrian influence on Hittite religious and 
magical practices becomes evident, a development that is to be connected 
in large part with the annexation into the Hittite empire of the Cilician 
state of Kizzuwatna, whose cult center was Kummani, mother city of the 
Classical Comana, where Luwians and Hurrians had blended to form a 
characteristic southeastern Anatolian culture as the Mitanni hegemony 
faded away.*° And, by 1375 sce at the latest, Hittite kings could bear 
two names, one Hittite and one Hurrian,” an acknowledgment of the mix 
of ethnicities in the royal line. 


34 On the Hurrians see Kuhrt (1995: 283-300), Wilhelm (1989; 1996), and the articles collected in 
Buccellati and Kelly-Buccellati (1998). On Mitanni see the comments of von Dassow (2008: 
68-90). 

°° Hurrian Ritual for the Royal Couple: CTH 784 = KUB 27.42 (translit. Haas 1984: 113-19, 

No. 11), see Singer (2002b: 30). 

Trémouille (2000) provides an excellent overview of Hurrian myth and ritual as attested in 

Hittite texts. See Beal (1986) and Desideri and Jasink (1990: 51-109) on the history of 

Kizzuwatna. On Comana, see Lebrun (2001), equating with Kummani, and Trémouille (2001: 

65-6). See Bryce (2003a: 88-9) on the mixing of Luwians and Hurrians in Kizzuwatna. 

°” E.g., Tashmi-Sharri = Tudhaliya III, see Bryce (2005: 430 n. 91). 
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Luwian, the other well-attested Anatolian language besides Hittite, 
appears not only in cuneiform texts, but also - in a slightly different 
dialect - inscribed on stone in an unrelated writing system. This Hiero- 
glyphic Luwian script (also called Anatolian hieroglyphs), which bears 
some formal resemblance to Aegaean scripts such as Cretan Hiero- 
glyphic,® seems primarily to have been used to write on waxed wooden 
tablets, all of course lost to us, for daily economic records and possibly 
personal correspondences.” It first appears on seals.*’ Hieroglyphic 
inscriptions become more common in the Late New Hittite period and 
continue to 700 Bc in southeastern Anatolia and northern Syria.*' Hiero- 
glyphic Luwian is therefore the only Anatolian language attested before, 
during, and after the Greek Dark Ages. Of the first-millennium languages, 
Lycian A is closely related to Luwian, Carian is a less closely related Luwic 
language, and Lycian B (Milyan) shares features of both Lycian A and 
Carian.** Lydian probably represents a distinct branch in the Anatolian 
family, while Pisidian and Sidetic are at least Anatolian languages, although 
their exiguous remains leave their relationship to the other branches 
unclear.” 

Because the center of Hittite territory was central and eastern Anatolia, 
while Lydian, Luwian, and the Luwic languages were spoken in western 
Anatolia and along the Anatolian coast,"* the speakers of the latter 
languages were the ones most likely to be in direct contact with 


38 Hawkins (1986: 374). 

3° Waal (2011). On wooden writing boards, see Chapter 16, 424, n. 19. 

See Bryce (2005: 125-6), Hawkins (1997). An inscription on a silver bowl refers to an event 
from the Old Kingdom, but see Chapter 13, 347-8, on the bowl. Also note that a Syrian cylinder 
seal has turned up in Level Ib of Kanesh, with three hieroglyphic Luwian signs carved on it 
(Collon 1987: 57, No. 233), and two more signs are found on a clay vessel from the same level 
(Hawkins 201 1a). 

See Hawkins (2000) for an edition with translation and discussion of the Iron Age Hieroglyphic 
Luwian inscriptions. 

® Yakubovich (2010: 135-6). 

* On the Luwians see Melchert (2003d), and Yakubovich (2010), and on the relationship between 
Luwian and the first millennium Anatolian languages see Melchert (2003c: 175-6). On the 
position of Lydian see Melchert (2003a). The Cambridge Encyclopedia of the World’s Ancient 
Languages (ed. Woodard 2004) is a useful source for what we know about most of relevant 
Early Iron Age languages spoken in ancient Anatolia. Carian is discussed in detail by Adiego 
(2007). Although we know very little about it, we think it was a Luwic language: that is, not a 
descendant of Luwian, but relatively closely related (Yakubovich 2010: 90-6). Phrygians are 
first attested in Anatolia in the Early Iron Age; the Phrygian language belongs to the same 
branch of Indo-European as Greek. On the Phrygians, see further Chapter 14, 357-8. See the 
overview of the peoples of Iron Age Anatolia in Popko (2008). 

The judicious review of the evidence by Yakubovich (2010: 75-160) shows that Luwic language(s), 
ie, languages belonging to the same branch as Luwian, but not Luwian itself, can be detected in 
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Greek-speakers, but the texts we can compare with the Greek materials are 
nearly all Hittite.” It is important, therefore, to understand the ways in 
which the Hittites related to their neighbors to the west, in order to explain 
how the traditions we find at Hattusa could have made their way to other 
parts of Anatolia. We must acknowledge furthermore the mediating role of 
people speaking lost, poorly attested, or undeciphered languages, including 
Eteocyprian and the Tyrrhenian languages,*° and perhaps the languages 
of such mysterious peoples as the Pelasgians, the original settlers of Greece 
in early Greek thought,’ the Gergithes, and the Leleges, these last often 
named along with the Carians as peoples displaced by the arrival of 
Tonians in Anatolia.*® 


An outline of the book 


In this book, I do not plan to provide the final word on the topic of the 
Anatolian background to Greek literature and religion. Rather, I hope to 
lay the groundwork for others to build on. I have three goals: to show how 
Greek epic in the widest sense, comprising all narrative poetry composed 
in hexameters - not just Homer but Hesiod’s works and the Homeric 
Hymns - drew on Syro-Anatolian predecessors;*” to provide an improved 
methodology to analyze the relationship between the cultures on each side 
of the eastern Mediterranean, from the Aegean Sea to the coast of north 
Syria; and to present some possible ways how and reasons why transmis- 
sion of oral texts and textual motifs east to west could have occurred. 


second-millennium west Anatolia. On the difference between Luwic and Luwian, see Yakubovich 

(2010: 6-9). 

The lack of attested Late Bronze Age texts in west Anatolia must be due in large part to the use 

of the perishable medium of waxed wooden tablets (Hawkins 1986: 373). 

On the Anatolian provenance of the Tyrrhenian languages, see Chapter 14, 361-2. 

*” Georges (1994: 163-5, with n. 148). 

*8 Gergithes: Hdt. 5.122, 7.43; Hodot (2001: 171-3). Strabo (13.1.58-9) provides us with the most 
abundant information on the Leleges. According to Homer the Leleges belong in the southern 
Troad near Mt. Ida; they also occupy Pedasus near the Satnioeis (JI. 20.86-96, 21.86-7). 
Pherecydes (FGrH 3 F 155) puts them in Caria and the adjoining islands. Alc. F 337 Lobel-Page 
mentions the city Antandrus, next to Cilicia, as a possession of the Leleges. (All are quoted by 
Strabo 13.1.50-1, 14.1.3.) They also were given a mainland Greek origin. “The L[eleges] were 
most likely a people of Balkan origin who probably in the course of the last great migrations 
around the turning of the 2nd to the 1st millennium were on the one hand driven to the Troad 
and south-western Asia Minor, and on the other hand to western central Greece” (F. 
Gschnitzer, “Leleges,” in Brill’s New Pauly 7.380-1). Also see Descat (2001). 

* In Chapter 2, 22, with n. 9, I define the epic genre. 
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I begin by describing the Hurro-Hittite narrative tradition that I argue is 
the closest of the extant Near Eastern material to the Greek hexametric 
tradition, and its cultural context. I next present the theoretical framework 
in which I am working. I argue that shared gods, festival settings, magico- 
medical rituals, and ancestor veneration were the key factors for transfer of 
epic motifs from east to west. Then I focus on the Greek reception of Syro- 
Anatolian epic in the Early Iron Age, beginning with mainland Greece and 
Euboea, then examining Cyprus and Cilicia, and finally western Anatolia. 
Much in this section is conjectural, but it is appropriate to draw out what 
we can from the data available, primarily archaeological but also from the 
hexametric texts themselves, to propose specific suggestions for the mech- 
anics and milieus of transmission, rather than to fall back on vague 
statements that cannot be tested. 

Chapter 2 is devoted to a general overview of Hurro-Hittite narrative 
poetry. The Hurrian and Hittite narrative songs from Hattusa that offer 
precursors to both Homer’s and Hesiod’s works belong to a single genre 
defined by meter, motifs, and phraseology. Texts in this oral-derived genre 
include, besides the well-known Kumarbi cycle (which has been compared to 
Hesiod’s Theogony), Atrahasis, the Song of Gilgamesh, and the Song of Release. 
The last has striking similarities to the plot of the Iliad. I show that this genre 
shares formulas and type scenes with Homeric epic, and that it exhibits the 
kind of variation expected of oral-derived literature. I argue further that the 
genre crossed from Hurrian into Hittite by the same sort of mechanism seen 
for the Serbian—Albanian epic tradition and for Central Asian epic: bilingual 
bards. It is possible to determine or at least surmise that some of the texts were 
performed at festivals, while others were used as mythical exempla in rituals 
and prayers, providing means and motivations for the incorporation of 
foreign epic traditions first by the Hittites and then by the Greeks. 

The legend of Gilgamesh made obvious contributions to both the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, and it is important to establish that the Song of Gilgamesh 
was an oral-derived text and a full-fledged member of the genre of Hurro- 
Hittite song in order to support my contention that it was a close relative of 
this particular tradition - not the texts preserved by Mesopotamian 
scribes — that exerted a formative influence on Greek epic. Thus, Chapter 3 
provides a comparative analysis of the Akkadian Epic of Gilgamesh found 
at Hattusa and the Hittite and Hurrian Songs of Gilgamesh. I discuss the 
connections between the Song of Gilgamesh and other Hurro-Hittite texts, 
and the variation in the Hurro-Hittite Gilgamesh tradition that shows the 
Song of Gilgamesh was not simply translated by scribes out of Akkadian, 
but was the product of bards who could perform in Hurrian and/or Hittite. 
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Judge of the dead and legendary inventor of ancestor veneration, Gilga- 
mesh was a key mediator between the living and dead. Thus, he was not 
only treated as a figurative ancestor by local courts wishing to connect 
themselves to the distant past and to world history, but also appealed to in 
private rituals to communicate with angry ghosts thought to plague the 
living. The ritual use of the Gilgamesh story added value to it, making it 
into an esoteric good analogous to an exotic pharmacological ingredient in 
a medical potion, which helped to motivate its transmission westwards. 
Chapter 4 examines a fragment of a Hurro-Hittite purification ritual that 
makes use of Gilgamesh’s story, comparing it with a relatively well- 
preserved pit ritual that alludes to the Kumarbi cycle, the Hurro-Hittite 
Purification Ritual for the Former Gods. The latter ritual has been com- 
pared to Odysseus’ katabasis in the Odyssey, which has also been compared 
with Tablet x11 of the Epic of Gilgamesh. The Hurro-Hittite pit ritual 
involving Gilgamesh allows us to provide a single source for both sets of 
parallels. Odysseus’ visit to the underworld has long been recognized as a 
relatively late addition to Homeric epic, introducing an egregious incon- 
sistency to the plot, for Odysseus accesses the underworld at the far 
northern edge of the Black Sea at the Straits of Kerch, which requires 
him to be transposed from the far west to the far east in the blink of an eye. 
I argue that the twofold connections of the Homeric episode point to the 
late absorption into the Odyssey of an Anatolian myth about the edges of 
their world, which was attached to an Anatolian version of a widespread 
rite used to contact the dead. 

In Chapter 5 I analyze the Hurro-Hittite Song of Release, which com- 
bines elements found in Mesopotamian and Hurrian myths to create an 
original work with striking similarities to Homer’s Iliad. I argue that the 
text tells how the north Syrian city Ebla was punished because its assembly 
refused to release the captive people of Ikinkalis to serve the cult of the 
dead kings of Ebla. 

In Chapter 6 I situate the Song of Release in the larger tradition of 
eastern Mediterranean epic narrative, comparing it to Gilgamesh and 
Akka, Atrahasis, Ugaritic epics, and the Iliad, and showing that it stands 
halfway between Mesopotamian epic and Greek epic. This relatively neg- 
lected story in the Hurro-Hittite narrative tradition provides key evidence 
that the strain of Near Eastern epic with which Greek-speakers came into 
contact was not the Mesopotamian one, but one closely related to the Syro- 
Anatolian oral tradition indirectly reflected in the tablets found at Hattusa. 

In Chapter 7 I argue that the Song of Release, like the Epic of Gilgamesh, 
drew on rites of royal ancestor veneration. These performances occurred in 
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both funerary and festival contexts. Thus, ancestor veneration provides a 
larger context to be considered when trying to understand the motivations 
for the Hittites to adopt Hurrian epic, while funerals and festivals provided 
opportunities for new audiences to access it. I return to these points in the 
final section of this book when I argue that these same venues and 
motivations played a role in the transfer of Near Eastern epic to the Greeks. 
A discussion of the means of transmission of Hurrian epic to Hattusa 
points to two more key factors that are also applicable to the later transfer 
of Near Eastern epic to the Greeks: the transfer of gods and dynastic ties. 

The texts from Hattusa reveal that a key push-pull factor for the transfer 
of epic was a fascination with the distant past and with faraway prestigious 
kingdoms. In Chapter 8 I examine the reception and use of the heroic 
legends about the Akkadian kings Sargon the Great and Naram-Sin by the 
Hittites, looking at the narratives and the rituals that refer to them. Sargon 
appears in a variety of Akkadian and Hittite prose texts at Hattusa, but also 
in a tiny scrap of Hurrian epic that shows that he was glorified in the same 
genre as Gilgamesh, which allows us to surmise that his grandson Naram- 
Sin was also glorified in Hurro-Hittite narrative song. Sargon provided a 
positive example for the great deeds of Hittite kings who wished to earn 
their place in world history, and the storyline attached to him of how he 
explored and conquered distant lands was one framework within which the 
Hittites turned recent history into myth, while Naram-Sin’s hybris pro- 
vided a negative example. Certainly the legends of the Sargonic kings were 
well known in scribal circles, but, as with Gilgamesh, we can catch a 
particularly clear glimpse at Hattusa of an orally transmitted tradition 
about those Old Akkadian kings. Writing came late to the Hittites and 
the Hittite court put unusual weight on orally transmitted knowledge, as 
opposed to scribal learning. Thus, we have unparalleled access at Hattusa 
to the orally transmitted stories that later influenced Greek myth. Because 
the famous storyline attached to Naram-Sin re-appears in the Iliad 
attached to Hector, we can surmise that the Greeks were engaged in the 
same process and used narrativizations of events provided by their Near 
Eastern neighbors in similar ways. Therefore, the Iliad can be seen as an 
amalgamation of motifs from two different Hurro-Hittite narratives in 
addition to the Gilgamesh story. Finally, a Hurrian rite invoking Sargonic 
kings, along with other far-flung legendary kings and characters from 
Hurrian narrative song, gives more information on how royal ancestor 
veneration interacted with epic. It also shows how genealogies and king 
lists interacted with longer narratives and cosmogonies to create a frame- 
work for the understanding of the very earliest history of the world, and 
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suggests that the Hesiodic genealogical work, the Catalog of Women, had a 
Near Eastern analog too. 

I present my theoretical framework for the transfer of epic from east to 
west in Chapter 9. I first critique the popular model of “wandering 
charismatics” as vectors of transmission of verbal art and magico-religious 
techniques from east to west. I substitute two models that are better 
attested, the verbal artist or healer who was a luxury commodity traded 
among kings, and long-distance elite interactions within a guest-friendship 
network. I argue that stories were transmitted from the Near East to Greece 
because they were considered to be valuable commodities whose bearers 
controlled access to prestigious esoteric knowledge, and I show that the 
value attributed to stories about the beginning of the world and long- 
distance travel motivated the borrowing of narratives that thematized the 
transcendence of the barriers of space and time, and made them powerful 
medicines. 

In Chapter 10 I focus on the chief milieu that is clearly attested as a place 
in which exchange of songs, texts, and ideas took place across geographic 
and cultural barriers: festivals that drew a supralocal audience, a milieu 
found both in the Late Bronze Age and in the Greek Archaic period. I link 
these settings to particular practices whose similarities on either side of the 
eastern Mediterranean can be explained as transmitted by these means, 
such as performing with song and dance the story of the Storm-god or 
Apollo killing a malevolent monster, often a snake, which enacted an 
ideology of kingship in which the king was demonstrated to be responsible 
for controlling chaos and ensuring the fertility of the land. I show that 
political ambitions were a highly important push-pull factor in the transfer 
of cultural forms across space at festivals, one that can be demonstrated on 
either side of the Dark Age. A local polity’s desire to assert its right to 
membership in the supralocal elite of its day encouraged participation in 
the fashions of public life, expressed through feasts and festivals. The 
transfer of a god, such as Apollo or the Storm-god of Aleppo, or a shared 
god facilitated the transfer of festivals honoring him or her, or the per- 
formances characteristic of the god’s cult. Finally, we can see that Archaic 
Greeks had etiologies for performances in their festivals that attributed 
them to non-Greeks, for example at the Delian or Pythian festivals in 
honor of Apollo, showing that transfer across linguistic barriers of songs 
was a plausible scenario for them. 

Since there are no Greek texts between the fall of the Mycenaean 
civilization and Homer, we must rely on archaeology to show us the 
cultural values and practices that encouraged the borrowing of Near 
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Eastern epic when Greek-speakers came into close contact with Near 
Easterners after the end of the Bronze Age. In Chapter 11 I use funerary 
rituals and grave offerings to argue that hero worship and the heroic values 
celebrated in epic had their roots in the Mycenaean period, and that they 
continued to develop, absorbing Near Eastern elements, as Greeks shifted 
to a less centralized, highly competitive clan-based society, in which 
prestige accrued to long-distance “warrior-traders” who could demonstrate 
their participation in a network of elites that extended from Greece to 
Cyprus. It was along this network that one stream of Near Eastern epic 
flowed to Greece, via Cyprus. The deposition of exotic and antique goods 
in warrior graves in Greece presents a material correlate to the texts from 
Hattusa that express the same interest in linking to places far away and 
times long ago. Finally, the competitive ethos depicted in the chariot- 
racing imagery on grave goods and monuments helped to drive the evolu- 
tion of Greek epic, as bards performing at funeral games and other 
occasions that drew supralocal crowds sought to produce an appealing 
song by incorporating particularly interesting new details from other 
bards. It is the Odyssey that best depicts the world of long-distance elite 
interactions in which Homeric epic began to take the form in which we 
know it, while similarities between the Greek héroes and west Semitic 
m‘rappim, divinized ancestors who were considered to be healers, encour- 
aged the transfer of narratives attached to ancestor veneration and explain- 
ing the distant past. These were particularly appealing to Greeks in the 
transition to the Iron Age when they began to build a collective memory 
about a lost age of heroes, symbolized by the Mycenaean ruins conspicuous 
in the Greek landscape. 

In Chapter 12 I turn to Cyprus (Alashiya) and Cilicia as loci of trans- 
mission of Syro-Anatolian epic. The island shows long-term ties with Syria 
and the cultural mixing and syncretism that encouraged the amalgamation 
of north Syrian and Cypriot religion and verbal art during both the Late 
Bronze Age and the Early Iron Age. Cultural continuity in Neo-Hittite 
north Syria and Cilicia allowed for the preservation of texts and beliefs 
attested at Hattusa even after the fall of the Hittite empire, so that Greeks 
in Cyprus could have access to them in the Early Iron Age and the Archaic 
period, whether through speakers of Anatolian languages or through 
Eteocypriots or Phoenicians. When Greek-speakers and peoples with 
Aegean connections began to settle in Cyprus and Cilicia after the collapse 
of the Mycenaean palatial culture, as part of the movements of the Sea 
Peoples, they maintained ties with Greek-speakers in Greece and in west- 
ern Anatolia. A sense of shared identity developed among Greek-speakers 
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in Greece, west Anatolia, Cilicia, and Cyprus, as shown by the myth of 
Mopsus, the legendary founder of the historical House of Mopsus in 
Adana/Danuna/(A)hhiyawa, and by the Assyrian name for Cyprus, 
Iatnana ‘island of Danuna’. This allowed for a conduit between Cilicia 
and Cyprus for stories about Syro-Cilician gods to reach Cypriot Greek- 
speakers, and this could have been one way in which the snake-killing 
stories known from Ugaritic and Hittite texts reached Greek-speakers 
to combine with Greek traditional stories. Finally, stories about 
Aphrodite, a Cypriot goddess whose personality is an amalgamation of 
Helladic, Indo-European, and Near Eastern traits, clearly contain 
Near Eastern elements best explained as absorbed into the Greek narra- 
tive tradition on Cyprus. On the other hand, the Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite, set on Mt. Ida, shows Near Eastern influence also came via 
western Anatolia. Like the Odyssey, then, the Hymn to Aphrodite shows 
two layers of Near Eastern influence, the later one coming specifically from 
Anatolia. 

The rest of the book is devoted to the cultural milieu of western Anato- 
lia. In the final chapters, I build upon the conclusions drawn in previous 
chapters as I try to answer two questions by connecting them: Why was the 
Trojan War so resonant that it became the focus of the narrative tradition 
that Homer drew upon, and how were Near Eastern elements grafted onto 
the Greek epic tradition in the Iliad? 

I set the scene in Chapter 13 by discussing how contact in the Late 
Bronze Age allowed for transmission of cultural traits found at Hattusa, 
including narrative traditions, to west Anatolian polities, and what kinds of 
interactions between Mycenaeans and Anatolians could have been remem- 
bered after the end of the Bronze Age. 

In Chapter 14 I discuss how such memories and recollections of legend- 
ary personalities from Bronze Age Syro-Anatolia could have been retained, 
pointing to cultural continuity, specific practices such as maintaining 
dynastic lists, and maintenance of stories attached to legendary figures. 
I discuss the figure of Mopsus again, this time focusing on how a shared 
Greco-Anatolian hero could have allowed for the merging of Greek and 
Near Eastern narratives in the Early Iron Age. We only have scraps of the 
Greek epics that told of Mopsus, so we can go no further than to note the 
importance of this legendary figure in building a shared Greco-Anatolian 
legendary history. But, the pictorial program on the orthostats of Neo- 
Hittite Karatepe, in which Azatiwazas celebrated how he upheld the House 
of Mopsus, demonstrates how royal ancestor veneration could have served 
as a context for the performance of epic. 
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In the final two chapters I excavate the text of the Iliad, as it were, 
examining in Chapter 15 how competition among Aeolic and Ionic poets 
made the Iliad the primary vehicle for Greek identity, and providing a 
window of 1160-1050 sce for the beginning of a Greek epic about the fall 
of Troy. In Chapter 16 I expose the layers of Anatolian influence on the 
text. The Iliad, when its Anatolian context is taken into account properly, 
offers us a wealth of information on how Greeks maintained connections 
across the eastern Mediterranean, and how Achaeans and Anatolians 
maintained memories of Troy and a sense of their shared Greek—Anatolian 
identity. It was described with stories of ties of marriage and immigration 
(applied to Greeks, Phrygians, Carians, and Lycians), and through a single 
yet multi-faceted narrative about the fall of Troy, which enshrined the 
sense of loss and nostalgia both Greeks and Anatolians felt, surrounded by 
the ruins of Bronze Age kingdoms. 
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Z Hurro-Hittite narrative song at Hattusa 


I sing of him, excellen[t] Silver. Wise men [told] me [the story of] the 
fath[erless boy ...]. 
Song of Silver 1 i 7-8' 


Introduction 


The first part of this book surveys a set of mythological and mythologizing 
narratives attested at Hattusa, discussing in some detail issues that have 
important implications for our understanding of the prehistory of Greek 
epic, such as their relation to the oral traditions and how and why they 
were transferred westwards. A total of five different but more or less 
interconnected traditions that influenced Greek epic can be detected at 
Hattusa.” There is a native Hittite tradition represented by the Legend of 
the Queen of Kanesh and other mythico-historical narratives, which I do 
not discuss here. There are the two classic and widely attested Akkadian 
narratives Atrahasis and the Epic of Gilgamesh. In addition, the genre of 
Hurro-Hittite narrative song encompasses more than ten songs identified 
so far, some with Hurrian versions, and they evince multiple recensions or 
textualizations.’ Within the genre I include the Song of Gilgamesh, a 
variant version of Atrahasis, the Song of Release, the Song of Birth, the 
Song of Hedammu, the Song of Ullikummi, the Song of the Sea, the Song of 
Silver, and the Song of Keshshi, a fragment mentioning Sargon the Great, 


CTH 364.1.A = HFAC 12 i 7-8. Laroche (1965; 1968) originally provided a transliteration of 
many of the texts discussed in this chapter, but all the mythological texts have recently been 
transliterated on KhT. I only cite transliterations in this chapter if they were not transliterated as 
part of the “Mythen der Hethiter” project on KhT, or if they differ significantly, and I have 
chosen to follow them over KhT. Many of the relevant texts have been translated by Hoffner 
(1998a). For translations with recent bibliographies also see M. Bachvarova in Chavalas (2013: 
272-90) and in Lopez-Ruiz (2013), and Haas (2006, German). In this chapter I only cite 
translations if they are not in Hoffner (1998a) or supersede his translations. 

> Surveyed by Beckman (2005). 

The term textualization can refer to either an individual oral performance or a single writing 
down of an oral text (Honko 2000a). 
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and Elkunirsa and Ashertu. Possibly, Hittite narratives such as the one 
involving a hero with the Hurrian name of Gurparanzah that takes place in 
the court of Akkade and the Tale of Appu should be included in the genre. 
In addition there are narratives in both Hittite and Akkadian involving the 
Akkadian conqueror Sargon the Great and his grandson Naram-Sin, 
including Sargon, King of Battle, the Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin, and 
Naram-Sin in Asia Minor. And finally, there is the Luwian “Wilusiad.” 

The possible existence of a “Wilusiad” is well known to Homerists. It 
was posited by Calvert Watkins on the basis of an incipit among a series of 
incipits for Luwian “Thunder Songs” in the description of the Festival of 
Istanuwa. The choral song begins, “When they came from high Wilusa” 
(abhazatacta alati auienta Wilusati).* While the epithet “steep” or “high” is 
coupled in formulas with city names in the Iliad, the collocation does not, 
to my knowledge, appear in Near Eastern poetry. This single line is an 
important piece of evidence that Hittites participated in the network of 
traveling poets who were the ancestors of the poets working in the oral 
tradition that eventually produced the Iliad. The formula, which ended up 
in Homeric poetry, reached the Hittite capital from northwest Anatolian 
Istanuwa via a transferred festival. Songs could have been transmitted back 
and forth between west Anatolia and Hattusa by the same sort of perform- 
ers and scribes who brought to Hattusa the literary traditions of its 
southern and eastern neighbors, performing in Hittite and other languages, 
for the same reasons and in the same milieus - competitive emulation and 
transfer of divinities driving the movement of performers among the 
courts in Anatolia. 

I will argue this point in some detail in subsequent chapters, but now we 
turn to the tradition of Hurro-Hittite narrative song (Sumerogram SIR;, 
Hitt. iShamais, Hurr. halmi), which is just as important as the tradition the 


* Festival of Istanuwa: CTH 772.1 = KBo 4.11 rev. 46 (translit. Starke 1985: 341). This Thunder 
Song is for Suwasuna, a god only attested in this festival and related texts. See Watkins (1986: 
713-17; 1995: 144-8) on the phrase. Istanuwa appears to be near the Sangarius River, since the 
ritual mentions a toast to it (CTH 772.2 = KUB 35.135 iv 16’-17’, translit. Starke 1985: 322, see 
Hutter 2003: 239). Also note another lacunose line discussed by Watkins (1986: 713-15), which 
he restores as “When the man came from steep [Wilusa?]” dlati-tta ahba LU-i§ auita [Wilusati] 
(Luwian Moon Incantation: CTH 766 = KUB 35.103 iii 11, translit. Starke 1985: 223). There has 
been much skepticism about the formula. Neumann (1999: 21, n. 20) suggests reading the phrase 
as “when they came from the ... meadowland,” while Starke (1997: 473, n. 78) argues that ala- 
means “sea,” and thus translates, “when they came from the sea, from Wilusa.” Watkins (1987b; 
1987c: 312; 1995: 144-51, with n. 19), however, has shown that ala- does indeed mean “steep” or 
“high,” as seen from the fact that it modifies “rock face” (uwdniya-) in Ritual of Puriyanni 
against the Impurity of a House: CTH 758.1.C = KUB 35.54 iii 18 (translit. Starke 1985: 68). 
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Luwian incipit represents, though much less well known as a whole to 
Classicists. In large part this is because of the current state of research on 
the genre. At this point Hittitologists do not all agree that there is a single 
genre; that it represents a bilingual oral tradition, rather than texts trans- 
lated by scribes into Hittite; or that the Hittite versions are poetic. I have 
discussed elsewhere in detail the evidence that there is a single genre, and 
that the genre was the product of a bilingual oral tradition that may have 
started out as the property of the Hurrians, but thrived in its new Hittite 
milieu.’ In this chapter I will only summarize the evidence, providing some 
comparisons between Hittite and Greek poetic formulas and type scenes. 
The results set the stage for some far-reaching conclusions. The influ- 
ence of the Gilgamesh story on Homeric epic has long been acknowledged, 
in the fantastic wanderings of Odysseus and in the intense friendship 
between Achilles and Patroclus in the Iliad,° as has the connection between 
the Kumarbi cycle and Hesiod’s Theogony.’ But, most Classicists do not 
know that both stories were told within a single genre in Syro-Anatolia.* 
Indeed, there has been a tendency to separate the Greek hexametric 
narratives into different genres, distinguishing heroic epic from folktale 
(Iliad and Odyssey) within the oeuvre of Homer, and Homeric epic from 
Hesiod’s cosmogonic, didactic, and genealogical works (Theogony, Works 
and Days, and Catalog of Women), while the Homeric Hymns are put into 
yet another category of religious narratives praising the gods.’ In fact, 
according to its formal features, Greek hexametric poetry was a single 
genre, as was Hurro-Hittite narrative song, and both sets of texts encom- 
pass the same types of subgenres: heroic, theogonic, didactic, genealogical, 
and praise of individual gods.'° Thus, after it is established that the Song of 


> Bachvarova (2014). © M. L. West (1997a: 402-17). 7 For references see n. 14. 

* Bryce (1999: 262) did note the significance of the presence of the Gilgamesh story at Hattusa. 
° The term “epic,” like other terms drawn from ancient Greek literature, such as “lyric,” 
“tragedy,” and “hero,” has been applied with more or less success to any number of narrative 
traditions, and there have been attempts to separate “epic” from “folk tale,” “heroic” from 
“romantic,” and so on, on the basis of aesthetic judgments that have little or nothing to do with 
the notions of genre held by the original audiences and composers. The questions of genre and 
of the applicability of modern notions of genre have exercised the minds of many an 
Assyriologist. See, for example, Edzard (1994), listing “fairy tale” motifs in Gilgamesh and 
Huwawa; Gilgamesh, Enkidu, and the Netherworld; and the Lugalbanda stories; and an 
extended discussion of how to define genre in Longman (1991: 3-21). See Gilan (2010) on the 
classification of Near Eastern, especially Hittite, narratives, insisting there is no such thing as 
heroic epic at Hattusa. I do assume that the concept of “hero” has some cross-cultural meaning 
in the eastern Mediterranean. See Chapter 11. 

Foley’s study of some narrative sequences shared by the Homeric Hymns and Homeric epic 
shows the common origin of the two supposedly separate genres (Foley 1997: 151-3). Clay 
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Gilgamesh, the Kumarbi cycle, and the Song of Release belong to a single 
tradition, it becomes clear that Homer, Hesiod, and the Homeric Hymns 
could have borrowed much of their Near Eastern material through a single 
channel as a single unified tradition that looked much like the Hurro- 
Hittite narrative tradition found at Hattusa, an assumption strengthened 
by the fact that Hurro-Hittite formulas can also be found in Greek 
hexametric poetry. A theory that can present a single source for a large 
number of the parallels between Near Eastern narrative poetry and Greek 
hexametric poetry as a whole, even if transmitted via multiple locations 
and at different times, has superior explanatory power to the piecemeal 
theories offered so far attempting to explain each parallel individually. 

On the other hand, the temptation to draw a straight line between texts 
should be avoided, between the Kumarbi cycle and the Theogony, for 
example, or between the Song of Gilgamesh and the Iliad or Odyssey. Nor 
should it be assumed that the process of transmission was as simple as our 
incomplete evidence suggests. Multiple, repeated layers of transmission 
should be assumed, for the most part east to west, but also west to east, 
although the nature of our evidence complicates our ability to see the latter. 
Furthermore, we should be careful to avoid the simplistic assumption that 
what can be detected in the preserved documents is a truly representative 
sample of the stories told in eastern Mediterranean narrative traditions, 
although I will argue in subsequent chapters that in fact it was the themes 
themselves of the Near Eastern stories that show clear parallels to Greek 
hexametric poetry which drove the stories’ transmission. 
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I here provide an overview of the genre, its members, and its stylistic 
features. I touch on the evidence that the written texts refract an oral 
tradition.'' I also discuss the cult context informing and motivating the 
performances of some of the songs. 


(2006: 4-6) lays out the evidence internal to the Homeric texts that narratives about gods 
were rated on the same level as narratives about heroes and were performed in the same 
contexts. See Graziosi and Haubold (2005) on the unity of Greek cosmogonic and heroic epic. 
Nagy (2010: 79-127) shows that performers of hymns to gods were not differentiated from 
performers of epic. For example, Demodocus sings a hymn about Aphrodite, then performs a 
segment of the Trojan War epic. 

I borrow the term “refract” from Sourvinou-Inwood, who uses it to explain the relationship 
between “real-life” rituals and iconography or myths connected to the rituals, one in which the 
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I begin by describing the texts that belong to the genre of Hurro-Hittite 
narrative song, summarizing their plots and pointing out some interesting 
connections with other narrative traditions in the area. First the Kumarbi 
cycle. Modern scholars have grouped together a series of songs telling of 
conflicts between gods for control of heaven into a single cycle: the Song of 
Birth, Song of the Sea, Song of Hedammu, and Song of Ullikummi.'* All are 
found in both Hurrian and Hittite versions. In nearly all cases the Hittite 
version is substantially better preserved than the Hurrian one. This is a set 
of songs with an international theater of action: Mesopotamian, Hurrian, 
north Syrian, and Hittite places and gods make their appearance. The cycle 
as a whole has been compared to the Theogony, while the individual songs 
are perhaps best compared to the Homeric Hymns, the more elaborate of 
which tell famous stories about the gods.’ The theogonic storylines have 
roots that go back as far as the Sumerian tale Enki and Ninhursag, some of 
whose themes the Akkadian Epic of Creation shares, and they have many 
branches, including the Akkadian Atrahasis, Orphic cosmogony, and the 
theogonies of the Phoenician Sanchuniathon (whose floruit is unclear) and 
the sixth-century Pherecydes of Syros.'* I agree with Anna Maria Polvani, 
however, that we should be careful to avoid a too rigid and systematic 


ritual is not directly represented, but alluded to by an iconographic or mythological “schema.” 
See for example Sourvinou-Inwood (2003: 85-8). Here I use to it to refer to the relationship 
between “facts” and the evidence available that does not directly represent the facts, but alludes 
in some way to their existence. 

The order follows Rutherford (2001b). On the use and origins of the texts grouped within the 
Kumarbi cycle also see Archi (2009). 

Epic performances began by invoking a god; the Homeridae began with Zeus (Pi. N. 2.3), and 
Thucydides (3.104) calls the Homeric Hymn to Apollo a prooimion, ‘opening’ to another song, 
presumably an epic performance. But, we should expect that the longer hymns stood on their 
own too. See Maslov (2012) for a discussion of the term prooimion, showing that it did not 
originally refer to the Homeric hymns. 

Lesky (1950; 1955) brought the story of the Kumarbi cycle to the attention of Classicists. M. L. 
West (1997a: 276-305) not only reviews the comparisons made with the Epic of Creation (also 
called Enuma Elish) and the Kumarbi cycle but also discusses a wealth of other details that have 
Near Eastern analogs. Rutherford (2009a) is a recent discussion of the parallels and how the 
storyline reached the Greeks. Sanchuniathon and Pherecydes of Syros are both epitomized by 
Philo of Byblos in his Phoenician History. The material from Philo comes to us by way of 
Eusebius. It is presented and discussed by Baumgarten (1981) and Attridge and Oden (1981). 
M. L. West (1966: 24-30; 1971: 1-75), Walcot (1966), and Kirk, Raven, and Schofield (1983: 
50-71) discuss the stories of Sanchuniathon and Pherecydes in light of the Babylonian texts and 
the Greek parallels, while Schibli (1990) deals with Pherecydes alone. A translation and 
discussion of the Orphic cosmogony in the Derveni papyrus may be found in Betegh (2004), 
while all the Orphic material is collected by Bernabé (2004; 2005). Discussion of all these 
sources appears in Lopez-Ruiz (2006; 2010). Translations: Enki and Ninhursag (Old 
Babylonian, see Attinger 1984: 2): ETCSL t.1.1.1; Epic of Creation (from the second half of the 
second millennium): Foster (2005: 436-86); Atrahasis (already attested in the Old Babylonian 
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ordering of the texts, since there is no evidence that the narratives them- 
selves were conceived of by scribes as chapters in a book with a fixed plot, 
nor is there any evidence that they were composed by a single poet 
equivalent to Homer; indeed, there are sufficient stylistic, thematic, and 
linguistic differences to cause us to consider them to be the product of 
more than one individual.’” 

Still, some narratives clearly presuppose others. Thus, the Song of Birth 
starts off the action, telling of the primeval conflicts between the gods Alalu 
and Anu, then Anu and Kumarbi, the latter leading to the conception of 
the Storm-god of Kummi - in Hurrian Teshshub, in Hittite Tarhun - 
through the ingestion of Anu’s sperm by Kumarbi.'° 

The Song of the Sea, performed in a ritual for Mt. Hazzi, the home of 
Ugaritic Baal and known in Greek as Mt. Casius, tells of the conflict 
between Teshshub and the Sea, in which the Sea unleashes a great flood. 
The tale parallels the Syrian story about the battle between Baal and Yam. 
It should come before the Song of Hedammu, “’ since it explains why the 


period): Foster (2005: 227-80). Lopez-Ruiz (2013: 1-62) now conveniently collects translations 
of these texts and other relevant texts and discusses the texts. 

Polvani (2008), discussing how some texts of the Kumarbi cycle show closer affinities to 
Mesopotamian analogs and to each other than others. See Starke (1990: 306, with n. 1048) for 
the unusual number of Luwianisms in one version of the Song of Ullikummi (CTH 345.3.1.A = 
KBo 26.65+), as an example of the linguistic differences not only between texts, but between 
textualizations. Also see n. 60 below. 

Often called the “Song of Kingship in Heaven” or the “Song of Kumarbi” by modern scholars, a 
newly joined fragment to the first tablet allows us to reconstruct the actual title of the work 
as the “Song of Going out,” i. e., the “Song of Birth” (KUB 33.120 + KBo 52.10 iv 28’ = CTH 344. 
A, see Corti 2007). For a possible Hurrian version see Mythological Fragments: CTH 370.11 = 
KUB 47.56, mentioning Anu, Alalu, and Kumarbi (see translit. and discussion in Salvini and 
Wegner 2004: 17-18, 38, No. 7). The theme of the conception and birth of Teshshub and his 
various rivals can be compared to the difficult births of Zeus, Athena, and Apollo, and to How 
Sosruquo Was Born (Abaza Saga 86, trans. Colarusso 2002: 185-7). We are not absolutely sure 
of Kummi’s location, but it is somewhere in the mountainous northeast Tigris region, and from 
its earliest attestation it is strongly associated with Teshshub. At Hattusa it is mentioned in 
Hurro-Hittite songs and rituals (Mayer 2002; Wilhelm 1994: 317-18). 

A possible Hittite textualization of Song of the Sea, booked under Fragments of the Kumarbi 
Myth: CTH 346.9.A = KBo 26.105, tells of a massive inundation by the sea, whom Kumarbi tries 
to appease with offerings; see Haas (2006: 151-2). A Hurrian textualization of the Song of the 
Sea begins Siradili kiaze “I shall recount the sea,” and is labeled in the colophon DUB.LKAM SA 
A.A[B.BA] “first tablet of the sea”; other Hurrian fragments may belong to the same text 
(Fragments of the Kumarbi Myth: CTH 346.11 = KUB 45.63, VBoT 59, translit. Salvini and 
Wegner 2004: 46-8, Nos. 12, 13, discussion pp. 21-2). The song may also be mentioned in a 
library catalog listing tablets of rituals and noting that the relevant tablet has disappeared: 
"DUB.I'[+(x).KAM S]A A.AB.BA Sard-maczat UL artari “1 [+ ?] tablet(s) of the sea, but it is not 
available” (Tablet Catalog of the DUB.x.KAM Type: CTH 276.2 = KUB 30.43 iii 2'-3’, ed. with 
discussion Dardano 2006: 38, 42-3). The song was performed in Ritual for Mt. Hazzi: CTH 785 
= KUB 44.7 (Rutherford 2001b: 598); on the ritual and Mt. Hazzi see further Chapter 10, 256-8. 
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Sea would take the side of Kumarbi and give him his daughter in order that 
the sea monster Hedammu be conceived to fight Teshshub.’® In the Hittite 
versions Hedammu is defeated when ISTAR seduces him, and in response 
Kumarbi creates - by ejaculating onto a rock - the deaf and dumb rock 


?'°), who will be impervious to her 


monster Ullikummi (‘destroy Kummi 
wiles, as told in the Song of Ullikummi.”° In the Hurrian versions she is the 
goddess of magic Shawushka, while in the Hittite versions the Akkadogram 
ISTAR conceals the name of the Anatolian goddess Anzili.*' In addition to 
the Hittite fragments, there are up to eight Hurrian fragments, and the 
Hittite and Hurrian versions diverge too much for the one to be considered 
simply a translation of the other.** 

We have other fragments of narratives that do not necessarily fit in the 
cycle, but contain characters and formulas common to the genre and either 
describe or allude to the conflicts of various gods with the Storm-god. For 
example, one fragment recounts how Mt. Pishaisha happens upon a naked 
and sleeping ISTAR and sleeps with her, just as the gardener did with 
Inanna in the Sumerian Inanna and Shukaletuda. Like Inanna, the goddess 
is enraged, and the mountain pleads for his life and offers to tell her a story 
that alludes to two matches between the Storm-god and a rival, in one case 
the Sea, in the other Mts. Namni and Hazzi.?* The story of the mountains’ 
rebellion against the Storm-god is told in another fragment that also 
mentions Eltara, who is presumably an analog of El, a member of the 
earlier generation of Mesopotamian gods.”* A third fragment, Ea and the 
Beast, involves some of the same characters that appear in the Kumarbi 


On the widespread and ancient story of the Storm-god in conflict with the sea, see Schwemer 
(2008b: 24-7). 

18 CTH 348. For the Hurrian version see Salvini and Wegner (2004: 19, 40-1, Nos. 8, 8a). 
Schwemer (2008b: 6) thinks the Song of the Sea was the final episode of the cycle. 

19 Salvini (1977: 85). 

?° CTH 345. For the Hurrian version of the Song of Ullikummi see Salvini and Wegner (2004: 19, 
41-2, No. 9). 

*1 See Wilhelm (2010b) showing that the goddess hiding behind the Akkadogram ISTAR is the 
Anatolian goddess Anzili, and Bachvarova (2013a) on the implications of the equation. On the 
Hurrian goddess of magic Shawushka, see Wegner (1981), and for the citations of Anzili in the 
Hittite versions of the Kumarbi cycle, see Bachvarova (2013a: 27). A table of equations of Near 
Eastern gods is provided in Table 2. 

? Giorgieri (2001). 

ot Fragments Mentioning Ishtar (Mt. Pishaisha): CTH 350.3.A = KUB 33.108 (trans. M. 
Bachvarova in Chavalas 2013: 284); Inanna and Shukaletuda (trans. ETCSL t.1.3.3). See 
Rutherford (2001b: 602), Haas (2006: 212-13), Singer (2007: 634-5), and discussion by 
Bachvarova in Chavalas (2013). 

*4 Mythological Fragments: CTH 370.1.63.A = KBo 22.87; see discussion by Polvani (2008). Eltara 
appears in rituals directed at the Former Gods, the gods deposed by the Storm-god, but he is 
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cycle, such as Ea and the river Tigris, along with an unnamed beast, who 
proclaims his privileged knowledge of upcoming events, the doings of an 
unnamed god who will overcome the other gods. It picks up the themes of 
kingship of the gods in heaven, the defeat and underground exile of a god, 
impregnation by spit, pregnancy, and birth.” 

Two additional songs have been suggested to belong to the Kumarbi 
cycle, the Song of LAMMA and the Song of Silver, but the remains of the 
Song of LAMMA do not allow us to fit it tightly into the master plot of 
Teshshub’s fight for power. In it, the tutelary deity, made king in heaven, 
does not carry out his duties; therefore, humans no longer make sacrifices 
to the gods. Because the song refers to both LAMMA (the “tutelary deity”) 
and Hebat, the patron deities of Carchemish, the narrative could originate 
from there.” Similarly, in the extant remains of the Song of Silver there is 
no obvious mention of a conflict between the semi-divine hero and his 
half-brother Teshshub. The story opens with a proem that is typical of 
Hurro-Hittite song: “I sing him, excellen[t] Silver.”*’ Mocked by the other 
children for having no father, Silver confronts his mother and learns his 
father is Kumarbi. A half-divine figure is also found in the Old Hittite myth 
Illuyanka, and they form striking parallels with Gilgamesh on the one hand 
and Greek heroes on the other. We can only understand a few more points 
in the narrative. Silver sets off to Urkesh, Kumarbi’s home in northeast 
Syria, but he cannot find his father there. He pulls down and threatens the 
sun and the moon, exhibiting, perhaps, the same kind of hybristic behavior 
that led to Bellerophontes’ demise, for the Greek hero attempted to ride 
Pegasus up to the gods’ seat Olympus. Further parallels have been found 
with the myth of the half-divine Phaethon, who attempts to ascend to 
heaven in the chariot of his father, the sun.”® 


not mentioned otherwise in Hurro-Hittite song, and his existence does not fit well with the 
genealogy laid out in the Song of Birth. On the Former Gods see Chapter 4, 94. 

CTH 351.1.A = KBo 31.95+: Fragments Mentioning Ea (Ea and the Beast, ed. and discussion 
Archi 2002a); see further Haas (2006: 143-4; 2007a: 347). 

6 CTH 343, see Haas (2006: 146-7) for an interpretation and Archi (2009: 218) on the connection 
to Carchemish. 

CTH 364.1.A = HFAC 1217. 

On Illuyanka see Chapter 10, 252-6. For Bellerophontes’ ascent to heaven, see Pi. I. 7.43-8 (not 
found in Homer: see Chapter 16, 424-6). See James and van der Sluijs (2012) on the parallels 
with the Phaethon story, Gantz (1993: 31-4) for the Greek sources for Phaethon. On references 
in the Song of Silver to the mountainous homeland of the Hurrians north of Urkesh, see 
Buccellati and Kelly-Buccellati (2009: 67-9). Possible parallels to the opening scenario of the 
Song of Silver are found in Caucasian myth: Circassian Saga 39: The Ballad of Ashamaz (trans. 
Colarusso 2002: 172-3); Abaza Saga 72: Chwadlazhwiya’s Tale (trans. Colarusso 2002: 290-6). 
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Moving on to songs that definitely do not belong to the Kumarbi cycle, 
the Song of Keshshi (Hurr. ‘hunter’*’) deals with a hero who lives among 
humans, like Silver.” It tells the story of the hunter Keshshi, married to the 
beautiful but false Shinda(li)meni, and her evil brother, Udibsharri. The 
narrative is extant in Hurrian, Hittite, and Akkadian, the latter attested in a 
single fragment from Amarna in Hittito-Egyptian ductus. Six of the frag- 
ments at Hattusa are in Hittite, while eighteen (including one duplicate) 
are in Hurrian. It is very unfortunate that we can understand so little of 
this narrative, one version of which was made up of at least fifteen tablets 
and was well over 6,000 lines,’ for its length indicates its importance to its 
audience and tellers. It has been shown that there are significant differences 
between the longer Hurrian and shorter Hittite versions.** 

We pick up the narrative already in progress in the Hittite version, where 
we learn that Keshshi is so smitten with his wife that he neglects the gods, 
failing to provide them with their food and libations, and no longer goes out 
to hunt. His mother complains that he does not care for her any longer, and 
pays attention only to his wife, so Keshshi takes up his spear and heads to the 
mountains to hunt. During his extended time in the mountains he suffers 
from hunger and thirst and falls ill. He has a series of seven ominous dreams, 
which his mother will interpret for him. Keshshi’s divine father intervenes in 
the action in some unclear way, as do his divine ancestors. The dreams of 
Keshshi parallel those of Gilgamesh when he is on his journey to the Cedar 
Mountains to do battle with Huwawa, but Gilgamesh’s dreams are not 
included in the corresponding section of the extant Hittite versions of the 
Song of Gilgamesh.*’ In the Hurrian version of the Song of Keshshi, other 
gods are involved, including ISTAR, the Sun-god, and the Moon-god. We 
can recognize a scene involving an assembly of elders, to which Keshshi’s 
wife is called to be accused by Keshshi, and various omens are discussed in 
other parts of the text, along with Keshshi’s pleas for success in hunting. The 
story shares elements of the Greek myth of Meleager, who violates the taboo 
against engaging in heterosexual sex while hunting by courting Atalanta.”* 


2° Wilhelm (1999). 

CTH 361. For a transliteration and discussion of the Hurrian version see Salvini and Wegner 

(2004: 23-7, 56-69), with new pieces in Dijkstra (2008). For the Hittite version see translations 

of Haas (2006: 206-10) and Bachvarova in Chavalas (2013: 284-7). 

*! Cf. colophon of CTH 361.11.2 = KUB 47.2 left edge 9-11: “Fourteenth tablet of the Song of 
Keshshi, not finished,” and discussion and translit. of Salvini and Wegner (2004: 23, 25, 60, 
No. 27). 

2 Dijkstra (2008), Haas (2006: 208). 33 Haas (2006: 209-11). 

4 On Meleager see Felson-Rubin and Sale (1983). 
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The Song of Gilgamesh will be discussed in some detail in the 
following chapter. I will point out only two important facts here: Any 
theory of the introduction of Hurro-Hittite song to Hattusa needs to 
take into account the fact that the Song of Gilgamesh, the Kumarbi cycle, 
and the Song of Release all belong to the genre, rather than treating 
each separately. Secondly, there is enough of the Hurrian version to 
show that it differed significantly from the Hittite version. Neither 
version was simply a translation of the Akkadian Epic of Gilgamesh; 
both were tailored to meet the preferences of its Anatolian audience. 
The variations alone, which are typical of oral traditions, differentiate it 
from the Standard Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh, a product of the 
scribal schools. 

A similar argument can be made concerning the fragments of Atrahasis 
found at Hattusa. Another widely attested narrative in the Akkadian 
tradition, with Old Babylonian, Middle Babylonian, Late Babylonian, and 
Neo-Assyrian versions, Atrahasis is a product of a long-standing tradition, 
containing within it the plot line of the older Sumerian Flood Story.°? It 
tells one key episode in the Mesopotamian cosmogonic myth, the inven- 
tion of humans to do manual labor for the gods and the gods’ attempt to 
destroy them when they become too numerous, sending a flood that 
destroys all of mankind except for the clever Atrahasis and those he 
brought on board his boat; humans are saved because Atrahasis is careful 
to follow the advice of the god Enki. The similarities with the Biblical story 
of Noah and the ancient Greek myth of Deucalion are obvious.”*° Parts of a 
version of Atrahasis were incorporated into the Standard Babylonian Epic 
of Gilgamesh, related by its hero, here named Utnapishtim, to Gilgamesh,” 
and already in the early second-millennium Sumerian Death of Gilgamesh 
reference is made to Gilgamesh’s journey to Ziusudra, the Sumerian 


35 In the Flood Story (trans. Black et al. 2004: 212-15), humans are created to relieve the gods 
from the burden of irrigation work, but then grow too numerous. All but Ziusudra, aided by 
Enki, are destroyed in a flood. A related text is the Babylonian Epic of Creation, in which the 
father god Apsu is offended by the clamor of the younger gods, and calls an assembly in which, 
against the desires of their mother Tiamat, he decides to destroy the younger gods. But, Ea saves 
them by putting Apsu to sleep and capturing him, then goes on to produce Marduk, whose 
creation corresponds to the creation of man in Atrahasis. Marduk is so disruptive to the older 
gods that they decide to do battle against him to free themselves from “this unremitting yoke” 
(OB 1 122, trans. Foster 2005: 443). Tiamat wins the battle and ends the problems by creating 
another set of beings, one of whom now is in control of both the army and the assembly. 
Eastern Mediterranean texts telling of the Deluge are collected and discussed in Lopez-Ruiz 
(2013: 63-106). 

36 See M. L. West (1997a: 489-93). 57 See Foster (2005: 227-8). 
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equivalent of Utnapishtim, so it seems likely that the flood story had 
already been pulled into the Gilgamesh myth at that point.** 

I argue that the Hittite scraps of Atrahasis should be grouped in the 
genre of Hurro-Hittite narrative song, and I explore here some of the 
variations in the narrative, insofar as its fragmentary nature will allow, 
which show that it was not a canonical written text solely the province of 
learned scribes, although our only access to it is through scribes.” 

A possible Middle Babylonian version in a Hittite hand is found in 
Hattusa, but it consists only of a single fragment mentioning Atrahasis, too 
small to be placed.*” Two New Hittite exemplars can also be found, one a 
copy of an older Middle Hittite tablet.*’ In the latter tablet the text is laid 
out in two columns per side, and its colophon runs across the column 
division, a phenomenon typical of bilingual tablets, suggesting that there 
was an Akkadian or - more likely in my opinion - a Hurrian version in the 
lost facing column.** This fragment contains a scene in which Enlil is 
informed by his vizier Nusku that some of the gods refuse to do hard labor 
any more, which follows quite closely the Standard Babylonian version. 
The scanty fragments of the other Hittite version, laid out with one column 
per tablet side, indicate that it deviated from the Akkadian version in 
important details, including the types of disasters visited on humans by 
the gods - here one involves a plague of ants — but especially in the 
addition of a new character, the father of Atrahasis, a human named 
Hamsha or “Fifty” (also a term for Enlil) in direct communication with 
Kumarbi, who may or may not be replacing Enlil.*° 


38 Trans. George (1999: 198-9). Also see George (2003: 97-8) for the possible inclusion of the 

Ziusudra episode in an early version of Gilgamesh and Huwawa A. 

I will treat parallels between Atrahasis and the Hurro-Hittite Song of Release in Chapter 6. 

*° CTH 347 = KBo 36.26. Soysal (2013: 698) has recently suggested that the fragment KBo 47.147 

(CTH 832: Hittite Fragments with Various Contents, translit. Groddek 201 1a: 130-1) mentions 

Atrahasis in an OB spelling of the initial syllable (" Wa-tar-ra-ha-3i-i3). He suggests it is a 

version of Atrahasis. It could also be a historiola referring to the myth embedded in an 

incantation, as is KUB 8.62, discussed in Chapter 4. 

Polvani (2003: 538-9) notes that CTH 347.2.A = KUB 36.74 shows signs of being a NH copy of 

a MH version because of the use of older sign forms (copied therefore from the tablet itself, not 

by dictation), and suggests that it and the MB version represent a tradition which could have 

been imported directly from Babylon, after Mursili I seized the city. See translation and 

discussion of the Hittite version in Haas (2006: 277-9); translit., trans. and discussion in 

Polvani (2003). Translations of the Akkadian versions found at other sites are provided by 

Foster (2005: 227-80). 

® See Haas (2006: 278). 

* CTH 347.1.A = KBo 53.5 + KUB 8.63, and see Haas (2006: 278) and J. L. Miller (2005) on 
Hamsha. The “Land of Fifty” appears in Gula-AN and the Seventeen Kings, one of the Akkadian 
narratives concerning the rebellion against Naram-Sin. The geonym is otherwise unattested. See 
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Parallels with the Kumarbi cycle with regard to vocabulary items in fact 
suggest that the Hurro-Hittite text under discussion is a separate story that 
incorporates elements of Atrahasis (as the Mesopotamian Epic of Gilga- 
mesh did), along with elements found in other Hurro-Hittite narratives. 
Although Hurrian versions have not yet been found, Hurrian influence in 
at least one of the Hittite versions is indicated by the presence of 
Kumarbi.* 

The Akkadian narrative about Atrahasis found at Ugarit exhibits similar 
variations. The story is preserved in a fragment containing only part of the 
first and fourth columns of the tablet, which mentions the main charac- 
ter.” On the one hand there is a clear reference to the gods’ decision to 
flood the earth, and to the scene in which Enki/Ea circumvents the 
stricture imposed upon him not to reveal the gods’ plans to any humans 
by speaking to a reed wall in his temple, knowing full well that Atrahasis 
can overhear him. Here the Mesopotamian storyline seems to be followed 
quite closely. On the other hand, the poorly preserved fourth column 
mentions “your wife” and “life” two times in the accusative; the direct 
speech thus has affinities with Gilgamesh’s dialogue with Utnapishtim and 
the sage’s sympathetic wife concerning his desire for eternal life, and here 
the narrative seems to deviate significantly from the Mesopotamian story- 
line. Like the Bogazk6y text discussed above, which seems to be part of a 
bilingual tablet, it has been suggested from the layout of the piece, marked 
with horizontal lines dividing it into short paragraphs, that the tablet from 


J. G. Westenholz (1997: 252-3) ad i 19’. Archi notes that in the Song of Birth, Enlil and 
Kumarbi are two separate gods (2004b: 321), but it is impossible to decide here whether or not 
Kumarbi is replacing Enlil. 

Polvani (2003: 537-8). The use of the rare Luwian word harsantan (a part of a vehicle) in it, 
similar to the term °Sharsandahit ‘vehicle part’ in the Song of Ullikummi, speaks to “the 
formation of, if not a real and proper poetic literary language, at least a lexical formulary 
peculiar to mythological texts,” as Polvani (2003: 537) observes (CTH 347.1.A = KUB 8.63 i 14’; 
CTH 345.1.2.A = KUB 36.12 iii 7’, trans. M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 158). The older 
Hittite fragment of the Atrahasis contains the puzzling phrase, “we (will) saw the burden” 
(aimp[a]n ardumeni) in CTH 347.2.A = KUB 36.74 iii 2’. The verb root ard- (‘saw’) is otherwise 
confined to the Song of Ullikummi, in the significant word arddla (CTH 347.2.A = KUB 36.74 iii 
2'; CTH 345.1.3.1.A = KBo 26.65 ii 18’; KUB 33.106 iii 52’, trans. M. Bachvarova in Lépez-Ruiz 
2013: 160, 162), the only occurrences of the neuter plural noun; see Polvani (2003: 533). It is the 
primeval saw taken from the sealed storehouse of the gods to cut the monster Ullikummi from 
the earth. The term aimpa- (‘burden’) is also favored in the Kumarbi cycle and ancillary texts, 
appearing once in the Song of LAMMA and twice in the Song of Birth, there referring to the 
burden put inside Kumarbi when he swallows Anu’s “manliness” (CTH 343.1.A = KUB 33.112 
iv 10’, fragmentary context, trans. Hoffner 1998a: 47; CTH 344.A = KUB 33.120 i 30, 34, trans. 
M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 141). 

48 RS 22.421 (ed. Nougayrol in Nougayrol et al. 1968: 300-4, No. 167; trans. Foster 2005: 255). 
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Ugarit was a bilingual, with Sumerian, Hurrian, or Hittite on the missing 
side.*° Finally, even though it can be linked to an ongoing oral tradition, 
Atrahasis was also part of the Hittite-influenced scribal schooling at Ugarit, 
illustrated by a trilingual scholastic text LU.DINGIR.RA found at Ugarit in 
Sumerian with Akkadian and Hittite translations, which was imported 
from Hattusa.*’ All this adds up to suggest that Hittite scribes were taught 
to write using well-known myths, as Akkadian scribes were. But, I argue 
that the Hurro-Hittite myths were derived quite directly from an oral 
milieu. 

The Song of Release, a Hurro-Hittite song discovered in the late 
twentieth-century excavations at Hattusa, is the most extensively attested, 
with approximately one hundred fragments representing perhaps three 
different versions, one of which was more than five tablets long.** They 
were all found in a single area of the Oberstadt, a part of the capital only 
recently excavated, primarily in Building 16, but also in Building 15. 
Possibly all the tablets were originally stored in a single pithos jar, along 
with a Middle Babylonian version of Gilgamesh, a Luwian song from the 
Festival of Istanuwa, and a Hattic passage of the type performed in the 


purulli festival.”° 


Quite a suggestive grouping! Five different languages, two 
texts with a tight connection to live performances, one that was confined to 
the world of the educated scribe, and then the Song of Release. The Song of 
Release is among the earliest attested of the Hurro-Hittite narratives. The 
ductus and the language of the Hittite side show that the written version is 
a product of the Middle Hittite period (ca. 1400 sce). But, as far as we 
know, it was not copied in later times, for the attestations are confined to 
this single cache. 

Besides possibly Atrahasis, the Song of Release is the only Hurro-Hittite 
text written down in bilingual format, a format otherwise seen at Hattusa 
in the Old Hittite Hattusili’s Testament (an admonitory historical text in 
Hittite and Akkadian), some Hattic passages, and some examples of 


*° Kammerer (1993: 193-5), suggesting Sumerian could be on the missing side. 


RS 25.421 (eds. J. Nougayrol, No. 169, and E. Laroche, No. 2, in Nougayrol et al. 1968: 310-19, 

773-9), and see Neu (1995a: 126-7) on LU.DINGIR.RA at Ugarit. 

48 CTH 789. On the number of versions see Archi (2007b: 189). For bibliographic details see 
Chapter 5, 111, n. 2. 

a Klinger (2001b: 205-6); Epic of Gilgamesh: CTH 341.1 = KBo 32.128-33 (translit. and discussion 
Wilhelm 1988); Festival of Istanuwa: CTH 772 = KBo 32.126 + 126a (translit. Starke 1985: 
366-7, with p. 359); Hattic Songs of the Women of Tissaruliya: CTH 741.1.C = KBo 32.121 
(translit. Klinger 1996: 717-18). On the purulli festival see Chapter 10, 252-4. On this 
remarkable find, see P. Neve and H. Otten in Neve (1984; 1986). 

5° Neu (1996: 3-7). 
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teaching texts in the Mesopotamian scribal tradition.°' We do find that 
treaties can appear in two versions, one Hittite and one Akkadian, as can 
Old Hittite historiographic documents. Thus, Hattusili’s Annals exist in a 
Hittite and an Akkadian version, as does the Telipinu Proclamation.” 
With respect to Hattusili’s Testament and the Hattic—Hittite bilinguals, 
the two versions are sufficiently similar to be considered an original text 
accompanied by a translation, rather than two independent partially or 
nearly coinciding productions, unlike other Hurro-Hittite songs that have 
been found in both Hittite and Hurrian versions. The Song of Release is a 
more complex case; I will argue later in this chapter that it reveals the 
existence of a bilingual oral tradition. 

The plot of the epic will be discussed in greater detail in later chapters of 
this book, in which the significance of its ties to other eastern Mediterra- 
nean narratives will be explored more fully, but I point out some key 
features here that show its importance for the prehistory of Greek epic. The 
Song of Release tells the story of the destruction of the north Syrian town of 
Ebla, brought on by the refusal of its council to release certain captives 
from the town of Ikinkalis, despite the attempts on the part of their king 
Meki to persuade them to accept the admonitions of the Storm-god. Here 
we have a plot with remarkable resemblances to that of the Iliad, both with 
respect to the overall plot concerning the conflict over Helen, and with 
respect to the conflict that sets the action in motion in Book I, when 
Achilles and king Agamemnon quarrel over the return of the concubine 
Chryseis to her father who has come to ransom her. However, in contrast 
to the Iliad, in which the notion of leadership is explored through the 
characters of Agamemnon and Achilles on the one hand, and Priam, Paris, 
and Hector on the other, the Song of Release unequivocally takes the side of 
the king, whose special relationship with the Storm-god enables him to 
relay the words of the god demanding the release of the captives, with the 


°! See Cooper (1971) for a listing of the bilinguals including Akkadian and/or Sumerian. The 
Akkadian/Hittite bilinguals include omen texts, hymns, and a wisdom text also found at Ugarit. 
The Sumerian/Akkadian texts are incantations. The Sumerian/Akkadian/Hittite trilinguals are 
a hymn and wisdom literature. Many of the Hattic/Hittite bilinguals or “quasi-bilinguals,” 
which consist of passages quoted as part of rituals, especially building rituals, and songs, 
especially antiphonal songs involving groups of young women, are collected in Schuster (1974; 
2002). There are Hurrian/Hittite bilingual or quasi-bilingual incantations. That is, they exist in 
some copies with Hurrian legomena, while in others the legomena are in Hittite, for example, 
CTH 780: Ritual of Allaiturahhi (see Haas and Wegner 1988: 5). 

It is generally believed that the Akkadian version of Hattusili’s Annals is dependent on the 
Hittite one, rather than vice versa, but see Devecchi (2005: 26-32) for discussion with counter- 
arguments. For more details on the Annals, see Chapter 8, 149, with n. 44. 
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conditional promise of prosperity for the city if it obeys, and utter destruc- 
tion if its council refuses.’* The message in the threat of the destruction of 
the city is underlined repeatedly in an accompanying set of parables in 
which different creatures are punished for their lack of gratitude to their 
mentors. 

Four more possible members of Hurro-Hittite song are Elkunirsa and 
Ashertu, The Heroic Deeds of Gurparanzah, the Tale of Appu, and the Song 
of Oil. Elkunirsa and Ashertu tells the earliest known version of the 
Potiphar’s wife tale (also found in the myth of Bellerophontes). It follows 
the standard verse structure for Hurro-Hittite narrative song, and it was 
used somehow in a purification ritual. It tells of how Ashertu, rebuffed by 
the Storm-god, threatens him, but is punished by him with her husband’s 
permission. Then, she seems to reconcile with her husband and is free to 
retaliate against the Storm-god, although he is warned by his sister, ISTAR. 
The story breaks off here, and the back side of the tablet presents a 
purification ritual, which describes ISTAR begging for the life of her 
brother.* The Heroic Deeds of Gurparanzah tells of how Gurparanzah, 
king of Ailanuwa, won the hand of Tadizuli, daughter of the king of 
Akkade, in a contest with bow and arrow at a feast at court, a scene with 
obvious parallels to Odysseus’ contest with the suitors of his wife.” The 
Tale of Appu is about a rich but childless man who, through the Sun-god’s 
intervention, produces two sons, named Good (handanza) and Bad 
(huwappas), who end up fighting over their inheritance and taking their 
case to the gods.° We can compare, perhaps, the legal conflict between 
Hesiod and his brother Perses over their inheritance in the Works and 
Days (27-46). Finally, some scholars have proposed that one Hurrian 
fragment be assigned to a Song of Oil. In it, Oil is personified and engages 
in a dialogue with the Hurrian goddess Shawushka, possibly telling of how 
he fought a lion.”” 


un 
oo 


” Bachvarova (2005a). °4 CTH 342. See Bachvarova (2013a: 30-3). 

°° §. P. Morris (1997: 621). The scene in the Odyssey has also been compared to Egyptian 
scenes; see Walcot (1984). Compare also the bride contest in the Turkic epic Alpamysh (Reichl 
1992: 143-70, 339, 351). Levaniouk (2011: 234-5) focuses on the parallel of the eagle as a good 
omen in Alpamysh and Odyssey, which is also found in Gurparanzah. See partial trans. by 

M. Bachvarova in Chavalas (2013: 287-90). 

CTH 360. See Haas (2006: 194-9) for German translation and comparative discussion, also 
Hoffner (1998a: 82-5) for an English translation. 

57 See Giorgieri (2001: 136; 2009) on KBo 27.217 (discussion and translit. Salvini and Wegner 
2004: 19-20, 42-4, No. 10), with duplicates, classified as CTH 345.11.2.A: Song of Ullikummi in 
the KhT. The examples discussed here do not exhaust the possible members of this genre. We 
have a variety of unplaced fragments, some of which could be the remains of otherwise lost 
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The copying down of Hurrian and Hittite narrative songs clearly did not 
happen at a single point in time according to a single process. The Song of 
Release is a one-off Middle Hittite production in a unique format, in which 
the Hittite side follows closely the Hurrian, with no later copies. The Hittite 
Song of Keshshi is extant only in New Hittite copies, while two of the 
Hurrian fragments are of Middle Hittite date. The Song of Silver is similarly 
extant in New Hittite copies with pre-New-Hittite linguistic features.” No 
Hittite piece of the Song of Gilgamesh is earlier than the New Hittite period, 
but two Hurrian fragments date to the Middle Hittite period. The Kumarbi 
cycle is of New Hittite date, both the Hittite and the Hurrian versions, but 
the Song of Birth has Old Hittite features.°° Further study may allow us to 
distinguish between older features that are the result of scribes copying 
older texts and those that are the result of the retention in the poetic 
language of archaisms that gave the poet more flexibility when composing. 


The formal features of Hurro-Hittite narrative song 


Indigenous genres, we can agree, should be defined by indigenous classifi- 
cations as revealed, for example, in terminology, collecting of texts in 
particular locations in an archive or library, or grouping of texts together 
in lists.°' To differentiate among genres we can also use such factors as 
method of composition, occasion of performance or use, audience, and 
performers. Finally, we can use the specific formal characteristics of the 
texts and performances themselves. Of course, because of the nature of our 
access to the evidence in question here — it is incomplete and furthermore 
which texts have been recovered is to some degree random - many of these 
criteria cannot be exploited fully. The key criteria for grouping texts into 
genres therefore must be shared formal features. The shared verse struc- 
ture, formulas, and poetic techniques allow us to delimit a single oral- 
derived genre of Hurro-Hittite song that crossed linguistic barriers at 


songs, cf. the fragments edited in Polvani (1992), ones booked under CTH 349 and 370 on KhT, 
and comments by Beckman (2005: 261). 

Haas (2005: 361) states that they show evidence of being copies of MH precursors. 

5° Hoffner (1988: 162). 

6° Haas (2006: 130), Melchert (2005: 453), who also discusses the fact that different Hurro-Hittite 
songs have different amounts of Luwianisms (also n. 15 here). On the dating of the tablets from 
Hattusa by script, spelling, and ductus, see Chapter 1, 8. 

See Dardano (2006) on Hittite tablet catalogs; van den Hout (2002a) and Archi (2007b: 192-6) 
on how the tablets were organized in the archives; Hutter (2011) on Sammeltafeln (tablets 
containing more than one text). 
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Hattusa, combining indigenous Anatolian themes with Hurrian, Syrian, 
and Mesopotamian ones. 

Poetic figures characteristic of Hurro-Hittite song - parallelism, 
ascending cola, simile and metaphor, assonance and alliteration - are 
typical of Near Eastern literary texts in general.°’ Some features of the 
Hittite versions of the songs are also found in Hittite texts that are derived 
from Hattic precursors. Thus, the inverted word order of the Hittite 
versions of Hurro-Hittite song is also found in translations of Hattic texts; 
it is a marker of Hittite “translation literature” that signals more broadly 
the artistic use of language.’ Clitic doubling, in which characters in a 
sentence appear both as nouns and as members of the enclitic chain (made 
up of pronouns, local particles, and the quotative particle, attached to the 
first word of a sentence), a poetic device which translates roughly as, “the 
mountain, it does X ...,” is another turn of phrase in the Hittite songs that 
is found in Hittite translations of Hattic liturgical phrases.” 

The term “song” (Hitt. ishamdis) is a native one, appearing in at least 
some of the colophons, as well as in self-referential descriptions of the 


mode of performance,°° just as Atrahasis and the Epic of Creation were 


ee 


classified as songs (Akk. zamdru).°’ The performer is identified as a 


LONAR ‘musician, singer’ (Hitt. Uk inirtallas, literally ‘lyre player’®*) in 
the colophons of two of the tablets of the Song of Release and within the 


© On Hurro-Hittite song, see Hoffner (1998a: 66-7; 1998b: 180), Neu (1996: 7), and Watkins 
(1995: 247-8). On the poetic techniques characteristic of the Song of Release and Hurro-Hittite 
poetry in general, see Neu (1988b: 246-8). These correspondences between various Hurro- 
Hittite songs are evidence that they are indeed members of a single literary genre. Archi (2007b: 
197-201) has already pointed out some of the oral features of Hurro-Hittite song. He argues for 
Hittite oral poets: “transmission from the Hurrian to the Hittite can therefore have been 
achieved only orally. Therefore, the Hittite singers received these poems either directly from 
Hurrian singers, and then translated them into their own language or, more frequently, re- 
worked the available written versions whilst respecting the literary form” (Archi 2009: 210). As 
will be seen below, I have a different idea of how the Hurrian songs made their way to the 
Hittite language. 

3 Haas (2006: 123-4). 6+ Sidel’tsev (2002). 

°° Melchert (1998) argues that clitic doubling is unique to Hittite, but D. R. M. Campbell (2007: 
58) notes that clitic doubling with the absolute case pronoun is common in Hurrian. 

°° Schuol (2004: 141), and cf. the openings of Ullikummi: CTH 345.1.1.A = KUB 33.96 i 4, Silver: 

CTH 364.1.A = HFAC 12 i 7, and Gilgamesh: CTH 341.11.1.A, = KUB 8.57 i 1-2, see Chapter 3, 

64-5, and Chapter 5, 113-14, with n. 7. 

Cf. the end of the OB Atrahasis: “This [my] song (is) for your praise” (trans. Foster 2005: 253) 

and the end of the SB Epic of Creation: “Let them sound abroad the song of Marduk,/ How he 

defeated Tiamat and took kingship” (trans. Foster 2005: 485). 

68 According to the lexical list Sa Vocabulary ‘VNAR = 'Ukinirtallas: CTH 299.5 = KBo 1.52 i 15'-16) 
(translit. and trans. Landsberger and Hallock 1955: 64), see Schuol (2004: 163-4). 
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song itself, reference is made to the (poor) pay of the singer.°” To be sure, 
we moderns might not consider the ‘’NAR’s mode of performance to be 
“singing.” It has been proposed that the Hurrian voluntative verb sidatili, 
used in the opening lines of the Song of Release, is related to the Hurrian 
noun Siri ‘number’ and thus should mean ‘I shall recount’.”” However, at 
Mari, the mustawiim, who recites or declaims (ustawiim), is grouped with 
musicians (naérum),’’ indicating that this mode of performance was con- 
sidered to be as artfully produced as a musician’s. Finally, as Gregory Nagy 
has pointed out, cross-cultural evidence shows that while the category of 
song is distinct from everyday speech, it is not necessarily melodic as we in 
modern Western culture would define it.”” 

The noun ishamais is formed from the verb ishai-/ishiya-‘bind’, i.e. 
‘bound speech’;”” compare the Sumerian sign SIR; (SIR) ‘song’, which also 
stands for KESDA ‘knot, bind’. The Hittite term reflects a common Indo- 
European metaphor for poetic verses and narratives as products of crafts- 
men, using images of spinning, weaving, or sewing to describe the process 
of linking together the words and formulaic expressions into a highly 
worked and ornamented whole. Examples include the metaphor of the 
rhapsdidos ‘song-stitcher’, who combines sections (perhaps with a collab- 
orator) as if creating a piece of clothing; the Greek term oimé ‘song’, cf. 
oimos ‘thread’; Gr. humnos from huph- ‘weave’; and the Indic term satra 
‘thread’, on which the words are strung like beads, from the same verb root 
as ishamdis, PIE *shzey- ‘bind’.”* The technological image of a woman or 
man artistically transforming the raw material of language into an object of 
beauty implies a process that requires a level of training, if not profession- 
alism, from the poet. Indeed, the Hittite versions of Hurro-Hittite song are 
just as artistically polished as the Hurrian ones. Certainly, whoever was 
responsible for the Hittite versions of the songs needed to have achieved 
some level of proficiency in the poetic language used in order to produce 


6 


© 


KBo 32.13 bott. edge 2; 66 2’ (translit. and trans. Neu 1996: 227, 526). On the poor (?) pay of 
the singer, see KBo 32.16 iii 4' (translit. and trans. Neu 1996: 278-9, with discussion pp. 8, 284). 
On the term UNAR and his songs in Hittite texts see Schuol (2004: 136-47, 163-72). 

See Neu (1996: 257-8). At Ugarit sr is ‘sing’ and in Akkadian sérum is ‘song’. 

Ziegler (2007: 50-1). ” Nagy (1990b: 19-51). 

73 Haas (2005: 361) and Bader (1989: 23, 269, n. 114). 

# Nagy (1996a: 83-91; 1996b: 61-76; 2009: 229-32; 2010: 278-308). Schmitt (1967: 296-301) and 
Durante (1971, 1976: 2.167-79) discuss the metaphors of building, weaving, and sewing together 
songs in Vedic, Greek, and Germanic. On attempts to connect Hitt. ishamdis with Indic séman, 
and Gr. oimos see HEG (I-K: 379-80) and Maslov (2012: 200-2), covering the scholarly 
discussion although preferring the etymology “path, way” for oimos. The weaving image is also 
used in Sumerian: Sir tag.tag (Alster 1992: 48, n. 97). 
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the formulaic phrasing and prosodic patterns that define the genre. If 
indeed scribes rather than an illiterate singer were responsible for produ- 
cing them, they were steeped in the oral tradition from which the textua- 
lizations of both Hurrian and Hittite songs were derived. 

In the rest of this section I discuss further evidence of variation (beyond 
the differences between the Hittite and Hurrian versions mentioned so far), 
which is a marker of oral-derived texts. I then touch on formulas shared 
among Hurro-Hittite narrative songs, some of which are also found in 
Greek epic. Next, I touch briefly on the prosody of the Hurrian and Hittite 
versions. Finally, I move on to a comparative discussion of the bilingual 
Serbian—-Albanian epic tradition. This last will show that we should con- 
sider the Hurrian and Hittite epic narratives as representing instantiations 
of two nearly convergent but ultimately independent formulaic systems 
developed by bilingual poets, such as found in Central Asia. 

Over the past eighty years the question of orality has both inspired 
and plagued the field of epic studies. When a performer utilizes a chapbook, 
has read an authoritative version, takes notes in order to help his memory, 
or performs with the awareness that his performance will be published 
in print form, is it real “folk” epic? Currently most scholars of modern 
traditional epic accept that none of these factors precludes calling a perform- 
ance “authentically oral.””° In fact, my primary concern here is not whether 
the texts under scrutiny are authentically oral, that is, produced via compos- 
ition in performance by an illiterate performer. With the evidence at hand, it 
is not possible to draw a firm line between texts that were composed in 
performance and ones that were written by scribes. It is not impossible that 
some performers were literate (although to be sure there are no clear 
examples, at Hattusa at least, of literate singers), and scribes were surely well 
aware of the oral tradition, even if they were not master bards themselves.”° 


75 See generally Finnegan (1980), who has, however, been criticized for defining “oral” literature 
too broadly, encompassing anything that is performed aloud. For a comparative analysis of 
Balinese performance traditions, in which training for improvisational oral performances 
includes use of written materials, see de Vet (1996), who in her later work delves into the 
intellectual trends that influenced Parry, showing that his theory of oral poetry was based on 
now outmoded notions contrasting oral and literate modes of thought (de Vet 2005). Powell 
(2002: 4-17, 21-3, 56-71), although revisiting the oral-literate dichotomy, remains particularly 
concerned with the concept that certain types of texts can only be produced with writing, 
even as he notes the ways in which the two concepts have been misused. 

More relevant to those who study ancient epic, since all our sources are perforce written, is the 
work on “textualization” of epic, that is, how an orally produced narrative reaches a written 
form, and to what degree the writing and editing of the text affect its initial production and final 
written form. See Honko (2000a) and more generally the contributions to his edited volume 
(2000b). 
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When a performer is sufficiently proficient in the formulaic phraseology 
in which the story is told, he or she in a sense produces the text anew each 
time it is performed, even if he or she perceives himself or herself to be 
repeating it “exactly.” When scribes absorb enough of the oral traditions to 
be affected by them, and are able to expand and contract episodes to cater to 
their audience, and to vary their wording —- whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously - according to the formulaic systems of the genre, even if they 
intend to reproduce a known text “exactly,” it results in what Paul Zumthor 
has labeled mouvance.’’ Because mouvance in written texts is indicative of a 
living oral tradition, it is one important, if indirect, indication that there 
was an active oral tradition from which written versions of the songs we 
have were drawn. John Miles Foley has explicated the category of “oral- 
derived texts, that is, the manuscript or tablet works of finally uncertain 
provenance that nonetheless show oral traditional characteristics,””® which 
is applicable to Homer and much European narrative poetry dating to the 
medieval period, while in his posthumous book Albert Lord acknowledged 
the possibility of “transitional texts,” composed by literate, even well- 
educated, poets steeped in the oral tradition.” The concept of oral-derived 
or transitional literature is eminently applicable to the material under 
discussion here, though it needs some reshaping to fit the second- 
millennium context of the texts under examination, for it is highly unlikely 
that any of the Hurro-Hittite narrative songs found in Anatolia were copied 
to disseminate works of literature qua literature to a wider audience. 

I present an example from the Song of Ullikummi of the kind of scene- 
level variation expected from oral-derived literature.*” Here the brothers 
of the goddess Anzili come to her and the three go off to observe the 
monstrous being growing from the mountain. I have underlined the 
relevant variations: 

The first version: 


i 15’ ... Tarhun a[nd] Tashmisu 
took each other [b]y the h{and.] [Fro]m the kuntarra- 
building, 
from the temple they went forth [...], while Anzili from 
heaven 


77 Zamthor (1987: 160-72; 1992: 46-9), with reference to medieval manuscripts of troubador 
poetry. This kind of variation is fundamentally different from the errors made by 
Mesopotamian scribes copying out memorized texts, which are discussed by Delnero (2012). 

78 Foley (1990: 5, emphasis in the original, also see his pp. 1-8). ” Lord (1995: 212-37). 

80 Already noticed by Giiterbock (1952: 10-11), with further discussion of variants at Giiterbock 
(1951: 143). Also see Bachvarova (2014). 
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with heroicness cam[e] away. [An]zili to her mind 

spoke in turn. “Wher[e] are they running inside, 
20’ the two brothers?” She sw[ift]ly(?)*’ 

stood, Anzili. Before her two [brothers] she rose up. 

They t[o]ok each other by the hand. 

They went up to Mt. Hazzi.*” 


The second version: 


iv 3! [They] hurr[ied] (?) 

tlook each other [by the hand] 
] they went f[o]rth 

] they walked 


5! 
] with [heroic]ness s/he came back. 


“Whilere they inside 


10’ ] I will proceed to [c]ome. Anzili 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ ] she saw. Anzili 
[ 
[ 
[ 


] before her brother she stood up. 


] began. “Where are you (s.) running? [ ] 
“What path is it? Tell it to me. 
] Tarhun an[swered] Anzili 


15’ ] “... to me Istanu (the Sun-god) answered ...” 


] 


s/he doles [something] 


They 
] they went up [to Mt. Hazz]i.*° 


In the beginning of the passage in question, the differences, as far as the 
lacunae allow us to see, are minor, but the second of the two versions then 
presents a speech by Anzili that is not in the first; although the end of the 
second passage has a large gap, it is clear that those missing lines contained 
material not in the first version. Thus, the second version is expanded 
compared to the first version. 

We can see larger-scale variation in the Song of Hedammu as well, for 
there are at least two different Hittite versions represented among the 
extant fragments; Version “X,” most of one entire tablet, describes in detail 
the seduction of Hedammu by Anzili, while fragments of another tablet, 
“Version Y,” include not only the seduction scene, but also a discussion 
involving Ea, scolding Kumarbi and Tarhun for the damage they are doing 
to humans with their fighting; it must also include a meeting between 


81 So Garcia Trabazo (2002: 213). 82 CTH 345.1.2.A = KUB 36.12 + KUB 33.113 i 15/-23'. 
83 CTH 345.1.1.D/2.C = KUB 33.92 iv 3/-19'. 
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Kumarbi and the Sea. So, it goes through the plot much more swiftly than 
“Version X.”** 

We move to examining some shared formulas in Hurro-Hittite song, 
comparing them to formulas and type scenes in the later Homeric trad- 
ition. As McNeill has noted, there are in fact striking similarities in style 


between the Late Bronze Age narrative tradition and Homer: 


The Hittite epic shares with all the other main epic traditions of the 
ancient Near East - Sumerian, Akkadian and Ugaritic - the habit of 
employing constantly recurring phrases of varying length, conventionally 
described by modern scholars as “formulae.” Each tradition has a con- 
siderable number of stock phrases - noun-epithet combinations, whole 
verses, and even groups of verses — that are likely to occur in any poem 
belonging to it. Similarly, repetitions of single verses or groups of verses 
are apt to occur within a short space in an individual poem, though the 
verses concerned are not used outside it. What is particularly striking - 
though by no means a coincidence - is that this feature is shared by the 
Greek Iliad and Odyssey of Homer.*? 


The parallels with Greek epic suggest that it should be considered to be a 
relative of the Hurro-Hittite tradition, and that bards performing songs, 
rather than merchants vel sim. recounting basic plots, were the means by 
which Near Eastern epic motifs reached the Homeric tradition. Since for the 
most part it is the Hittite versions of the songs that have been sufficiently 
preserved to track shared formulaic patterns, the emphasis here will be on 
the Hittite material. In any case, it is important to show that the Hittite 
versions in particular have a formulaic quality in order to combat the 


84 T have translated what can be reconstructed of the two versions, with the aid of parallel 
passages, in Lopez-Ruiz (2013: 144-53), along with other fragments. I arrange the version as 
follows: “Version X,” with the extended telling of the seduction: A = KUB 33.85 (+) IBoT 2.135 
(+) KUB 33.86 + 8.66 (+) 36.57 + KBo 26.74 (+) 19.110 (+) 26.75; B = KUB 33.88; C = KBo 
22.51; D = KUB 36.95 + 56. “Version Y,” the more swift-moving version: A = KBo 26.72 (+) 
KBo 19.109 + 109a + Bo 6404 + KUB 33.84; B = KBo 56.6 + KUB 8.65; C = KUB 33.100 + KUB 
36.16; D = KUB 33.103; E = KUB 33.116; F = KUB 33.122; G = KBo 26.71 + KUB 12.65 + 
KBo 26.112 + Bo 69/546; H = KBo 26.73; I = KBo 19.111. In this book, however, I do not use the 
classification system given above. Instead I continue to use the numbering scheme of KhT for 
the Song of Hedammu. 

McNeill (1963: 237-8). Also see M. L. West (1997a: 169, 220) and Burkert (1992: 114-20) on 
formulas in Near Eastern epic. Lesky (1955) also compared some phrases of hexametric poetry 
to Hurro-Hittite poetry. Haas (2006: 126-8) compares the style and use of formulas in Hurro- 
Hittite and Homeric epic. Also see Archi (2007b: 199-200) for more examples of formulas and 
type scenes, and further discussion of formulas and type scenes in Hurro-Hittite narrative song 
in Bachvarova (2014). See Chapter 1, 3, n. 8, for references to Puhvel’s work on further parallels 
in phraseology between Greek epic and Hittite. 
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commonly held notion that they are simply scribal translations of Hurrian 
texts. However, I must first point out that previous research on the roots of 
written Akkadian and Sumerian poetry in oral tradition has been hampered 
by an excessively close adherence to the Parry—Lord “oral formulaic” theory, 
in which the hallmark of oral poetry is the use of the formula, or “a group of 
words which is regularly employed under the same metrical conditions to 
express a given essential idea.”*° In fact, the word-patterning is not neces- 
sarily so rigid. For Near Eastern poetic narratives it is better to look for 
formulaic expressions, a formulaic template.*” 

I mention here a few such shared expressions. The most frequently seen 
stock epic phrase in Hittite is “X began to speak (in turn)” (X (appa) 
memiskiwan dais), using the supine construction with frequentative verb 
so common to artful Hittite narrative.** In Hurrian the phrase is 


alu=m=ai=n kad=i=a ‘saying it, s/he declares’, or alu=i=b hill=i(=b) ‘s/ 


he said, s/he spoke’.®’ Every speech then elicits a reaction, whether rejoi- 
cing, anger, or sadness. This reflects the importance of speaking and 
speech-acts in the narrative tradition; the poem shows that words are 
powerful in order to invest itself with greater significance.” A similar 
formula appears in Akkadian narrative poems such as the Epic of Gilga- 


mesh, particularly in the later sections of the Standard Babylonian version: 


“A opened his mouth to speak, saying to B.””’ 


Stock characters have stock epithets, such as “Teshshub, great/heroic lord/ 
king of Kummi,” found in the Hurrian Song of Gilgamesh, the opening line of 


88 Parry (1930: 272). First articulated by Parry in 1928, see Parry (1971); also see Foley (1988: 
20-35). On issues with the definition of the formula and the excessive reliance on oral formulaic 
theory in analyzing Homeric poetry see Hoekstra (1965: 7-30). One attempt to apply oral 
formulaic theory to Mesopotamian texts is the collection of articles in Vogelzang and 
Vanstiphout (1992). 

87 As described by Lord (1960: 4). 

88 Appu varies with “X began to ask.” (CTH 360.1.A = KUB 24.8 i 27). See Melchert (1998: 483-4). 

8° Giorgieri (2001: 141); Salvini (1977: 76-7; 1988: 166-8). 

°° The formulas that introduce speeches and reactions to them are discussed by McNeill (1963: 

238, 240-1), who cites Greek equivalents of the type, “answering him spoke swift-footed 

Achilles” (JI. 1.84); and Archi (2007b: 199). Also see Burkert (1992: 116), Haas (2006: 125, 127), 

and M. L. West (1997a: 196-8). The introductory form “begin to speak” is found in one 

non-poetic Hittite text, the Testament of Hattusili I: CTH 6 = KUB 1.16 iii 56 (translit. Sommer 
and Falkenstein 1938: 14), where it is meant to mark high style. Based on the citations in the 

CHD (M: 255) the formula appears in the Song of Silver, Keshshi, the Kumarbi cycle, including 

Ullikummi, Gilgamesh, Appu, and Telipinu Myth (Mugawar). More detailed statistics on ways 

of introducing speeches in Hittite poetry may be found in De Vries (1967: 110-19). 

A pasu ipusamma igabbi izzakkara ana B (Tigay 1982: 233). In Ugaritic it appears as “He lifted 

up his voice and cried,” for example in Aghat (KTU 1.19 iii 13, trans. N. Wyatt 2002: 304). 
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the Song of Release, and the Song of Ullikummi.’* Shawushka is “Queen of 
Nineveh,” Kumarbi is “Father of the Gods,” and Ea is “King of Wisdom.””? 

Finally, the most striking example of shared formulas was found by 
Erich Neu. It is a three-line passage from a Hurrian textualization of the 
Song of Keshshi, which corresponds nearly identically with a few lines from 
the Song of Release. The lines are too fragmentary to understand, but the 
passage is from the speech threatening Ebla.”* Unfortunately, it is impos- 
sible to situate this passage in a particular episode of Keshshi, because so 
little of it has been preserved. 

One formula that alliterates beautifully in Hittite, “Dark Earth” (danku 
tekan/ dankus daganzipas; Hurr. timeri eZe”’) is found not only in Hittite 
epic narratives, but also in mugawar invocations”® and incantations, and 
was used in Hattic as well (istarrazil’’). Like inverted word order, it seems to 
be a marker of stylized speech more generally. It is found in the poetic 
speech of other Indo-European languages, and in Greek it is used by both 
Homer (gaia melaina, Il. 2.699, etc.) and Sappho (gan melai[n]an, F 16.2 
Lobel-Page).”® 

There are other sets of Hittite formulas that have Greek counterparts 
which have been elaborated: A formula shared by the Hittite Gilgamesh, 
Hedammu, and Ullikummi, “his tears flowed like canals,””? has been 
compared to “Agamemnon stood pouring tears like a black-watered 
fountain, which pours dark water down a rock too sheer for goats.”'°° In 
the Song of Ullikummi Kumarbi says to his vizier, “Take your staff 


with your hand and pu[t] the swift winds o[n yo]ur [feet] as shoes,”’°! 


°° Song of Ullikummi: CTH 345.1.1.A = KUB 33.93 + KUB 17.7 iii 32’. For Song of Gilgamesh see 
Salvini and Wegner (2004: 16-17). For Song of Release see Chapter 5, 113. 

°3 See Haas (2006: 124-5) and Archi (2007b: 199) on these noun-epithet combinations. 

°4 Neu (1993a: 114-18). Release: CTH 789 = KBo 32.214 i 8/-11' (translit. Neu 1996: 550), KBo 
32.107 (translit. Neu 1996: 544); Keshshi: CTH 361.11.5 = KUB 47.5 iv 13-15 (translit. Salvini 
and Wegner 2004: 64-5, No. 30). 

°° Song of Release: CTH 789 = KBo 32.13 i/ii 10 (translit. Neu 1996: 220-1). 

°® On the Anatolian mugawar invocation for a disappeared god, see Chapter 4, 103-4, with n. 115. 

Schuster (1974: 107-8) and Soysal (2004a: 506). 

See Oettinger (1989-1990), arguing it is borrowed from Hurrian (disproved by Soysal 2002: 

330), Dunkel (1993: 103), and Haas (2006: 128). Alcaeus F 130B.14 Lobel-Page: me[I]ainas ... 

khthonos. 

” Gilgamesh: CTH 341.111.3.A = KUB 8.48 i 18-19 (Gilgamesh reacts to Enkidu’s dream about 
his impending death); Hedammu: CTH 348.1.5.A = KBo 19.112 rev.’ 18’ lacunose; Ullikummi: 
CTH 345.1.2.A = KUB 33.113 i 16’-17'. Noted by Klinger (2005: 119-20), who also provides 
more examples. Also see Chapter 5, 127-8, with nn. 63-4, for other shared formulas. 

100 T]. 9.1315; Il. 16.3-4 (Patroclus); McNeill (1963: 239). 
10) CTH 345.1.1.A = KUB 36.7a iii 39'-41' + 17.7 iii 10/-11'. See McNeill (1963: 238-9). Also see 
Archi (2007b: 199) on this as a formulaic expression. 
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phrasing repeated in the many instances in which a character departs to a 
new location. In Homer, the shoes are winged, the wind carries the 
messenger, and the sequence has again been elaborated: 


(Hermes) tied his beautiful sandals under his feet, immortal, golden, 
which carried him both over the water and over the limitless earth with 
the breath of the wind. He seized his staff, with which he enchants the 
eyes of men, whomsoever he wishes, and again wakes up even the 
sleeping; holding this with his hands he flew, powerful Argeiphontes.'”” 


Another, more extensive, example of a Hittite formulaic template is the 
negative reaction to a speech, as passages from the Hittite version of the 
Song of Release and the Song of Birth show.'”’ A set of formulaic phrases 
develops a specific narrative sequence: a character hears a curse, feels sick 
inside of himself, then responds with a curse of his own. Below are two 
variants of this scene from the Hittite side of the parables associated with 
the Song of Release:'°* 


And, when the mountain heard, his heart was sickened inside him, and 
the mountain cursed the deer in return, “The deer whom I fattened, now 
he curses me in return. Let the hunters also bring him, the deer, 


down »105 


The craftsman heard, and his heart f[elt] bad inside him. [The craftsman] 
says before his mind, “Why does the tower which I built curse me?” The 
craftsman spoke a curse [against the tower], “Let Tarhun also strike it, 


the tower .. .”1°° 


A third example from the Song of Release combines the formulas of the first 
part of the first passage quoted above, and a variant of the craftsman’s 
response from the second passage: 


When the smith heard, his heart was sickened inside him. 
The smith began to speak before his heart, “Why does the copper 


which I poured curse me in return?” The smith said a curse against the 


cup. “Let Tarhun also strike it, the cup ...”'°” 


1? T], 24.340-5 = Od. 5.44-9. 

*°3 On reactions leading into direct speech, see Vogelzang (1990), whose examples show that 
Hurro-Hittite negative reactions fit within broader Near Eastern conventions. 

104 Also compare CTH 789 = KBo 32.14 left edge 1-3 (translit. Neu 1996: 95; trans. M. Bachvarova 
in Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 299), concerning the woodsman and the piece of wood. 

105 KBo 32.14 ii 9-14 (translit. Neu 1996: 75, 77; trans. M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 297). 

106 KBo 32.14 rev. 44-6 (translit. Neu 1996: 91; trans. M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 298). 

107 KBo 32.14 ii 50-6 (translit. Neu 1996: 81, 83; trans. M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 298). 
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The comparable example from Song of Birth quoted below comes at the 
end of a damaged passage, from which the full context cannot be gleaned, 
but Tarhun has heard that the gods led by Kumarbi are resolved to do 
battle with him. Tarhun is upset at the news and reminds his bull Sherish 
how he had cursed his foes already and has driven off Kumarbi (perhaps). 
Sherish replies with concern, “Why are you cursing them?,” warning that 
Ea can hear him. Then, the curses seem to be conveyed to Ea, because we 
have a series of third-person imperatives, and Ea replies in words very 
similar to those of the offended craftsmen in the Song of Release: 


When Ea h[eard] the word|[s], in his heart he felt bad. Ea began to speak 
in turn to the Tutelary Deity of the Steppe, “Don’t you say curses 
repeatedly to me! He who cursed me, [...] curses me! You who [(verb) 
(object)] to me in turn, you curse me! Underneath a pot of beer [(sub- 
ject?) (verb)], that pot boils over!” '°® 


Ea, probably speaking to the second of Tarhun’s bulls, Tauri, seems to be 
warning him that by repeating the curses of Tarhun, he himself is cursing 
Ea and will therefore be punished. The scenario is the same as that in the 
parables: a superior learns of the rebelliousness of one of his subordinates, 
expressed in a curse uttered by the subordinate. However, the craftsmen do 
in fact curse their artifact effectively in return, while Ea probably only 
threatens to curse Tauri. Further, the craftsmen’s dismay is expressed only 
to themselves, while Ea speaks aloud to Tauri. 

This same motif of a negative reaction to a speech can be found in many 
other works in the eastern Mediterranean epic tradition, including the 
Iliad, for example at 1.188-92:'°° 


So he (Agamemnon) spoke; and the son of Peleus felt pain, and in his 
shaggy breast his heart was in doubt, whether, drawing his sword from 
beside his thigh, to move aside the others and kill the son of Atreus, or to 
check his anger and restrain his passion. 


Further, the second part of the sequence of formulas found in the parables, 
the speaking to oneself in response to something said, is found in the Iliad: 


108 CTH 344.A = KUB 36.31 5'-7' + KUB 33.120 iii 67/72 (trans. M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 
2013: 143). 

Compare what Sargon says in the Late Assyrian version of Sargon, King of Battle, when he 
has heard how his merchants have been ill-treated by the ruler of the Anatolian city 
Purushanda: “When Sargon heard the word of the merchants, his heart was grieved .. .” (4', 
translit. and trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 136-7). The sequence is also found in a lacunose 
passage in the Song of Birth: CTH 344.A = KUB 33.120 iii 19’-21' (trans. M. Bachvarova in 
Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 143). 
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“Angered, (Odysseus) spoke to his great-hearted soul, “Woe is me, what do 
I suffer? ...”''° The details of the curse and counter-curse, however, are 
unique to the Hurro-Hittite tradition and speak to the Hittite obsession 
with magical speech. 

Turning now to the prosody of Hurro-Hittite epic, the Hittite incar- 
nation of Hurro-Hittite epic has been shown by Ian McNeill to fit “the 
familiar meter of the Sumerian and Akkadian epics, which has four stresses 
and is divided into two cola of two stresses each.”''' Stephen Durnford and 
Craig Melchert have since refined McNeill’s results. Durnford argues that 
not all words in a Hittite poetic phrase carry stress, but rather that only 
nouns, verbs, and predicate adjectives must be stressed; adjectives and 
genitives preceding a head noun are unstressed. Melchert demonstrates 
that lack of stress is optional, and that the combination of supine and finite 
verb can count as a single stress unit.'’” 

The prosody of Hurrian, on the other hand, has not yet been explored to 
any great extent. Any metrical analysis of Hurro-Hittite poetry requires fully 
preserved paragraphs, since the tablets are not laid out with a single stiche 
per tablet line, and finding a full paragraph preserved is a rare circumstance 
indeed! Only the text of the Song of Release is sufficiently well preserved for 
analysis of the Hurrian version. My survey of the evidence from it has shown 
that the Hurrian side of the Song of Release conforms to the same rules of 
prosody that the Hittite side does.''* 
Hurrian side of Song of Release can easily be read as made up of lines 


Nearly all complete paragraphs in the 


consisting of four stressed words setting off semantically coherent phrases. 
My attempt to evaluate Hurrian meter thus lends support to McNeill’s 
theory that the similarity between the Hittite epic meter and Mesopotamian 


epic meter indicates the Hittites borrowed the verse form from the Hurrians, 


who in turn had borrowed it from Mesopotamian sources.’ '* 


Bilingual poets 


The shared poetic language of Hurro-Hittite narrative song indicates a 
long-standing tradition, already full-grown at its first recording in the 


110 TI, 11.403-4. On the Hittite and Greek formula, “he spoke to himself,” see Dunkel (1993: 105- 


6). Also see M. L. West (1997a: 199 with earlier refs.) on negative reactions to speeches, and 
speaking to oneself. He cites these two Iliadic passages, comparing the latter to the Epic of 
Gilgamesh, SB x 11-12 (translit. and trans. George 2003: 678-9). 

11 McNeill (1963: 240). 12 Durnford (1971) and Melchert (1998; forthcoming). 

* Bachvarova (2011). 

McNeill (1963: 242). On the transfer of poetic prosodic patterns across languages, see 

Bachvarova (2004). 
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Middle Hittite Song of Release. This allows us to surmise a lively oral 
tradition extending back in time before that. What we are seeing with 
the Song of Release is the first writing down of an existing bilingual 
tradition. I turn now to evidence from the former Yugoslavia and Central 
Asia of how oral epic can cross linguistic barriers, which could help explain 
the mechanisms of transfer of epic, not only from Hurrian to Hittite, but 
ultimately from one or more Syro-Anatolian languages into Greek. 

The Hurro-Hittite tradition is comparable, for example, to the Balkan 
epic tradition about the brothers Mujo and Halil that was shared by 
Bosnian Serbs and Northern Albanians, as meticulously analyzed by John 
Kolsti and Stavro Skendi. Indeed, Kolsti’s analysis of the bilingual tradition 
provides insight into how the Hurro-Hittite poetic tradition could have 
developed. While Skendi considers the Albanian version of the tradition to 
be completely derivative, offering good evidence of the strong influence of 
specifically Serbian motifs and formulas on the Albanian version,''” Kolsti 
shows that the bilingual singer is not simply translating from one language 
to another. Rather, he is able “to develop a given theme on the basis of two 
distinct formulaic patterns.”''® Kolsti’s study of the two traditions, focus- 
ing particularly on the Legend of Kosovo and sections of Mujo and Halil, 
for which versions in both northern Albanian and Serbian were available, 
notes the many points at which they coincide, from characters and motifs 
to themes and entire narratives, proposing that bilingual singers skilled in 
composing in both languages were responsible for transmitting themes, 


motifs, and formulaic expressions across the linguistic barrier.''” 


Ugljanin has little difficulty in expressing the ideas “mounted” and 
“dismounted” in Albanian, because the Albanian tradition provides 
him with formulas. When the formulaic patterns in Albanian and 
Serbo-Croatian do not coincide, either because of vocabulary or rhythmic 
patterns .. ., the bilingual singer recreates formulas which he has learned 
through the years from Albanian singers ... But in many instances 
Albanian and Serbo-Croatian formulas do correspond. That is, the bilin- 
gual singer may use similar words and grammatical constructions to 
express a given idea in the two languages. This in no way implies, 


M5 Skendi (1954: 99-116). 

6 Kolsti (1990: 129). “The Albanian variants, it is clear, share many common elements with 
the Bosnian songs, or even the popular written songs. But this in no way proves that the 
Kosovo songs originate in the Serbian Christian oral tradition. The Kosovo songs from Old 
Serbia ... point to a firm Albanian Moslem oral tradition little influenced by the Serbian 
Christian written tradition” (Kolsti 1990: 194). I discuss the relevance of the Serbian—Albanian 
epic tradition in more detail in Bachvarova (2014). 

"7 A decasyllabic verse cognate with the Slavic deseterjac was in widespread use in northern 
Albania, used by both Muslims and Catholics (Kolsti 1990: 3-7; contra Skendi 1954: 174, 196). 
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however, that the singer translates such formulas from one language to 
another; it simply means that Albanian and Serbo-Croatian formulas 


may coincide.''® 


While versions of the narratives in each of the languages differ in the same 
ways that different versions in the same language do, with expansion and 
contraction of sections and addition or omission of episodes and motifs, 
versions in different languages can also be nearly identical sometimes.’ '” 


Some features, however, do not cross cultural barriers. For example, 


Ugljanin refers to [the hero] Mujo’s sister as “the white” Ajkuna, Ajkunen 
te bardh. This is a common Albanian epithet used to describe a 
woman ... [I]t is curious to note that Ugljanin avoids this epithet when 
he sings of Ajkuna in Serbo-Croatian.'”° 


In the light of these comparative examples, we should be careful not to 
assume that where the Hittite version differs from the Hurrian version of 
the Song of Release, the one text in which one can fruitfully do a line-by- 
line comparison, the Hittite version is inaccurate.'*' Furthermore, all 
Hurrian poetic figures did not need to be imitated exactly. The Hittite 
poetic language was free to develop or exploit characteristically Hittite 
figures. While the Song of Release was written down paragraph by para- 
graph, switching back and forth between the two languages, a tour de force 
in collaboration by the singer(s) and scribe(s), the Hittite versions of other 
songs were composed in an essentially different manner, separately from 
the Hurrian ones, and the fragments we have of the Hurrian versions show 
that they differ, sometimes significantly. This indicates that the Hittite 
tradition, even if it was originally derived from the Hurrian one, eventually 
could stand on its own. 

Further insight into how bilingual epic singers worked in multilingual 
contexts is given by Karl Reichl’s work on Turkic epic. He shows that they 
were responsible for transferring the epic cycle Kéroglu/Gorogli from 
Azerbaijan to the Turkmens, Uzbeks, Uighurs, the Arabs in Bukhara, 
and Tajiks, among others.'** He is able in some cases to pinpoint from 


"8 Kolsti (1990: 44-5, and see his pp. 13-57). 19 Kolsti (1990: 136-7). 

20 Kolsti (1990: 37). 

De Martino (1999) presents a close comparative study of the poetics of the Hurrian and 

Hittite sides, but is thinking in terms of translation (and mistakes in translation), not of a poet 

who can work creatively in two languages. He is followed by Archi (2007b: 190). Also see 

Wilhelm (1997: 283-4) for “mistakes.” See my discussion in Bachvarova (2014). 

122 Reichl (1992: 66-75, 249-61, 319-33). Also see Reichl (2001: 41-9), surveying the different 
versions of Alpamysh in different Central Asian languages. 
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which language to which language the transfer happened, for example, 
from Turkmen to Karakalpak, or from Uzbek to Tajik. He can even 
pinpoint particular performers who served as nodes by which transfer 
across languages occurred, either because they themselves could perform 
in more than one traditional epic language, or because their students could. 
Thus, a single man can be responsible for the transfer of an epic from one 
language to another, and only a few bilingual bards could have a major 
effect. Another key point from his study is that the teacher-to-student 
transfer of an epic tradition consists of the ability to perform specific epics, 
rather than the ability to perform epic more generally. We do not need 
many bilingual bards like the one(s) responsible for the textualizations of 
the Song of Release in Hurrian and Hittite to transfer the storylines we 
know were transferred from Hurrian to Hittite or another Syro-Anatolian 
language (including possibly a non-Greek Cypriot language) in the second 
millennium, or from a Near Eastern language to Greek in the Early Iron 
Age. I argue that this was the process by which the Near Eastern epic plot 
lines, type scenes, and formulas made their way to Greek hexametric epic. 


The functions of Hurro-Hittite narrative song 


I present here a brief overview of the milieus and motivations of the 
Hurro-Hittite narrative songs mentioned in this chapter. Volkert Haas 
has suggested that all Hittite myths, including Hurro-Hittite narrative 
songs, had a ritual function,'*’ and I argue that the ritual context of the 
texts provided one of the key means by which such texts were transmitted 
to Greek-speakers, for it both provided an opportunity for hearing the text 
and provided the text with some value and thus motivated the borrowing. 
I do not mean to imply that texts were not performed purely for entertain- 
ment as well, in more informal settings within the family or among friends, 
or as a part of feasts and celebrations not sponsored by the state; such 
settings were surely also milieus in which Greek-speakers would have had 
access to Syro-Anatolian mythology and epic. However, I speak here 
primarily of what is visible to us in the archaeological record, in the tablets 
whose copying and storage served the Hittite state and the monumental 


123 Haas (2006: 131). J. Lorenz and Rieken (2010), on the other hand, argue that their primary 
function was teaching scribes to write. I see the use of epic texts in the scribal curriculum as 
deriving from their cultural importance; when scribes were taught to write with these texts, 
they were also taught the key values of the social order for which they worked. 
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ruins that represent physical settings for performances. Furthermore, 
although there was indeed a particularly clear connection between myth 
and ritual in the Hittite texts,'~* it is not safe to assume that outside of the 
circle that produced those texts or among the Greeks the connection was 
always equally strong. However, it is possible to postulate functions for 
most Hurro-Hittite songs, each serving different purposes, often more than 
one. In some cases the song empowers or reminds the gods of their duties, 
in others it provides an etiology for a practice. Two songs can be connected 
to ancestor veneration. On the temporal plane, the songs assert the right of 
the Hittite king to rule his people, admonishing them to be obedient to 
their ruler. They define his role as just benefactor of his people, whose 
righteous actions earn the approbation of the gods and ensure prosperity 
for the land. Thus, the versions of the narratives preserved by the Hittite 
scribes speak to the needs and propaganda purposes of the court that 
sponsored them.'*” 

Some textualizations could have been performed as one of the offerings 
to a god in festivals or in cult observances. As noted earlier, the Song of the 
Sea is attested to have been performed in a festival setting. In the opening 
of the Song of Birth the Former Gods are called to listen.'*° This may 
indicate that the setting for the performance of the song was a ritual 
propitiating the Former Gods. The Song of Birth could have been used to 
accompany a ritual with incense, which plays a central role in the song and 
would have been considered to be a messenger to the gods in the ritual.'~” 
Sacrifices to the kunkunuzzi-stone are described in the Hittite Song of 
Birth,'** perhaps another etiology here for another part of the ritual, an 
offering to a baetyl stone, in which the song could be performed. In the 
Song of LAMMA there is an etiology for the mule halter belonging to 
Tarhun, apparently a cult object, suggesting a context for performance in 
which offerings were being made to Tarhun.'~” In addition, Haas compares 
the “hymnic” opening of Appu praising the Sun-god to those found in 
Babylonian epics,'*’ and in fact the frame does provide us with valuable 
information as to the function of this so-called folk tale: It is a suggestive 
recounting of the Sun-god’s past deeds that reminds him of his abilities 
and empowers him, appropriate for a ritual in his honor. A fragment 


 Popko (1995: 82), Oettinger (2004). 


Archi (2009) argues that the texts were intended to be recited on ritual occasions. 
6 CTH 344.A = KUB 33.120 i 1-4 (trans. M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruis 2013: 140). 
7 Salvini and Wegner (2004: 17-18). 228 Haas (2002; 2006: 139-40). 

29 Haas (2006: 144). 130 CTH 360.1.A = KUB 24.8 i 1-6; Haas (2006: 195). 
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grouped with the Song of Hedammu mentions a festival in the town of 
Duddul, ordered by [Kumarbi], honoring Mukishanu. There are sixty 
youths and sixty maidens from Duddul, the men carrying weapons; they 
are given lapis lazuli containers of wine.'*' This Hurrian festival may have 
been considered to be related in some way to a festival or cult actions 
during which this particular textualization was performed. 

Many of the textualizations can be connected to a purification ritual. 
A Hurrian text assigned to the Song of Birth seems to be connected to a 


1.'°? It is very easy to postulate a ritual function for 


Hurrian itkalzi ritua 
the Song of Oil since oil was used frequently in purification rituals; Giorgieri 
suggests the song should be connected to the Ritual of Allaiturahhi, in 


»133 While 


which oil is used to purify the patient against the “fear of lions, 
Ilya Yakubovich connects it to ceremonies of anointing for kingship and 
purification.'** If, as I have argued elsewhere, Elkunirsa and Ashertu is an 
example of the genre, we have a clear instance of Hurro-Hittite song used in 
a purification ritual.’*° In Chapter 4 I will discuss the use of the storylines of 
Song of Gilgamesh and the Kumarbi cycle in purification rituals. Although 
the rituals do not directly quote from a particular Hurro-Hittite song, they 
do allude directly to them. The Song of Keshshi could have been used in a 
ritual for easy birth, since Shindalimeni/Shindamani, Keshshi’s wife, 
appears elsewhere as a character in a Hurrian childbirth incantation 
(unfortunately mostly incomprehensible).'*° 

The Song of Release and the Song of Gilgamesh can both be connected to 
ancestor veneration, but in very different ways. I will explore fully the 
possible ritual context for each in subsequent chapters. 

Finally, the protagonist of the Song of Silver can be connected to either 


purification or to ethnic consciousness. Haas considers the name Silver to 


13 


CTH 348.1.22.A = KBo 26.82 (trans. M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 147-8); a festival is 

mentioned in CTH 348.1.24.A = KBo 26.117. See Polvani (1992: 447) and Pecchioli Daddi and 

Polvani (1990: 133), connecting this fragment to the Song of Hedammu. Duddul/Tuttul is 

mentioned in CTH 348.1.2.A = KUB 8.67 iv 4’ (trans. M. Bachvarova in Lépez-Ruiz 2013: 148), 

apparently the place where Hedammu is raised; see Siegelova (1971: 78-9). It is near the 

mouth of the Belih River, a tributary of the Euphrates (del Monte and Tischler 1978: 446), and 

is the home of Dagan (who was syncretized with Kumarbi), cf. the Sargon inscription quoted 

at the beginning of Chapter 8. 

Mythological Fragments: CTH 370.1 = KUB 47.56 (translit. and discussion Salvini and Wegner 

2004: 17-18, 38-9, No. 7). On the practitioners of the itkalzi ritual see Chapter 4, 86. 

13 Giorgieri (2009). On CTH 780: Ritual of Allaiturahhi, see recently Bachvarova (2013a: 33-7), 
with further bibliography. 

134 Vakubovich (2005: 134). 135 Bachvarova (2013a). 

86 Ritual of Shalashu: CTH 788.7 =KBo 27.176 10’ (translit. and discussion Haas and Wegner 

1988: 29-30, 419, No. 98), see Haas (2006: 209). 
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allude to the use of the metal as a materia magica in purification rituals,’*” 


but Silver might also be some kind of national hero, for the rebus-writings 
for Hatti and Hattusa contain the Sumerogram for silver: “"“KU.BAB- 
BAR-TI, “"“KU.BABBAR-Sa;'*® thus, the Hattic word for silver must be 
hatt(us). Therefore, there was a (folk-)etymological connection between 
the mineral and the name of the Hattians, and the royal name Hattusili 
means ‘he of the silver place’. The metal trade may have been one of the 
earliest ways Hattians became part of an international network, and they 
could have developed a sense of ethnic or national identity as the inhabit- 
ants of a place renowned for its silver. Indeed, inscriptions and legends of 
Sargon the Great and Naram-Sin refer to the Silver Mountains “as the 
border land of the Old Akkadian realm,”'*’ and the Silver Mountain 
appears as a distant location near the merchant colony of Purushanda in 
Anatolia in the Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin.'*° The connection seems to 
be refracted in the first-millennium epithet of the northern Anatolian 
Halizones from Alybe/Chalybe (cf. the modern name of the Halys River), 
the “birth(place) of silver” (argurou genethlé, Il. 2.857).'*' The Song of 
Silver, therefore, could be the story of the eponymous hero of Hattusa. 


Conclusion 


I have shown that Hurro-Hittite narrative song is a genre defined by a 
common prosodic structure, shared formulas, themes, and characters. 
I postulate a series of bilingual traditions responsible for the transfer of 
Mesopotamian-influenced epic from east to west: a Mesopotamian 
Sumerian-Akkadian one, a northern Mesopotamian Akkadian-Hurrian 
one, a Syrian Akkadian-west Semitic one out of which Ugaritic narrative 
poetry developed, and an eastern Anatolian Hurrian—Hittite one. These are 
the traditions we can assume from the evidence, but there must have been 
others: Hurrian—Luwian, Hurrian—west Semitic, Hurrian—Eteocypriot, and 


137 Haas (1982: 167-8, 177); also see Haas (2003b: 214-17) on silver as materia magica. 

138 Hoffer (1968b: 41-2, with earlier references), HEG (A-H: 211-12). Gabeskiria (2005) argues 
unconvincingly against this etymology. The Hittite word for silver is harki- ‘white’. In Hurrian 
it is iShoni/ushoni. 

139 7. G. Westenholz (1997: 311-12). 

40 SB 47-50 (translit. and trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 310-13). Cf. the Sargon inscription 
quoted at the beginning of Chapter 8. 

141 Also see Watkins (1986: 707-8, n. 13). Bryce (2006: 139, with earlier references) discusses and 
dismisses any connection between the Halizones of Alybe/Chalybe and the Hittites. 


Conclusion 


west Semitic-Eteocypriot are all possibilities At some point there were 
bilingual Greek—Anatolian, Greek-Eteocypriot, and possibly Greek- 
Phoenician'”’ traditions of performance that were the means by which 
the Hurro-Hittite tradition reached Greece, and this mechanism of transfer 
explains the parallels in phraseology between Homeric and Hittite epic 
discussed in this chapter. The languages involved within Anatolia most 
likely would not have been directly descended from Hittite. Rather, they 
would have been Phrygian, Lydian, or Luwic languages. This means that 
I will need to explain how the Hurro-Hittite narrative tradition, or some- 
thing very similar to it, moved to western Anatolia, a subject I will discuss 
in Chapter 13. 

This chapter has laid the groundwork for the more detailed discussion of 
the stories about Gilgamesh, Ebla, Sargon, and Naram-Sin to follow. I have 
defined the genre of Hurro-Hittite narrative song and provided some 
preliminary discussion of its functions and transfer to Anatolia. In the 
next chapter I discuss in detail the evidence that the Song of Gilgamesh is 
oral-derived, both in its Hurrian and in its Hittite manifestations. This will 
support my larger contention that transmission of Near Eastern epic to the 
Greeks was by means of oral poets, not scribes translating texts. 


* In Chapter 12, 322, n. 100, however, I argue that putative Phoenician-Greek poets were not 
a key means by which epic traditions were transmitted directly to Greece, beyond transfer 
within Cyprus. 
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3 Gilgamesh at Hattusa: written texts and oral 
traditions 


I [will pra]i[se] him, G[ilgamesh,] the hero. 
Song of Gilgamesh 1 i 1-2' 


Introduction 


Gilgamesh appears to have been a historical figure reigning in Uruk 
around 2600 sce, but it is to the Ur 111 scribal schools (ca. 2000 sce) 
that we owe the first written versions of narratives about him in Sumerian.” 
Already in the second millennium sce the Gilgamesh tradition had spread 
widely in written form, and the epic has been found at quite a few Near 
Eastern sites, but, as Gary Beckman notes, “almost a century of excavation 
at the Hittite capital has yielded more textual sources for Gilgamesh than 
are known from all other Late Bronze Age sites combined.” 

Despite the lack of evidence of transmission to Greek-speakers through 
written texts in Akkadian (or any other Near Eastern language) of narra- 
tive motifs that clearly originated in the Near East, scholars used to think in 
terms of transmission of a specific fixed text to explain the relations among 
the myths,* an approach modeled on how literate Romans worked with 
fixed Greek texts.” Although Walter Burkert has argued that “the eastern 
epic, at least in Mesopotamia, is based in a fixed tradition of writing,”® 
we should understand that even though the written texts may be the 
only sources through which we can have access to the wider tradition, 


CTH 341.111.1.A; = KUB 8.57 i 1-2 (following translit. of Laroche 1965, 1968: 121). The 
following study of the Epic of Gilgamesh has been greatly facilitated by the masterly edition with 
commentary of the Akkadian versions by George (2003). 

George (2003: 101-12). The oral narrative tradition that lay behind the Epic of Gilgamesh 
was a major influence on later storytelling traditions of the eastern Mediterranean world, 
leaving its mark not only on Greek epic, but also on the Hellenistic Alexander Romance. 
Dalley notes additional parallels with the Qumran Book of Enoch, and even with the 
stories collected in One Thousand and One Arabian Nights about Buluqiya and Sinbad 
(Dalley 1989: 47-8; 1998a: 43; 1998b: 170-2). 

Beckman (2003: 41). + Walcot (1966: 53-4). 

This approach is effectively criticized by Haubold (2002). © Burkert (1992: 115). 
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Introduction 


they represent the tip of the iceberg of a primarily oral culture. We might 
postulate transmission of texts into Greek across linguistic barriers via 
scribal training, on the model of what we can clearly see happening with 
transfer from Sumerian to Akkadian in the ancient Near East, as has been 
argued by Burkert,’ but I know of no provable or even likely examples 
from the Greek Archaic period or earlier. Oral transmission between 
verbal artists simply must have been the most common way stories and 
songs crossed barriers,’ although oral performers were not unaware of the 
written texts, since written texts were recited or read at public occasions, 
such as healing rites, coronation ceremonies, and New Year ceremonies.’” 
Furthermore, the written tradition was not only derived from oral trad- 
ition, but continued to be influenced by it as scribes composed and wrote 
down new versions of famous stories. 

In fact, there is clear evidence that the narrative tradition with which 
Greek-speakers came into contact included at least one element that is not 
found in the Standard Babylonian version of the Epic of Gilgamesh, but 
appears in earlier attested Sumerian stories about the king of Uruk. If we 
acknowledge that the Cyclops episode in the Odyssey does not merely 


7 Burkert (1983c: 55; 1992: 25-33, 92, 95). Similarly, Bryce (1999) suggests that Anatolian scribes 
brought the Near Eastern literary tradition to Mycenaean Greece. 

Burkert (2004: 30-2; in large part reiterating Burkert 1992: 91-3) still persists in arguing for 
transmission from a fixed literary text in the Greek early Archaic period in his analysis of the 
relationship between Epic of Creation and the reference to Tethys and Oceanus as “primeval 
couple” (30) in the Deception of Zeus episode in Iliad 14. Arguing that the name of Tethys is 
the same as that of Akkadian Tiamat, he states, “Note that there can be no question of Bronze 
Age borrowing in this case. Four hundred years of oral tradition in Greece would have led to 


~ 


stronger distortion in the process of assimilation; it is even not at all clear that the Epic of 
Creation is old enough for Bronze Age transfer” (31-2). Actually, it has been persuasively 
argued that the Epic of Creation does date to the Late Bronze Age (Dalley 1989: 228-30; Foster 
2005: 436). Because Burkert conceives of a fixed text influencing the formation of another text, 
he must argue that Tiamatu could be pronounced Tiawatu, basing his claim on some variant 
spellings of the goddess’ name, and discounting M. L. West’s objections (1997a: 147-8, n. 200) 
that the writings Tiawatu, Tawatu are learned false archaisms substituting wa for ma, based on 
the scribes’ knowledge of the sound change w>m between vowels. (There is no sound change m 
> w in the relevant period.) Also he must elide the chronological problem of Ionic d > @, on 
which see the Appendix, 463. Lejeune (1972: 235, with notes) does point out that a is replaced 
with e in certain borrowed words, but only from Iranian; the Greek e reflects a closed 
pronunciation of the Iranian vowel. That Eudemus of Rhodes (F 150 Wehli) spelled the name 
of the “Babylonian” goddess “Tautu” reflects a later sound change in Akkadian. In sum, there is 
no good evidence for transmission from a written Akkadian text to the Greek tradition. 

° M. L. West (1997a: 593). 

10 See Annus (2002: 122-3), Burkert (1987b: 23-4; 1992: 124-7), and M. L. West (1966: 15-16) on 
public performances of written texts. For more on the interaction between oral and written texts 
see Chapter 8, 180-2. For the Epic of Creation being read aloud in the akitu festival, see 
Chapter 10, 262. 
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represent a widespread folk motif, but is specifically indebted to the 
Huwawa episode in Gilgamesh’s story, then we should also acknowledge 
that the tricks Odysseus plays on the one-eyed monster correspond to the 
tricks that Gilgamesh plays on the guardian of the forest in the Sumerian 
lays Gilgamesh and Huwawa A and B, which are not included in the 
Standard Babylonian version.’ We can best explain the inclusion of this 
element in the Odyssey by suggesting that it remained in the eastern 
Mediterranean oral narrative tradition for more than a thousand years. 

Thus, any evidence on the relationship among the written versions we 
have and the oral versions that were the means by which Greek-speakers 
gained access to the Gilgamesh tradition is particularly valuable. In this 
chapter I explore some of the variations in the Akkadian, Hittite, and 
Hurrian Gilgamesh narratives at Hattusa in order to get at the oral 
traditions behind the written texts. 


The Akkadian Epic of Gilgamesh 


For the Akkadian tradition of the Gilgamesh story we can distinguish, first, 
a poorly preserved Old Babylonian stage, in which the Huwawa episode 
was most favored by scribes, but the process of combining some of the 
episodes known from the various Sumerian lays involving Gilgamesh into 
a single narrative was well under way;'” second, a Middle Babylonian stage, 
also poorly preserved, of which the Akkadian texts at Hattusa are 
examples, along with tablets from Nippur, Ur, Megiddo, Emar, and 


"' On the folk tale elements of the Cyclops episode, including the tricks played on the Cyclops, see 
Hansen (1997: 449-51, with earlier references). For the Sumerian stories see translations on 
ETCSL t.1.8.1.5, t.1.8.1.5.1. 

Fleming and Milstein (2010) have argued that we can distinguish two OB epics about 
Gilgamesh, one focused primarily on the Huwawa episode, the other focused more on the 
intense relationship between Enkidu and Gilgamesh. The jumping-off point for this theory is a 
small detail in the description of Enkidu’s life before he met Gilgamesh. The Penn tablet has 
him frolicking with wild beasts, while the Yale tablet presents him as a herdsman (Fleming and 
Milstein 2010: 10-11). (The two tablets are written by the same scribe, and Yale picks up 
directly after the Penn tablet (tablets 11 and 111).) Even if we do not agree that there is a real 
significance to these differences, the two scholars make many insightful points about the 
differing ways Enkidu is portrayed in the twelve OB tablets available to us, in comparison to the 
Sumerian lays Gilgamesh and Huwawa A and B and the SB version. Certainly they are correct 
to lay emphasis on the facts that the primary interest of nine of the ten OB texts other than 
Penn and Yale is the Huwawa episode (Fleming and Milstein 2010: 5-7) and that the most- 
copied Sumerian Gilgamesh text by far is Gilgamesh and Huwawa A (Fleming and Milstein 
2010: 69-70). 
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Ugarit;'’ and third, the Standard Babylonian version in twelve tablets, the 
final tablet of which is a close prose translation of a large part of the 
Sumerian Gilgamesh, Enkidu, and the Netherworld, appended to an already 
complete narrative.'* This is the version best known to non-specialists. 
A Neo-Assyrian catalog names Sin-leqi-unninni as its author.'” 

As the Standard Babylonian epic opens, King Gilgamesh, the part- 
human part-divine child of the goddess Ninsun, has been exercising the 
young men of Uruk with sports and abusing the young women to such a 
degree that the residents of Uruk complain to the gods, who decide to 
create Enkidu to be his equal. When the shaggy Enkidu, living among wild 
animals, repeatedly foils the snares of a hunter, the man is advised by his 
father to complain to Gilgamesh. The king then sends out Shamhat, a 
“harlot,” to seduce the wild man. Once introduced by Shamhat to the 
human experience of sex, Enkidu is rejected by his former wild compan- 
ions, losing his supernatural speed and strength but gaining human under- 
standing. Shamhat tells him of the dreams that Gilgamesh has had of 
Enkidu’s existence, then clothes him and feeds him the civilized foods of 
bread and beer. Soon enough Enkidu learns of Gilgamesh’s demands on 
the brides of Uruk. Angered, he arrives in Uruk during some sort of 
celebration and challenges Gilgamesh to a wrestling match. Gilgamesh 
beats him and the two become fast friends. 

After a poorly preserved episode involving Gilgamesh’s mother describ- 
ing Enkidu’s uncouth upbringing and Enkidu’s despondency at her com- 
ments, Gilgamesh suggests that the two seek out and kill the forest monster 
Huwawa. There is some discussion with Enkidu and the elders of Uruk, 
who attempt to dissuade Gilgamesh, and with Ninsun, who bewails the 
restlessness of Gilgamesh and calls on Shamash, the Sun-god, to protect 
him, alluding to the hero’s future role in the underworld as ruler and judge 
of the dead.’® The pair set off into the wilderness of the Cedar Mountains, a 
journey punctuated by a series of seven dreams, each of which Enkidu 
interprets favorably for Gilgamesh. 


’° For the MB text at Ugarit, see George (2007). Claims of a narrative involving Gilgamesh and the 
city of Aratta from Ebla were ill-founded (George 2003: 5-6). The hero’s name is used in 
Elamite onomastics; this indicates the easternmost extension of his legend (W. G. Lambert 
1960: 47). 

* George (2003: 49). 

** See George (2003: 28-33). The Neo-Assyrian catalog of texts and their authors from Assur is 
the only source that explicitly links the scribe with the composition, listing “the Series of 
Gilgamesh” as “that of the mouth of Sin-leqi-unninni, the in[cantation-priest]” (K 9717.10, ed. 
W. G. Lambert 1957: 11). 

16 See George (2003: 461). 
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The Huwawa episode, one of the high points of the narrative, is con- 
tained in Tablet v. The heroes reach the forest, home of the gods, and 
observe the gigantic cedars, the bushy undergrowth, and the tracks of 
Huwawa. The next bit of narrative is poorly preserved, but they seem to 
draw their weapons, and Enkidu offers encouragement, saying that two are 
more effective than one. When the narrative picks up again, Huwawa is 
berating Gilgamesh for following the advice of Enkidu, and Enkidu for 
turning against him, the monster threatening to cut Gilgamesh’s throat. 
Gilgamesh needs more encouragement from Enkidu, then they join battle 
with Huwawa, splitting apart the mountains Sirara and Lebanon and 
creating the Levantine rift valley. A dark cloud surrounds them, but the 
Sun-god releases the thirteen winds against Huwawa, who is no longer able 
to move either forward or backwards, allowing Gilgamesh to strike him 
with his weapons. The monster begs for his life, offering to guard the trees 
for the king, while Enkidu advises Gilgamesh against such a course of 
action, and Huwawa - even though he expresses aloud his wish that he had 
killed Enkidu before - asks Enkidu to plead for him. Again Enkidu insists 
that Gilgamesh kill the monster before the gods find out what they are 
doing. After more rounds of arguing between Huwawa and Enkidu, the 
monster finally curses Enkidu, and Enkidu demands that Gilgamesh 
silence him. Gilgamesh stabs him in the neck, and that is the end of 
Huwawa. The heroes cut down a number of the gigantic cedars and bring 
them back to Uruk to build a huge door for the temple of Enlil. 

Gilgamesh subsequently attracts the amorous attention of Ishtar but 
rejects the goddess, well aware of the fate of her previous lovers. She seeks 
revenge by obtaining the Bull of Heaven from her father Anu and unleash- 
ing it against Uruk, but Gilgamesh and Enkidu defeat the bull, and Enkidu 
further insults the goddess by throwing its haunch at her. While Ishtar 
mourns the fallen animal, Gilgamesh has its horns crafted into containers 
to hold the oil used to anoint the statue of his dead father, the hero 
Lugalbanda. Enkidu, however, has a dream that tells him he is doomed 
by a decision of the gods. The dream swiftly comes true. 

Gilgamesh extravagantly mourns his best friend’s demise, creating a 
lavish statue of Enkidu to receive funerary offerings, then sets off weeping 
into the wilderness to find an answer for his fear of death. Journeying to 
the farthest edge of the world, he encounters Shiduri, the wise alewife, in a 
stunningly beautiful garden of jewels, who tells him to cross the ocean that 
encircles the world with the aid of the boatman Urshanabi to Utnapishtim, 
the Mesopotamian Noah; the only survivor of the Deluge can inform him 
how to bear death. Gilgamesh does indeed find Utnapishtim and his wife 


The Akkadian Epic of Gilgamesh 


beyond the edge of the world, and hears the story of the Deluge, which is 
also told in the Akkadian Atrahasis. (In fact, the narrator at one point slips 
by calling Utnapishtim Atrahasis!) Gilgamesh loses his chance for everlast- 
ing life, unable to complete Utnapishtim’s test of staying awake for seven 
days and nights. However, Utnapishtim’s wife persuades him to tell Gilga- 
mesh how to retrieve the plant of everlasting youth from the bottom of the 
sea. Again, Gilgamesh loses his chance to escape old age when a snake 
steals the plant while he sleeps. When Gilgamesh reaches Uruk again, he 
realizes that although he will not live forever, Uruk and its walls will be his 
eternal monument. 

Although violating the narrative unity of the epic, Tablet x11 relates to 
its main theme of mortality. Enkidu is alive and goes down into the 
underworld to retrieve some sporting equipment of Gilgamesh. His 
description of the varying conditions of its residents makes clear the 
importance of tending one’s ancestors through offerings of food and drink, 
to keep them comfortable in the afterlife. 

The Epic of Gilgamesh in both the Middle Babylonian and Standard 
Babylonian versions frames itself as an archaeological artifact buried in the 
ancient walls of Uruk, a precious lapis lazuli tablet hidden away in a closed 
tablet box. The reader must find and open the box to gain access to its 
secrets, the story of Gilgamesh, the hero who learned “the totality of 
wisdom about everything, he saw the secret and uncovered the hidden” - 
just as the reader is imagined to have done to retrieve the tablet he 
metaphorically holds in his hand. “[H]e brought back a message from 
the antediluvian age. He came a distant road and was weary but granted 
rest, [he] set down on a stele all (his) labors.”'’ In this self-consciously 
written text, the emphasis is on the scribe and his institution, which can 
last across dynasties and transmit privileged information to new gener- 
ations of rulers, allowing them to learn from the mistakes of their 
predecessors. Yet, embedded within the Epic of Gilgamesh is an acknow- 
ledgment of the importance of orally transmitted wisdom, coming from 
the mouth of the antediluvian sage Utnapishtim. We should not under- 
estimate the significance of oral wisdom for the “average” person living in 
the Late Bronze Age, although it is utterly lost to us. Nor should we give 


7 SB 1 6-10 (trans. George 2003: 539). On the MB passage (from Ugarit), see George (2007). We 
do not have any OB version of the first tablet, only an OB incipit, “surpassing all kings,” in the 
colophon of the OB Pennsylvania tablet, corresponding to the 1 29 of the SB version (George 
2003: 22). Also see Chapter 8, 178-9, on the Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin framing itself as a 
written work. 
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too much weight to the self-promoting claims of the written texts produced 
by men who operated within a very circumscribed circle, although they are 
all we have. 


The Akkadian Epic of Gilgamesh in the Hittite archives 


The Epic of Gilgamesh was one of the texts used to train scribes to write 
and use proper Akkadian. This was surely the function of the Middle 
Babylonian examples from Hattusa and its vassal state Emar, where the 
epic represents one of the texts with which young scribes practiced after 
having learned the lexical lists,'* along with omen compendia, medical 
incantations, mythico-historical texts concerning the exploits of Sargon the 
Great and his grandson Naram-Sin, and wisdom texts. Yet, the tablets from 
Hattusa betray the story’s origin in an oral milieu by their differences from 
each other, showing that the Middle Babylonian stage of the epic was not 
yet represented by a single codified text, any more than the Old Babylonian 
stage was."” 

There are at least three separate Middle Babylonian exemplars of the 
Epic of Gilgamesh (CTH 341) at Hattusa.“’ One (Bog) is just a small 
fragment, speaking of a dream in direct speech, perhaps one of the dreams 
that Gilgamesh had on the way to the Cedar Forest.’ The most recent find 
at Hattusa is six pieces, possibly all from a single “big library tablet” (Bog,), 
found in Temple 16 along with the Song of Release.”* They are the earliest 
attestation of the Epic of Gilgamesh at Hattusa, dating, like the rest of the 
tablets from the find, to the Middle Hittite period and written in Middle 
Script, and therefore 100-150 years earlier than the other two exemplars. 
Moreover, Beckman comments that “the language of this earlier Akkadian 
edition does not display the characteristics of Hittite Akkadian,””’ while 
George notes, “The edition of Gilgameé that these fragments represent was 
written in regular couplets of good Babylonian poetry, as far as one can tell 
from the larger pieces.”** Whoever composed the text was quite competent 
in Akkadian and must have been taught by a man fluent in literary 
Akkadian. 


"8 George (2003: 287, 306, 327). 9 See n. 12. 

20 On the find locations see J. Lorenz and Rieken (2010: 221-2). 

*! CTH 341.1 = KUB 37.128 (translit. and trans. George 2003: 325-6). 

oe George (2003: 307). See Chapter 2, 32, on the find spot. 23 Beckman (2003: 42). 
*4 George (2003: 309-10). 
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Four of the fragments are small flakes, while two of the fragments 
offer a more substantial piece of the text, which George assigns to the 
first tablet of the series, a supposition that requires the beginning of 
the epic to be much compressed when compared to the other Akkadian 
versions, both the Old Babylonian and the Standard Babylonian ones. 
Best-preserved is the episode in which the harlot clothes Enkidu, 
the crowd of shepherds compares him to Gilgamesh, and Enkidu con- 
sumes his first civilized food, but there are traces of the first meeting 
between the two heroes, Gilgamesh’s declaration that he will seek out 
Huwawa with the attempt by the elders of Uruk to dissuade him, the 
killing of Huwawa, and the gods’ judgment against Enkidu.”” As George 
notes, 


The text is often very close to the Pennsylvania and Yale tablets (OB 11- 
111) and may derive directly from late Old Babylonian or early Middle 
Babylonian originals that belonged to the same tradition. However, MB 
Bog, can deviate significantly from the older version, and when it does it 
sometimes exhibits phrasing found in the later, Standard Babylonian 
text.°° 


The third exemplar (Bog,) is “composed in the local variety of peripheral 
Akkadian.””’ It is part of a large tablet of either six or four columns written 
in New Script; this format implies an advanced school text. If it is a 
teaching text, the teacher who was responsible for the textualization did 
not come directly from Mesopotamia. The first and sixth (or fourth) 
columns are preserved, the one telling of a dream of Gilgamesh as he 
proceeds to the Cedar Forest, the other recounting how Gilgamesh spurns 
Ishtar and she sends the Bull of Heaven. George suggests that this is the 
second tablet in its series. If so, the narrative is again much compressed 
when compared to either the Old Babylonian series represented by the 
Pennsylvania and Yale tablets or the Standard Babylonian version. George 
notes about the text: 


2° CTH 341.1.A-D = KBo 32.128-33 (translit., trans., and discussion George 2003: 307-17); also 
see Klinger (2001b: 205). 

7 George (2003: 310-11). Also see Wilhelm (1988) for a close analysis of similarities and 
differences between this version and other Akkadian ones. The six-column OB Penn tablet, 
labeled the second tablet in its series, begins with Gilgamesh’s dreams about Enkidu (see trans. 
of George 2003: 173-81). The six-column OB Yale tablet continues the story, beginning with 
the aftermath of the wrestling match between the two heroes, and ends with the preparation for 
the journey to the Cedar Forest (trans. George 2003: 195-207). 

27 Beckman (2003: 42), CTH 341.1 = KUB 4.12 (translit., trans., and discussion George 2003: 
317-25). 
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It is ... afflicted by errors of transmission, particularly on the reverse, 
where there are several clear cases of textual corruption. Sometimes the 
tablet is well enough preserved to show that the text is poetry, though in 
western style the beginnings and ends of the lines of verse do not 
necessarily coincide with the beginnings and ends of lines of tablet. ** 


George has made a detailed comparison of the wording with which one 
of Gilgamesh’s dreams (the third in the Standard Babylonian version, the 
second in the Bogazkoy version) is described in the Bogazkéy text and in the 
Old Babylonian tablet (of unknown provenance) that is our primary early 
source for this passage. I place his translations of one section of the relevant 
passages side-by-side here, in which Gilgamesh describes how he is crushed 
by an avalanche in his dream, only to be saved by the Sun-god: 


Old Babylonian Schoyen, 


Middle Babylonian Bog, 


5 With my shoulder I propped up a 
mountain; 

6 the mountain collapsed on me, pressing 
me down. 

7 Feebleness enclosed my legs, 

8 a radiant brightness overpowered my 
arms, 

9 There was a man, like a lion [he drew] 
near me, 

10 shining brightest in the land and most 
[comely] in beauty. 

11 he took hold of my upper arm, 

12 from under the mountain itself he 
pulled me forth. 


13’ In my dream, my friend, a mountain 


[...] 
14’ it threw me down, it held (me by) my 


15’ A radiant brightness overpowered my 
arms. 
There was a man [...,] 


16’ the most handsome in the land and his 
beauty [...] 

[...] 

17’ From beneath the mountain he pulled 
me out and [...] 

18’ He gave me water to drink and my 
heart grew [calm (...)] 

[On] (19’) the ground he set [my] feet.” 


George notes the slight changes in phrasing, and the “additions” and 
“subtractions” to the text in the Bogazk6y version here and elsewhere in 
the passage, commenting, “Here one should bear in mind that the Bogaz- 
koy tablet may not report the text fully,” and, “it seems that the Middle 


°8 George (2003: 318-19). 

°° OB Schoyen, 5-12 (updated trans. George 2009: 31), MB Bog = CTH 341.1 = KUB 4.12 i 13/-19! 
(trans. George 2003: 319-21, with my updatings based on his 2009 translation of the Schoyen, 
tablet). Also see George (2003: 44-5). 
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Babylonian version is longer because it conflates this passage with another 
dream.”*° In the latter, supplied by Old Babylonian Harmal,, Gilgamesh 
wrestles a bull, but is saved by the Sun-god. Thus, OB Harmal, 9, “[he 


31 


gave] me water to drink from his waterskin,””’ corresponds to Bog, 18’. 


George appears to be working under the assumption of a fixed text, 
judging the scribe on his accuracy in transmitting that text without 
changes.’* However, the slight changes in wording, expansions, and com- 
pressions that differentiate the two versions are in fact canonical signs of 
composition in performance, as discussed in the previous chapter.’ While 
George is certainly correct to surmise that the scribe at Hattusa who 
produced Bog, was copying from another tablet, I suggest that the textua- 
lization represented by Bog, was initially carried out by a scribe in close 
contact with the living Akkadian oral tradition. 


The Hittite Song of Gilgamesh 


The Hittite Song of Gilgamesh is extant in some forty small fragments.” 
The pieces were found in at least three different places. Some of the tablets 
are New Hittite, others Late New Hittite.”” Thus, we can be confident that 
there were multiple copies - in fact, versions - of the Song of Gilgamesh, 
recorded and/or used by different people and made over more than one 


20 George (2003: 45). 3! Trans. George (2003: 249). 
2 Also see George (2003: 22-3, 25-6, 31) on the multiple OB versions of Gilgamesh and on MB 
variations; here too he shows a certain reluctance to accept that unity and excellence can be the 
product of a tradition, not a person. Similarly, many Classicists assign to Homer the credit for 
creating the Iliad and the Odyssey from a long-standing narrative tradition, but see Foley (1999: 
50) on crediting a legendary author living a few generations before the present with crafting the 
narrative being performed: “I interpret this legendary singer as an anthropomorphization of 
what we name by the abstraction ‘tradition’, as a representational strategy that allowed guslari 
[bards] to talk about what they and their peers jointly inherited and continued to practice.” See 
in more detail Foley (1999: 51-63), and on Homer see Jensen (1980: 157-8) and Nagy (1990b: 
78-81; 1996a: 27; 1996b: 76). 
Fleming and Milstein (2010: 164-7) also examine differences in the descriptions of the dreams, 
but they are thinking in terms of scribal compositions. 
The Hittite version has been translated by Beckman (2001a). For a German translation with 
discussion see Haas (2006: 273-7), and for important discussions of the Gilgamesh tradition at 
Hattusa see Archi (2007b: 186-8), Beckman (2003), Klinger (2005), and del Monte (1992a, with 
Italian translation). Transliterations of all the passages of the Hittite Song of Gilgamesh cited in 
this chapter may be found on KhT sub CTH 341 (Rieken et al. 2009ff.). I include the exact CTH 
numbering for ease of reference. 
5 Beckman (2003: 42). The find spots include the storerooms near Temple 1, quadrant K/18 of 
the Unterstadt, and Archive K in Biiyiikkale (the citadel, see Map 3). 
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generation. Just as it is clear that the relationship between the Middle 
Babylonian Bog, and other earlier and later versions of the Epic of Gilga- 
mesh cannot be described in terms of a manuscript stemma, it is equally 
obvious that the Hurrian and Hittite versions are not just translations of a 
fixed Akkadian text, but vary in points both small and large, taking into 
account the interests of a western audience. This indicates a semi- 
independent east Anatolian-north Syrian narrative tradition about the 
Sumerian hero’s exploits, one that belongs to the larger Hurro-Hittite 
genre of narrative song. 

It should be noted that my discussion of the Song of Gilgamesh does not 
conform to the view held by many scholars of the relationship among the 
versions of the Gilgamesh story in Akkadian, Hittite, and Hurrian. Beck- 
man, for example, argues: 


It is just not credible that the concise Hittite-language edition represents 
either a direct reflection of oral tradition or an independent composition 
based on the Old Babylonian materials. Rather, the Hittite editor/trans- 
lator must have begun with an Akkadian Vorlage very much like the 
work generally credited to Sin-leqe-unninni, but lacking [certain] 
elements. ”° 


Given the state of our knowledge of the Gilgamesh tradition at Hattusa, 
however, it is currently impossible to claim any of the Akkadian exemplars 
as the basis for a Hittite or Hurrian translation.*’ Jorg Klinger thinks the 
Hittite song is a translation of a Hurrian version, claiming that there are 
more similarities between the Hittite and Hurrian exemplars than between 
the Hittite and Akkadian exemplars, but, as I will show, there are 
remarkable differences between the extant Hittite and Hurrian versions. 

Fragments of at least four different tablets, each covering parts of the 
beginning of the story, have been found,” and it has been postulated, 
based on the number and scope of the fragments, that the full text would 
have covered three tablets. With all due caution in light of possible 
variation among the versions, we can piece together the following con- 
nected narrative from the various fragments. 

The Hittite version opens differently from the Middle Babylonian and 
Standard Babylonian versions, which are presented as revered written 
documents. The first line of the Hittite Song of Gilgamesh appears to refer 
to Gilgamesh, the “hero” (UR.SAG, lit. ‘head dog’, i.e. supremely manly), 


36 Beckman (2003: 49). %7 Klinger (2005: 115-16). 

ee Klinger (2005: 117-19, 122), followed by Archi (2007b: 188). Haas (2006: 273) sees the Hurro- 
Hittite Gilgamesh as at least partially independent of the Akkadian Gilgamesh. 

3° Beckman (2003: 42), Otten (1958a: 94). 
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in the accusative. A first-person verb starts the beginning of the first line. 
We may fill in the lacuna to produce a verb of speaking. The proem thus 
conforms to that of the Hurro-Hittite Songs of Release, Ullikummi, and 
Silver, calling attention to the bard’s oral performance: “I [will pral]i[se] 
him, G[ilgamesh,]/ the hero.” 

According to this version, Gilgamesh was created by DINGIR.MAH ‘the 
Great Goddess’, and wandered all over until he settled in Uruk; in fact, 
Ninsun, Gilgamesh’s mother in the Akkadian versions, does not appear at 
all in the extant fragments. Subsequently, the young men in Uruk endure 
Gilgamesh’s abuse until the gods themselves come to the place of assembly 
and decide to take action (rather than responding to the prayer of the 
people of Uruk).*’ The Great Goddess creates Enkidu in the steppe, where 
he lives among the wild beasts, foiling the traps of a hunter, here specific- 
ally named Shangashu (Akk. ‘killer’).** Shangashu goes to complain to 
Gilgamesh, who sends out the harlot Shamhat to seduce him.*’ Very little 
of the next episode is preserved, other than a reference to the festive 
garments that Enkidu has donned(?).“* We next glean that Enkidu goes 
to confront Gilgamesh when he hears from Shamhat how Gilgamesh sleeps 
with all the brides, but they end up eating and drinking together. At this 
point they have a conversation*’ that apparently inspires Gilgamesh to 
announce at another feast to which his soldiers have been summoned 
(rather than an assembly as in the Akkadian version) that he wishes to 
see Huwawa.° We do not know whether Enkidu attempted to dissuade 
him,” how Enkidu’s helping role was conceived, or whether the Sun-god 
was called upon at this point to aid the heroes. 


40 [wa-]al-I[a-ah-hi-]ya-an 4G[ILGAMES-un]/ UR.SAG-in (CTH 341.101.1.A; = KUB 8.57 i 1-2, 
following translit. of Laroche 1965, 1968: 121). On such openings, see Chapter 5, 113-14. 
CTH 341.111.1.A; = KUB 8.57, with Ea (+) Eb = KBo 10.47a i (+) 47b. The Sumerogram in the 
singular, DINGIR.MAH ‘Great Goddess’, typically refers to the specific goddess Hannahanna 
‘grandmother’, who can appear in disappearing god myths (Popko 1995: 87-8; on the myth, see 
Chapter 4, 104, n. 115). In the plural, the Sumerogram refers to a group of goddesses that can 
include Anzili. See Chapter 4, 94. See Beckman (2003: 43-4, 46) on the differences between the 
Akkadian and Hittite versions of Gilgamesh. 

See Beckman (2003: 51) on his name. 

*® Pieced together from CTH 341.111.1.A, (+) Az (+) H = KUB 17.2 (+) 8.56 (+) KBo 26.101 and Ea 
(+) Eb (+) Ee = KBo 10.47a (+) b (+) e, col. i. 

“* CTH 341..1.Ef = KBo 10.47f ii. 

*S CTH 341.1.1.B = KUB 8.55, with C = KUB 8.51 ii, F = KUB 36.72 ii. Beckman (2003: 45) 
comments that here the “Anatolian writer ... displays his ignorance of the putative droit de 
seigneur exercised by the Sumerian king.” But, as George (2003: 170-1) points out, already in 
the OB version the practice is so carefully described as to imply that it was “strange also to the 


4 


4 


is) 


poet’s Old Babylonian audience.” 
*° CTH 341.01.1.J = KUB 60.14, Eg = KBo 10.47¢ iii 1/-3'. 
*” Possibly Enkidu’s answer is contained in the fragment CTH 341.111.20.A = KBo 19.115. 
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After this fairly brief telling of the events leading up to the confrontation 
in the mountains with the monstrous guardian of the gigantic cedar trees, 
the pace of the story slows, and that episode is recounted in some detail. 
The heroes set off on their journey, offering sacrifices at the bank of the 
Mala River (the Euphrates),** a significant border for the Hittites.” 
Gilgamesh’s set of dreams is not included in the Hittite version, nor is 
the earlier set in which Enkidu comes to his notice, although the Song of 
Keshshi contains an analog of the series of dreams that Gilgamesh has on 
the way to confront Huwawa.”° On the sixteenth day they reach the heart 
of the mountains, where Huwawa spots them. Gilgamesh sees Huwawa’s 
tracks and is afraid, but Enkidu encourages him.” 

The tablets we have been following so far break off here, but the same 
scene is continued in three separate exemplars.” Now the Sun-god of 
Heaven talks directly to the heroes, unlike in the Akkadian versions, 
and the two men have seized their axes and have got to work cutting 
down the cedars, when Huwawa notices them and is filled with anger.” 
The Sun-god encourages them to slay Huwawa before he goes into his 
house, but Huwawa threatens to drag them up to heaven and to strike them 
on their skulls, driving them into the “Dark Earth.”** The monster launches 
his assault as promised but fails to overcome them. The two men drag 
Huwawa by the hair and somehow equids are involved, all elements not 
found in the Akkadian versions. Next, Gilgamesh is overcome by a cloud of 
dust and calls out to the Sun-god, weeping. The god sends eight (rather 
than thirteen) winds against Huwawa, who cannot move backwards or 
forwards. He soon capitulates (without even being struck by Gilgamesh) 
and offers to serve as Gilgamesh’s slave, felling the cedars that he has 
grown. Enkidu, however, advises Gilgamesh to show no mercy.” 

Slight variations among manuscripts in the passage under discussion 
show that the text retains the flexibility proper to oral tradition. These 
variations in the Hattusa versions of the story of the battle between Gilga- 
mesh and Huwawa should be thought of as choices made by composers who 


“8 CTH 341.01.1.F = KUB 36.72 iii. 

* Beckman (2003: 44). Also see Chapter 8, 177 on the significance of the Euphrates for the 
Hittites. 

°° See Chapter 2,28. * CTH 341.1.1.Eg = KBo 10.47¢ iii 4’-28’, L = KBo 19.114. 

2 CTH 341.1.1.C = KUB 8.51 (+) 53 iii, iv; Ed (+) Ec (+) Eh = KBo 10.47d (+) c (+) h iv; D = 
KUB 33.123. 

53. CTH 341.11.1.C = KUB 8.51 iii 1'-12', Ed (+) Ec = KBo 10.47d (+) c iv 1-7. 

54 See Beckman (2003: 47). Archi (2007b: 200) sees Babylonian models for such scenes. 

55° CTH 341.111.1.C = KUB 8.53 iv 13/-31/; D = KUB 33.123; Ec + Eh = KBo 10.47 c + h iv 8-30, 
following Beckman (2001a: 162). 
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were working with a known “mental text” in a long-standing oral tradition, 
rather than original experiments. I provide a translation of lines iv 16-32 of 
the best preserved version, with significant differences underlined: 


iv1l6 ... To the[m Huwawa ... ] 
says, “Upwards you (indirect/direct object) [ ... ] 
You in heaven upwards [I will] car[ry ... ] 
And [y]our skulls I will strike. You (i/d.o.) [ ... ] 
20 in the Dark [Ear]th I will move [ ... ] 
He upwards [...]. Them [in the] skly ... ] 
The skulls [he] st{ruck.] He downwards [ ... ] 
he did not move. [They seize]d Huwa[wa ... ] 
Bly] the hair [...] they did [X... ] 
25 “Furthermore, you (object) [ ... ] 
Horses (nom./acc.) [...] the[y] wash [ ... ] 
And the dust whi[ch ... aJrises, [ ... ] 
Heaven is n[ot vis]ible. [ ... ] 
[Gilgamesh] looked upwards at the Sun-god of Heaven [ ... ] 
30 He cr[ies out ...] of [the ... ] 
[he] sa[w ... His teJars ... [like] can[als] 
[flo]w.°° 


Compare now the next best preserved version. Lines 2’-15' cover the same 
material: 


2 [“U]pwards you (object) [ ... ] 
[up}wards I will carry [... ] 

You (object) in the Dark [Earth ... ] 

5! I will move. You (object) upwards [ in the sky] 
I did not move. [Your] skulls [I will strike(?)] 
the cliff/rock [in front of]”’ me, my foot (acc.) [ ... ] 
You (object) in the Dark Efarth ... ] 

I did not move.” Th[ey] seized [ ... ] 

10’ [“ ] by the hair [... ] 

Furthermore, to them sweat wh[ich ... ] 
[hJorses the[y] will plant [ ... ] 

[wh]ich (pl.) ... arises [... ] 

[is not vJisible. To himself/themselves [ ... ] 

15’ [ ... he] look[ed] upward ...”° 


5° CTH 341.111.1.Ea + Eh = KBo 10.47a + h iv 16-32, with C = KUB 8.53 iv 6’. 
°7 Supplied by 1.G = KUB 36.73 3’. °8 CTH 341.1.1.K = HT 10 2/-15'. 
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Even in its fragmentary condition the tablet shows minor but interesting 
variations when compared to the previous version in the wording of 
Huwawa’s threats, with some additions and re-ordering in the second of 
the two.” 

We next find out from another fragment that “they hold him (Huwawa) 
down low”;°° presumably the heroes are pushing the monster to the 
ground to kill him. In a fragment from a tablet continuing the story, 
Gilgamesh and Enkidu cut down the cedars, apparently intending to build 
a gate for Enlil’s temple. The fragment breaks off when they are removing 
their garments to purify themselves. The Mala River is again a landmark 
on their return trip.°’ A fragment of a different tablet contains a conversa- 
tion between ISTAR and Gilgamesh, in which Gilgamesh describes a lavish 
palace he will build for her.°* 

The remains of the final section of the Hittite versions include Enkidu’s 
baneful dream of the gods sitting in council and deciding his fate. Ironic- 
ally, this episode, which has been used to argue for influence from the 
Akkadian Epic of Gilgamesh on the Homeric tradition because of its 
parallels with the death of Sarpedon,”* is only preserved at Hattusa. The 
last line of Tablet v1 of the Standard Babylonian version does give us the 
first line of the seventh tablet: “My friend, for what reason were the great 
gods taking counsel?”** And, the small MB Akkadian fragment Bog, (f) 
preserves a few words of the episode: “they spoke” (i-ta-a-mu, 2'), “case” 
(di-ni, 6’), and “t{hey] d[ecided] the case of Enkidu” (di-in don-ki-du ip[a- 
ra-su], 9’).°° So, we can be sure that the episode did appear in the MB and 
SB versions. But, exactly what was said among the gods and by whom we 
do not know, so we cannot see how the Hittite version differed. What we 
can say is that the Hittite version conforms to Hittite conventions. Two 
gods plead the two sides of a mortal’s case, with Anu arguing against 
Enkidu before Enlil and Ea, while the Sun-god of Heaven serves as 
Enkidu’s advocate. Anu points to the heroes’ crimes of killing Huwawa 


°° Del Monte (1992a: 288-9) translates the two versions separately so that the differences are clear. 
Archi (2007b: 187) comments on the differences. A further minor variation can be detected in 
CTH 341.111.1.G = KUB 36.73 4’, which uses the phrase dankui daganzipi kattanda (MI-i K1-pi 
GAM-an-da) ‘downwards into the Dark Earth’ instead of dankuwai [takn]i ‘in the Dark Earth’ 
(KBo 10.47d + c iv 20), daganzipi alliterating effectively with kattanda. 1 have discussed these 
passages in Bachvarova (2014). 

© CTH 341.11.21.A = KUB 8.54 i 3 (trans. Beckman 2001a: 162). 

®! CTH 341.11.2.A = KUB 8.52 (+) 23.9. © CTH 341.111.2.B = KUB 8.58. 

6 See Chapter 16, 445. 

4 Translit. and trans. George (2003: 630-1): im-tal-li-ku (malaku ‘take counsel’, ‘give counsel’). 

°° KBo 32.129 = CTH 341.1.1.C (translit. and trans. George 2003: 314-17). 
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and the Bull of Heaven, but the Sun-god states that he was the one who 
commanded them to do it. Enlil scolds the Sun-god for supporting them in 
their crime, and Anu decides that of the two, it is Enkidu who will die. The 
scenario of gods arguing a human’s case in assembly, with one deity 
serving as defense lawyer, is common in Hittite prayers and substitution 
rituals attempting to remove guilt and pollution from a human, possibly 
inspired by an evil dream, also imagine a scenario of an intercessor 
pleading the human’s case to the gods.°° Enkidu could be considered to 
be a ritual substitute for Gilgamesh, according to Hittite expectations. 

The wanderings of Gilgamesh involve at a minimum the visit to Ziduri, 
the boatman Urshanabi, and the visit to Utnapishtim. There are at least 
two scenes in Gilgamesh’s wandering not found in the Akkadian version, 
visits to the Moon-god and the Sea-god; the latter scene ends with someone 
uttering a curse, a favorite activity of characters in Hurro-Hittite song.” 
On the other hand, when the hero asks the alewife the road to 
Utnapishtim, he does so in wording very close to that of the Standard 
Babylonian version.®* 

There seems to be considerable variation in the tablets covering the final 
sections of Gilgamesh’s story, in terms of the level of detail with which the 
story is told, as shown by Table 3.°° The very beginning of exemplar A is 
preserved, in which Enkidu tells Gilgamesh of the bad dream that foretells 
his death. A small bit of the beginning of column ii in A mentions a 
“vizier.” This suggests that Gilgamesh is now wandering, making visits to 
the gods, since viziers appear in the hospitality scenes of Hurro-Hittite 
narratives. We are unable to discern how much more of the narrative was 
covered in this tablet, but to reach the story’s end the final three columns 
would need to cover the visit to Ziduri, the meeting with the Urshanabi, the 
visit to Utnapishtim, and the hero’s return to Uruk, episodes which 
covered more than two full tablets in the Standard Babylonian version.” 

Only the rightmost edge remains of column iv on the reverse of exem- 
plar C, with room for about three signs each, some twelve lines extending 
to the bottom edge, with a four-line space apparently left blank. Here we 
can see a conversation is in progress, there is mention of Ullu, who must be 


°° Por examples of rituals involving juridical scenarios, see Chapter 4, 96, and Chapter 7, 154. For 


the motif in prayers, see Bachvarova (2006). For Hittite dream divination, see Mouton (2007). 


°? CTH 341.11.3.D = KUB 8.59. Noted by Haas (2006: 273) as evidence of some independence 
from the Mesopotamian Gilgamesh tradition. 

°° CTH 341.11.12.A = KBo 54.2; see Soysal (2004b). 

°° The variation is discussed in more detail in Bachvarova (2014). 

7° CTH 341.11.3.A = KUB 8.48 + KBo 19.116 (+) KUB 8.49. 
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Table 3. Scheme of four versions of what we assume is the third tablet of the 
Song of Gilgamesh (CTH 341.111.3), arranged from most condensed version 


to most prolix 


A = KUB 8.48 + 
KBo 19.116 (+) 
Col. KUB 8.49 


KBo 22.91 


C = KUB 8.50 + 
B = KUB 17.3 


E = KUB 33.124 


i first 22 lines 
preserved (2 
paras): 
Enkidu’s bad 
dream 
foretelling his 
death 

ii _ first 4 lines 
preserved: 
mention of 
vizier indicates 
a hospitality 
scene, 
therefore 
Gilgamesh is 
wandering 

iii 


iv colophon 
preserved 
(incorrectly 
states “1st 
Tablet”) 


passage near top 
edge preserved 
(2 paras): 
Enkidu’s bad 
dream 


first 15 lines 
preserved (2 


passage near top 
edge preserved 
(3 paras): tearful 
reaction of 
Gilgamesh (to 
Enkidu’s death?) 


paras): 
Gilgamesh runs 
wailing into the 
mountains, 
kills two lions 
with other 
animals 
last 21 lines 9 lines near bottom 
preserved (2 edge preserved. 
(2 paras): Moon- 
god demands 


paras): meeting 
with Urshanabi, 


who advises Gilgamesh offer 


him to cut him two lions 
punting poles that he has 
killed, 


beginning of 
visit to Ziduri 
rightmost edge of 

last 12 lines 

preserved, blank 

space of 

approximately 

4 lines at 

bottom: 

conversation, 

with mention 

of Ullu and 

assembly (of 

Uruk?) 


last 5 lines and 
colophon 
preserved: 
conversation 
with Urshanabi, 
mention of 
“stone images,” 
which are 
destroyed by the 
hero before he 
receives 


Urshanabi’s help 
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the equivalent of Utnapishtim (the name is derived from the Akkadian 
distal pronoun’'), and of an assembly.” Does the song end with Gilga- 
mesh calling Uruk into assembly to tell them about Ullu? In any case, it is 
hard to imagine that column iv of exemplar B could cover the same 
material that is covered in column iv of this version in equivalent detail, 
if B contains the ending of the story. 

The best-preserved piece of exemplar B is made up of nine lines of the 
bottom of column iii, extending almost to the bottom edge and containing 
an encounter with the Moon-god, who demands that Gilgamesh make two 
lions he has killed into offerings for him, and the beginning of his visit to 
Ziduri.”° In order for the narrative to be completed, column iv would have 
to include the end of the Ziduri episode, the meeting with Urshanabi, the 
Utnapishtim episode, and the return to Uruk. The close of the story is 
relatively compressed compared to the first of the tablets discussed here, 
unless a large space was left blank in that one. Or, the narrative of exemplar 
A continues onto another tablet, in which case the latter part of the 
narrative would be considerably more extensive than in exemplar B. 

Finally, exemplar E only contains the final five lines of column iv on the 
reverse and a bit of the colophon, which tells us it is not the final tablet of 
the series. The fragment preserves the conversation with Urshanabi, which 
marks the beginning of the final stage of Gilgamesh’s voyage to 
Utnapishtim. In it there is some talk about the “stone images,””* which 
we know in other versions had served as the boatman’s crew but were 
destroyed by the excessively impetuous hero. If this is the second tablet, the 
earlier parts of the story would be relatively condensed compared to the 
other Hittite versions. If the third, then the narrative would be compara- 
tively prolix. 

In sum, in the Hittite Song of Gilgamesh we see a particular interest in 
the Huwawa episode,’ with a compressed narrative of the events before it, 


7 


Beckman (2003: 47, 51-2, with earlier refs.).  7* CTH 341.111.3.C = KUB 8.50 + KBo 22.91. 
® CTH 341.11.3.B = KUB 17.3. Two other fragments not translated by Beckman (2001a) preserve 
parts of his visit to the alewife: CTH 341.111.5.4 = KUB 36.65 (here she is called Nahmezule); 
CTH 341.111.12.A =KBo 54.2; see Haas (2003c) and below on the alewife’s name. 
™ CTH 341.11.3.E = KUB 33.124. 
© Gilgamesh’s visit to the Cedar Forest was located in Syro-Anatolia in the Babylonian versions, 
that is, to the west of Mesopotamia rather than to its east, as it was in the Sumerian versions 
(George 2003: 93-4; Fleming and Milstein 2010: 9). In the Hittite versions we see the same 
interest in the Huwawa episode that Fleming and Milstein (2010) have shown was prevalent in 
the OB period (see n. 12) (Beckman 2003: 44; Tigay 1982: 111-18). In contrast Uruk, which was 
so important in the Akkadian versions, was downplayed (Beckman 2003: 44). Similarly, in the 
MB Emar, version, among Ishtar’s former lovers, enumerated by Gilgamesh when he rejects 
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and a relatively unstandardized telling of the episodes that follow; some of 
the differences between the Hittite and Akkadian versions of the epic show 
the Hittite version has been made to fit with the overall expectations of 
Hurro-Hittite narrative song. 


The Hurrian Song of Gilgamesh and Song of Huwawa 


Of the Hurrian versions five small fragments are preserved, belonging to at 
least three different textualizations. (This surmise is based on the different 
spellings of the hero’s name.)’° Two fragments are part of the episode 
involving Ullu, possibly from the fourteenth century; thus, they are at least 
a century older than the Hittite versions of the song and date roughly to 
the period of the earliest Akkadian version at Hattusa.’’ One of them is 
labeled in the colophon “[...] of Gilgamesh,/ [ _] not finished.””* In it the 
Hurrian Fate-goddesses (Hutena)”” and a person named Irri[b-...] are 
mentioned. In column ii of the other fragment Teshshub, great lord of 
Kummi, is mentioned, followed by the name of Gilgamesh three times in 
quick succession. Teshshub is the star of Hurro-Hittite epic in general, but 
the Storm-god is not a featured player in the Mesopotamian epic. In 
column iii appears the Iranian city Susa, indicating that the theater of 
action ranged beyond Mesopotamia to the east.*° Finally, in column iv 


her advances, is a Sutean, a native of the region of Emar. George (2003: 331-3) is noncommittal 
on whether this is an addition to the Emar version “pandering to western tastes,” or was later 
omitted from the SB version. 
76 The Hurrian version is edited and commented on by Salvini and Wegner (2004: 16-17, 31-7), 
whose text numbering I include in the parenthetic references below. The observation on the 
spelling of the name of Gilgamesh comes from Archi (2007b: 187). When the find spots are 
known, the fragments come from Biiyiikkaya or Temple 1. I do not include the following 
fragments: a fragment assigned to the Hurrian Song of Gilgamesh (CTH 341.11.4 = KUB 47.10, 
No. 4) mentioning Ea, but without any clear ties to the Gilgamesh story (Salvini and Wegner 
2004: 17); and a fragment (CTH 341.11? = KUB 47.16, MH, No. 44), referring to Teshshub, 
“great lord of Kummi” (5’, 7’), but no characters from the known versions of Gilgamesh. Kelly- 
Buccellati (2006) argues that Gilgamesh and Enkidu are depicted on a stone plaque of local 
manufacture found at Tell Mozan (Hurrian Urkesh), showing a younger kilted man turning 
towards an older bearded and naked man whom he holds by the wrist. If so, then it shows that 
Gilgamesh was known by the Hurrians already ca. 2300 sce, well before epic narratives about 
Gilgamesh are attested; see 54. 
” CTH 341.11.1 = KUB 8.60 (+) 47.9 (No. 1); CTH 341.11.3 = KBo 19.124 (+) 33.10 (No. 3, found 
near Temple 1). On the dating see Beckman (2003: 42). 
78 CTH 341.11.1 = KUB 8.60 left edge. ”” See Haas (1994: 309, 372-3). 
®° Susa is otherwise mentioned in the Hittite corpus only in an evocation in the Kizzuwatnean 
ritual CTH 481: Expansion of the Cult of the Goddess of Night (CTH 481.B = KBo 15.29 iii 12’, 
translit. and trans. J. L. Miller 2004: 292). 


The Hurrian Song of Gilgamesh and Song of Huwawa 


Ullu and Shawushka are mentioned. It is hard to see any resemblance with 
other versions of the Epic of Gilgamesh. A third fragment of New Hittite 
date mentions [Huwa]wa and a mountain,®’ while a fourth mentions 
Gilgamesh and [Teshshub, great lord of] Kummi.*” 

The fifth fragment, dated to the thirteenth century, is labeled “Fourth 
tablet of Huwawa, not finished,”*’ a clear indication that this narrative 
diverged significantly from the Standard Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh, 
since in it the Huwawa episode occurred relatively early in the narrative, 
and was not its only subject. (The Hurrian material thus offers support to the 
bold theory of Daniel Fleming and Sara Milstein that there existed an Old 
Babylonian Akkadian epic solely about Gilgamesh’s defeat of Huwawa.”*) 
The fragment opens with a formulaic speech introduction, then mentions 
“fine oil.” The intelligible parts of this tablet differ markedly from the 
commonly known versions of Gilgamesh, for we can see in column i, along 
with Gilgamesh and Enkidu, the words “to/for the young woman” (Hurr. 
Siduri) and (?) “to/for the woman,” and someone (one of these females?) 
repeatedly says, “.. . you will kill my brother!”*’ Presumably she is trying to 
protect someone, perhaps even Huwawa, although his name does not 
appear in the fragments. The episode has some parallels with the scene of 
ISTAR pleading for the life of her brother in the incantation associated with 
Elkunirsa and Ashertu.*° The alewife, here called Nahmazule, appears 
speaking in column iv, and Teshshub of Kummi, the Hurrian Sun-god 
Shimige, and Ea all appear in the closing lines of column iv. At the least 
there has been syncretism between Mesopotamian and Hurrian gods,’ and 
perhaps we can be so bold as to see a blending of elements of the Hurrian 
myths found in the Kumarbi cycle with elements of the Gilgamesh tradition. 

While it is possible to detect Hurrian influence in the Hittite Song of 
Gilgamesh because of the use of Hurrianized forms of the names Enkidu, 
Huwawa, and Utnapishtim, the case of the alewife, whose name in Hittite 
is Ziduri, is more complicated.** In the Old Babylonian sources she is not 
given a name, but in the Standard Babylonian version she is called Shiduri, 
which is in fact a Hurrian noun meaning “young woman.” As George 


8) CTH 341.11.5 = KUB 47.15 (= No. 5). 

8 CTH 341.1 = TC-4F5h (+) KBo 53.232 (translit. Salvini and Wegner 2004: 75, No. 51), see 
Nakamura (2007). 

*° CTH 341.11.2 = KUB 8.61 + KBo 8.144 left edge (= No. 2), see Beckman (2003: 42). 

84 See n. 12. 85 See Salvini and Wegner (2004: 16). 86 See Chapter 2, 34. 

87 Salvini (1988: 159). 

88 Enkita- and Huwawai- (Beckman 2003: 50-1; Haas 2003c: 130; Klinger 2005: 118); "ti-da*-na- 
pi-is-t[a(-) (Soysal 2007). 
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comments, “In this analysis the Hurrian word would have been taken into 
use as a personal name by speakers of Akkadian in the third millennium; 
just such a name often occurs in north Mesopotamia of the early second 
millennium.”*’ The relevant section is not preserved in the Akkadian 
versions at Hattusa. The Hurrian version only uses siduri as a common 
noun. The alewife is also called Nahmi/azule in the Hittite versions and 
only by this name in the Hurrian versions, receiving the feminine deter- 
minative in Hittite and the divine determinative in Hurrian.”” Thus, in the 
Hittite versions she has two appellations, just as the antediluvian sage 
Utnapishtim is also called Ullu.’' And, while the Hurrian language has 
contributed her name to the Standard Babylonian version, the Hurrian 
version uses an entirely different name not known to the Mesopotamian 
tradition. 

One wonders whether the Song of Huwawa might end with Gilgamesh 
sparing Huwawa’s life, or perhaps his death was presented as a tragic event. 
Of course, in our current state of knowledge any proposal concerning the 
Song of Huwawa can be no more than speculation, but the Mesopotamian 
sources suggest that he did not die in every version of his showdown with 
Gilgamesh.” Certainly in the Sumerian Ballad of Early Rulers, Huwawa, 
“caught in submission” (12), is mentioned as a hero on par with Alulu, 
Etana, Gilgamesh, and Enkidu.”’ Furthermore, Jacob Klein has suggested 


®° George (2003: 149). Additionally, esoteric material drawn from the western edge of the 


Mesopotamian world, attached to famous landmarks, has been incorporated in the SB version, 
like the incorporation of north Syrian ideas about the mountains of Lebanon in the etiology of 
the rift between Sirara and Lebanon (SB v 133-4, translit. and trans. George 2003: 608-9), and 
the location of the home of the gods on a mountain summit, not to be found elsewhere in 
Mesopotamian literature (SB v 6, translit. and trans. George 2003: 602-3). See George (1990). 
°° Haas (2003c), Klinger (2005: 118). Hitt: KUB 36.65 3’: ‘Nahmizulen (translit. E. Rieken et al. 
2009ff. on KhT); Hurr.: KUB 8.61 + KBo 8.144 iv 22': ‘Nahmazulel (translit. Salvini and Wegner 
2004: 34). ‘Zidurig: Hitt. KUB 17.3 iii 9’ (translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT). The siduri in 
KUB 8.61 + KBo 8.144 i 4’ (translit. Salvini and Wegner 2004: 33) saying “you will kill my 
brother” must be a “young woman” (Haas 2003c). 
See Soysal (2004b). However, his suggestion, based on the use of the two names in two different 
versions of the Hittite narrative, “that two different textual origins (Akkadian and Hurrian) of 
the Hittite translations of Gilgames Epic are conceivable” (10), should be laid aside. Although 
Ullu(ya)’s name is derived from Akkadian, he appears in a Hurrian-influenced ambassi ritual 
(see discussion in Chapter 4, 81-4), while Utnapishtim’s name appears in the Hurrianized 
stem form. 
In addition, of the three OB tablets that preserve bits of the Huwawa episode, one hints at a 
different unfolding of the monster’s death, since someone is killed without much ado (IM 
obv. 15, trans. George 2003: 269): “If it is Huwawa then we must accept that this account of his 
death is very different from that found in OB Ishchali” (George 2003: 267). 
See Alster (2005: 288-322) for this scholarly text found in Mesopotamia, Emar, and Ugarit. 
Klein (1999: 207) discusses the difficulties of translating this phrase. 
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that one of the Sumerian hymns of the Ur 111 king Shulgi (ca. 2050 BcE), 
dating to the same era in which the Sumerian Gilgamesh lays are hypothe- 
sized to have been written down, refers to a version of the Huwawa episode 
in which Gilgamesh brings the captive Huwawa back to Uruk.” Finally, it 
has been suggested by Dietz Otto Edzard that the two Sumerian Gilgamesh 
and Huwawa lays had opposite endings; while in version A Huwawa is 
killed, in the lost ending of version B he may have been spared. As Edzard 
notes, there is certainly not enough room in version B for an ending similar 
to that of version A.”° Since some Old Babylonian literary catalogs list both 


”)?° and version B (“Ho, 


version A (“The lord to the Living One’s Mountain 
hurrah!”),”’ in this era at least some scribes-in-training would have known 
both possible endings, although version A was considerably more popular 
than version B. Both endings could have been known in the oral 
tradition.”* 

Certainly it is clear, despite the fact that the actual death of Huwawa is 
not preserved in any Hittite examples of the first tablet, that he was killed 
in the Hittite Song of Gilgamesh, for the Hittite fragments involving the 
council of the gods and Nahmizule refer to this event. Because the murder 
of the protector of the Cedar Forest is a key motivation in the gods’ later 
decision to cause Enkidu to die, it is integral to the trajectory of the full- 
length Gilgamesh narrative. However, if the focus is shifted to Huwawa, 
the formidable north Syrian foe of Gilgamesh, the overall trajectory of 


9. 
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Shulgi O 100: “your captured hero” (ur-sag dab;-ba-zu), apparently about Huwawa, mentioned 
at 95 (see ETCSL t.2.4.2.15). See discussion of Klein (1976: 273, 290-1). For the date of the 
Sumerian Gilgamesh lays, see George (2003: 7). 

Edzard (1993: 11, 56-7). °° Trans. George (1999: 150). 

*” Trans. George (1999: 161). There are four catalogs which do so: ETCSL 0.2.01: Old Babylonian 
Catalog from Nippur (N2); ETCSL 0.2.02: Old Babylonian Catalog in the Louvre (L); ETCSL 
0.2.03: Old Babylonian Catalog from Urim (U1); ETCSL 0.2.04: Old Babylonian Catalog from 
Urim (U2). On evidence for the scribal curriculum from literary catalogs, see Black et al. (2004: 
301-4). 

We can compare the variant endings of the Huwawa episode to the “forked pathway” of the 
early modern Return Songs of Serbian epic (Foley 1999: 137), which share much in common 
with the story of Odysseus’ return to a household where suitors are importuning his wife. As 
Foley (1999: 115-67) shows, there are two possible endings to the Return Songs, one in which 
the wife or fiancée proves faithful like Penelope, and one in which she turns out to be a latter- 
day Clytemnestra. There seem to have been comparable variants in the story of the Trojan 
War, at least in the Greek tradition after Homer. Pausanias (8.12.6) tells the Mantinean 
version of the story, in which Penelope was expelled by Odysseus for being unfaithful, while 
Theopompus states it was Odysseus who left once he found out (= ad Lycophron 806 = FGrH 
115 F 354), and Apollodorus (Epit. 7.38) says she was killed by Odysseus for sleeping with 
Amphinomos. Also cf. = ad Lyc. 772 = Duris FGrH 76 F 21: Penelope slept with the suitors 
and gave birth to Pan. 
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Gilgamesh’s story is no longer important, and the Hurro-Hittite poet could 
cater to his audience’s interest in their native son Huwawa.” 

One might compare the different depictions of Naram-Sin in the Akka- 
dian Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin and in the Sumerian Curse of Akkade, 
two narratives that tell from two perspectives the same event, the fall (or 
near-fall) of Akkade because of the mistakes of its king Naram-Sin. In the 
Sumerian version, Akkade is destroyed — this despite the fact that we have 
clear historical evidence it survived Naram-Sin - because of the hybris of 
Naram-Sin, who ignored the will of the gods and tore down the Ekur 
temple in Nippur. In the Akkadian version, the city is nearly destroyed, but 
Ishtar comes to help Naram-Sin at the last moment, and Naram-Sin 
himself is portrayed as well-meaning, if deluded, and deeply concerned 
with his kingdom’s welfare.'”° 


Conclusion 


The variation in the versions of the Gilgamesh story found at Hattusa point 
to a living bilingual oral tradition based on the Mesopotamian tradition, 
but reshaped to appeal to a western audience and to fit with the Hurro- 
Hittite mythological tradition. The Gilgamesh tradition was open to being 
reshaped at the hands of individual bards who wished to appeal to the 
particular point of view and sympathies of their particular audiences, a 
process found in the oral epic traditions of other parts of the world also. 
The “mental text” then was not solely the province of learned scribes, 
although our only access to it is through scribes. 


°° Similarly, the different tellings of the Indic epic Ramayana present different characterizations 
and emphases on different characters, depending on its audience. The Sanskrit version is 
focused on the experiences of Rama and his wife, Sita, who was kidnapped by the raksasa 
(‘demon’) Ravana, who may be seen as representing the Dravidian population of India in 
conflict with the northern Aryans. Rama only wins her back after a battle with the forest 
demon, whose advances his loyal wife has fended off. The Tamil version, however, has much 
more sympathy for Ravana. The Tamil Ramayana is by the ninth-century ce author Kampar. 
See Ramanujan (1991) on the different versions of the Ramayana; Richman (1991) on 
politicized modern interpretations of the Ramayana, taking Rama as representing northern, 
Aryan peoples and Ravana as southern, Dravidian peoples; Sundaram (1989: ix—xi) on 
Kampar’s sympathy for Ravana. 

100 The Curse of Akkade is edited and translated on the ETCSL website, and a translation is also 
provided in Black et al. (2004: 116-25). The Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin is edited and 
translated by J. G. Westenholz (1997: 263-368). I study the effect of different audiences on the 
viewpoint of a narrative with respect to the Naram-Sin stories and apply the findings to the 
Iliad in Bachvarova (2008a). Also see Chapter 16, 432-5. 


Conclusion 


We turn now to an interesting fragment that tells us a little about the 
Sitz im Leben of the Mesopotamian hero in Anatolia. It shows how the 
function of the Gilgamesh epic in ritual could have fostered its transfer to 
the Greek epic tradition, and how treating the epic solely as a literary text 
prevents us from fully comprehending its significance to its original 
audience. 
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“... and Gilgamesh ga[ve] him life[ ]...” 
- from a Hurro-Hittite pit ritual involving Gilgamesh’ 


Introduction 


The katabasis episode in Book 11 of the Odyssey is generally acknowledged 
to be indebted to the story of Enkidu’s visit to the underworld told in the 
final tablet of the Standard Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh,’ but it also has 
been compared to the Hurro-Hittite Purification Ritual for the Former 
Gods.° It is in fact possible to link the Mesopotamian epic hero and the 
Hurro-Hittite ritual by way of a fragment of an incantation used in a pit 
ritual of the same type as the Purification Ritual for the Former Gods that 
alludes to the part of the Gilgamesh story in which he seeks the aid of 
Atrahasis (KUB 8.62). I argue therefore that the katabasis episode in the 
Odyssey derives from an eastern Mediterranean narrative tradition very 
similar to that found at Hattusa, where pit rituals had already incorporated 
elements of the Gilgamesh story. In addition, it is not coincidental, in my 
opinion, that the ritual for Odysseus is carried out in the very part of the 
overall narrative that has another strong parallel with the Gilgamesh story, 
the Cyclops episode. This suggests that the Cyclops episode came to the 
Odyssey tradition through the same channel as the katabasis episode. 

I begin with some background on how the figure of Gilgamesh was 
useful for those who were interested in communicating with or propiti- 
ating the dead. I then present a translation of the fragment of the ritual 
mentioning Gilgamesh. I put the fragment in context by surveying pit 
rituals in the second millennium Bce in general and evidence for con- 
tinued use of pit rituals in the first millennium. These widespread rituals 
were connected with the appeasing of legendary heroes, and thus were 
complementary to the use of narratives that commemorated the dead. 


" Classified as Song of Gilgamesh on KhT: CTH 341.11.6.A = KUB 8.62 iv 13’. 
2 M. L. West (1997a: 415-16). 3 Steiner (1971). 


Background 


I next examine the relatively well-preserved Purification Ritual for the 
Former Gods, in order to understand the process of bricolage that permit- 
ted the Mesopotamian hero to be used in a Hurro-Hittite ritual, and the 
ways in which Hurro-Hittite ritual and narrative could interact. I then 
analyze the katabasis episode in Odyssey 11, combining it with other pieces 
of evidence to argue that the section of the Odyssey beginning with the loss 
of all but one of Odysseus’ ships at the hands of the Laestrygonians and 
ending with his visit to the underworld came from an Anatolian epic 
tradition. 


Background 


Gilgamesh played a privileged role in enabling interactions with the dead 
and underworld gods. The hero was considered to be the judge and 
ferryman of the dead, and was called on in exorcisms and healing spells,’ 
and the Sumerian Death of Gilgamesh already promises that Gilgamesh 
will rule and judge the dead with Ningishzida and Dumuzi.’ The stories 
connected to Gilgamesh addressed the concerns of patients who imagined 
that their sickness was caused by the ill will of ghosts or sorcerers. While 
the Standard Babylonian epic tells of Gilgamesh’s quest for eternal life, 
motivated by the death of his best friend Enkidu, the earlier Sumerian 
Death of Gilgamesh describes how mourning rites that would appease dead 
ancestors were first established for him.° The Standard Babylonian epic 
alludes to Gilgamesh’s role in establishing rites for the dead when it 
mentions how he made the horns of the Bull of Heaven into containers 
for offerings for his dead father Lugalbanda, and describes the elaborate 
statue he crafted to commemorate his dead friend, while the Sumerian 
story of Gilgamesh, Enkidu and the Netherworld, added on as Tablet x11 to 
the Standard Babylonian epic, vividly pictures the suffering of the dead 
who lack descendants to provide them with proper offerings of honey, 
ghee, and cool water. Furthermore, the Gilgamesh Epic provides an etiology 
for the wrestling competitions celebrated in the Abu-festival, or festival of 
the offering pit, when the spirits of the dead came to visit their living 
relatives and were remembered and placated with offerings of food and 


a George (2003: 127-35); W. G. Lambert (1960: 39-41). 

° George (2003: 128). The first evidence of offerings for the deified Gilgamesh appears in the mid 
third millennium (George 2003: 122-7). 

° George (2003: 126). 
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drink, then sent back into the underworld.’ It is therefore appropriate to 
ask, as George does, 


Could it have been that Tablet x11 - or maybe the entire series of twelve 
tablets - was put to ritual use, sung or recited, for example, at funerals and 
in memorial cults? Was it perhaps performed at the funerals of kings? 


While George argues that the Sumerian and Akkadian narratives of Enki- 
du’s visit to the underworld were “literary, not sacred,” and suggests that 
“one or both texts came in due course to be put to use in ways that were 
not originally intended,”” I would propose that the long-lasting influence 
of Gilgamesh’s story is inextricably connected to the importance attached 
to royal ancestor veneration, and that recitation in secular contexts does 
not preclude performance on more solemn occasions, just as Greek epic is 
both associated with hero worship and considered to have been sung at 
feasts and festivals.'° It is plausible to suggest that versions of Gilgamesh’s 
story were performed in the court of the Ur 111 king Shulgi, who claimed 
the deified king as a relative,'' so he was a literary character, but Gilgamesh 
was also appealed to and propitiated so that he would intercede on behalf 
of the patient and banish impurity and malevolent ghosts to the under- 
world. While lesser ghosts afflicted individuals, a royal death contaminated 
the state and was treated with a large, state-level mortuary ritual cum 
festival. Given the possible use of the Standard Babylonian Epic of Gilga- 
mesh to propitiate the royal dead in what was essentially a large-scale 
purification ritual, it is indeed frustrating that the identification of 
Sin-leqi-unninni, the legendary composer of the epic, as a masmassu-priest, 
or incantation-priest who engaged in ritual purifications, is not secure 
because of damage to the Neo-Assyrian catalog listing legendary authors 
and their works in which his name appears.'* 


On the wrestling competitions in festivals, see M. E. Cohen (1993: 463) and George (2003: 
126-7, 168-9). 

George (2003: 54). °? George (2003: 53). 

While the setting for song within Homer’s epics indicates that they were performed at social 
occasions such as banquets, the rise of epic has been connected with the rise of hero worship. 
See Chapter 11 for a full discussion. 

The Ur 11 kings, especially Shulgi, were very attracted to the myth of Gilgamesh. The self- 
deified king Shulgi considered himself to be the brother of Gilgamesh and the son of the 
goddess Ninsun and the hero Lugalbanda (Shulgi O 50, 139; Shulgi P C.22-3, 38, trans. ETCSL 
t.2.4.2.15, 16), see Michalowski (1988). 

A masmassu “wipes away” (masasu) impurity (Cunningham 1997: 14-15). The catalog is edited 
and discussed by W. G. Lambert (1962), and see Chapter 3, 57, n. 15. Seleucid era kalii-priests 
(lamentation-priests) at Uruk claim him as ancestor (Beaulieu 2000), but it is unlikely that the 
partially preserved professional designation should be restored as U[S.KU] (= Akk. kali), 
instead of M[AS.MAS] (George 2003: 28, n. 74). 
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The Hurro-Hittite pit ritual with Gilgamesh 


I will follow this line of reasoning further in later chapters, delving into 
the Near Eastern background of Greek hero worship and how it provided a 
vector for transfer of epic. Here I content myself with one suggestion, 
which I will pick up again in the final chapters, that the necromancy 
episode in Book 11 of the Odyssey shows that the close connection between 
propitiation of the dead and epic was maintained across time and space. 


The Hurro-Hittite pit ritual involving the story of Gilgamesh 


A fragment of a tablet from Hattusa, published as KUB 8.62, provides the 
key evidence for the use of the Gilgamesh narrative in Hurro-Hittite 
ritual.’ It mentions Gilgamesh and Ullu(ya); however, it lacks any of the 
markers of Hurro-Hittite song, as far as we can tell, such as pleonastic 
marking of subject with pronominal enclitics, inverted word order, or the 
formulaic speech introduction memiskiwan dais “he/she began to speak,” 
and it contains several hapax legomena. It refers to the Hurrian ambassi 
ritual, a purificatory holocaust offering, and the extant passages can plaus- 
ibly be described as the legomenon of a pit ritual requesting life for a client, 
or perhaps the entire city of Itla, a location mentioned only in this tablet. 
I begin with a translation of KUB 8.62: 


61 7.0 [ec 
The wildlife of the [st]eppe [does/did] no[t . . .] 
[...] gofe]s.... [...] 


bows down. Him (acc.)'* st[eppe ...]. 


§2' 5’ Of the w[h]ole steppe [.. .] 
the tarla-bird (acc.), the tarumaki[-bird ...]. 
the god Ullu ... down [...]. 


§3/ (In) the city Itla [.. .] 
washes in front. (For) himself/yourself/myself [. . .] 


' Tt has been assigned to the third tablet of the Song of Gilgamesh by Beckman (2001a: 165); see 
the critique of Klinger (2005: 118, n. 24, with earlier references), who points out that the 
mention of Ullu both at the beginning of the tablet and in the fourth column prevents this tablet 
from fitting into the framework of what we would expect the third tablet to contain. Friedrich 
(1930a: 65-7, 79) suggested that this tablet represents a different story altogether, while 
Kammenhuber (1967: 56) argued that it is a separate version of the Gilgamesh story based on a 
Hurrian version. Beckman now believes that the text does not belong to the Song of Gilgamesh 
(oral communication 5/9/08). 

I have been referring to the entity who is the beneficiary with the English masculine gender 
pronoun, but the Hittite common gender pronoun could refer to anything construed as 
animate in Hittite. 
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10’ ~~ Come! (For) himself/yourself/myself the wooden hupp|[ar- 
vessel .. .] 
Fire ... bur[ning .. Alea 
of bread the scen[t ...]. 
of hot bread the s[cent ...]. 


They come/will come (or: will proceed to do something) [.. .] 


§4’ 15’ Eat! Drink! Eat your [fill! Quench your thirst! .. .] 
Illness (neut. nom./acc. or comm. acc.) the city Itl[a ...]. 
Ladder (acc. pl.) ... from/with [...]. 

When/As a single (acc.) sick[ness . . .] 
in sickness, for Ullu [...]. 


20’ Ullu ... of the circle (of gods) [.. .] 


§5! When/As the circle (of gods) (acc.) [.. .] 
(of?) this very heap of fat le[ave .. .] 
Promise life for him. Living [. . .] 


like us [...] 
25! important/weighty (neut. nom./acc. sing.). But the name for 
ylou ...] 


[...] of the cit[y] Itla [...] 


§6”B 4’ ...Anzili (ISTAR-i8) ... 
§7" A iv 1’[..J 
The eagle (nom.) ... the lamb (acc.) [...] 
ga[ve] a family to him/her [.. .] 
The god Susarwa (gen.?) [...] 
5 there was life. U[llu ...] 
(one) of life let him/it be. The Sun-god (nom.) [...]. 
But let him be living. The god T[a-.. .]. 


§8” Five (acc.) zandanatar (neut. nom./acc. sing.) upon [...] 

ambassi-ritual zatras (nom. sing.? gen.? dat./loc. pl.?) [...] 
10’ to Ullu the hand (acc.) up[on] 

be living, Ullu, further! [. ..] 

like us, wh[ich ...] 

and Gilgamesh (nom.?) ga[ve] him life [. . .] 

and Gilgamesh life in the futu[re ...] (or: in retu[rn. . .]) 
15 one of life let him be. Kumarbi’® [.. .] 


Now also let him be living [. . .] 


2 war|...]: perhaps the beginning of a form of the verb war- ‘burn’, or of the noun warsula-, 


translated here (12’, 13’) variously as “drop” or “scent,” or the verb warsiya-‘be calm’. 
16 KhT takes as vocative, not nominative, and groups with the preceding sentence. 


The Hurro-Hittite pit ritual with Gilgamesh 


§9” Six (acc.) zandanatar’’ upo[n ...] 
ambassi-ritual anapas'* Leasl 
[...] he too[k] up [...] 

20's f....]° 


The first two preserved paragraphs allude to the steppe and its wildlife. 
One possible inference is that the wilderness is portrayed in a state of lack, 
as in the Telipinu myth told in Anatolian mugawar invocations. The return 
of the absent god is needed to restore nature to its proper condition.”° In 
the first paragraph of column i, someone bows, the gesture of a penitent or 
pleading worshipper. In the second paragraph, two otherwise unattested 
types of birds are mentioned; the tarumaki-bird may be a woodpecker, and 
the tarla-bird is possibly a stork.*' Ullu appears for the first time. The third 
paragraph, mentioning the otherwise unknown city Itla, refers to purifica- 
tory cleansing with the verb arri, often used to describe how the client is 
washed. Now ritual offerings are described temptingly; the fragrance of 
newly baked bread beckons to the gods, a group of which are described as 
approaching. This could either be a description of the ongoing ritual or an 
allusion to a previous occasion that is meant to provide an example to the 
deities invoked, who are called to eat and drink of the offerings in the 
fourth paragraph. Now the city Itla is coupled with illness. Perhaps there is 
a plague in the city, or the city is involved in a historiola (a story embedded 
in an incantation). The ladder mentioned at this point is a piece of 
paraphernalia used in pit rituals, an important piece of evidence for the 
type of ritual being enacted. Ullu in turn is coupled with a mention of the 


‘7 Neut. nom./acc. sing.? 8 Nom. sing.? Gen.? Dat./loc. pl.? 

1! CTH 341.11.6.A = KUB 8.62, with unpublished duplicate B = Bo 5700, translit E. Rieken et al. 
2009 ff., on KhT. Gurney (1986: 61) has suggested that another small fragment (CTH 341.111.14. 
A = Gurney 5) could follow this passage. I provide a translation of §§3!’-4’, rev. 2/-10': 


Gilgamesh the god/goddess [. . .] 

On which [day] they engendered me/ they were born for me [.. .] 
I (will) know by a sign [...] 

On that day [...] 

But, to a single [.. .] 


And my god, the god [.. .] 
was angry, and the god [.. .] 
formerly [. . .] 

400 years [...] 


?° See trans. of the Telipinu myth (CTH 324) by M. Bachvarova in Lépez-Ruiz (2013: 453), and 
further references to discussions of the ritual below, 104, n. 115. 
21 See HEG (T/D: 184, 239-40, with earlier references). 
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“circle,” or group of gods. In the fifth paragraph an analogy is set up: as 
some event occurred before, so may it occur now. An offering, now of fat, 
is again mentioned, and in turn a request is made, “Promise life for him.” 
The story of Utnapishtim, granted eternal life by the gods, provides the 
context to understand the mythical allusion. Now someone is overtly 
named, just as in more extensively preserved purificatory rituals the prac- 
titioner “says the name of the client of the ritual.”** 

In column iv of the reverse the text is picked up again. We seem to be in 
the middle of a mythologeme in which Anzili (ISTAR-is) and a god 
Susarwa (only attested here) play a part, involving the granting of life, as 
life was granted before. The Sun-god is mentioned, then a god T[a...], 
perhaps Tashmishu, the brother of Teshshub, or Takidu, one of Hebat’s 
attendants. The seventh paragraph of those preserved continues the theme, 
now introducing Gilgamesh, who seems to be an agent who has given 
someone a family, and is expected to now give life. Kumarbi also appears, 
and there is explicit mention of an ambassi ritual and an inanimate thing 
called zandanatar, fitting Anatolian morphology for abstract nouns. The 
term only appears here and assonates with the term zatras, also hapax, as is 
anapas, which occurs in the equivalent position in the following paragraph, 
where the passage breaks off. 

The ambassi ritual mentioned in KUB 8.62 is closely connected to 
Hurrianized north Syria and southeast Anatolia. The term is an abstract 
noun derived from the Hurrian verbal root am-‘burn’, and the ritual of 
fully immolating an animal offering has been connected to holocaust 
rituals mentioned in the Hebrew Bible.” In the Hittite texts it is commonly 
combined with other purificatory techniques, including pit rituals, the 
most famous example being the Purification Ritual for the Former Gods.”** 

The poor condition of the key tablet in which the pit ritual involving 
Gilgamesh is described is extraordinarily frustrating, but we can at least 
flesh out its ritual context and apply what we know about allusions to 
Gilgamesh in Mesopotamian rituals to understand how his story may have 
been used in the pit ritual. 


2 Ritual of Allaiturahhi: CTH 780.1.Tablet 6'.B = KBo 33.119 13’ (translit. Haas and Wegner 
1988: 158, No. 24). 

3 Schwemer (1995). 

4 The ambaséi and pit ritual also can be elements in an extended complex ritual, such as CTH 
481: Expansion of the Cult of the Goddess of Night, used when the goddess was divided and 
transferred from the Kizzuwatnean town of Samuha. On the ritual see J. L. Miller (2004: 
259-439) and Beal (2002). 


Gilgamesh in Mesopotamian rituals 


Gilgamesh in Mesopotamian rituals 


Outside of Hattusa, Gilgamesh appears in a few Neo-Assyrian incantations 
of prescriptions against ghosts, called on to judge the victim’s case along 
with the Sun-god Shamash,” or to witness a transaction with a ghost who 
receives a gift and in return is forced to swear that he or she will take the 
evil away. He appears along with Shamash, the Anunnaki or Former Gods 
(on which more below), and ghosts who are related to the victim.”° He is 
also found fairly frequently in incantations against illness.°’ A typical 
example exhorts Shamash and Gilgamesh, “I, your servant, may I live; 


928 


and furthermore, may I be healthy, your praise I will utter,” words 


similar to the incantation in KUB 8.62. 

At Hattusa Gilgamesh is mentioned in at least three incantations of 
Mesopotamian origin. Two are syllabic Sumerian incantations against sorcery 
in Middle Babylonian script, possibly imported from Babylon.” Gilgamesh 
also appears in an Akkadian ritual against sorcery at Hattusa, in the form of a 
doll, as he sometimes does in Akkadian rituals of the maqli type, a ritual that 
was performed at the end of the month of Abu, when it was intended to expel 
ghosts from the world of the living.”° As is typical of the Mesopotamian texts 
found at Hattusa, there is no evidence that these particular texts were actually 
used, or of influence from these texts on the extensive incantation literature 
attributed to performers at Hattusa, although certainly Mesopotamian influ- 
ence can be detected more generally in Hittite incantations.”’ 


25 KAR 227 iii 14 (with duplicate) (translit. and trans. Scurlock 1988: 352-3, Prescription 85; 
Ebeling 1931: 131). 

© KAR 227 iii 25-50 (translit. and trans. Scurlock 1988: 357-61, Prescription 87). 

*7 Examples in Ebeling (1931: 124-7, 130-3). 

28 VAT 13657 iii 50-1 (translit. Ebeling 1931: 132). 

? Sumerian Incantations: CTH 800 = KBo 36.13 right col. 15’ (George 2003: 132; Wilhelm 1991: 

iv). The second set of Sumerian incantations, KUB 30.1-4, belongs to at least two separate 

tablets. KUB 37.108-10 probably belong to one of these tablets, but no direct join has been 

made. Only KUB 30.1 has been edited (Geller 1989; also see the earlier edition of Falkenstein 

1939). In versions found elsewhere this second incantation twice mentions Gilgamesh breaking 

the sorcerers’ spell, although these lines are not preserved in the Bogazkéy version (31, 41’ in 

Geller’s composite edition, 1989: 196-7, 198-9). 

Akkadian Incantations: CTH 812 = KBo 36.29 iv 7' (translit. Schwemer 1998: 78). There are at 

least five copies of the incantation. See discussion of Schwemer (1998: 78, with earlier 

references) on Gilgamesh as king of the dead and his appearance in incantations. On this text, 

also see the comments of Farber (2001). On dolls of Gilgamesh in maqli (‘burning’) 

incantations and the association of maqli with Abu, see Abusch (1974: 259-61), M. E. Cohen 

(1993: 455, 457, 463-4, with earlier references), and Parpola (1983: 203-4), commenting on 

No. 208 = K 649 (ed. Parpola 1970: 154-5). 

See most recently Haas (2007b). 
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Gilgamesh also is mentioned (without the divine determinative) at 
Hattusa in a Hurrian incantation that accompanies offerings to the gods, 
possibly in his role as judge in the underworld.** This important passage, 
noticed by Volkert Haas and Hans-Jochen Thiel,’ has been joined by 
Detlev Groddek to another fragment mentioning Shawushka that includes 
the tablet’s colophon, where we glean that the ritual is attributed to an “Old 
Woman of Kizzu[watna].”** A few lines of the Hurrian Gilgamesh incan- 
tation parallel an incantation from another Hurro-Hittite ritual text attrib- 
uted to such a practitioner.”” This is significant because the latter includes a 
pit offering to the Former Gods of a type similar to the Purification Ritual 
for the Former Gods. Thus, the fragment of the Hurrian incantation 
mentioning Gilgamesh is also an incantation for a Hurro-Hittite pit ritual, 
like KUB 8.62. 


Pit rituals 


The pit rituals at Hattusa are one sub-type of the Hurro-Hittite purification 
rituals performed by an exorcist (*YAZU/‘HAL) and/or an “Old Woman” 
(MUNUSSU.GI). The male practitioner is particularly associated with itkalzi 
‘mouth washing’ and the itkahi ‘purification’ rituals from Sapinuwa in 
northeast Anatolia,° while some of the rituals in which the female per- 
formers appear come from Kizzuwatna in Cilicia or from Mukish in 
northern Syria.*’ The pit rituals attested at Hattusa are also a sub-type of 
a general practice found in Mesopotamia, Syria, and Greece in the Late 
Bronze Age. 

One key Near Eastern term for the pit is found in Akkadian (abu/apu), 
Hurrian (api /abi/), Hittite (@pi or apiti),”° Ugaritic (dp), and Hebrew 


Fragments of Hurro-Hittite Rituals and Incantations: CTH 790 = KUB 32.46 obv. 20’: kal-ga-a- 

mi-su-un-na (translit. Haas and Wegner 1988: 443, No. 107). This text is labeled in the KhT as 

CTH 701.f.22: Drink Offerings for the Throne of Hebat. 

33 Haas and Thiel (1978: 36, 193-4); Haas (1994: 334-5). 

CTH 701.f.22 = KBo 33.115i5’, iv 2’ (translit. Haas and Wegner 1988: 493, No. 133). The join is 

noted on KhT ad loc. On the Old Woman, see Chapter 8, 182, with n. 69. 

°° CTH 790 = KUB 32.46 obv. 15'-17' || KUB 27.34 iii 12/14! (translit. Haas and Wegner 1988: 
443, 341, Nos. 107, 75). 

36 Haas (1984: 10-11). As noted in Chapter 2, 51, Salvini and Wegner (2004: 17-18) have 
suggested that an itkalzi ritual could have been the context for the Song of Birth. 

37 Haas and Thiel (1978: 16-18), Haas and Wegner (1988: 4). 

38 For other Hittite terms see Collins (2002: 225). 
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(°6b).°? Festivals, offerings, and other rituals involving the abu are well 
attested from the end of the third millennium onwards. Rites for the a-ba-i 
are attested at Ebla, dating to ca. 2300 BcE. Jacopo Pasquali and Piergior- 
gio Mangiarotti suggest this is a pit.’ If so, it would be the earliest 
attestation of the term. An elaborate installation in stone of a deep cham- 
ber in the ground at the Hurrian city of Urkesh shows how important pit 
rituals were among the Hurrians (Fig. 1).*’ Here a large quantity of animal 
bones was found, especially of year-old pigs, but also of sheep, bovines, 
dogs (mostly puppies), and equids.** 

The abu-festival is first attested in the Ur 111 period at Ur and Mari.” 
Furthermore, a month Ab/p Sarrdani ‘Pit(-festival) of the (dead) kings’ is 
attested from the Old Assyrian period.** The Neo-Assyrian sources show a 


3° See Ebach and Riitersworden (1977), Hoffner (1967), and Loretz (2002). Ebach and 

Riitersw6rden (1977: 213-14) suggest that Mycenaean Upoyo Potniya ‘Lady of Upo’ (PY Fn 

187.8, Fr 1225, 1236) was the ‘Lady of the Pit’, but other scholars present different etymologies; 

see Aura Jorro (1985, 1993: 2.388). 

Pasquali and Mangiarotti (2005). 

41M. Dietrich and Loretz (2004), Kelly-Buccellati (2002; 2005), Buccellati and Kelly-Buccellati 

(2004); Buccellati (2005: 10-11). The Buccellatis suggest that the api could date as far back as 

the ED period, the start of the third millennium (2009: 38-9). 

The statistics are provided by Di Martino (2005). The dp is mentioned in Ugaritic texts, both 

mythological and ritual, where it is part of a complex of Hurro-Hittite funerary practices 

incorporated into the royal cult (Keret: KTU 1.16 i 3, 17, ii 39, translit. and trans. N. Wyatt 2002: 

219, 222, 230: “entrance,” see M. Dietrich and Loretz 2004). Niehr identified Room 28 in the 

Royal Palace as a hesti-house. This is a small room to the north of Courtyard 1 in the zone 

funéraire of the palace. It was accessed via the even smaller Room 27, which connects to the 

courtyard and other parts of the palace. Under the floor of Room 28 are a tomb and a small cave 
that has a hole at the back wall, which may have served as an access point to the underworld 

(Niehr 2007: 224, with earlier references), and a pit that would have been covered with a wooden 

cap and reached via an entrance to the east. This, Niehr (2006b: 10-11; 2007) suggests, was an dp. 

See further Chapter 14, 382, n. 139. On the hesti-house, see Chapter 7, 151, with n. 8. 

#3 On the month of Abu and other festivals for the dead, see M. E. Cohen (1993: 259-61, 454-81). 

* CAD A/1: 2, Donbaz (1992: 123), M. E. Cohen (1993: 460). An offering of porridge “at the 
entrance to the abi” is noted in an OB text from Sippar (YOS 12.345, quoted from M. E. Cohen 
1993: 460-1). An offering not in the pit, but right in front of it, is made to lure out the entities 
below. A list from Assur mentioning offerings for the “api of the House of Kings” — that is, the 
royal tomb - and dating to the twelfth century indicates that pit rituals propitiating dead royalty 
were well established in the latter half of the second millennium in Mesopotamia (A 842, 
Middle Assyrian, ed. and discussion Donbaz 1992). At Emar, offerings to the abi (sic) along 
with various forms of Ashtarte, who is bewailed, are made in the month of Abdi (‘father’). The 
month belongs to the wider north Syrian calendrical tradition; see Fleming (2000: 75). Also see 
Loretz (2002: 512) on “Ashtarte of the pit.” See Fleming (2000: 174-89) for the rituals of the 
month of Abii, and Loretz (2002: 495-9), surveying the scholarly discussion of the Emar 
material. “At Emar, the word abii refers to the entire shrine, without regard for its shape. It is 
true that pits were discovered by the excavators on the flat open space behind the temples of the 
storm-god and AStart at the western height of the tell. However, the compound preposition ana 
pani ‘before’, which describes the placement of offering materials, is not what we would expect 
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Fig. 1: The api at Urkesh, ca. 2300 BcE 


focus on funerary offerings during the abu-festival, *” and Neo-Assyrian 
rituals against ghosts take advantage of the easy passage in and out of the 
underworld afforded to ghosts in the month of Abu.*° 

Rituals involving the abu are also found in Neo-Assyrian sources, 
although not all are necromantic. They typically involve offerings into a 
pit that is then closed up. In a substitution ritual that may be a part of a 
burial ritual for a woman of the palace, possibly Esharra-hamat, the first 
wife of Esarhaddon, a pit is dug, oil and honey are poured into it, and the 
women of the palace call out, “Come!” Then, a figurine is buried, the pit is 
closed, and offerings are made to Antum, the female counterpart to Anu 
and one of the gods of the earlier generation; to Gilgamesh; and to a ship 


with offering deposited in a hole” (Fleming 2000: 188). This issue is resolved by the evidence 
from Hittite pit rituals, in which offerings are placed before the pit in order to lure up the god. 
See below. 


* M. E. Cohen (1993: 461). 
46 Scurlock (1995) discusses the use of rituals in Abu that refer to the Ishtar and Dumuzi myth. 


A festival in which the dead come up to visit the living bears an obvious resemblance to the 
Athenian Anthesteria, but it was celebrated in the dry months of the summer, when nothing 
grows, rather than in the spring. 


Pit rituals 


made of a grain paste, which symbolizes the dead person’s journey to 
the other world. The ceremony is meant to remove the impurity caused by 
death.” 

Finally, 1 Samuel 28, in which King Saul encounters the ghost of Samuel, 
presents a famous - if disputed - example of a necromantic ritual involving 
an ‘6b.** 

The Hurrian-influenced pit rituals at Hattusa come from a widespread 
practice of accessing the underworld via pits, typical of cultures in which 
the dead are buried underground. For example, pits are used in later Neo- 
Assyrian rituals to get rid of ghosts or to make use of them, whether for 
divination or to carry off evil.*” Impurity may be put in a pit by burying a 
pot with a figurine representing the evil;”” or offerings are made into a 
pit.’ There is no written evidence for a “pure” Hurrian pit ritual, although 
the archaeological evidence from Urkesh shows that sacrifice of animals 
into the pit was an important element. In the rituals attested at Hattusa, 
whatever peculiarities the Hurrian practice involved were combined with 
the customs of Anatolia, where there was an indigenous tradition of 
interacting with the underworld at the sinkholes so characteristic of the 
geology of the region, where rivers can dip in and out of the ground.” 
The river is useful not only for rituals to contact the human dead or 


47 K 164 (translit. and trans. Ebeling 1931: 59-65), see Donbaz (1992), Ebach and Riitersw6rden 
(1977: 212), Nasrabadi (1999: 36-40). On boats in funerary imagery, including the Ayia Triada 
sarcophagus, see Gallou (2005: 43-9). In another ritual from Assur, soothing blood, honey, oil, 
beer, and wine are poured into the pit, then a singer invites the gods to eat the meat which is 
offered. The meat is put into the pit, then offerings of honey and oil are made. In the second, 
after the singer performs, honey, oil, beer, and wine are poured into the pit, then the pit is filled 
in by the singer, and the king seals it by stepping on it (KAR 146 iii 10'-29’, iv 23’-30’, translit. 
and trans. Ebeling 1952: 142-8; re-edited by Menzel 1981: T98-101 = Nr. 45, whose line 

numbers I follow). See Ebach and Riitersw6rden (1977: 210-11, with other examples) and M. E. 

Cohen (1993: 459). 

Schmidt (1995) argues that the Hebrew Bible pit rituals reflect first-millennium practices 

retrojected into the past, but Loretz (2002) effectively argues that they reflect a long-standing 

Near Eastern tradition. 

Scurlock (1988: 103). 

50 BAM 323 36-8 (translit. and trans. Scurlock 1988: 217-18, 221, Prescription 56). 

5! CT 23.15-22+ i 33/-9! (translit. and trans. Scurlock 1988: 167-9, Prescription 14; Ebeling 1931: 
148, No. 30.F). 

5? On the KASKAL.KUR as a sinkhole (Turkish diiden), see E. I. Gordon (1967). On the geology 
of Anatolia and its influence on their conception of the gods, see Deighton (1982). Collins 
(2002: 226, 233) shows that the pit rituals found in the Hittite sources had both indigenous and 
exogenous origins. The concept of a river leading underground as a way to access the 
underworld is connected to the concept of the underworld as a place of primordial waters, on 
which see Lépez-Ruiz (2010: 114-15). 
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underworld gods; it also brings up and exposes hidden evil in the form of 


: 1 53 
mud, and it can wash away and carry away evil.’ 


In Hattusa there are three artificial KASKAL.KURs (‘roads to the under- 
world’). One is near Temple 1, an artificial cave over a natural spring.”* 
The other two are in the Siidburg and date to the final period of Hittite 
hegemony. Of the two in the Sidburg, Chamber One is built into the bank 
of a dam, while the better preserved Chamber Two is “an open-ended 
vaulted chamber ... built into the side of a tumulus” that forms the 
northern bank of a large artificial pool (Fig. 2). The construction, labeled 
in Hieroglyphic Luwian DEUS.VIA+TERRA ‘divine road to the under- 
world’, leads laterally under the bank with a figure of the deified king 
Suppiluliuma I (‘he of the pure pool’) carved on one wall and a Hiero- 
glyphic Luwian inscription lauding the deeds of Suppiluliuma II on the 
other. The Sun-god stands at the far end ready to intercede with Former 
Gods on behalf of the king.” There is a shallow trench for offerings before 
the Sun-god, while in a building nearby is a large stone-lined pit, which 
Billie Jean Collins suggests “must have been a ritual pit for communicating 
with the Underworld. Two miniature bronze axes, models of the imple- 
ments that would have been used to dig the pit, were found lying 


3 The “Old Woman” Tunnawi(ya), one of the more famous sorcerers among the Hittites 
(Dardano 2006: 49-50, with earlier references; J. L. Miller 2004: 452-8), makes this clear: “As 
you, spring, bubble mud back up from the Dark Earth, for this person, the client of the ritual, 
remove likewise evil impurity from her(/his) limbs” (Ritual of Tunnawiya: CTH 409.1.A = KUB 
12.58 i 12'-14’, translit. Goetze 1938: 6, 8). The “Old Woman” uses clay from the spring and the 
river bank to make models of the evil tongues she wishes to nullify, and of two cows, 
presumably corresponding to the fertile cow she manipulates in the ritual, to render the client 
fertile again. Later she throws ritual paraphernalia made impure by contact with the client into 
the river. While Tunnawi(ya) is associated with indigenous Anatolian rituals and uses 
incantations with clear Indo-European origins (Watkins 1995: 249-50; M. L. West 2007: 
336-8), the “Old Woman” Allaiturahhi from Syrian Mukish is portrayed as conceiving of 
springs in the same way, cf. Ritual of Allaiturahhi: CTH 780.11.Tablet 1.H = KUB 58.74 ii’ 13-16 
(translit. Garcia Trabazo 2005: 192), see translation of CHD (5: 77). 

54 Neve (1969-1970; 1993: 75, 80), Seeher (2002: 25). 

55 Hawkins (1990: 314), compared by Kelly-Buccellati (2002: 143) to the Urkesh structure. Also 
see the descriptions of Seeher (2002: 84-91) and Neve (1993: 69-80). It is debated whether the 
image represents Suppiluliuma II or his divinized ancestor Suppiluliuma I. I follow Singer 
(2009: 180) and Hawkins (1995b: 19). A Divine Road to the Underworld is listed in the 
Alaksandu Treaty among the Wilusan gods witnessing the transaction (CTH 76.A = KUB 21.1 
iv 28, translit. Friedrich 1930b: 80; trans. Beckman 1999b: 92), and a possible KASKAL.KUR 
has been excavated at Troy; it was used first during Troia v1/vu, and washtubs were added 
much later (Korfmann 1998: 57-61). Homer alludes to the spot as the place where Trojan 
women were wont to wash their laundry (II. 22.147-56), so apparently he is not aware of a 
possible earlier function. The Trojan feature was also compared by Kelly-Buccellati (2002: 143) 
to the construction at Urkesh. 
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Fig. 2: The KASKAL.KUR at Bogazkoy, Exterior View (ca. 1200 BcE) 


nearby.”°° We may compare the model of the ladder that was used in the 
Gilgamesh ritual.”” 

It can be argued that Bronze Age Greece had its own style of necroman- 
tic pit ritual, not related to the Hurro-Hittite pit rituals. In Mycenaean 
Greece there is some evidence of bothroi or ritual pits near graves in which 
offerings were repeatedly deposited over an extended period of time.”* Of 
course we cannot assume that the offerings were meant to raise the dead, 
and the ceremonies’ locations were fixed by their proximity to the tomb, 
thus differing from the pit rituals discussed here. In addition, a necroman- 
tic ritual may be shown on the Ayia Triada sarcophagus, dating to the end 
of the third millennium (Fig. 3). On the right half of one side are depicted 
three men offering two tied-up calves and a model boat to a smaller male 
figure whose arms are concealed within his garment. It seems that the artist 
intends to show him emerging from the ground because his garment does 
not end at the ground line and his feet are not visible.”” If it is a pit ritual, 


°° Collins (2006: 176). See Neve (1993: 52, with fig. 142). 57 See 83. 

58 Gallou (2005: 21-2, 88, 98-9). 

°° Laffineur (1991) attempts to argue that the sarcophagus depicts a precursor of the necromantic 
ritual of Odyssey 11. 
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Fig. 3: The Ayia Triada Sarcophagus (LM IIIA2, ca. 1390/70-1330/15 Bcg): The dead man rises from 
the ground to the right 


then the pit is a permanent built structure like those at Urkesh and 
Hattusa, as the smaller figure is between a stepped altar made of bricks 
and a building facade, either a temple or a tomb. 

Nearly all of the evidence for Greek pit rituals in the first millennium 
comes from literary depictions, but Clement of Alexandria’s (190 cg) 
exhortation to turn away from the “mouths of pits (barathron) full of the 
marvelous (terateia)””° 
world, although one should not assume that there was an unbroken chain 


shows that they were indeed carried out in the real 


of transmission of a Greek ritual from the third millennium or even from 
the early first millennium BCE. 

Some analogs from Anatolia indicate that the practice of pit rituals to 
eliminate evil was maintained across the Dark Age. There are the “ritual 
dinners” found in sixth-century Sardis. Almost thirty of them have been 
found buried in private houses. “In every recognizable instance a standard 
service of four vessels — jug, dish, oenochoe, and skyphos - and an iron 
knife were neatly placed together; the vessels hold a standard meal 


© Protrepticus 11 (ed. Marcovich 1995: 19; trans. Ogden 2001: 53). 


Pit rituals 


consisting of a whole puppy, bread(?), and wine.”®’ Noel Robertson has 
convincingly compared them to Hurro-Hittite rituals, and his argument 
can be bolstered by the evidence of the use of puppies in Hittite purifica- 
tory rituals.°” The knife included in the deposits could have been used to 
kill the puppy, and it also could have been used to dig the pit, as in some of 
the Hurro-Hittite rituals.°° At Ephesus puppies were found buried in one 
or more pits (900 BcE), and at the shrine of Artemis at Hyampolis a 
similar deposition of puppies was found.”* 

Hattusa provides many detailed descriptions of pit rituals, some of 
which present striking similarities to Odyssey 11,°° although the pits in 
the rituals found at Hattusa were not used for necromancy, as they were in 
the Greco-Roman sources and by the witch of Endor that Saul consulted - 
that is, they were not used to raise the dead in order to ask them questions 
about the future. Rather, they were used to bury impurity or to communi- 
cate with underworld deities,°° or the patient himself or herself could be 
conceived of as if buried like a dead body underground, and thus s/he must 
be “taken from the earth.”°” At times the pit could be used to lure out a god 
who was conceived of as being angry and hiding in the underworld, 
a variation on the Anatolian mugawar invocation.®* Copies of the 


6 


Robertson (1982: 122). ® Collins (1990). 


°° These pit dinners were described and analyzed in detail by Greenewalt (1978), who weighs the 


a 


possibilities of the two suggested connections, but prefers to compare a rich stew associated 

with the Lydians called kandaulos. Pedley (1974) argued that the “dog dinners” reflect Carian 

practices, as Hecate was a Carian goddess, and dogs were sacrificed to her. Whether these pit 

sacrifices were in fact connected either with Hecate or with Hipponax’s “Hermes the dog- 

throttler, Candaules in Lydian” (Hipponax F 2.1 Degani), as has been suggested, lies beyond the 

scope of this study, but on the etymology of Candaules see Chapter 14, 374. 

See Forstenpointner, Weissengruber, and Galik (2005). 

The Hittite pit rituals and their wider east Mediterranean context have been studied well by 

Collins (2002), Ebach and Riitersw6rden (1977), and Loretz (2002). 

In Mastigga’s Ritual against Family Quarrel, representative of Kizzuwatnean rituals, a pit is used 

to bury evil (CTH 404.1.1.A = KBo 39.8 ii 26-54, translit. and trans. J. L. Miller 2004: 73-8, 

translit. A. Mouton 2010ff. on KhT). See R. Parker (1983: 229) on the Greek use of such 

techniques to dispose of impurity. 

°7 On the “take from the earth” rituals, see Taracha (1985), collecting attestations; Taracha (1990; 
2000). (Taracha translates Hittite taknaz da-as ‘take off the earth’.) They can vary quite a bit 
from each other, but often involve digging “storage pits” (ESAG), within which a smaller hole is 
dug and miniature beds with coverings are placed for the underworld gods (Taracha 1990: 179). 
They can be associated with indigenous Anatolian performers like Tunnawi(ya) (CTH 409: 
Ritual of Tunnawiya, ed. Hutter 1988), and with Hurrian performers, like the woman Ashdu 
(CTH 490: Ritual of the Hurrian Woman Ashdu against Witchcraft, ed. Haas and Wegner 1988: 
251-315, Nos. 50-67). 

°° Offering and Prayer to the Storm-god of Nerik: CTH 671.A = KUB 36.89, ed. with trans. and 
commentary by Haas (1970: 140-74), partial English trans. Hoffner (1998a: 22-4), and 
discussion by Mazoyer (2003b: 217-19). 
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Hurro-Hittite rituals show us how the Hurrian practices became Hittite, 
for the earliest ones, from the Middle Hittite period, contain incantations 
only in Hurrian; then follows a stage in which the incantations appear in 
Hurrian with Hittite translations; and finally, only the Hittite version is 
copied.®’ The transition from Hurrian to Hittite implies that the incanta- 
tions were most effective if actually understood by all involved, rather 
than being mumbo-jumbo, an esoteric language of the gods, as found in 
spells in the Greek magical papyri.’”° Furthermore, even with our imperfect 
knowledge of the narrative traditions at Hattusa we can detect allusions 
to narratives in the incantations that enhanced their efficacy. 

The pit could be used to communicate particularly with the Former 
Gods (Siunés kariiliés).’’ As the Song of Birth explains, the Former Gods 
have been deposed by the newer generation of gods. Called as witnesses in 
treaties and in purification rituals, by the Middle Hittite period they are 
equated with the Mesopotamian Anunnaki (“A.NUN.NA.KE,).”” They are 
called in Hurrian the “grandfather-gods” (am(m)ate=na en=na), while in 
Luwian they are called “father gods” (tatinzi massaninzi). The sphere of 
influence of the Former Gods overlaps with that of the Former Kings, the 
dead ancestors of the royal family.”’. 

Some pit rituals communicating with the Former Gods use a model 
ladder, like the ritual involving Gilgamesh and Ulluya. One particularly 
clever example is part of a larger ritual of the “drawing paths” type in 
which the exorcist (“YAZU) is drawing the MAH-goddesses and the Fate- 
goddesses of the gods, and the MAH-goddesses of the body of a person, 
(and?) the goddesses Zukki and Anzili.”* Ten pits (api, apiti) are dug, nine 
of them for the nine Former Gods.’? When the tenth is cleared out, 
offerings are put into it. Then (a model of) a silver ladder and a silver 


Haas and Thiel (1978: 8-9). 7° On which see Chapter 9, 214. 

7. Tn the Ritual of Hantitassu of Hurma, an indigenous Anatolian ritual (J. L. Miller 2004: 447-50) 

performed when a man or woman’s years are “mobilized/disturbed,” a pit is used to make 

contact with the Former Gods (CTH 395 = KBo 11.14 iii 5’-31’, translit. and trans. Unal 1996: 

22-4, 30). 

The story told about the Anunnaki-gods’ conflict with the Igigi-gods in the Akkadian Atrahasis 

cannot be reconciled with the Kumarbi cycle. On the Hittite Former Gods and the equation 

with the Anunnaki, see Archi (1990), Bachvarova (2006: 142-3), and Haas (1994: 108-15). 

See Gonnet (1995: 193-5), noting that the adjective karaili- ‘former’ or ‘primeval’ is applied to 

the deified dead kings as well as the Anunnaki-gods. Also see Chapter 7, 153-5, on the Former 

Kings, and Bachvarova (2013a: 36-40). On the Hurrian term am(m)ate=na en=na see Wilhelm 

(2009: 66, with n. 26). 

™ Evocation Rituals for DINGIR.MAHMES and the Fate-goddesses: CTH 484.1.A = KUB 15.31 i 
1-2 (translit. and trans. F. Fuscagni 2011ff. on KhT). 

75 See Collins (2002: 225) on the number of Former Gods. 
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toggle-pin ornament are put into the first pit, and on the toggle-pin hangs 
).’° A headdress is bound to the ear 
that is put in the tenth pit.” The symbolic model and offerings make very 


an ear (perhaps of metal or of dough 


clear the message the humans are trying to convey to the gods: “Come up 
and listen to us, we have some lovely gifts for you.” In another example, the 
Ritual Mentioning the Former Gods, a ritual of the type performed by Old 
Women, the pit is dug with a knife, and a ladder, here made of copper, is 
put down into it, while a Hurrian invocation to a number of Former Gods 
is uttered.”® 

We should expect that the pit ritual mentioning Gilgamesh followed 
similar lines, and it is likely that the pit was conceived of as a way to reach 
him, as well as a place in which to store safely out of sight the pollution 
taken off the patient. The hero would have been invoked and given 
offerings, along with other divine figures. 


The Purification Ritual for the Former Gods 


The Gilgamesh ritual may have used some of the same actions as those 
found in the Purification Ritual for the Former Gods, known to Classicists 


because of its similarity to the necromantic episode in the Odyssey. It was 


used “when they purify a house of blood, impur[ity], threats and oaths.””” 


The methods by which the evils are removed are quite elaborate, and the 
pit ritual is only one of a wide variety of symbolic gestures, including 
throwing, breaking, binding, grinding, striking, washing, and pegging. 
Besides analogic magic the ritual practitioner, an exorcist CYAZU or 


7° An ear-shaped loaf was used to extract the goddess from ritual pits and a fire in the Ritual for 


Ishtar of Nineveh: CTH 716.1.A = KBo 2.9 iv 12 (translit. F. Fuscagni 2009ff. on KhT, trans. B. J. 

Collins in Hallo and Younger 1997: 164). 

CTH 484.1.B, = KUB 15.32 ii 4’-16'; with A = KUB 15.31 ii 10-21 (translit. and trans. Fuscagni 

2011ff. on KhT). 

Ishhara, her father Enlil and mother Abadu, Nara, Namshara, Minki, Amunki, Amizadu, Alalu, 

[Au]nnamu, Iyandu (CTH 449: KBo 17.94 iii 29'-32, translit. Haas and Wegner 1988: 354, 

No. 77). A list of equipment for a “take from the earth” Ritual of the Hurrian Woman Ashdu 

against Witchcraft includes a copper ladder (CTH 490.1.A.1 = KUB 59.75 i 22’, translit. and 

trans. Haas and Wegner 1988: 263, No. 53). 

” CTH 446.A = KUB 7.41 i 1-2 (translit. Otten 1961: 116). The text is extant in multiple copies, 
many of which were recognized after Otten’s edition was published; the earliest ones date to the 
Middle Hittite period (A = KUB 7.41, F = KBo 7.57, J = KBo 51.38). CTH 446 has been 
translated by B. J. Collins in Hallo and Younger (1997: 168-71). Also see the synopsis in Haas 
(1994: 282-9) and the German translation by J. L. Miller in TUAT NF 4: 206-17. 
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LUHAL), uses legal language as if the underworld gods were judges to 
whom he is arguing a case for his client,’ and he tells a historiola about 
Anzili,’' concealed behind the Akkadogram ISTAR or the Sumerogram 
GASAN (‘lady’). We assume she is standing in for the Hurrian goddess of 
magic Shawushka. As will be discussed below, one of the legomena clearly 
presupposes knowledge of the events and themes of the Kumarbi cycle, in 
which Anzili played an important role.** While Andrea Trameri has shown 
that the text is a composite of rituals put together by scribes,*’ the small- 
scale variation in the legomena between the different copies shows that the 
scribes who made the copies were sufficiently knowledgeable in the orally 
transmitted formulaic phraseology to unconsciously expand and contract 
the phrasing of the incantations. 

In the first of two pit rituals within the larger ritual, the exorcist “goes to 
the riverbanks” (i. e., the pit on the riverbank) with offerings, including a 
lamb, which he “slaughters down into the hole (pattesni).”** The exorcist 
then proclaims, “Let the Sun-goddess of the Earth open up the gates, let out 
the Former Gods and the Sun-goddess of the Earth!” He calls upon each of 
the Former Gods of the riverbank by name; the list shows interconnected- 
ness with Hurro-Hittite narrative song: “Aduntarri the exorcist (HAL), 
Zulki the dream-interpretess, Irpitiga the lord of the earth, Nara, 
Namshara, Minki, Amunki, Abi (the pit).”°’ The list corresponds in part 
to that given in the damaged opening of the Song of Birth, in which the 
gods are called on to listen to the song, and they are among those called on 


8° T have compared this section of the ritual to the trial scene in Aeschylus’ Eumenides 


(Bachvarova 2006: 145-7). 

Cf. “GASAN-Ii (CTH 446.B = KBo 10.45 ii 36, translit. Otten 1961: 124). 

On the connections between the Song of Birth and the Purification Ritual for the Former Gods, 

see Haas and Wilhelm (1974: 50-3) and Archi (1990: 119-20). 

A. Trameri, oral presentation, “Ritual Texts and Ritual Practice in the Hittite Tradition: Text 

Transmission and Composition Aspects of the Incantation CTH 446,” in the symposium 

“Exploring Ritual in the Ancient Near East and Mediterranean: Performance, Texts, and 

Material Culture,” May 16, 2014, Institute for the Study of the Ancient World, New York 

University. Key pieces of evidence that indicate compiling from different rituals include the 

writing of the name of the Former Gods, either 44 NUN.NA.KE, or kariiiliéf§ DINGIR.MES, in 

sections deriving from different written texts, and confusion on where the practitioner is and 
where he is coming from. I thank Trameri for discussing his findings on the text with me and 

for sharing with me his unpublished M.A. thesis on the topic (Trameri 2012). 

** CTH 446.B = KBo 10.45 i 32'-5’ (translit. Otten 1961: 118, 120). Compare the same expression 
“slaughter (down) into a pit” in the Death Rituals: CTH 450.1.7e.A = KUB 39.4 obv. 13 (translit. 
Kassian, Korolév, and Sidel’tsev 2002: 322), CTH 450.1 = KUB 34.65 i 23” (translit. and trans. 
M. Kapelus 2011 on KhT). See HED (H: 248-52) for further examples in ritual contexts. 

85 CTH 446.B = KBo 10.45 i 39/-45’ (translit. Otten 1961: 118, 120). 
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in the Hurrian Ritual Mentioning the Former Gods.*° Furthermore, the list of 
the Former Gods also follows a Mesopotamian tradition that can be traced 
back to Gilgamesh himself, a tradition of appeasing and propitiating those 
who have crossed to the other side, for in the Sumerian Death of Gilgamesh 
the hero makes offerings to a similar set of named underworld gods.” 

Later on in the ritual, the exorcist will explicitly refer to the story of how 
Kumarbi and his coevals were replaced by the Storm-god: 


He (the exorcist) takes three birds. Two birds he offers to the Anunnaki, 
but one bird he offers to the deified pit. He speaks as follows: “You are the 
former ...,°° not for you is an ox (or) a sheep set. When the Storm-god 
drove you down under the Dark Earth, he set for you this offering.” 

He [co]Joks the birds with the fire, he sets them before the god.°*? 


This phraseology about “sending into the Dark Earth” copies the beginning 
of the Song of Birth: 


(Ai 12-15) As just nine years were counted off, Alalu was king in heaven, 
and in the ninth year Anu [w]ent in batt[le] against Alalu. He defeated 
him, Alalu, and he ran away before him, and he went down into the Dark 
Earth. He went down into the Dark Earth, while Anu seated himself on 
the throne.” 


86 [Mink]i, Ammunki, Ammezzadu, and the father and mother of Ishhara (Enlil and Abadu) 
(Song of Birth, CTH 344.A = KUB 33.120 i 1-5, translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT). Also 
see Haas (2006: 134) and Wilhelm (2009) on the names of the Former Gods, including the 
appearance at Emar of Alalu and Ammezadu. See n. 78 for the gods invoked in CTH 449. 

a Ereshkigal, Namtar, Dimpiku, Neti, Ningishzida, Dumuzi, Enki, Ninki, Enmul, Ninmul, 
Endukuga, Nindukuga, Endashuruma, Nindashuruma, Enmutula, Enmeshara, “maternal and 
paternal ancestors of Enlil; ... for the Anuna gods of the Holy Mound, for the Great Princes of 
the Holy Mound, for the dead en priests, the dead lagar priests...” (trans. ETCSL t.1.8.1.3. 
Nippur version 8-23); see Haas (1994: 110-11, 132), who also compares the Sumerian Death of 
Ur-Namma (Ur-Namma A, trans. ETCSL t.2.4.1.1), in which the dead king, founder of the Ur 
ur dynasty (2112-2095 sce), makes offerings to a series of the gods of the underworld, 
including Gilgamesh, when he arrives below. 

88 The text has the sequence ka-ru-ti-i-li-es-sa(-)mi-i[t]; the word signified by the signs after 

kariiliés is not intelligible. 

®° CTH 446.B = KBo 45.10 iii 41-8 (translit. Otten 1961: 130-2). The mythological fragment Ea 
and the Beast makes use of the same phraseology. The beast prophesies to Ea that the god who 
will seize power over heaven “will drive (the rest of the gods?) ... down under the Dark Earth” 
(dankuwai takni kattanta ... pennai, CTH 351.1.A = KUB 36.55 ii 10-11’, translit. E. Rieken 
et al. 2009ff. on KhT). The phrase is enough to conjure up the full story of the Storm-god’s rise 
to power. Haas (2006: 144; 2007a: 347) points out the reference appears in both CTH 446 and 
Ea and the Beast; note that the transliteration of Rieken et al. excludes any reference to a ritual 
substitute (tarpalli-, contra Archi’s 2002a analysis) and therefore any reference to substitution 
ritual. On the mythological fragment, also see Chapter 2, 26-7. 

°° CTH 344.A = KUB 33.120 i 12-15 (translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT; trans. 

M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 141). 
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Now, having called up the Former Gods that were mentioned at the 
beginning of the Song of Birth from the place whither the Storm-god had 
sent them, the exorcist tells them, 


I, a human, did not come at random. I did not come in strife. In the 
house there are placed blood, tears, oath of the god, strife, sins. Heaven 
above is angry, and the earth below is angry. 

And you, Former Gods, the Storm-god the exorcist AZ), sent 
from the earth, and he said this word to you.” 


At this point the exorcist repeats his request that the gods purify the house, 
putting it in the mouth of the Storm-god, and makes further offerings. 
The exorcist, going to the water with offerings in hand, “speaks as 


follows: “With respect to which matter I have come, let the spring, the 


292 


water, ask me. But with me comes Anzili from the green fields. He now 


tells a historiola about the goddess. She demands water from the springs, 
with which she will purify the sins and evils of the cursed house. The spring 
responds, “[Draw] water seven times... [ ], draw water eight» times [ ] 
pour it. But, the ninth time, which water ..., draw that [  ], take it for 
yourself.””* The series of increasing numbers follows the figure of speech 
found in KUB 8.62, in which five zandatar are mentioned, then six, before 
the fragment breaks off. This particular parallel suggests that the Gilga- 
mesh incantation follows some of the same templates as the Purification 
Ritual for the Former Gods. 

Based on the parallels in some of the wording of KUB 8.62 and the 
incantation from the Purification Ritual for the Former Gods, we may be 
justified in thinking not only that both rituals addressed divinities con- 
strued as belonging to the remote past, but also that the Gilgamesh ritual 


°! CTH 446.B = KBo 10.45 i 45/-52! (translit. Otten 1961: 120). Haas (2007a: 347) argues that 
when the Storm-god is referred to as a LOHAL (interpreted by him to mean ‘seer’), the title 
alludes to his role in reading liver omens as illustrated in the CTH 313: Prayer to Adad (ed. and 
German trans. Archi 1983; trans. Haas 2006: 249-51), which is based on an Akkadian version, 
and thus the reference should be taken as an allusion to Mesopotamian myth. B. J. Collins in 
Hallo and Younger (1997: 169) translates as “exorcist of the storm-god,” but Haas’ 
interpretation makes sense, since Aduntarri was earlier called a LOHAL and Zulki a dream- 
interpreter. 
CTH 446.B = KBo 10.45 ii 21-5 (translit. Otten 1961: 122). ** The text has “seven.” 
°* CTH 446.E = IBoT 2.128 rev. 2'-7’, filled in with CTH 446.B = KBo 10.45 ii 36-8, in which, 
however, the spring’s response is significantly briefer (partial translit. Otten 1961: 124). 
Similarly, nine pits were dug for the underworld gods in CTH 484: Evocation Ritual for 
DINGIR.MAHMES and the Fate-goddesses discussed above (see 94-5), and in CTH 447: Ritual 
against Underworld Powers, nine sheep are sacrificed, and offerings are made nine times (see 
edn. of Popko 2003a). Nine pits are dug in the necromantic ritual portrayed in Statius’ Thebaid 
4.443-72. 
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referred to Hurro-Hittite narrative song, as the ritual for the Former Gods 
did, rather than treating Gilgamesh only as a hero of a Mesopotamian epic. 
Possibly the client and/or practitioner did not even know the Akkadian 
epic existed. However, the fact that Gilgamesh was called upon in Meso- 
potamian purification rituals must have ultimately been a factor in the 
prehistory of the Hittite performer’s invocation in the pit ritual, insofar as 
the magico-medical tradition informing his craft had a Mesopotamian 
element to it. As far as we can see there was no interest in maintaining 
some kind of “ethnic purity” in any of the pit rituals. Rather, a web of 
allusions is woven, drawing threads from different knowledge systems in 
order to make the ritual as compelling as possible. The comments of David 
Frankfurter on the Late Antique Philinna spell are applicable here: “far 
from being dependent on any single macro-myth, [it] is evidently a 
pastiche of mysterious images and Mediterranean motifs composed ingeni- 
ously to ‘tap into’ several authoritative symbol systems.” Such a blending 
must have been going on in the Gilgamesh pit ritual, in which the 
Mesopotamian hero is mentioned along with Hittite Anzili and Hurrian 
Kumarbi. 


Odysseus’ katabasis 


Although far from identical, the ritual in Odyssey 11 as described by 
Odysseus shares key elements with the Hurro-Hittite Purification Ritual 
for the Former Gods: in both cases the pit is dug at a riverbank with a knife 
or sword, ”° a sheep is slaughtered down into it, and a holocaust is carried 
out.”” Odyssey 11 shows that the ritual propitiating the spirits of the 
underworld maintained its close connection with epic narrative into the 
Greek Archaic period, but because all descriptions of Greek pit rituals post- 
date Homer, we cannot decide whether or to what extent Odysseus’ 
nekuomanteia reflected current practice or influenced later practice. 
Here is how Odysseus describes it: 


°S Frankfurter (1995: 474-5). Also see Fauth (1995) for a full-length study of the syncretism of 
Egyptian, Near Eastern, pagan Greek, Judaic, Christian, Gnostic, and Mithraic belief systems in 
Late Antique religion and magic. 

°° On lakes or rivers being suitable places to contact the dead in Greco-Roman culture, see Ogden 
(2001: 43-51). 

°” Kullmann (1995: 148) argues for further parallels with Gilgamesh, comparing the voyage across 
the Ocean to Utnapishtim. Ogden (2001: xxiii-xxv, 43-60) provides a good discussion of 
Od. 11. 
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(The ship) arrived at the edges of the deep-flowing Ocean. There exist the 
people and city of the Cimmerians, enveloped in mist and cloud; not ever 
does blazing Helios see them with his rays, not when he moves towards 
starry heaven, nor when he turns again towards the earth from heaven, 
but dire night stretches over the miserable mortals. We beached the ship 
there, hauling it up, and we took out the sheep, and we ourselves went to 
the side of the current of the Ocean, so that we could reach the place that 
Circe advised us of[, where the Pyriphlegethon and Cocytus, which 
breaks off from the water of the Styx, flow into the Acheron, and there 
is a cliff and the meeting of the two loud-sounding rivers”). 

There, Perimedes and Eurylochus held the sacrificial victims[, a ram 
and a black ewe”’]. But I, drawing my sharp sword from beside my thigh, 
dug a pit (bothros) a cubit-length in each direction; around it we poured a 
libation to all the dead, first with honey mixed (with milk), afterwards 
with sweet wine, the third in turn with water; they sprinkled on it white 
barley. I beseeched much the unsteady heads of the dead, (promising 
them) that I would, once I had come into Ithaka, offer a sterile cow, 
whichever is the best, in my house, and that I would fill the fire with good 
things, and that I would sacrifice separately to Teiresias alone the all- 
black sheep that is outstanding in our herds. After I had prayed to them, 
the companies of the dead, with vows and prayers, taking the sheep, I cut 
their throats into the pit, and the cloudy-black blood flowed. The souls of 
dead corpses gathered up from out of the Dark Place. Brides and youths, 
and old men who had withstood much, and tender maidens, having a 
mind whose grief was fresh; many wounded by bronze spears, men slain 
by Ares, having gory armor; they moved around the pit in large numbers 
in various directions with a divine clamor, and green fear seized me. 
Then indeed, urging my companions, I ordered them, having cut up the 
sheep that lay there, their throats slit with the pitiless bronze, to burn 
them up, and to pray to the gods, powerful Hades and praiseworthy 
Persephone. But, I myself, drawing my sword from beside my thigh, sat 
there, not allowing the unsteady heads of the dead to come closer to the 
blood before I perceived Teiresias.'°° 

While the parallels are striking, it is true that the Homeric rite differs 
from Hurro-Hittite pit rituals in that Odysseus does not communicate with 
deities, but with dead humans, including his own mother. In my opinion, 
however, the discrepancy has been over-emphasized.'”' Odysseus’ 


°8 Od. 10.513-15. °° Od. 10.571-2. 1° Od. 11.13-50. 
101 Based on Homer’s depiction of the rest of the ghosts, Johnston (1999: 83) argues that “at the 
earliest stage, the Greeks presumed that most of the dead were feeble and unable to affect the 
living.” Relying on Schmidt (1995), she claims, “there is no evidence at all for necromancy in 


Odysseus’ katabasis 


katabasis acted as a purification ritual cleansing him of his crime against 
the Cyclops, and propitiation of the dead is certainly an important com- 
ponent of the ritual.'°* In any case, as Daniel Ogden points out, Odysseus 
obtains information about the future - the typical goal of Greek necro- 
mancy - only from Teiresias, who as a prophet would have had access to 
such information while alive.'°° 

Finally, none of the dead whose stories Odysseus hears belongs 
among the ordinary dead. They are all heroes or heroines, and therefore 
they may have been conceived of by the audience of the Odyssey as 
closer to chthonic divinities, like the Hittite Former Kings who were 
invoked or alluded to in rituals, than to their own dead kin. If Circe, 
mutatis mutandis, fulfils the role of an Old Woman, advising Odysseus 
on exactly how to perform the ritual,'°* then Teiresias should be 
compared to the divine seers the Hittite exorcist calls up from the 
underworld.’ In addition, the catalog of heroes has a parallel in Tablet 
vil of the Epic of Gilgamesh, where a report on the great heroes of old 
whom Enkidu saw in the underworld in a dream is now lost but can be 
assumed.'°° On the other hand, the catalog of heroines that caters to 
Arete, queen of the Phaeacians, whose goodwill Odysseus needs, is a 


the other eastern Mediterranean cultures (including the Levant, Egypt, and Anatolia) until 
about the time of Esarhaddon’s reign” (Johnston 1999: 88). It is true that ghost prescriptions 
are not found earlier than the Neo-Assyrian period (Scurlock 1988: 5). Ogden (2001: 133) 
admits the possibility that Greek necromantic practices were borrowed from Mesopotamia in 
the Orientalizing period, but notes, “We may in any case presume that there was, at some level, 
a very ancient east Mediterranean necromantic koiné.” He covers Greco-Roman necromantic 
practices, including pit rituals (163-79), thoroughly, but does not delve into Hurro-Hittite 
practices; nor does Johnston in her otherwise excellent discussion. See van den Hout (1994: 45, 
with earlier references) for Hittite attempts to communicate with the dead. 
When Odysseus blinded the Cyclops he provoked the anger of his father Poseidon, who was 
preventing the hero from returning home. Teiresias, after he lays out his future course to 
Ithaca and his destruction of Penelope’s suitors, instructs Odysseus to journey inland with his 
oar until no one recognizes it for what it is and there erect a monument to Poseidon, with 
appropriate sacrifices, thus laying to rest the god’s anger (Od. 11.100-37); see Steiner (1971: 
275-8), also see Ebach and Riitersw6rden (1977: 215). 
His unique abilities are underlined by Circe, “Son of Laertes, whose race comes from Zeus, 
much-contriving Odysseus, now do not remain in my house any longer if you don’t want to; 
but first it is necessary to complete another road and to come into the house of Hades and 
praiseworthy Persephone, in order to consult the soul of Theban Teiresias, the blind seer, 
whose intelligence is steadfast; to him alone, although dead, Persephone granted thought. 
Shades know nothing” (Od. 10.488-95); see Ogden (2001: xxiv). 
104 Od. 10.505-40. On Circe compared to Shiduri, see M. L. West (1997a: 404-10). 
5 Steiner (1971: 274).The Greek seer also parallels the various priests and priestesses to whom 
Gilgamesh promised gifts in the hereafter in the Death of Gilgamesh (see n. 87). 
106 George (2003: 483). 
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specifically Greek element; it is in the mold of the Hesiodic Catalog 
of Women.'°” 

The location of the episode, at the farthest reaches of civilization, signals 
the supposed exotic nature of the rite, and connects “out there” with “down 
below.” Odysseus himself, the client of the ritual, journeys out from the 
home of the practitioner Circe, as opposed to the Hurro-Hittite practition- 
ers, whose rituals were brought to the Hittite capital. This is because the 
episode self-referentially alludes to one of the ways in which the narrative 
of a hero’s journey to the edge of the world was used, to purify the patient 
and to soothe spirits in the other world.'”® 

The visit to the underworld is certainly integral to the narrative as it 
stands, placed at the midpoint of the epic when Odysseus has reached the 
farthest limit of his travels and now may begin the return journey to regain 
his identity, his household, and his wife. However, it is clear that it is a late 
addition to the Homeric tradition.'°’ Martin West has observed that, while 
the visit to the underworld was a central part of the tradition of Odysseus’ 
trials, its placement at this point in the narrative, as well as to the east of 
Greece, is part of a set of changes to a fairly fixed narrative tradition: 


[T]he necromantic consultation of Teiresias has been transplanted to a 
new and inappropriate setting. It would naturally have been undertaken 
at one of the sites in central Greece that were dedicated to such purposes. 
The seer’s advice falls into two parts. The first part (11.100-17), designed 
for its present position in the middle of Odysseus’ wanderings, is a 
warning against harming the Cattle of the Sun; this is strictly superfluous, 
as it will be later repeated by Circe. The second part (118-37) concerns 
the journey that Odysseus must undertake much later, after he has 
got home and killed the suitors. We may suspect that in an earlier 
Odyssey the hero obtained this guidance at a time nearer to when he 
would need it.''® 

The new location is part of an illogical transfer of the action from the west 
of Greece to the east for a set of episodes that includes the attack of the 
Laestrygonians at Telepylus, which appears to be the port of Balaclava in 
the Crimea, and the landing at Circe’s Aeaean island. The place at which 


107 On the internal audience see Doherty (1995: 65-86), and see Rutherford (2000) on the 


similarities between the Hesiodic Catalog of Women and the catalog of heroines in the Odyssey. 
108 See Chapter 9, 216, 218. 
109 ‘See the survey of scholarly views by A. Heubeck in Heubeck and Hoekstra (1989: 75-7). 
"10M. L. West (2005: 60). M. L. West notes that the lying tales Odysseus tells actually refer to this 
alternate version of events. See Marks (2003) on how lying tales in the Odyssey refer to other 
versions of the narrative. 
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Odysseus digs his pit to call up Teiresias is “precisely at the Cimmerian 
Bosporus [= Straits of Kerch]. On both sides of the strait there are hellish 
vistas of mud volcanoes with eruptions of naphtha.”''* 

While some have explained the dislocation of the action as the result of 
Odysseus circumnavigating the world, which the poet glosses over for his 
own reasons, others see influence from an early oral version of the Argo- 
naut Jason’s voyage into the Black Sea.''* The knowledge Homer shows of 
the far northeast, which is assumed to have been extracted from a lost 
Argonautica, has been attributed to Greek explorations of the Black Sea 
coast, which eventually led to colonization, especially by Miletus,''* events 
which cannot be pushed back much farther than 650 Bcg; this interpret- 
ation therefore supports a late date for the Odyssey. Scholars have gone so 
far as to postulate a Milesian author for the lost Argonautica.''* 

An entirely different interpretation is possible if we accept that the 
Homeric tradition was influenced by a native Anatolian tradition, or, to 
put it more forcefully, that the Homeric tradition as embodied in the Iliad 
and Odyssey is the final product of repeated interactions between Greek 
and Syro-Anatolian epic traditions. We do not have to assume that the 
Greeks themselves had voyaged extensively along the coast of the Black 
Sea. Rather, it was native Anatolians, fascinated with the northern edge of 
their land, who developed stories about significant geographic points along 
the sea’s coast and incorporated the locations into already established 
stories. 

Indeed, we can discern the dim outline of such an Anatolian narrative 
tradition in the story of Jason and the Golden Fleece, which has long been 
acknowledged to have second-millennium Anatolian parallels. The Golden 
Fleece, which Jason must retrieve from Colchis, on the eastern coast of the 
Black Sea, can be compared to the sacred fleece hunting bag (kursa) that 


"1M. L. West (2005: 55). 

112 M. L. West (2005: 39-47). The best evidence: Circe herself mentions the voyage of the 
Argonauts (12.69-72); Circe’s Aeaean island can be connected with Aea, the island where the 
Golden Fleece was found; the Siren episode alludes to an earlier version of the Argonautica in 
which Orpheus, one of the Argonauts, bests the bird-women in singing. M. L. West (2005: 
62-3) argues that the earlier Argonautica could have incorporated elements of the Gilgamesh 
narrative, although all his suggestions are conjectural, and he admits, “we shall have to suppose 
that the Odyssey poet was in a position to draw independently on a version of the Gilgamesh 
epic” (M. L. West 2005: 63). If we were to think of borrowing from the Gilgamesh tradition, 
then I would think more in terms of transmission of motifs and bundles of motifs than 
influence from a fixed narrative. 

113 See articles in Bol, Héckmann, and Schollmeyer (2008). 

114M. L. West (2005: 58, with earlier references). 
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must be retrieved in mugawar invocation rituals to restore prosperity. It 
hangs on an eya tree (perhaps an evergreen oak or yew). In addition, the 
serpent that guards the oak tree on which the Golden Fleece hangs in a grove 
sacred to Zeus has been compared to the snake in the Old Hittite Iluyanka 
myth, whom the Storm-god must battle to maintain agrarian fertility.''° 

Another, more obscure, hint that Anatolians maintained legends about 
the lands on the Black Sea that were known to the Homeric tradition is the 
epithet used at Iliad 2.857 for Alybe (Chalybe), the home of the Paphla- 
gonians and Halizones. As noted earlier, it is called “the birthplace of 
silver” (argurou genethlé), perhaps a reminiscence of the (folk-) etymology 
of Hattusa as “Silver Place.”''° The epithet “birthplace of silver” follows the 
same pattern as the well-known (although much later attested) character- 
ization of Zeus Dolichenus, the Syro-Anatolian Storm-god that came to 
represent the might of the Roman army, as natus ubi ferrum nascitur/ 
oritur ‘born where iron is born’.''’ Given that the northeastern edge of 
Anatolia was famed as an iron-producing region, it was a place that should 
have been known as a “birthplace of iron.” Indeed, a connection has been 
made between Hittite hapalki ‘iron’, Greek khalups ‘iron’, and Chalybe.''® 
It may be that, in an effort to keep the action in the long-ago Bronze Age, 
the poet modified the traditional epithet accordingly, replacing it with 
another traditional epithet that originally belonged to central Anatolia. 
Of course in this speculative discussion we are assuming very old narrative 
traditions about significant Anatolian places, which were not necessarily 
related to the Trojan War.'” 


"5 The Anatolian mugawar invocation for a disappeared god can be applied to various gods, 
including the Storm-god, the vegetation-god Telipinu (CTH 324), and the grandmother- 
goddess Hannahanna. It has been compared to the myths of Dionysus and Demeter. Gaster’s 
(1950) work was an early and important comparative study. Also see Bachvarova (2008b: 
31-2), Burkert (1979b: 123-9, 138-42), Haas (2006: 103, 106, 108), Tassignon (2001); trans. 
M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz (2013: 451-8). On the kursa see Bawanypeck (2005b: 185-7), 
Bremmer (2008: 312-14), Gitterbock (1989), Haas (1975; 1978). On Anatolian elements of 
Jason’s story see Bremmer (2006), Collins (2010: 61), extending Bremmer’s conclusions on the 
connections with west Anatolian scapegoat rituals, and Haas (1975; 1978). Haas (1977) 
suggests the eya is an evergreen oak. Puhvel (HED E/I: 253-7) suggests a yew. See Haas (1994: 
701, n. 31) for earlier discussions, and Mazoyer (2003a). On the Illuyanka myth see 
Chapter 10, 252-6. For the mugawar equipment see Fig. 8. 

116 See Chapter 2, 52. 

"17 See M. Theotikou in Schiitte-Maischatz and Winter (2004: 25-9). On Zeus Dolichenus see 

briefly Chapter 10, 259, n. 181. 

Blakely (2006: 207-8), Laroche (1973: xix), M. Theotikou in Schiitte-Maischatz and Winter 

(2004: 27, n. 90; 29). 

Strabo (12.3.24, 14.5.28) mocks earlier accounts of the Halizones and discusses the various 

examples of wealth accrued from mines in Anatolia and Thrace: Tantalus and the Pelopidae, 
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Finally, perhaps to be associated with Anatolian traditions about the 
edge of the world at the Sea of Azov are stories of battles against the 
Amazons, distorted reflections of the Iranian tribes that came down from 
Central Asia. The first-century historian Nicolaus of Damascus (born 64 
BCE) says, for example, that Smyrnaean Magnes, the beloved of Gyges and 
“famous for his poetry and music,” “sang in epic (en tois epesin) of the 
excellence (aristeian) of the Lydians in chariot battle against the 
Amazons.”'”° 

Certainly, the positioning of the place where Odysseus enters the under- 
world is from an Anatolian perspective, not a Greek one, for it is emphatic- 
ally described as north of Anatolia, not east of Greece, in a place that “not 
ever does blazing Helios see ... with his rays.” The description of polar 
winter darkness may be indebted to Anatolian formulaic descriptions of 
places on the fringe of the world, for Giovanni Lanfranchi argues that the 
image of the Cimmerians, an Iranian people from southern Siberia, living 
in perpetual darkness has its roots in legends about Sargon the Great who 
voyages to unknown lands, making his way through darkness into the 
light.'*! As we will see, Sargonic legend had a place in Hurro-Hittite 
narrative; thus, the description might be considered one more piece of 
evidence that this section of the Odyssey was influenced by an epic trad- 
ition fairly closely related to the Hurro-Hittite tradition found at Hattusa. 

We do not know anything about Odysseus’ visit with Teiresias in the 
earlier version of the story that has been reworked into what we have now. 
Certainly, the episode could have very old roots, since it refers to necro- 
mantic practices that seem to have been in use in Bronze Age Greece. One 
might expect that the original Odyssean ritual followed standard Greek 
necromantic practice. That is, the spirit was called up to the surface of the 
earth, and there was no glimpse of the underworld’s other denizens, as in 
Tablet x11 of the Epic of Gilgamesh. It seems that not only did the 
similarities with Tablet x11 and with the Hurro-Hittite pit rituals come 
into the epic together, but also the alteration away from the original 
mainland-Greek-style necromantic ritual occurred when Odysseus’ kata- 
basis was moved to the Black Sea, when a popular version of the episode 
that stemmed from the native Anatolian tradition of epic song was 
incorporated. As noted earlier, the episode in fact is part of a complex of 


Cadmus, Priam, Midas, and Gyges and his descendants. His examples suggest an interest that 
could have inspired epic narratives. 

120 FGrH 90 EF 62 = Suid. s.v. Magnés (Adler M 21), see H6gemann (2002: 1129-30). 

121 Tanfranchi (2001-2002). See further Chapter 8, 171, with n. 21. 
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episodes that are situated on the Black Sea, and among these we must 
include the Cyclops episode, which incorporated elements of the Gilgamesh 
tradition and the Caucasian myth of a one-eyed monster that likely came 
through Anatolia, rather than directly to Greece. For, the Cyclops episode 
has a set of striking parallels with Caucasian stories of Uryzmaeg, in which 
the hero cleverly tricks the one-eyed giant, blinding him with a torch.'** 
The Cimmerians likely replaced the more familiar Cheimerians, who 
resided near the mouth of the Acheron River in western Greece,'~? when 
the episode was transferred to the east. The allusion to the Cimmerians has 
also been used to argue for a late date for the Odyssey, since their earliest 
mentions in Assyrian texts are from the end of the eighth century.'** Three 
letters of Sennacherib to Sargon II mention that the Urartian king Rusa 
I was defeated by the Gimirraya when he attempted to invade their 
‘°° By 714 sce, then, they had made it to the south side of the 
Caucasus. By the beginning of the seventh century they had reached Asia 


territory. 


Minor, and in 644 they captured Sardis.'*° However, an Anatolian could 
have heard of them well before they had reached his land or even crossed 
the Caucasus, through their activities on the northern side of the Black Sea. 
Certainly, Homer’s description of their land at “the edge of the deep- 
sounding Ocean, ... enveloped in mist and cloud” fits the northern coast 
of the Black Sea better than Armenia, and if West is right to find it 
significant that “[t]he Pontic reference points are clustered in a particular 
sector in the north: the Crimea; the straits of Kerch; perhaps the interior of 
the Sea of Azov,”'*’ then the Cimmerians should be placed there as well, 
on the far side of the Caucasus, where equestrian nomads are attested 
archaeologically by the ninth century.'** The mention of the Cimmerians, 


‘2 Ossetian: Uryzmaeg et le géant borgne (trans. Dumézil 1965: 55-9); also Circassian Saga 37: 
A Cyclops Bound atop Wash’hamakhwa, Abaza Saga 52: How Sosruquo Brought Fire to His 
Troops, Ubykh Saga 86: The Birth of Soseruquo (trans. Colarusso 2002: 170, 200-2, 387-97). 
The story was also attached to Sinbad, another great traveler; see Dalley (1989: 48). M. L. West 
(2007: 297-9, with earlier references) mentions a possible Indo-European heritage for the one- 
eyed monster. 

3 Ogden (2001: 44). 

** On the Cimmerians in the Odyssey, see A. Heubeck in Heubeck and Hoekstra (1989: 77-9). 

Parpola (1987: 29-33, Nos. 30-32). 

See A. Kammenhuber, “Kimmerier,” in RIA 5.594-6 and I. von Bredow, “Cimmerii,” in Brill’s 

New Pauly 3.335-7. See Lebedynsky (2004: 7-35) for a full discussion of textual attestations of 

the Cimmerians. See Ivantchik (1993) for translations of the relevant Akkadian texts. There is 
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no archaeological evidence that can be attributed to the Cimmerians per se at any point. See 
the discussion of Tsetskhladze (1999: 482-6). 
127 MM. L. West (2005: 58). 8 Lebedynsky (2004: 78-94). 
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then, is better used to argue for the incorporation of an Anatolian myth 
into the Odyssey, rather than to argue for a late date for the epic as a whole. 

Finally, as Douglas Frame has elucidated, an older layer of Greek ritual 
and myth, ultimately of Proto-Indo-European origin, can be detected in 
the katabasis episode, which has an affinity with the Near Eastern myths 
and rituals discussed here. Frame ingeniously shows that there are elem- 
ents of Proto-Indo-European solar myth in the episode, in which the rising 
of the sun is connected with a return from death; thus, the twin horsemen, 
in Vedic the Nasatyas, in Greek the Dioscuri, who symbolize the setting 
and rising sun, are magic healers. In this framework, the crossing to the 
otherworld is not effected by entering a pit or traveling via an underground 
river, but by the sun dipping below the horizon, clarifying the point of 
Homer’s pleonastic description of the place of the ritual: “not ever does 
blazing Helios see them with his rays, not when he moves towards starry 
heaven, nor when he turns again towards the earth from heaven, but dire 
night stretches over the miserable mortals.” It is a place of sunless death, 
but Circe, as daughter of the sun (Od. 10.138), knows how to make sure 
that Odysseus can return from the underworld and to his former life.'*” 
The solar myth, like the story of Gilgamesh, treats the return from long- 
distance travel as a return from the dead, and the mythical frameworks, 
diverse as their origins may be, could be implemented for the same 
purpose, healing the sick. 

The intersections between the Gilgamesh story and the motifs of Proto- 
Indo-European solar myth that Frame has shown to lie behind elements of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey do not end there, however. Frame argues that the 
alternation between life and death by the solar twins, with Polydeuces 
giving up eternal life for his twin Castor, so each can live in turn, the 
one substituting for the other, is related to the substitution of Patroclus for 
Achilles, dying in his place, which represents a reworking of the Anatolian 
practice of ritual substitutes. It also connects to the relationship between 
Gilgamesh and Enkidu, the one semi-divine and not having experience of 
death, and the other dying in his place, according to the decision of the 
gods.'°° We get here a glimpse of some of the associations that eased the 


129 Brame (2009: 38-94). 

80 Frame (2009: 75-9, 117-30), arguing that Nestor and his “twin” Periclymenus are forms of the 
solar divine twins; Polydeuces giving up eternal life for his dying brother, each living in turn: 
Pi. N. 10.5-59; Od. 11.298-304. On Frame’s larger argument that mythology concerning 
Nestor is cryptically alluded to throughout the Homeric poems, see Chapter 15, 913. Nagy 
(1990a: 129-30 with earlier refs.) argues that Patroclus is a ritual substitute for Achilles, 
connecting the Greek word therapon, which seems be used in the meaning of its Hittite 
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borrowing of specific Near Eastern storylines into Greek epic, because they 
could be seen to share certain concerns and narrative patterns already 
present in the Greek tradtion.'*' Thus, the ritual in Odyssey 11, like the 
Purification Ritual for the Former Gods, also combines several different but 
relatable “authoritative symbol systems,” Helladic, Indo-European, and 
Near Eastern. 


Myth and ritual: the chicken and the egg? 


Ogden has remarked on the “developing tendency [among the ancient 


»132 and 


points to the first traces of the association in the Odyssey and Aeschylus’ 


Greeks] to associate a specialization in necromancy with aliens, 


Persians. But, one can guess that a belief that performers who come from the 
“furtherworld” were particularly able to carry out rites to contact those in 
the netherworld was already a factor in the spread of innovative twists on the 
commonly practiced pit rituals in the second millennium. It continued to be 
a factor in the further development of pit rituals into the Early Iron Age, 
encouraging the transfer of storylines that informed and were informed by 
rituals invoking the dead, especially (fictional) royal ancestors. 

In Chapter 2 I noted that Hurro-Hittite epic incorporated allusions to 
rituals, just as in this chapter I have shown that Hurro-Hittite ritual 
incorporated allusions to the Gilgamesh narrative and the Kumarbi cycle. 
While the stories may have been transmitted by a different set of per- 
formers from the performers of the incantations which allude to them, 
singers rather than incantation specialists, each set was quite aware of the 
material the other group controlled. We know, for example, that an 
UA ZU (‘exorcist’) was present in the Ritual for Mt. Hazzi, when the 
Song of the Sea was sung.'** The Ritual of Allaiturahhi may incorporate a 
Hurro-Hittite narrative, the Song of Oil, and it makes reference to Mt. 
Pishaisha, a character from Hurro-Hittite song.'** Elkunirsa and Ashertu 
was embedded in a purification ritual. These songs may have been 


cognate tarpalli- ‘ritual substitute’ when applied to Achilles’ friend. On Enkidu as ritual 
substitute for Gilgamesh in the Hittite Song of Gilgamesh, see Chapter 3, 69 and on Hittite 
substitution rituals, Chapter 7, 154. 

51 One question remains to be answered: Exactly when and in what context did the katabasis scene 
in the Odyssey absorb Syro-Anatolian features? This will be discussed in Chapter 11, 298-9. 

"2 Ogden (2001: 95). 133 CTH 785 = KUB 44.7 i 11'-14’ (translit. Rutherford 2001b: 598). 

4 CTH 780.1.A = KUB 45.21 rev. 29! (translit. Haas and Wegner 1988: 50, No. 1). On the Song of 
Oil, the Ritual of Allaiturahhi, and Mt. Pishaisha see Chapters 2, 26, 34, 51, and 7, 154-5. 
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performed by bards within the rituals, which were intended for a wealthy 
client, but it could be that the exorcist or Old Woman who carried out the 
ritual actually was capable of performing the narrative. Extended versions 
of the stories could only be performed in settings that allowed for a 
leisurely unfolding of the narrative, at the court or home of a wealthy 
patron, or in a festival when the gods or dead were welcomed in the same 
manner as an honored guest from afar, flattered and propitiated so that 
any resentment might be dispelled. But, shorter versions or condensed 
allusions to the narratives in private rituals could serve the same function, 
in addition providing suggestive storylines to guide the god or dead hero 
in the act of healing the patient. 

While pit rituals were a multifarious phenomenon widespread in the 
Late Bronze Age, the story of Gilgamesh, who invented the funerary 
offerings that kept the dead happy in the afterlife, who journeyed into 
the “furtherworld” to make contact with a sage from primeval times 
blessed with eternal life, and who was the judge of the dead, provided a 
particularly appropriate accompaniment to them, whether in the festivals 
during the month of Abu or in private rituals. The very popularity of pit 
rituals in the eastern Mediterranean allowed for the borrowing of specific 
regional details, including the stories attached to the rituals. Finally, it 
appears from the archaeological evidence that pit rituals survived in 
Anatolia into the first millennium. These are the factors that enabled the 
double set of parallels in Odyssey 11 to the Gilgamesh story and to the 
Hurro-Hittite purification rituals to develop. 

Because allusions to storylines in rituals need to be stories known to the 
client in order to be effective, we cannot say that the ritual was the primary 
way in which the story deriving from the Mesopotamian Gilgamesh epic 
was brought to the attention of Greek-speakers. Rather, what we see is a 
symbiotic relationship between the storylines that presuppose the values 
encoded in the rituals, and the rituals, which make themselves more 
effective by using storylines that allude to the ritual practices themselves. 
Whereas Gilgamesh was evidently sufficiently familiar to Hittite royalty 
(for whom most of the rituals preserved at Hattusa were intended) to 
retain his identity, by the time of Homer his specific character was effaced, 
although his storyline remained relevant. This implies that the story had 
been incubating in the (Greco-)Anatolian narrative tradition for at least 
several generations, long enough for any memory of its original hero to 
have passed from the audience’s common knowledge, rather than being 
borrowed directly into the Homeric tradition shortly before the Odyssey 
reached its final form. 
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Conclusion 


Throughout this work I argue that the epics found in the Hittite libraries 
made their way to Anatolia and then to Greece through contact with 
performers versed in the stories praising particular gods and heroes whose 
characteristics and stories had analogs in Greek religion. This model of 
transmission should replace not only that of transmission between scribes 
by means of written texts, but also the implicitly secularized model in 
which Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age performers are compared to 
modern traditional Yugoslav or Turkic bards whose epics primarily pro- 
mote a sense of national, ethnic, or clan identity, rather than being 
interwoven with religious practices. Certainly expression of group identity 
was an important function of ancient eastern Mediterranean epic, but its 
magico-religious element, which found expression in the Kumarbi cycle, 
the Ugaritic Baal Cycle, Hesiod’s Theogony, and the Homeric Hymns, 
should not be downplayed. 

In the following chapters I argue that one of the main topics of the 
Hurro-Hittite Song of Release is royal ancestor cult. Furthermore, inter- 
nationally recognized techniques of royal ancestor worship were a way for 
the living to connect themselves to the distant past, along with perform- 
ance of epic stories about the legendary times when the gods were born and 
heroes walked the earth. In subsequent chapters I will explore more fully 
the interaction among epic narratives, worship of gods and royal ancestors, 
and the articulation of group identity through the creation of a shared 
legendary past. 


5 The plot of the Song of Release 


I shall sing of Teshshub, p[owerful] lord of Kummi. I shall exalt the 
young w[oman], the doorbolt of the earth, Alla[ni]. 
Song of Release 1 i 1-3' 


Introduction 


The discovery of the first fragments of the Song of Release (SIR3 para 
tarnumas) in 1983 in Buildings 15 and 16 of the Oberstadt of Hattusa was 
the most momentous event in the last fifty years for those who study 
ancient epic. More fragments were found in 1985, and the hand copies 
were swiftly published in Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkéi 32 by Heinrich 
Otten and Christel Riister (1990), followed by an edition, translation, and 
commentary by Erich Neu (1996).° The narrative was more than five 
tablets long in at least one of its textualizations.’ It is the only Hurro- 
Hittite song preserved in a bilingual format, with the Hurrian version in 
one column of the tablet and the Hittite version in the other (Fig. 4). As 
noted earlier, two fragmentary colophons attribute the song to an unidenti- 
fied singer. The narrative could be refracting a known historical event, the 
destruction of the north Syrian city Ebla at the hands of the Old Hittite 


' CTH 789 = KBo 32.11 i 1-3. 

> The text has been fully edited and translated as much as possible by Neu (1996). I use his edition 
throughout. I do not reference his transliterations individually in this or the following two 
chapters. I have provided the fullest English translation currently available with some discussion 
of my overall interpretation, which differs in some important details from earlier ones: 
M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz (2013: 290-9). Wilhelm (1996; TUAT Erg., 82-91) provides 
important discussions of the ordering of the tablets. I translate here the Hittite version when 
available, since, although the Hurrian version can claim primacy, our understanding of it comes 
mostly from comparison with the Hittite version. For interpretations of the text other than the 
ones addressed in this chapter see Astour (2002: 141-64) and Archi (2002b). Some five or six 
tablets in total give us a worthwhile chunk of text. A further fifteen or sixteen smaller pieces give 
us tantalizing glimpses of other parts of the narrative and about eighty more, even smaller pieces 
(including the parables) add little else to our knowledge, but indicate that the text was very 
repetitious and/or there were multiple copies or versions. 

3 Cf. the colophon of KBo 32.15, left edge: “Fifth tablet of release, no[t finished].” 

* See Chapter 2, 36-7. 
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Fig. 4: Bilingual Edition of the Song of Release, obverse of Bo 83/604 (published as handcopy KBo 
32.15), assembly scene, Hurrian on the left, Hittite on the right 


king Hattusili I or his successor Mursili I (Tell Mardikh 111b, ca. 1600 BcE, 
some 200 years earlier than the textualizations of the epic we have), and the 
story refers to the captives from another town, Ikinkalis, the capture of 
which is commemorated in the Annals of Hattusili I° Thus, among the 
Hittites the song could have served to commemorate a great deed from the 
past that showed how they entered on the world stage; at the very least it 
resonated with their memories of the event. 


° The destruction of Tell Mardikh IIIb has been attributed to either Hattusili I or his grandson 
Mursili I, during the Hittite forays into north Syria, although there is no textual evidence relative 
to this event in Hittite texts, other than the mention of a “man of Ebla” in one fragmentary OH 
text describing military successes (Res Gestae of Hattusili I: CTH 14.11.B = KUB 40.4 ii 6’, 
translit. and trans. de Martino 2003: 108-9). See Klengel (1992: 82) and Matthiae (1981: 113; 
2007). See Haas (2006: 177) and Matthiae (2007) on the relationship between the destruction of 
the city and the composition of the epic. On Ikinkalis in the Annals of Hattusili I see Chapter 7, 
157. On the claimants for the earlier destruction of Tell Mardikh IIb1, see Chapter 8, 175-6. 


The opening 


The fragments preserve the opening lines, a messenger scene among 
the gods, a hospitality sequence in which the Storm-god and his brother 
visit Allani and the Former Gods in the underworld, and an argument 
in the assembly of Ebla in which the Storm-god (in the Hurrian version 
Teshshub, in the Hittite version Tarhun) is involved, demanding the 
release of captives from the town Ikinkalis and declaring a conditional 
blessing or curse on Ebla. In addition, a relatively well-preserved series 
of parables was found together with the fragments that belong to the 
Song of Release, each making the same point, that ungrateful subordin- 
ates will be punished. The parables’ relationship to the Ebla storyline is 
unclear. 

The striking similarities of the Song of Release with the plot, themes, and 
motifs of the Iliad went unrecognized at first as scholars explored its 
connections with the Hebrew Bible. In fact, they were led astray to some 
degree when some scholars postulated that the text told of a release from 
debts, an interpretation that enhanced its already clear parallels with 
Leviticus.° I present in this chapter my interpretation of the song, along 
with the parables, which informs my subsequent analysis of its relationship 
to other eastern Mediterranean epic narratives. 


The opening 


The poem begins with a hymnic opening typical both of Hurro-Hittite 
songs and of Homeric narratives:” 


(KBo 32.11 i 1-3) I shall sing of Teshshub, p[owerful] lord of Kummi. 
I shall exalt the young w[oman], the doorbolt of the earth, Alla[ni]. 

(i 4-6) And along with them I shall tell of the young woman Ishhara, 
the word-mak[er,] famous for wisdom, goddess. 

(i 7-9) I shall tell of Pizikarra ... Eb[la ...] who will bring .. . Pizikarra 
des[troy ...] (from?) Nuhashshe. And Ebla [.. .] 

(i 10-13) Pizikarra, the Ninevan [...] he bound [...] bound [...] to 
the gods [. ..] 


© Leviticus 24:10-26; see Neu (1993b), Hoffner (1998b: 180-3), and discussion by Bachvarova 
(2005b: 47-8, with earlier references). 

7 On the “I shall sing...” opening in Hurro-Hittite narrative song, see de Martino (2000: 300-1), Haas 
(2006: 127), Hoffner (1988), and Chapter 2, 36, n. 66. The “I shall sing (or tell). . .” opening is 
discussed in some detail by Wilcke (1977: 153-5, 175-86, 200). It is found in poems classified as 
hymns, as well as narrative poems dealing with the heroic deeds of gods and men. Also see M. L. West 
(1997a: 170-3) and De Vries (1967: 127-34) on openings. 
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The plot of the Song of Release 


The openings of the Homeric epics and hymns are strikingly similar, 
presenting a thumbnail sketch of the plot; compare the Odyssey (1.1-5): 


Recount to me the man, Muse, the wily one, who wandered very much, 
once he had sacked the holy city of Troy; the cities of many men he saw 
and learned of in his mind, and many were the pains he suffered in his 
heart on the sea, when trying to keep his life and the homecoming of his 
companions. 


And, compare further the Hymn to Demeter (1-5): 


I begin by singing of Demeter, the lovely-haired august goddess, 
her and her slender-ankled daughter whom Aidoneus 

snatched, for deep-thundering wide-seeing Zeus gave her, 
playing apart from golden-crowned Demeter of gleaming harvest. 


The opening of the Standard Babylonian Epic of Anzu follows an identical 
trajectory, self-referentially mentioning the singer’s performance and 
giving a brief synopsis of the plot: 


11 Son of the king of the inhabited world, splendid one, beloved of 
[Ma]mi, 
The mighty one will I ever sing, divine firstborn of [En]lil, 
Ninurta, the splendid one, beloved of Mami, 
The mighty one will I ever praise, divine firstborn of Enlil. 
5 Born (in) Ekur, leader of the Anu[nna-gods], Eninnu’s hope, 
Who [walters pen, garden, town, street, and city, 
Wave of battles, dancer (in combat), sash of valor, 
Whose tireless onset raging fiends dread, 
Hear the praise of the mighty one’s power! 
10 It is he who in his fierceness bound and fettered the stone 
creatures, 
Overcoming soaring Anzu with his weapon, 
Slaying the bull man in the midst of the sea.° 


The Song of Release thus presents a conventional eastern Mediterranean 
hymno-epic opening. 

Allani (Hurr. allai=ni ‘the lady’) was an underworld goddess,’ and 
Ishhara was the chief goddess at Ebla in the third millennium, when it 
was at its peak of power. There Ishhara was closely connected to the king; 
later she was partially assimilated to Ishtar/Shawushka of Nineveh, 


8 SB Epic of Anzu 1 1-12 (trans. Foster 2005: 561-2). 
° See U. Lorenz (2008); she corresponds to the Hittite Sun-goddess of the Earth. 


The opening 


possessing Ishtar’s connection to sexuality and Shawushka’s healing 
powers. At Hattusa, where she is particularly associated with the north 
Syrian city Ashtata/Emar, she first appears on a Middle Hittite treaty in her 
capacity as guarantor of oaths.'° Clearly, Ishhara was at home both in Ebla 
and at Hattusa. 

After a gap of approximately fifty lines,'’ a dialogue between Teshshub 
and Ishhara closes column iv of the first tablet, but a recent join by 
Meindert Dijkstra has helped to fill in the gap,'* for a fragment describing 
how Tarhun sends his brother Suwaliyat to Ebla with a message for Ishhara 
must belong at the bottom edge of column ii on the obverse: 


(KBo 32.37 4’-7') [...] in the night [.... E]arly in the morning [...] 
message rep[ort-... Tarh]un aro[se] from his bed [.. .] 

(8’11') [... sw]iftly he crossed [...] And Tarhun [...] release (obj.) 
[... “... let go!” And, Tarhun [began] t[o] speak [words] t[o Suwalliyat. 

(12'-19’) “[...] loyal Suwaliyat, hold [your ear clocked! Swiftly go to 
the city of the throne (Ebla), and go [to the house] of Ishhara. '* You go 
and stress these wo[rds in] front of [Ishhara ...] I, far away, you 
be[fore ...] you ... I [will] bring [...]. Call [...] to you!” 


The rousing of the Storm-god early in the morning with an urgent message 
apparently has something to do with the issue of a release of prisoners. His 
response is to send Suwaliyat immediately to Ebla to convey a message to 
Ishhara, involved presumably because of her connection with Ebla. Per- 
haps the message to Ishhara asks her to return with Suwaliyat for a meeting 


'° Treaty between Arnuwanda I and the Kaska: CTH 139.1.B = KBo 8.35 ii 10’ (translit. 
Christiansen 2012: 179; see Prechel 1996: 91). On the connection between Shawushka and 
Ishhara, see Prechel (1996: 41-2, 69). See Matthiae (2010: 284-6) and Prechel (1996: 5-22) on 
Ishhara at Ebla, and Prechel (1996: 90-133) on Ishhara in Hattusa. A Hurrian text at Emar 
mentions Ishhara of Ebla (Msk. 74.224, obv. 10’), while she is known as a goddess of Emar in 
Hittite texts (Mursili II Concerning the Tawananna Affair: CTH 70.1.A = KUB 14.4 iv 17-18, 
translit. and trans. de Martino 1998: 30, 38). In Alalakh, ISTAR can refer to the local goddess 
Ishhara (Wegner 1981: 176-7), just as the Akkadogram can conceal Anzili at Hattusa; also see 
Chapter 12, 323, n. 103. 

‘’ On the length of the gap see Haas (2006: 179). 

Cited on the KhT sub KBo 32.11. See already Neu (1996: 40-1) on this fragment possibly 
belonging with KBo 32.11. Wilhelm (TUAT Erg., 86) suggests this fragment should be paired 
with KBo 32.10, discussed below in the context of the song’s opening. Other joins to this tablet 
by Dijkstra (KBo 32.63, 209, 32, 67) add some new information: The Sun-god is involved from 
the beginning of the story. Pizikarra appears again, along with a mention of destroying in the 
third person: KBo 32.32 right col. 3’-5': “Pizi-.. ./ he destroyed. . ./ he injured. . .” KBo 32.67 
also contains a dialogue between Teshshub and Ishhara, referring to “spears” (7’). The Sun-god 
also appears in KBo 32.31 + 208 i 13, a dialogue which mentions “not returning,” and “freeing” 
(i 12, iv 13’, Hurrian only). 

13 Archi (2002b: 23): “I8hara [w]ent? [already there.]” 
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with the Storm-god, one culminating with a discussion of the problem of 
the prisoners who must be released. Perhaps she is involved in punishing 
the Eblaites for their violation of a treaty with Ikinkalis? 

Next we move down to the end of column iv of KBo 32.11. Although 
little of the beginning of the passage is comprehensible, the pronoun “I” 
appears, someone is not listening, and the topic is freeing.'* Ishhara 
mentions the request of another person, perhaps the request for freedom 
on the part of the people of Ikinkalis, while Teshshub discusses the future 
destruction of Ebla with her: 


(KBo 32.11 iv 12'-15’) Ish[hara s]ays words to [Te]shshub. S/he asks, ask[s 
...] ... Ishhara asks, ask[... “...] I shall give [....”] 

(iv 16’-21') Teshsh[ub says] words to Ishhara, “And [n]ow des[troy] 
Ebla [...] ... Ishhara [...] he will destroy. Who” ... them/it [...] 
Ishhara. Ebla ... them [....] And, the countries are destroyed, destroy[ed 


sisia | 
Colophon:) 
(iv 22') First tablet of the Song [of] Release off ...]'° 


In various small fragments from other tablets there are hints of the battle 
that was the downfall of Ebla, but the denouement of the story is lost.'” 
The man named Pizikarra from Nineveh mentioned in the opening lines of 
»!8 Could be the hero of the story, 
perhaps chosen by the Storm-god to destroy the town. Indeed, Paolo 


the Song of Release as “destroying Ebla 


Matthiae argues that Pizikarra was an historical Hurrian king of Nineveh 
in an alliance with the Hittite king who conquered Ebla.’” But, we cannot 
connect him directly to the Ebla storyline as it stands. He does appear in a 
small Hittite fragment that seems to help set the scene for the narrative, 


* KBo 32.11 iv 6, 7’, 9. ' Interrogative pronoun; following Wegner (2007: 85). 

16 Haas (2006: 179) completes the colophon: “o[f Tarhun]” (S[A 4IM-a3]) to fit his interpretation 
of the text as telling how the Storm-god was held captive in the underworld (see below). 

KBo 32.215 r. col. 10’ preserves the expression me-n]a-ah-ha-an-lta! za-ah-hli(-)..., “do battle 
[ag]ainst” or - reading the second word as the noun zahhliya] - “in battle [ag]ainst.” This 
fragment, which could either be narrative or direct speech, also mentions “oath,” “slaves,” and 
“in priso[n]” (KBo 32.215 right col. 7’, 12’, 17’). It could belong to a scene otherwise not 
preserved, or it could belong to the same scene as KBo 32.17, which mentions “E[bla],” 
“Zaz(allaj,” “[I] sa[id],” “fie[Id],” “he di[d],” “agai[nst],” and “Teshshub, lord “(KBo 32.17 iii 3’, 
4’, 7', 11’, 14’, 12’, 13/, iv 12’, Hittite and Hurrian). Also, KBo 32.18 (Hittite), in direct speech, 
the first paragraph addressed to Meki, [Star] o[f] Ebla, refers to an “ar[my].” In the second 
paragraph, the speaker mentions Tarhun and “against . .. bows[tring].” 

KBo 32.11 i 8, cf. Neu’s (1996: 41-2) discussion of the incomplete verb form pa-X = pah- 
‘destroy’. 

19 Matthiae (2006a: 46-8; 2007; 2008: 17, 231-2). 
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The assembly scene 


along with Purra, who is one of the people of Ikinkalis whose release the 
Storm-god requests.*’ The fragment begins with a curse mentioning the 
land Lullu(wa), a mythically far-off mountainous place,”' and describes the 
Sun-god, “shepherd of all,” taking notice of a situation: 


(KBo 32.10 ii 1-3) [... the lan]d of Lulluwa [... let] not good, let not 
[...] let him/it not find. 

(ii 4-6) [...] shepherd of all [...] from the sky the Sun-god (nom.) 
[...] began [to do something]. 

(ii 7-10) [...] the Great King of [Kummli [...] slay[...] repeatedly 
[... the land of L]ulluwa [...] not [...] 


The fragment breaks off here, but we pick up the thread again on the 
reverse: 


(iii 2’-7') Piz[ikarra ...] in pr[ison ...] But of Purra [...] bound (neut.) 
to the stone, the destruction of Purra, god "X", god TY’ of Kummi has 
bound destruction to the kunkunuzzi stone. 


It appears, then, that Purra lost his life in the course of the story. It may be 
that the all-seeing Sun-god is the first to notice a serious problem on earth, 
as in the Song of Ullikummi.”* Is it the Sun-god who sends the message to 
the Storm-god in the opening tablet? 


The assembly scene 


The thread of the Ebla storyline is picked up in the middle of a speech in 
KBo 32.19 demanding the release of the people of Ikinkalis, and especially 
of Purra, the man who seemed to meet his death in the small fragment 
discussed above. 


2 


i=) 


Several MH letters to a man named Purra were found at Ortakéy, so it was a name that 


contemporary men could bear. See Unal (1998: 31). 
2 


The name Lullu(bu) first appears in the third millennium referring to somewhere southeast of 
Lake Urmia at the northern part of the Zagros mountains of Iran, but “[i]n the second 
millennium, the term Lullubu lost its specific ethnic and geographical identity and was 
extended to any barbaric mountaineer” (J. G. Westenholz 1992: 136). See further details in 
Eidem (1992: 50-4), and Eidem and Lessge (2001: 30-1). 

On the stone see below, 121-2. On the final line, in which Neu (1996: 457) saw mention of 
ISTAR and the Storm-god, see Wilhelm (TUAT Erg., 86). 

The Sun-god intervenes from on high when he notices the rapidly growing rock monster 
Ullikummi and when Gilgamesh and Enkidu battle Huwawa: Ullikummi: CTH 345.1.1.A = KUB 
33.93 + KBo 26.58 iv 33'-36', D = KUB 33.92 + 36.10 iii 18/-22'; Gilgamesh, Chapter 3, 67. 
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(KBo 32.19 ii 1-4) “Re[lease in goodwill] the sons of the city Ikinkal. 
Release e[specially Purra], the one to be given back,”* (who) [give]s to eat 
[to the nine kin]gs. 

(ii 5-10) “[And,] Ikin[kalis in the city of the throne gav]e [to eat] to 
three kings. B[ut], (in) Ebla, [in the city of the throne he] ga[ve] to eat 
[t]o six kings. But, now he [gets] u[p] before [y]ou, [Mek]i.”° 

(ii 11-15) “If [you (pl.) make] re[lease] in Ebla, [the city of the throne,] 
if you [make] r[elease, I will] exalt your weapons like [X]. 

(ii 16-19) “Your [weapons] alone will begin [t]o [defeat] the enem|[y], 
[while] your plowed fiel{ds will go and thrive for you] in prail[se.] 

(ii 20-23) “Bu[t] if y[ou] don’t [ma]ke release in [Eb]la, in the city of 
the throne, then (when it is) the seventh daly], I will come to you, 
yo[urse]lves. 

(ii 24-26) “I will destroy the ci[ty] of Ebla. As if it had n[ever] been 
settled, so I will make it! 

(ii 27-31) “TI will smash the [lower] walls of the city of Ebla like a c[up]. 
And, I will trample the upper wall [li]ke a clay pit!”*° 


The tablet becomes too fragmentary for continuous translation, but we 
can discern “[beflore (him) he speaks” (ii 45), marking the end of the 
speech. Although the speaker of these words is not mentioned in the 
remains of the tablet, it can be surmised that it is Tarhun arguing on 
behalf of Purra, who seems to be the leader of the people of Ikinkalis, 
while Purra stands before Meki, the “tenth” king of Ebla.*” Tarhun comes 
to the defense of the people of Ikinkalis and threatens to curse Ebla, like 
the “gods of the city” who curse a man that turned against his city in one 
of the parables, using the same imagery found in the curse the smith cast 
on the cup.” 


4 Hurr. i 3: “Purra, the war prisoner,” dzziri, cf. Akkadian asiru. The Hurrian thus makes clear 
the people of Ikinkalis are not debt slaves (Otto 2001: 527-8). 

No subject is named in the second paragraph. Neu (1996: 407-8) argues the subject has 
changed to the Storm-god. Wilhelm (1997: 288-9) prefers to assume that Purra is still the 
subject. This fits with the Near Eastern custom of a subordinate standing before his superior 
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and with the grammar of the Hurrian. 

26 KBo 32.19 ii 1-31, filled in with the better-preserved Hurrian side, i 1-31, and with parallel 
passages KBo 32.19 iii 27'-51'; KBo 32.29, 22, 24 + 216. I follow the order of Wilhelm (1997: 
292), who places KBo 32.19 and 20 before 15. Haas (2006: 177-92) orders as follows: 13 
(hospitality scene), 15, 19. 

27 Neu (1996: 407-8) assigns i/ii 11ff. to the Storm-god, quoting himself, while Haas (2006: 184-5) 

attributes these lines to Purra. 

KBo 32.14 i/ii 55-60. Smashing a pot is in fact a typical cursing gesture. A similar image 

appears in Song of Ullikummi, when Kumarbi decides that his son Ullikummi should destroy 

the Storm-god and the rest of the gods: “let him sha[t]ter them [like] empty vessels” (CTH 345. 
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The assembly scene 


The names of three of the earlier nine kings are provided in another 
partially preserved overlapping passage from KBo 32.20, which contains 
more of the beginning of the demand. Unfortunately, only the Hurrian side 
is preserved, leaving the highly repetitious passage nearly incomprehen- 
sible, but the kings’ names are Hurrian, and two of them are compounds 
with “Ebla”: Aribibla (‘who gave Ebla’) and Paibibla (‘who built Ebla’).”° In 
column i on the obverse can be discerned, “for eighteen/eighty years ...,” 
“they brought as king Paibibla to the throne...,” “on the eighteenth/ 
eightieth year,”’’ then the next king is introduced with the same phrases, 
so it seems that a series of kings’ reigns is being described, apparently nine 
of them, since the list ends with Meki as the tenth at the bottom of column 
iv on the reverse. Comments on Purra are interspersed. This looks dis- 
tinctly as if the bard is drawing on a king list of the sort found at third- 
millennium Ebla, as well as at Hattusa.’’ Then the narrative segues into the 
passage translated above, from KBo 32.19.°* Somehow Purra and other 
servants are involved with a series of kings of Ebla, and the Storm-god has 
taken notice of the situation. 

In due course I will offer a solution to the puzzle of what Purra’s role is 
and why the Storm-god is so concerned about his plight, but we return 
now to KBo 32.19. Meki, having been instructed by Tarhun about the 
potential consequences of not releasing the citizens of Ikinkalis, conveys 
the words of Tarhun to the assembly, as indicated by the very damaged 
reverse of the tablet. There the Hurrian side shows us that the Storm-god’s 
speech is repeated, while the Hittite side shows us that it is in a message 
conveyed to the assembly, probably by Meki. His request that the people of 
Ikinkalis be released fits with the mercifulness that Hittites expected of 
their kings.** 


1.1.A = KUB 33.93 iii 25’, translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT; trans. M. Bachvarova in 
Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 155). 
2° Neu (1996: 441-8). 
3° KBo 32.20 i 5/-6’, 11’. On the passage see Wilhelm (1997: 289-92; TUAT Erg., 87). 
See Archi (2001a) on the king lists from Ebla; more discussion in Chapter 7, 150. In between we 
learn about something “of Purra,” “with a gift,” “loosing” (a verb), and Teshshub, “lord of 
Kummi,” as an agent (KBo 32.20 i 8’-10’). On the reverse side, iv 6'-7', 9’, 12' (filled in with 
KBo 32.26 1. col. 5’), there is mention of “giving to a lord,” a “song,” and of a “female slave,” and 
we learn that “Teshshub knows.” 
KBo 32.20 iv 15’-21' match KBo 32.19 i 1-10 (21’ different phrasing, but same meaning); only a 
few signs are preserved of 22'-24’, but they do not match what follows in KBo 32.19. KBo 32.20 
then breaks off. 
The name M[eki] may appear in the context of an assembly of elders (KBo 32.19 ii 51, iii 1,2), and 
the words of the Storm-god, preserved in i 1-25, are repeated in iii as reported speech, cf. 
quotative particle wa(r) at iii 9’, 26’, 27’, 28’, 32’, which is lacking in i 1-25 (Wilhelm 1997: 286). 
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The action in Ebla is next picked up in KBo 32.16, of which only the 


Hittite side is decipherable. The speaker Zazalla, son of Pazzanikarri, is 


introduced responding antagonistically to the king: 


(KBo 32.16 ii 6-10) But [i]f there is one who speaks greatly in [the ci]ty,* 
[whose wo]rds no one turns aside, Zazalla is the one who speaks greatly. 
In the place of assembly, his words [n]o one overcomes. 

(ii 11-13) [Zazal]la began [t]o speak to Meki, “Why [do you] speak 
humility,’ > star of Ebla, Me[ki].. .2”°° 


The rest of KBo 32.16 is very damaged, but the obverse of KBo 32.15, the 
“fifth” tablet of the Song of Release, runs parallel to KBo 32.16 ii 17-iii 18°” 
Here Zazalla (or another member of the anti-release party) rebuts the 


words of Meki,”* arguing that if Tarhun were in want, each would contrib- 


ute whatever he might need; if someone were depriving the god, the Eblaite 


council-men would mitigate the god’s suffering: 
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(KBo 32.15 ii 7'-9") “[Ea]ch will give half a shekel [of gold], [w]e [will 
each give] him [one shekel] of silver. But, if he, Tarhun, is hungry, we will 
each give one measure of barley [to the g]od. 

(ii 10'-13') “[Ea]ch will pour a half measure of wheat, [a]nd each will 
pour for him one measure of barley. But if [Tarhun] is naked, we will 
each clothe him with a fine garment. The god is (like) a human. 


Meki, as the representative for Tarhun’s side, is comparable to the Hebrew Bible prophets who 
utter the word of God, but are ignored. On the mercy of Hittite kings see Bryce (2002: 31). 
Following the transliteration of Neu (1996: 275), rather than Wilhelm (1997: 279; followed by 
Haas 2006: 182), who sees a mention of Pazzanikarri and Zazalla, both opposing Meki (["pa- 
az-z]a-n{i-ka]r'-ri-ma instead of [nu ma]-a'-an [UR]U-ri-ma), but leaves unexplained the lack 
of a nominative ending on the father’s name. 

See Hoffner (1998a: 74), translating the verb as a second person singular. 

KBo 32.16 ii 6-13, filled in with KBo 32.54 6'-9'. The topos of the peerless speaker is typical of 
Homer. Thus we are told of Thoas in the Iliad, “in the assembly few of the Achaeans bested him 
when the young men competed with words” (JI. 15.283-4), also see Il. 2.370-2 (Dickson 1995: 
12). And, Nestor tells Diomedes: “in council among all your peers you are the best, no one will 
fault your speech, as many are the Achaeans, nor will (any one) speak against it” (Jl. 9.54-7). 
See Bachvarova (2005a: 137-8). Compare also the praise of Ishtar in the Akkadian Hymn to 
Ishtar: “She it is who stands foremost among the gods,/ Her word is the weightiest, it prevails 
over theirs” (25-8, trans. Foster 2005: 86). 

In the parallel passages consisting of the first three lines partially preserved near the top of KBo 
32.15 and KBo 32.15 i/ii 14-16, appear “who. . .,” “of Teshshub,” “he seizes,” “his horn,” and “he 
speaks facing.” 

Haas (2006: 182) attributes KBo 32.15 ii 4’-17' to Zazalla, then — with no overt change of 
speaker - ii 18’-iii 7 to Meki. Neu (1996: 482) assigns iii 5-7 to the Storm-god. But, as Wilhelm 
(1997: 282) points out, in Hurro-Hittite epic a change of speaker is normally carefully marked. 


The assembly scene 


(ii 14’-17’) “But, if he, Tarhun, is cursed, each of us will give him one 
kupi-vessel of fine oil, we will (each) pour out for him fuel, and we will 
free him from deprivation. The god is (like) a human.” 


But, under no circumstances will he agree to releasing the people of 
Ikinkalis. They serve as cupbearers, cooks, washers, and spinners. Meki 
should release his own servants, send off his son and wife! 


(KBo 32.15 iii 8-11) When Mek[{i] he[ard] the word, he b[{eg]an 
to wail. [He] wai[ls ...], Meki. He [di]d obeisance a[t] the feet of 
[T]arhun. 

(iii 12-14) Meki, bowing to Tarhun, spoke the words, “[L]isten to me, 
Tarhun, great ki[n]g of Kummi. 

(iii 15-20) “T will [gi]ve it, (i-e.,) compensation,” ° but m[y c]ity will not 
give i[t].“° Nor will Zazalla, son of Pazz[anikJarri give relea[se].” Meki 
(tried to?) purify his ci[ty] from sin,”’ the ci[ty of Ebjla. He (tried to?) 
throw aside the sins for the sake of his city.*” 


(iii 21-4) [...] Because the Great King of Kummi [...] the Great King 


of Kummi, [...]. Before the stone [...]** 


The stone mentioned in the final line preserved could be the same as the 
kunkunuzzi stone, to which “the destruction of Purra is bound” in the 
fragment discussed earlier, and/or it may be a baetyl representing the 
Storm-god.** 


*»° narissan. I owe this translation of the noun to Cyril Brosch (oral communication 9/2011). 

40 Hurr. iv 15-16: “I will give it, my city will not give it, ie, release.” 

*) Hurr. iv 18-19: “Meki took away [...] Ebla [...].” Compare CTH 446: Purification Ritual for 
the Former Gods, “Purify evil, impurity, blood, oath of the god, sin, curse away from the house 
and city” (B = KBo 10.45 iv 13-15, with C = KUB 41.8 iv 12-14, translit. Otten 1961: 136; see 
trans. B. J. Collins in Hallo and Younger 1997: 171). 

* Compare CTH 383: Prayer of Hattusili III and Puduhepa to the Sun-goddess of Arinna, begging 
her to take into account all the benefits the Storm-god of Nerik has received from the Hittite 
king and forgive him whatever sins he might have committed: “throw aside that sin for the sake 
of your beloved [son], the Storm-god of Nerik” (CTH 383 = KUB 14.7 iv 3-4, translit. 
Siirenhagen 1981: 96). Also, in a fragment assigned to the Kumarbi cycle by Polvani (1992: 
449-50), Takidu, the divine servant of Hebat, goes to Shimmurra to ask a woman named 
Kutiladu to “let go the sin” (wastul tarnas, Fragments of the Kumarbi Myth: CTH 346.12.A = 
KBo 26.88 iv 1-3, translit. and trans. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT). Also cf. the Telipinu Myth 
(Mugawar), in which he is asked to let go (tarna) his anger and other emotions (CTH 324.1.A = 
KUB 17.10 iii 24-5, translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT, trans. M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 
2013: 456). 

* KBo 32.15 iii 8-24, filled in with the Hurrian side: iv 8-19. 

4 Kunkunuzzi is a hard stone, perhaps basalt, of which Ullikummi is made and on which 
Kumarbi breaks his teeth when he tries to swallow one in the manner of Cronus, in an episode 
that serves as an etiology for baetyl worship (Song of Birth: CTH 344.A = KUB 33.120 ii 42-73, 
translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT; trans. M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 142-3). It 
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The plot of the Song of Release 


While KBo 32.15 is missing most of its upper half, and KBo 32.16 is 
missing a good part of the lower half and also lacks most of the Hurrian 
side (columns i and iv), it can be seen that KBo 32.16 offers a different 
version of this scene, important evidence that the Song of Release is an oral- 
derived text. Whereas KBo 32.15 lists the cupbearer, cook, and spinner as 
examples of the servants who will not be released (ii 27’, 28’, iii 1-2), when 
the story is picked up in KBo 32.16, on its reverse, the list includes two 
other servants, the meal-grinder and water-drawer, who are not in the list 
of KBo 32.15. The speech ends, and Meki “repeatedly cries out” ([ui]- 
uiskizzi, KBo 32.16 iii 11’) and attempts to conciliate Tarhun. I surmise this 
is the speech of Meki, quoting to Tarhun what has been said in council, 
which is preserved in KBo 32.15. Tarhun responds by demanding again 
that the people of Ikinkalis, who serve the nine kings their food in the 
afterlife, be freed. At a minimum, then, in KBo 32.16 the speech of the side 
opposing the release of the captives contains either more or different 
examples of the types of servants who will not be released than KBo 
32.15. For this reason I suggest that KBo 32.16 and KBo 32.15 present 
two different versions of the same sequence.” 

Some scholars have argued that the suffering of the naked, cold, and 
hungry Storm-god described in the speech in assembly is purely hypothet- 
ical, to be compared to the suffering of the people of Ikinkalis.“° Others 
connect it to the hospitality scene in the underworld; thus, Volkert Haas 
argues that the description of his suffering state refers to his piteous 
condition just after being released from the underworld, which parallels 
the condition of the people whose release he demands.*” The unnamed 
speaker in the assembly, probably Zazalla, either denies that there is any 
correlation between the enslaved state of the people of Ikinkalis and the 


also appears in an ominous dream of Keshshi, falling from the sky (Keshshi: CTH 361.1.1.A = 
KUB 33.121 iii 7’, translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT; trans. M. Bachvarova in Chavalas 
2013: 286; there B is erroneously listed as A). See Neu (1996: 461) and in more detail Haas 
(2002; 2006: 210). Even if all aspects of its significance are not clear to us, we can recognize that 
mention of the kunkunuzzi stone is characteristic of Hurro-Hittite songs. On baetyls, see 
Chapter 10, 242, with n. 114. 

In order to reconcile the larger trajectory of KBo 32.16 with KBo 32.15 and 19, it must be assumed 
that there were at least two rounds of back-and-forth between the council and the god - Meki 
repeating the god’s conditional threats to the council, then conveying the words of the council to 
the god, and the god repeating his threats again - but word-for-word repetition of the quoted 
speech would still be expected, not such variation in the examples. Von Dassow (2013) offers a 
close analysis of the differences between the two tablets. She does not treat the variation as 
evidence of an oral derivation for the song, but argues that KBo 32.16 is a scribal compilation 
drawing sections from different part of a fixed text, and that it was used in scribal training. 

46 Neu (1993b: 347-8; 1996: 482-3). 7” Haas (2006: 183). 
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The assembly scene 


Storm-god’s suffering, claiming that the latter’s condition can be improved 
simply by offerings of material goods, not services on the part of the people 
of Ikinkalis, or he argues that for the Storm-god he would do much, but for 
the kings he will not release the captives. Lack of context makes it difficult 
to choose between the two alternatives. 

I have argued elsewhere that the god would in fact be in danger of 
suffering if his cult were neglected, that the kings mentioned here are dead, 
and that the people of Ikinkalis are meant to serve their cult. The Storm- 
god’s hypothetical suffering is not meant to parallel the suffering of the 
people of Ikinkalis; it parallels instead the suffering caused to the dead kings 
by neglect of their cult, brought about by the fact that the people of Ikinkalis 
who have been conquered by Ebla are required to work for the members of 
Ebla’s assembly instead of attending to the dead kings’ cult.** 

There certainly would be repercussions for humans if either the gods or the 
royal dead were neglected. Neglect of the gods was a subject frequently alluded 
to in Hittite prayers.*” Thus, in the Middle Hittite Prayer of Arnuwanda and 
Ashmunikal for the Sun-goddess of Arinna, the king and queen argue that the 
Hittites take the best care of the gods, but the Kaskean enemy is preventing the 
servants of the gods from serving them properly by oppressing them with 
Sahhan and luzzi (governmentally imposed services and payments in return 
for land use and corvée labor).’” Since Hittite kings ensured that the gods were 
receiving their due by limiting the amount of sahhan and luzzi that was 
required of those subjects who cared for their cult, they could make a great 
show of freeing the inhabitants of a captured town from such duties so as to 
better serve the gods, as Hattusili I did in his Annals after conquering the town 
of Hahhu. There he used a phrase similar to the phrase used in the title of the 
Song of Release, para tarna-: 


I, the Great King, the Tabarna, took the hands of the female slaves from 
the millstone, and the hands of the male slaves from the sickles. [I] freed 


48 Bachvarova (2005b: 54-5). I was surer then that the god was indeed in want and needed the 
services of the people of Ikinkalis. Wilhelm (1997: 290-2) argues that Purra was able to serve 
ten kings in succession because of his supernatural longevity. Neu (1996: 481-2) argues that the 
kings belong to various regions subordinate to Ebla. Von Dassow (2013: 159) argues that the 
people of Ikinkalis have been held in subjection for several generations, covering the reigns of 
nine kings. 

Cf. in the Song of Hedammu, Ea warning Tarhun that the gods will suffer if he and Kumarbi kill 
off too many mortals in their battle for supremacy (CTH 348.1.1.D = KUB 33.103 obv. ii 1-8, 
filled in with C = KUB 33.100 + 36.16 iii 8’-16’, E = KUB 33.116 ii 1'-8’, translit. E. Rieken et al. 
2009ff. on KhT; trans. M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 150). 

CTH 375.1.A = KUB 17.21 i 9'-27’, with B = KUB 31.124 i 5-7’ + Bo 8617 (translit. von Schuler 
1965: 152, 154; trans. Singer 2002b: 41). See discussion of Bachvarova (2005b: 51-2). 
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The plot of the Song of Release 


(EGIR-an [= appantan] tarnahh[un]) them from sahhan and Luzzi.’ 
I ungirded their belts. I released them to my lady, the Sun-goddess of 
Arinna, in perpetuity.” 


In addition, Arnuwanda and Ashmunikal used the phrase para tarna- 
when they issued an edict freeing from municipal obligations those cities, 
craftsmen, and workers of the land who were dedicated to the Stone House 
(mausoleum) of the king: “let them be free from sahhan and luzzi ... Let 
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no one change their status (pard-mazas-kan lé kuiski tarnai).””~ Here para 


tarnai clearly does not mean “free,” but “change someone’s status.””* 
I contend that the change of status in the Song of Release is of the same 
sort as that commanded in the edict of the royal pair: transfer of services to 
the royal dead from serving the living elite of Ebla. 

This is as far as the Ebla storyline can be followed in the Song of Release, 
but the opening of the first tablet and various fragments indicate that 
Meki’s attempts to appease the god failed and that the dispute played itself 
out in Ebla’s destruction. In the end, the Song of Release is a piece of 
admonitory history illustrating the importance both of obeying the king 
and of caring for the royal dead. 


The hospitality scene 


A set of fragments from a single tablet (KBo 32.13+) preserves a hospitality 
sequence among the gods. It begins with the arrival of the Storm-god and 
his brother Suwaliyat. Teshshub/Tarhun is welcomed by his hostess, the 
underworld goddess, in Hurrian Allani, in Hittite the Sun-goddess of the 


5 Akk.: AMA.AR.GI-Sunu astakan ‘I made a release’, with no mention of the goddess (CTH 4.1.4 
= KBo 10.1 rev. 14, translit. Devecchi 2005: 54). 

%? Hattusili’s Annals: CTH 4.1.A = KBo 10.2 iii 15-20 (translit. de Martino 2003: 68). See 
Bachvarova (2005b: 52-3) and Neu (1988a: 20-1; 1993b: 332-3; 1996: 11-12). On possible 
echoes of Sargonic legend here, see Chapter 8, 177-8. 

°° Ashmunikal’s Instructions for the Workers of the Stone-House: CTH 252.A = KUB 13.8 obv. 1-9 

(translit. Otten 1958b: 106; trans. Bachvarova 2005b: 53). On the Stone House see van den Hout 

(2002b) and Chapter 7, 152. 

This is why I avoid translating the title of the song SIR; pard tarnumas as “The Song of 

Liberation” or “The Song of Freedom,” as some have done, for the people of Ikinkalis are not in 

fact set free. They are turned over from one type of service to another. Von Dassow (2013: 

153-5), comparing the Hurrian expression corresponding to Hittite pard tarna- in the Song of 

Release with its Akkadian equivalent andurdram wussurum, argues that the Hurrian phrase 

means “to effect a restoration” or “to decree (an edict of) release.” 
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The hospitality scene 


Earth, with a chair and footstool. He then is entertained by her personally 


with abundant meat and drink, the Former Gods seated to his right.” 


I translate the Hittite version inscribed on the main fragment here: 


(KBo 32.13 ii 1-8) When Tarhun went, he went inside the palace of the 
Sun-goddess of the Earth. His throne [was X]. When Tarhun the king 
went in from outside, Tarhun sat aloft on a throne the size of a field of an 
IKU, and he raised his feet on a stool of the size of a field of seven 
tawallas. 

(ii 9-14) Tarhun and Suwaliyat”° went under the Dark Earth. The Sun- 
goddess of the Earth girded herself up. She turned before Tarhun. She 
made a fine feast, the doorbolt of the earth, the Sun-goddess of the Earth. 

(ii 15-20) She slaughtered 10,000 oxen before great Tarhun. She 
slaughtered 10,000 oxen. She slaughtered 30,000 fatty-tailed sheep, and 
there was no counting for those kids, lambs, and billy goats, she slaugh- 
tered so many. 

(ii 21-7) The bakers prepared (food) and the cup-bearers came in, 
[wh]ile the cooks set forth the breast meat. They brought them (the 
pieces) with bowls [...]. The time of eating arrived, and Tarhun sat to 
eat, while she seated the Former Gods to Tarhun’s right. 

(ii 28-34) The Sun-goddess of the Earth stepped before Tarhun like a 
cupbearer. The fingers of her hand are long, and her four fingers lie below 
the cup, and the drinking-vessels with which [she gives] to drink, inside 
them lies goodness. 


How the hospitality scene in the Song of Release fits into the rest of the 


story has been a matter of speculation. Does it set up the destruction of 
Ebla, or does it close that episode? If the feast follows the Ebla episode, it 
could mark a reconciliation between the gods of the underworld and 


heavens, as Erich Neu and Walter Burkert have suggested.” Haas and Ilse 
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The other fragments besides KBo 32.13 (joined by M. Dijkstra 1/7/13; see KhT ad loc.) belong to 
the back side of the tablet: 105 (not edited in Neu 1996), in Hittite, mentions wine, eating (a 
repeated action, 2x), drinking (3x), and a cup (4x); 65, in Hittite and Hurrian, mentions wine 
and Teshshub; 72 (Hittite) involves Suwaliyat and someone else visiting Allani’s palace in the 
Dark Earth by “three paths.” The back side of KBo 32.13 fits after this fragment and is very 
damaged. We can pick out from the Hittite version “they [d]ivide,” “when it was di[vid]ed,” and 
“in front of Tarhun he/she stepped forth.” The next paragraph opens with the name of the 
Storm-god, then a second singular verb form. It is direct speech, probably spoken by Tarhun, 
then the Sun-goddess of the Earth appears in the nominative and, “b[owing, begins t]o speak.” 
KBo 32.82 (Hittite) mentions the Moon-god and “in the [Dar]k Earth.” 

Hurr. i 9: “Teshshub with Shattahamo.” See Neu (1996: 244-6). 

Neu (1993b: 345-6) and Burkert (1993). Such a celebratory feast would fit in with the Ugaritic 
example from the Baal Cycle discussed in Chapter 6, 143. Neu suggested that the release of the 
men of Ikinkalis is part of the festivities, since this is typical of jubilees. According to him, the 
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The plot of the Song of Release 


Wegner interpret the episode quite differently, comparing it to the plot of 
the Sumerian stories of Ereshkigal and Nergal, in which Nergal descends to 
the underworld to challenge Ereshkigal but is seduced by her. They see 
Allani as a seductress who lures the Storm-god into the underworld to 
imprison him by causing him to eat food that bewitches him.’ Haas 
suggests that the Storm-god, having been trapped in the underworld by 
Allani, just barely escapes, leaving behind Suwaliyat as his substitute. 

This last reconstruction parallels the plot line of the very damaged end 
of another Hurro-Hittite story, Elkunirsa and Ashertu, in which, as far as 
can be seen, the Storm-god, tricked by Ashertu, possibly by consuming 
food and drink offered by her, seems to end up in the underworld, his body 
parts sullied (by evil words?). Other fragments of the incantations accom- 
panying Elkunirsa and Ashertu show that the Storm-god is purified by 
human conjurers, from (false) oaths, and [evil] words, among other things, 
allowing him to leave the underworld.” The advantage of this reconstruc- 
tion of the Song of Release is that it helps to solve the puzzling use of the 
term “cursed” in the assembly scene to describe the Storm-god and 
explains Meki’s purification on behalf of his city. However, the timeline 
seems confused. Once the god has returned from the underworld, he 
should no longer be suffering. 

My analysis of the function of the hospitality scene in the Song of Release 
is based on parallels drawn from Appu, Ullikummi, and Hedammu. It 
indicates that the feast sets up the destruction of Ebla, as each case of 
hospitality among the gods in the Hurro-Hittite examples outside of the 
Song of Release is followed by a conversation, usually about a recently 
arisen problem, that sets the next stage of the plot in motion.°° 


festival of Allani is described as an example of a symbolic reconciliation between heavenly and 
chthonic gods. 

58 Haas and Wegner (1991: 386; 1997: 442-3), Haas (1994: 552). Compare also Inanna’s Descent 
or the Greek story of Persephone. De Martino (2000: 303, 304, 308-10), building on this 
suggestion, sees her to-and-fro motion before the Storm-god as an alluring dance. He then 
connects this episode to the Ebla storyline by proposing that the Storm-god’s experience as a 
prisoner made him sympathetic to the plight of the people of Ikinkalis. Hitt. weh- ‘turn’ is a 
term used for dancing (de Martino 1989: 8). But, compare perhaps the formulaic hospitality 
scene from the Abkhaz tale Sasruquo’s Sorrow: When the hero appears at the house of an old 
woman, she plays hostess: “She spun swiftly about and in the flash of an eye had prepared a 
meal for him” (Saga 79, trans. Colarusso 2002: 353). 

°° CTH 342.1.2.A = KUB 12.61 iii (translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT). See Bachvarova 
(2013a: 30-2). 

°° Haas (2006: 180-1) places KBo 32.13 after the opening and before the Ebla scenes. Wilhelm 
(TUAT Erg., 83-4) places it between the debate in the assembly and the demand of the Storm- 
god, but acknowledges that the question of its relation to the Ebla episode remains unanswered. 


The hospitality scene 


In the Tale of Appu, when the Sun-god returns to heaven having 
promised a childless man that he will beget a son, the Storm-god, seeing 
him approaching from a distance, immediately senses he has a problem on 
his mind and says to his vizier, “He comes for the first time, the Storm-god, 
the shepherd of the lands. The land is not destroyed somehow? The cities 
wouldn’t be laid waste somehow? The troops wouldn’t be defeated some- 
how?”°! Then, he orders his cooks and cupbearers to welcome him with 
food and drink. This scene has strong parallels with the beginning of the 
hospitality scene in the Song of Ullikummi in which Tashmishu wonders to 
Tarhun what disaster motivates the Sun-god’s visit. (It turns out to be the 
existence of Ullikummi.)°* 

The three hospitality scenes from the fragments of the Song of 
Hedammu all occur as the context for addressing a problem, as the gods 
take sides over whether Kumarbi or the Storm-god should be king in 
heaven. The first (fragmentary) hospitality scene occurs in the context of 
marriage negotiations between the Sea-god and Kumarbi arranging the 
transfer of Sea-god’s daughter, Shertapshuruhi, to Kumarbi. The Sea-god 
comes to visit, props up his foot, and accepts a drink. Then he offers his 
daughter, describing her enormous length and width, telling Kumarbi to 
come fetch her in seven days, a typical length of time. °° The child 
produced in this marriage, Hedammu, will solve the problem of finding a 
worthy adversary for the upstart god Tarhun. In the second hospitality 
scene, Anzili warns Tarhun about Hedammu, refusing all hospitality until 
she has conveyed her urgent message.** The ultimate purpose of the third 


°! CTH 360.1.A = KUB 24.8 ii 14-18 (translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT). 

° CTH 345.1.1.A = KUB 33.96 + 93 + 7a iv 44’-48' (translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT; trans. 
M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 156). See Haas (2006: 196-7), noting the structure and 
function of the type scene. 

°° Whereas the huge dimensions here refer to the daughter of the Sea-god (CTH 348.1.6.B = KUB 
33.109 i 7-8, translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT; trans. M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 
146), in the Song of Release they refer to the size of the furniture and the large amounts of food 
Allani serves. Other examples of vast measurements in Hurro-Hittite epic: Song of Gilgamesh: 
CTH 341.11.1.A; = KUB 8.57 i 7-9 (translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT; trans. Beckman 
2001a: 158), of Gilgamesh (parallels in the MB version from Ugarit and the SB version: George 
2007: 247-8); Song of Ullikummi: CTH 345.1.1.B = KUB 33.98 + 36.8 i 15-16 (translit. E. Rieken 
et al. 2009ff. on KhT, trans. M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 154), of the rock Kumarbi 
impregnates. Also see de Martino (2000: 319). In Ugaritic, the vast dimensions are applied to 
furniture: Baal Cycle: KTU 1.4 i 27-43 (trans. N. Wyatt 2002: 91-2). Also see M. L. West 
(1997a: 122). 

6 CTH 348.1.5.A = KBo 19.112 rev.’ 1'-15! (trans. M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 154). 

A similar sequence of hospitality offered but refused occurs in the Song of Ullikummi: CTH 345. 
1.1.A = KBo 26.58 + 36.7a iv 51/4’ (trans. M. Bachvarova in Lépez-Ruiz 2013: 148). On 
hospitality scenes in Hurro-Hittite epic, also see Haas (2006: 125-6) and Archi (2007b: 199). 
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The plot of the Song of Release 


hospitality scene, again between the Sea-god and Kumarbi, is unclear, yet it 
can be recognized that important matters are to be discussed. Kumarbi 
sends his courtier Mukishanu to convey a message to the Sea-god: 


(1.F ii 6’-9') [Mukishanu] heard [the wor]ds. He p[romptly stood] up. 
[He] made his way away under river and earth. Arma, Istanu, and the 
gods of the earth, did [not s]ee him. [He] went down to the Sea. 

(28.A iii 5’-16’) Mukishanu began to speak in turn the words of 
Kumarbi to the Sea, “Come, the father of the gods, Kumarbi, calls you, 
and for which matter he calls you, it is an urgent matter. Come promptly. 
Come away under river and earth. Let not Arma, Istanu, and the gods of 
the earth see you.” When the great Sea heard the words, he stood up 
promptly, and he w[ent] away down by the path of earth and of river. He 
completed it at one go. He came up to Kumarbi from below, from the 
pillar(?), from the earth, to [his] throne. They set a throne for the Sea, for 
him to sit. The grea[t Sea] sat on his throne. He [s]ets a laid table for him, 
t[o] eat. And the cup-bearer give[s] him sweet wine to drink. Kumarbi, 
the father of the gods, and the great Sea [s]i[t]. They eat (and) drink their 
fill. 

(28.A iii 17’-18’) Kumarbi began to [s]peak words to his vizier, 
“Mukishanu, my vizier, which words I speak to y[ou], hold your ear 


cocked to my words ...”°° 


This hospitality sequence shares many of the motifs found in the passage 
from the Song of Release, including the entrance, the chair and footstool, 
the food, and the cupbearer serving the drink. However, the tablet that 
presents the equivalent scene starts after the beginning of the sequence, 
which should contain the message that sends Tarhun on his mission, and it 
ends at the point right before the end of the sequence preserved in the Song 
of Hedammu, in which the messenger, having duly eaten and drunk, 
accomplishes his mission. 

We might therefore expect that the feast of Allani also sets the stage for 
the next phase of the story, providing the opportunity for deliberation 
concerning the course of action to be followed. I suggest that the feast 
occurs in the underworld because the nine deceased kings mentioned in 
the text are suffering from neglect of their cult. In fact, the Former Gods 
who join the Storm-god at the table of Allani, who was closely associated 


°° CTH 348.1.1.F = KUB 33.122 ii 6'-9'; 28.A = KBo 26.71 + KUB 12.65 + KBo 26.112 + Bo 69/546 
iii 5’-18’ (translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT; trans. M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 
150-1) 


The parables 


with royal ancestor cult,°° may be interceding for the deified dead kings. 
Ishhara is also linked with the Former Gods in other Hurro-Hittite texts, 
both songs and incantations, and is closely connected to Allani.°’ These 
connections mean that Ishhara must have been involved with the Storm- 
god’s journey to Allani’s underworld abode.°° Possibly she sends him there 
at the end of the conversation that closes KBo 32.11, just as the Sun-god 
had sent the Storm-god to her. 


The parables 


The parables that were found together with the fragments of the Song of 
Release explain how a series of greedy animals, such as a roe deer, a dog, or 
a pig, or ungrateful built objects, such as a cup or a tower, turn on their 
benefactors or creators and insult or curse them, then are cursed in return 
and destroyed.”’ After each parable the narrator is careful to explain that 
the characters represent rebellious or ungrateful humans, a son or an 
administrator raised to a lofty position. However, although two of the 
tablets (KBo 32.12 and 14) containing parables are comparatively well 
preserved, their place in the narrative is unclear. Certainly, although KBo 
32.12 is tagged as the “second tablet,” it cannot follow directly after the end 
of KBo 32.11, which is labeled as the “first tablet.” Gernot Wilhelm argues 
that the parables do not belong in the narrative of the Song of Release, 
suggesting they belong to a different work entirely, with the colophon-less 
KBo 32.14 belonging to a preliminary draft and KBo 32.12 representing a 


°° Taracha (2000: 192-3). 

®7 See Prechel (1996: 97-9); Archi (2002b: 33) on her relationship with the Former Gods; Prechel 
(1996: 99-100, 107-16) on her relationship with Allani. Also see Chapter 4, 95, on CTH 449: 
Ritual Mentioning the Former Gods, in which Ishhara is invoked along with the Former Gods. 
This sequence follows quite closely the narrative structure suggested by M. L. West (1997a: 
173-4) for how stories are set in motion. 

See trans. by M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz (2013: 297-9). The parables, with their animal 
characters and overt morals, have been compared to Aesop’s fables and the much-translated 
story of Ahigar. See Oettinger (1992). Also comparable is the Sanskrit Pancatantra, the 
structure of which in fact may shed some light on the structure of the Song of Release, for in the 
Sanskrit composition narratives told by intradiegetic narrators are embedded within the frame 
narrative, in multiple layers. Finally, the parables bear some similarity in their message to the 
OH Palace Chronicles, a series of disconnected tales of how greedy or untrustworthy 
subordinates were disciplined by the Hittite king, often with picturesque punishments that 
occasionally equated them with animals (CTH 8-9, trans. Haas 2006: 54-9). I study the 
relationship of the parables to the “heroic” section of the Song of Release in some detail in 
Bachvarova (2010), discussing the use of animal imagery in Hittite historical texts and Homeric 
epic. Also see Otto (2001) for a unified interpretation. 
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The plot of the Song of Release 


final draft.’” There is no overlap in content between KBo 32.14 and KBo 
32.12. 

I agree more with Alfonso Archi, who thinks that KBo 32.11 and 
12 belong to “two different series” of the Song of Release.’' If the parables 
are indeed part of the Song of Release, they must belong to a different 
textualization than KBo 32.11.” Parallel tablets of the Song of Release do 
not begin and end at the same point in the narrative,” and it furthermore 
seems that different versions of the epic contained expanded or contracted 
motifs and scenes, a canonical characteristic of oral composition in per- 
formance, as discussed earlier.”* It is therefore plausible to assume that 
KBo 32.12 at least belongs to a different telling from KBo 32.11, and we do 
not need to assume that KBo 32.12 and 14 belong to the same version. 
Rather than thinking in terms of a polished final written version produced 
from rough drafts, we should be thinking of multiple textualizations. 
Indeed, the fact that the hand of more than one scribe can be discerned 
in the tablets” fits with the proposal that more than one textualization was 
being carried out. 

The parables do in fact support and enhance the message of the story of 
Ebla’s destruction. They explain the message of the rest of the epic, in 
which the Eblaite king Meki is overruled by his assembly, which sides with 
the powerful speaker Zazalla, preferring to continue to exploit the captive 
people of Ikinkalis by having them do menial labor for them rather than to 
release them to serve the royal dead. Because the dead kings’ approval is 
needed to legitimate the current king, any neglect of their cult puts Meki’s 
kingship and therefore the prosperity of the entire kingdom in danger, a 
fact conveyed quite clearly by the parables. As the benefactors of the 
community of Ebla, the royal dead fit the roles of the insulted mentors 
in the parables just as the Storm-god does, and they match the “gods of the 
father” who punish the rebellious son in the cup parable.’° At the very 
least, therefore, we can say that the parables, even if they were not part of 
every performance of the Song of Release, are compatible in themes and 


70 Wilhelm (TUAT Erg., 84), a position followed by Otto (2001: 529). Neu (1993b: 340) 
considered the parables to be told as part of the festivities of a Jubilee year. 

Archi (2007b: 189), however, does agree with Wilhem that KBo 32.14 is a draft, suggesting it is 
“a third manuscript.” 

72 On the term “textualization,” see Chapter 2, 20, n. 3. 73 See Wilhelm (TUAT Erg., 82-3). 
™ At the bottom edge of the reverse of KBo 32.14, it seems that the scribe and the bard, seeing they 
are running out of room, drastically contract the last two parables, the bard shortening them to 
make them fit and the scribe squeezing them into the space available (Bachvarova 2014: 94). 
Neu (1996: 5), Archi (2007b: 189). 

76 KBo 32.14 iii 1-5 (trans. M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 298). 
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Conclusion 


message with the Song of Release and belong to the same narrative 
tradition. 

The epithets given to Ishhara in the opening lines of KBo 32.11 could 
signal that she is the narrator within the epic who tells the parables that fill 
the tablets KBo 32.12 and 14, since these are called “wisdom,” in Hurrian 
madi and in Hittite hattatar, and Ishhara is singled out for praise as “word- 
mak{er],/ famous for wisdom” (tive tan-[...]/ madi amud6vadi).”’ If the 
parables are part of the Song of Release there was a conflation in the parable 
section of the real poet performing the story and a mythical character 
closer to the action, whether it was Ishhara or a different character inside 
the story who told these parables. 


Conclusion 


I have presented as thorough an analysis as possible of the meaning of the 
Song of Release, but we are left with many questions tantalizingly 
unanswered. What is sure, however, is that here we have an oral-derived 
text about the destruction of a famous Near Eastern city, and this plot line 
needs to be taken into account by scholars interested in Near Eastern 
influence on the Homeric tradition. In the next chapter we will deepen 
our understanding of this narrative tradition by examining the relationship 
between the Song of Release and other narrative songs of the eastern 
Mediterranean area in the second and first millennia BCE. 


77 KBo 32.11 i 5-6, see Neu (1996: 39-40, 127). The first epithet is similar to one she receives in a 
Hurrian incense prayer from Ugarit, madi kad=i ‘speaker of wisdom’ (RS 24.285.4, translit. and 
trans. M. Dietrich and Mayer 1994: 94). The latter epithet is also similar to the Hittite epithet 
hattannas harsumnas EN-aS ‘lord of wisdom and the headwaters’ (e.g., Song of Birth: CTH 344. 
A = KUB 33.120 ii 5, iii 15’; translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT; trans. M. Bachvarova in 
Lépez-Ruiz 2013: 141, 143). This applies particularly to Kumarbi; see Beckman (1986: 27-8), 
Haas (2007a: 347), Wilhelm (2002: 62-4, discussing Ea), and HED (H: 261-2). 
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6 The place of the Song of Release in its eastern 
Mediterranean context 


Who, then, brought the two together to battle in strife? The son of 
Leto and Zeus. For he, angered by the king, raised up an evil sickness 
and the host was perishing, because the son of Atreus dishonored 
Chryses, his priest, for he came to the swift ships of the Achaeans, 
in order to free his daughter, carrying an incalculable ransom, having 
in his hands the wool fillets of far-darting Apollo on his golden staff, 
and he entreated all the Achaeans, but especially the sons of Atreus, 
the two commanders of the people ... 

Iliad 1.8-16 


Introduction 


As noted at the beginning of the last chapter, the discovery of the Song of 
Release in the 1980s has opened a new phase in the study of the Hurro- 
Hittite tradition of narrative poetry. We now can deepen our understanding 
of how Greek epic could have borrowed and adapted Near Eastern motifs by 
seeing how the Song of Release reworked motifs attested in Mesopotamian 
and Ugaritic poetry. Furthermore, the Song of Release gives us opportunities 
to discern additional examples of traditional elements that were adapted and 
reworked in Homeric poetry, such as the assembly scene in the beginning of 
Iliad 1, and the overarching Iliadic theme of the capture and return of Helen. 
I will show in the end that the Song of Release lies midway between the 
broader Near Eastern epic tradition (including both the Mesopotamian and 
Ugaritic strands) and the Homeric tradition, reworking epic motifs and 
themes to fit a Hittite context, and introducing narrative sequences that 
do not occur in the wider Near Eastern tradition, but do appear in Homer. 

I first compare the assembly scene of the Song of Release to similar scenes 
in other Near Eastern mythical narratives, especially Atrahasis, as well as in 
the Iliad. Next, I move on to the hospitality scene among the gods, 
comparing it to scenes in the Baal Cycle and in the Iliad. I close with a 
discussion of the messenger scene, comparing it to passages in Atrahasis 
and the Iliad. 


The assembly scene in its Near Eastern context 


The assembly scene in its Near Eastern context 


While arguments presented by two opposing humans, discussions 
concerning freeing oppressed workers, and arguments or discussions 
between a human and his assembly can be found separately in Near 
Eastern literature, the Song of Release is the only eastern Mediterranean 
narrative known to me dated earlier than the Iliad in which two humans 
argue before a human assembly over releasing a captive. Gods, humans, 
and abstract things can engage in arguments, but the extant examples 
present them as appearing before a single divine judge or an assembly of 
gods, not an assembly of humans. For example, in Sumerian disputations 
opposite principles argue against one another, and animals can also 
debate against each other, threatening and insulting each other.’ Hittite 
literature provides us with an example of two humans arguing a case in 
the Tale of Appu, but the “good” brother and the “bad” brother do so 
before the Sun-god in a civil court case, not before an assembly, and not 
arguing over a political or military decision. The Hurrian version of the 
Song of Keshshi, as far as we can make it out, does seem to present a 
confrontation between Keshshi and his wife in front of the elders of their 
community, but the three best parallels in other respects from the wider 
Near Eastern literature to the assembly scene in Song of Release are in the 
Gilgamesh tradition, in the Hebrew Bible, and in the Akkadian narrative 
Atrahasis, all of which present arguments about people being forced to 
work against their will. Only the Song of Release presents those people as 
war captives, as Chryseis is in the Iliad. 


' Cf. for example the Disputation between Heron and Turtle (trans. Black et al. 2004: 235-40). 

> Tale of Appu: CTH 360.1.G = KBo 19.102 (+) 26.85 + ABoT 1.48, D = KBo 19.108 (translit. 
E. Rieken ef al. 2009ff. on KhT; trans. Hoffner 1998a: 84-5). On the opposing brothers see Haas 
(2006: 194); to his list of examples add Perses and Hesiod in Works and Days 27-46, arguing 
before the corrupt basileis, and see Chapter 2, 34. Keshshi: CTH 361.11.2 = KUB 47.2 (discussion 
and translit. Salvini and Wegner 2004: 25, 59-60, No. 27). The Hebrew Bible does provide quite 
a few examples of human assemblies (see Sutherland 1986 for discussion). Elders in assembly 
debate with Gilgamesh and Enkidu about his journey to Huwawa in Epic of Gilgamesh SB 1 
260-11 12, supplemented with the OB version (trans. George 2003: 569-75). Assembly of gods: 
Anzu OB version, tablet 11 (trans. Foster 2005: 556-60); Song of Hedammu: CTH 348.1.7.A = 
KUB 33.110 ii 5’ (translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT; trans. M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 
2013: 150); Baal Cycle: KTU 1.2 i 15-49 (trans. N. Wyatt 2002: 58-63). For a discussion 
of the assembly of gods in the Hebrew Bible, see Mullen (1980); assembly of gods in 
Greek: I]. 4.1, 20.4-30; Aesch. Sept. 220, also see M. L. West (1997a: 112, 173-4, 177-81, 193-5) 
and Burkert (1992: 117). Neu (1996: 480-1) discusses the assembly scene in the Song of Release 
and how it reflects Ebla’s real-life assembly. 
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The context of the Song of Release 


In the Sumerian lay Gilgamesh and Akka, Gilgamesh argues directly 
with his assembly of elders over the imposition of corvée labor on his 
people by king Akka of Kish. He succeeds in a second assembly in winning 
over the young men of Uruk, who then go to fight against Kish.* Here is an 
argument in assembly over whether men of a particular town should do 
forced labor for the men of another town, preceding a battle that decides 
the matter, but the debate is not between two men in front of the assembly, 
but between Gilgamesh and the assembly. 

At 1 Kings 12:1-20, after King Solomon dies, his son Rehoboam is about 
to become king, and Jeroboam, who had been promised that he would 
some day be the leader of most of the tribes of Israel, returns from 
Egypt and asks Rehoboam before the people of Israel who have gathered 
in assembly that Rehoboam be more merciful towards them than his 
father was: 


“Your father made our yoke heavy. Now therefore lighten the hard 
service of your father and his heavy yoke on us and we will serve you.” 
He said to them, “Depart for three days, then come again to me.” So the 
people went away. 

The King Rehobo’am took counsel with the old men, who had stood 
before Solomon his father while he was yet alive, saying, “How do you 
advise me to answer this people?” And they said to him, “If you will be a 
servant to this people today and serve them, and speak good words to 
them when you answer them, then they will be your servants for ever.” 
But he forsook the counsel which the old men gave him, and took 
counsel with the young men who had grown up with him and stood 
before him. And he said to them, “What do you advise that we answer 
this people who have said to me, ‘Lighten the yoke that your father put 
upon us’?” And the young men who had grown up with him said to him, 
“Thus shall you speak to this people who said to you, “Your father made 
our yoke heavy, but do you lighten it for us’; thus shall you say to them, 
‘My little finger is thicker than my father’s loins. And now, whereas my 
father laid upon you a heavy yoke, I will add to your yoke. My father 
chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.””* 
Two sides of an issue are presented by two different constituencies to 
Rehoboam: whether to be merciful to an oppressed and overworked people. 


* 1-47, see trans. at ETCSL t.1.8.1.1. Further discussion of the role of the assembly in this poem 


may be found in D. Katz (1987) and Riley (2000). Also compare 2 Samuel 16:15-17:14, the 
dispute of Hushai and Ahithophel before “all the men of Israel.” I owe this reference to Prof. 
H. A. Hoffner, Jr. 

* Trans. May and Metzger (1973: 434-5). 


The assembly scene in its Near Eastern context 


The wrong decision is made, to continue to oppress them, and that will lead 
to the downfall of the leader who made the decision. As in Gilgamesh and 
Akka, the young men are portrayed as more impetuous than the older men, 
but here this proves to be disastrous for the king who follows their advice. 
In Gilgamesh and Akka, the king is debating about whether his own people 
should give in to demands for corvée labor, while in 1 Kings 12 Rehoboam 
is debating over whether to continue to oppress another people. In a 
typically biblical topos, God is portrayed as influencing even the unreason- 
able decision of Rehoboam, so that Rehoboam may be punished as he 
deserves. Neither Gilgamesh nor Rehoboam is rebuffed and overruled as 
Meki was by his assembly; rather each of them is free to make his own 
decision. These examples make clear how striking this plot twist in the Song 
of Release must have been to the Hittite audience, serving as an adequate 
explanation of why Ebla deserved destruction. Just as Gilgamesh and Akka 
and the Hebrew Bible make different culturally and historically determined 
uses of the same motif of arguing in assembly over relieving an over- 
burdened people of excessive labor, the Hittite text reworks this same idea 
to fit with Hittite concerns, in order to send a clear message to the 
immediate subordinates of the Hittite king not to cross his word. 

The Near Eastern text that shows the closest parallels to the assembly 
scene of the Song of Release is the Akkadian narrative Atrahasis, which tells 
the story of the invention of mankind to do manual labor for the gods and 
the gods’ attempt to destroy them when they become too numerous, with a 
flood which destroys all of mankind except for the clever Atrahasis and 
those he brought on board the boat Enki advised him to build. The 
Akkadian Atrahasis, like Gilgamesh, is attested at a variety of sites periph- 
eral to Mesopotamia, including Ugarit and Hattusa, and as discussed 
earlier, variant versions in Hittite have been found in Hattusa. By compar- 
ing Atrahasis with the Song of Release, it can be seen quite clearly how 
Hurro-Hittite poets reworked a Near Eastern narrative sequence known to 
them for a Hittite audience, producing a song that shows strong affinities 
with the Iliad.” 

First of all, there is a clear connection between the Song of Release and 
Atrahasis in the odd expression uttered by the speaker in the assembly of 
Ebla, “The god is (like) a human.”° The phrase has a parallel in the equally 


° I compare the OB version of Atrahasis, since it is both relatively well preserved and antedates the 
Song of Release. On Atrahasis also see Chapter 2, 29-32. 

© KBo 32.15 ii 13’, 17’: AN US UN, the first two signs of which could be read DINGIR-us for Hittite 
siunus ‘god’ (nom. sing.). UN could stand for Hittite antuhsas/antuwahhas ‘person, human’, 
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The context of the Song of Release 


puzzling opening line from Atrahasis: “when the gods (were like) man,”’ 
referring to the menial labor the gods are forced to engage in until they 
invent humans to do it for them. In addition, the line is comparable to a set 
of phrases in the parables of the Song of Release, in which the narrator 
makes clear that the animal or object he has been telling a story about in 
fact represents a human, e.g.: “But it is not a cup. It is a man.”* In the 
assembly scene of the Song of Release the point is that the Storm-god can 
suffer like a man. 

Atrahasis opens with an untenable situation: the Anunna-gods” are 
forcing the Igigi-gods to do corvée labor, digging irrigation ditches. The 
Igigi-gods attack Enlil’s house (1 39ff.), and this triggers a debate between 
the Anunna-gods, who gather in assembly: 


199 (Enlil) sent and they brought Anu down to him, 
100 They brought Enki before him. 
Anu, king of [hea]ven, was present, 
The king of the depths, Enki, was [__]. 
With the great Anunna-gods present, 
Enlil arose, the debate [was underway]. 
105 Enlil made ready to speak, 
And said to the great [gods], 
“Against me would they be [trying this]? 
“Shall I make battle [against my own offspring]? 
“What did I see with my very own eyes? 
110 “Battle ran right up to my gate!” 
Anu made ready to speak, 
And said to the warrior Enlil, 


although, as Hoffner (1998a: 79, n. 54) points out, the Sumerogram is used for the Hittite word 
only in New Hittite, and we are still lacking a phonetic complement marking the nominative case. 
The Hurrian side has preserved only ene ‘god’ (KBo 32.15 i 12’), in the absolutive case, which 
shows that the noun can only be the subject of an intransitive sentence or the object of a transitive 
one. Hoffner and Wilhelm both prefer the latter interpretation. Wilhelm (1997: 280) takes ene 
with what goes before and transliterates the three signs on the Hittite side as DINGIR.US-un, an 
accusative form, calling the sequence “unklar.” The CHD (P: 62) follows a similar tack: “We will 
release him, the “US, from depravation [sic],” and Hoffner (1998a: 75) translates the phrase as, 
“We will bring him back from dire need, (namely) the ... god.” 

7 Inima ila awilum (translit. W. G. Lambert and Millard 1969: 42). However, the grammar of the 
Akkadian line is difficult. For example, the seemingly nominative awilum can be read as a 
locative with comparative meaning (W. G. Lambert and Millard 1969: 147). See the discussion 
in Foster (2005: 229, n. 1), and see Alster (2002) for a rich discussion of the opening line of 
Atrahasis. 

® KBo 32.14 iii 1. 

° They are the Anunnaki; in Mesopotamian thought they were not clearly the earlier generation 
of gods that they were among the Hittites. 


The assembly scene in its Near Eastern context 


“The reason why the Igigi-gods 
“Surrounded(?) your gate, 

115 “Let Nusku go out, [let him learn their cause], 
“[Let him take] to [your] so[ns] 
“[Your great] command.” 
Enlil made ready to speak, 
And said to the [courtier Nusku], 

120 “Nusku, open [your gate], 
“Take your weapons, [go out to the group]. 
“In the group of [all the gods] 
“Bow down, stand up, [and repeat to them] our 


[command]: 
»10 


Nusku conveys the question to the Igigi-gods and then their response back 
to Enlil: 


“Our forced labor [was heavy], the misery too much! 
‘[Now, every] one of us gods 

‘Has resolved [on a battle] with Enlil.” 

When he heard that speech, 

Enlil’s tears flowed down,”* 


As in the Song of Release, an urgent problem is discussed before an 
assembly and a message is brought back: the Igigi-gods feel cruelly 
oppressed and demand to be released from the excessive labor imposed 
upon them by the Anunna-gods. However, in Atrahasis the attack triggers 
the debate, while in the Song of Release the result of the debate seems to 
trigger the attack. In Atrahasis Enlil’s response to the news that his house is 
under siege is exactly what Meki’s was when he heard the unwelcome 
words of Zazalla: tears. Unlike the assembly of Ebla, the assembly of the 
gods decides to take effective action to resolve the situation, deciding that 
the Anunna-gods must kill one of their own as a scapegoat and thus create 
man to relieve the Igigi-gods of their labor. “The great Anunna-gods, 
who administer destinies,/ Answered ‘Yes!’ in the assembly.”'* Thus, the 
Igigi-gods, freed from forced labor, call off the attack. In contrast with the 
Song of Release, Zazalla refuses to free the servants who do his menial 
labor, and as a result the attack threatened by the Storm-god is carried out, 
with disastrous consequences for Ebla. 


10 A 1 99-123 (trans. Foster 2005: 232-3). 1 A 1 163-7 (trans. Foster 2005: 243). 
2 A 1218-19 (trans. Foster 2005: 236). 
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The context of the Song of Release 


In a thousand years or so, the gods are faced with a new problem, 
overcrowding by humans.'* They first decide to reduce the population 
with disease. Atrahasis, however, is aided by the advice of the Prometheus- 
like trickster Enki, who tells him to withhold offerings to his own gods and 
goddesses, and instead to ply Namtar (‘fate’) with gifts so that he might be 
persuaded to stay the plague he has sent. Like the Anunna-gods, Atrahasis’ 
assembly is easy to persuade. They turn to the new god Namtar, honoring 
him lavishly at the expense of their old gods.'* Just as in the Song of Release 
the Storm-god is portrayed as dependent on man for his sustenance, after 
the flood when Atrahasis is able to offer sacrifice again, the gods gather 
around the food like greedy flies, hungry after a long fast, a truly cynical 
image of the exalted gods!'” In the Song of Release, on the other hand, 
Zazalla refuses to be persuaded and carries the day. While he offers to 
honor the Storm-god lavishly if it proves necessary, he will not comply 
with the god’s express wish to free the captives, since it impinges on 
Zazalla’s life of ease. In all three cases, the decision made is self-serving. 
In Atrahasis the gods manage to avoid doing the manual labor necessary to 
support themselves by creating humans, while Atrahasis’ people choose to 
direct their sacrifices to a new god, casting aside their old gods to save 
themselves. Zazalla’s selfish decision, however, brings on the destruction of 
his city. 

The Song of Release utilizes many of the narrative sequences found in 
Atrahasis: one set of beings oppressing another with coerced labor, deci- 
sions reached in assembly, and interaction between a leader of the people 
and his god, although the themes and motifs are presented in quite a 
different light, fitting with Hittite concerns. In the Akkadian text, the 
oppressors are gods who decide to free another set of gods only because 
they can create a new set of human slaves to replace them, while in the 
Song of Release a conquering city exploits a conquered one. Although in 
both Atrahasis and the Song of Release a human has an especially close 
connection to a god, the relationship between god and human is portrayed 
differently in each narrative. In Atrahasis, the eponymous hero is wholly 
supported by Enki, who shows him how to survive the punishment of 
the gods so that the human race may continue; in the Song of Release, while 
Meki does seem to have a special relationship with the Storm-god, since 
he conveys his message to the assembly and then presents before him 


'S Compare the opening of the Homeric Cypria; see Burkert (1992: 100-4) and Chapter 12, 327. 
4 A 1 364-412 (trans. Foster 2005: 239-40). 'S A m1 iv 16-v 35 (trans. Foster 2005: 251). 


The assembly scene and the liad 


the results of the decision taken by the Eblaite assembly, he is still unable to 
protect his city against the god’s wrath. 


The assembly scene of the Song of Release and the Iliad 


So much for the similarities and differences between the assembly scene in 
the Song of Release and its predecessors in the Near Eastern narrative 
tradition. The Greek tradition about the Trojan War also shows a remark- 
able affinity to the Song of Release, both at the level of the overall plot, of a 
city destroyed because its assembly refuses to release the captive Helen,'° 
and in the scenes from Iliad 1 depicting the conflict in assembly between 
Achilles and Agamemnon over the captive Chryseis, which triggers the 
withdrawal of Achilles from the battlefield, thus setting the plot in motion. 
Helen’s abduction in fact merges a Greco-Aryan epic storyline of retrieving 
an abducted wife, also found in the two Sanskrit epics Mahabharata and 
Ramayana, with a Near Eastern epic storyline about the release of captives,” 
while Chryseis also combines the two storylines, but with more emphasis on 
the fact that she is a war captive from another city. 

The opening scenario contains the plot of the fall of Troy in miniature. 
Chryseis’ father arrives in the Achaean camp, dressed in his priestly garb, 
and entreats:'® 


(1.17-21) “Sons of Atreus, and the other well-greaved Achaeans, may the 
gods, who have Olympian abodes, grant that you sack Priam’s city, and 
come home safely. May you free my own daughter, and take the pay- 
ment, respecting the far-darting son of Zeus, Apollo.” 

(22-32) Then all the other Achaeans approved of respecting the priest 
and accepting the payment; but it did not please the son of Atreus, Aga- 
memnon; he sent him away badly, and laid on him this heavy command, 
“Let me not meet you, old man, by the hollow ships, either lingering now or 
coming back again in the future, lest your staff and fillet of god fail to protect 


16 The Trojan assembly was bribed to vote against the release of Helen: II. 3.204, 11.122-42; see 
Sale (1994: 65-80). 

7 See Jamison (1994) on the Greco-Aryan tradition. As Rinchindorji (2001) shows, marriage by 

abduction - usually positively portrayed - is also a major theme in Central Asian epic. 

18 For a more detailed discussion see Bachvarova (2005a). Also see M. L. West (1997a: 273-4, 348) 
for Near Eastern parallels to Chryses’ speech calling on Apollo and reminding him of the 
services he has provided the god, and on the motif of Apollo’s arrows sending the plague. 
Matthiae (2007; 2014) has also noticed the striking parallels with the Iliad. He further suggests 
comparing Ishhara in the Song of Release to Aphrodite in the Iliad. Both goddesses share a 
connection with Ishtar and are on the side of the sacked city. 
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you. I will not release her, rather old age will come upon her in my house in 
Argos, far from her fatherland, going back and forth before the loom and 
sharing my bed; but go, don’t annoy me, so that you may go safer.” 


Chryses leaves in fear and grief and calls out to his god, “Listen to me, 
silver-bowed one, you who haunt Chryse and very holy Cilla, and rule 
Tenedos with strength, Smintheus, if I ever roofed over a shrine pleasing to 
you, or if ever I burned fatty thigh pieces of bulls and goats, grant my wish. 
May the Danaans pay for my tears with your weapons!”'” Thus appealed to 
by his priest, Apollo causes the Achaeans as a whole to suffer for their 
leader’s decision, as the Eblaites must when their assembly rejects the 
demand of the Storm-god. 

These two events are linked in the two stories in opposing ways, 
however. In the Iliad, the god is appealed to successfully by the priest, 
who pointedly refers to his past services for the god, to punish those who 
insulted him by insulting his servant. In the Song of Release, the god is 
unsuccessfully appealed to by Meki not to punish those who insulted him. 
In the Song of Release Meki seems to serve as the Storm-god’s messenger, 
conveying his words verbatim to the assembly, then returning to the 
god’s presence with news of the decision taken by Zazalla. He seems to 
have the ear of the Storm-god, much as Atrahasis is the confidant of Enki. 
In the Iliad, when the priest of Apollo comes to plead his case, he does not 
serve as the god’s representative, and only after the priest is rejected does 
Apollo become involved, at his request. 

The plague, conceived of as the missiles of the god, devastates the Greek 
host for nine days, and finally another assembly is called to ferret out the 
source of impurity that has provoked this disaster at the hands of Apollo. 
Now Achilles attempts to address the situation in terms similar to those a 
Hittite or an Akkadian would use, wondering at first if Apollo feels slighted 
by the Greeks’ neglect and requesting that omens be sought: 


(1.58-67) Standing up among them, swift-footed Achilles spoke, “Son 
of Atreus ... let us ask some seer or priest or dream-reader, for even 
dreams come from Zeus, who might say why Apollo is so angry, if 
perhaps he finds fault with a vow or hekatomb, if perhaps he wants, 
having partaken in the savor of sheep and perfect goats, to ward off the 


»20 


plague from us. 


9 IL 1.37-42. 

?° Compare CTH 373: Kantuzzili’s Prayer to the Sun-god (translit. Garcia~Trabazo 2002: 273-87; 
trans. Singer 2002b: 31-3), pleading with his god to reveal the source of his anger and 
protesting that he has served him faithfully, which is based on Mesopotamian hymns to the 


The assembly scene and the liad 


The seer Calchas, at the instigation of Achilles, makes an attempt to divine 
the god’s thoughts and states correctly that he is angered specifically over 
the captive Chryseis. Agamemnon then responds angrily to the suggestion 
in words very similar to those of Zazalla at Ebla: 


(1.131-9) “Don’t in this way, noble though you may be, god-like Achilles, 
try to deceive with cleverness, since you will neither divert me nor 
persuade me. Do you indeed wish, while you yourself hold a prize, for 
me to sit here lacking one? Do you order me to give her back? But if the 
great-hearted Achaeans will give the prize, choosing according to wish, so 
that it will be compensation - if they don’t give, I myself will choose 
either your prize or, going to Ajax, or Odysseus’ I will take and lead away; 
he will be angered, whom I visit.” 


Zazalla similarly responds to the demand he let the captives go with a 
rhetorical question and demands in his turn that his opponent give up 
someone of his own instead: 


(KBo 32.15 ii 20'-21') “... Does your mind rejoice inside you, Meki?”" 

(ii 22’-25') “First of all, your heart will not rejoice inside you, Meki, 
while, secondly, inside Purra, who is to be given back, his mind will 
<not> rejoice.”* 

(ii 26’-29’) “In the case we let those ones go, who will give to us t[o] 
eat? They are cupbearers for us, and they give out to us. They are cooks 
for us, and they wash for us. 

(iii 1-4) “And, the thread which they spin is [thick] like the hair [of 
an ox.] But, if for you releasing [is desirable,] re[lease] your male and 
female servants! 

(iii 5-6) “Surrender your son! Send [... your] wife!””* 


It is only natural that a dispute between two powerful antagonists would 
play itself out in such language, but even the premise of the Iliadic dispute 
is similar in many details to the situation in the Song of Release, as far 
as can be made out from the latter’s frustratingly fragmentary remains. 
In both cases humans debate the release of war captives in acrimonious 
terms, and the unwise but powerful speaker prevails, while the other 
speaker is unable to carry his side, even though he has a better 


Sun-god, and the Akkadian Poem of the Righteous Sufferer (trans. Foster 2005: 392-409). See 
Singer (2002b: 30-1). Also see the discussion in M. L. West (1997a: 124-8) on this motif. 

*1 The Hittite version corresponds to a Hurrian negative. 

?? ‘Hurr. i 22/-24': “Secondly (the heart) of Purra is not pleased. We are not releasing the sons of 
Ikinkalis in goodness.” 

*° KBo 32.15 ii 20'-iii 6, filled in with Hurrian side, i 20/iv 6. 
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understanding of what the god demands and the danger of opposing him. 
A god is angered over the servant who is not freed, and the humans debate 
in assembly whether the god is in fact angered because of their neglect. The 
humans in possession of the servants argue that they cannot do without 
their services, and demand that their opponents do without their own 
helpers instead. However, Apollo’s anger stems from the dishonor done to 
his priest rather than the fact that his own demand has been rebuffed. 

In the end, Chryseis is in fact returned and Agamemnon directs that 
the girl Bryseis be taken from Achilles. Achilles then goes in tears to 
complain to his mother, the goddess Thetis, and she in turn goes to 
Zeus to ensure that Achilles is compensated for this insult. As in 
Atrahasis, a human with direct access to a divinity is able to convince 
the divinity to help, in stark contrast with Meki’s inability to protect his 
city. Thus the narrative of the Iliad is set on its course with this double 
enactment of a debate over freeing a prisoner and compensation for her. 
While it was difficult for the Achaean elders to persuade Agamemnon, 
since he was the one who had to give up something in order to please 
Apollo - who after all in the Iliad is not on the Achaean side - and in 
the Song of Release Meki is completely unable to win over Zazalla, in 
contrast in Atrahasis the elders quickly accept the suggestion of their 
leader and turn from their own gods to placate Namtar, who seems not 
to have an already established place of worship in the city. However, 
this decision costs them nothing. In the Song of Release, meanwhile, the 
Storm-god’s anger, caused by the Eblaites’ refusal to release the men of 
Ikinkalis, results not in a plague but in their city being sacked. So, in the 
Iliad, the problem of the god’s anger had not already occurred before 
the assembly of Achaeans was called, but, as in the opening of Atrahasis, 
is imminent, “at the gates,” as Enlil puts it. In Atrahasis, the siege and 
the plague are in two separate episodes and managed successfully each 
time, but in the Iliad the siege is ongoing, and the plague and the 
further setbacks when Achilles withdraws from the field are episodes 
punctuating the eventually successful siege after which Helen is 
retrieved. 


The hospitality scene of the Song of Release in its eastern 
Mediterranean context 


The hospitality scene in the Song of Release has close parallels both with 
Homeric hospitality scenes involving humans, especially in the Odyssey, 


The context of the hospitality scene 


and with scenes in Ugaritic narrative poems involving gods alone and gods 
with men. ~* 

Among the frequent hospitality and feasting scenes in the Ugaritic 
material, I give the example that is closest to the scenes I discuss from 
the Song of Release and the Iliad, the celebration of Baal’s victory over Yam: 


i2 Radaman served Vali[ant] Baal; 
he waited on the Prince, Lord of Earth. 


He arose and served, 
5 and gave him to eat: 


he carved a breast in his presence, 
with a jaw-shaped knife fillets of fatling. 


He busied himself and poured, 
and gave him to drink: 


10 he put a cup in his hands, 
a goblet in both his hands - 


a great chalice, mighty to behold, 
a drinking-vessel of the inhabitants of heaven, 


a holy cup, which women might not see,” 
15 a goblet which (even) a wife could not look upon. 


A thousand measures it took from the winevat, 
ten thousand (draughts) it took from the barrel. 


He arose, intoned and sang, 


The cymbals in the minstrel’s hands: . . .”° 


The opening of this passage is missing, so it is unclear whether more of the 
motifs from the feast of Allani appeared here, like the chair and footstool 
which the visitor uses, but it can be seen that the host hurries to serve the 
guest personally. The vast measurements found here are applied to the size 


*4 There is an extensive secondary literature on hospitality and feasting scenes in Homer (see 
Reece 1993); Lloyd (1990) discusses them in Ugaritic narratives; M. L. West (1997a: 179, 201-3) 
has further discussed the themes of hospitality and feasting in Greek and Canaanite narrative 
poetry. Also see references in Chapter 5, 127, n. 64. 

5 Or: “A goblet Athirat may not eye” (trans. S. B. Parker in S. B. Parker 1997: 106, with n. 35). 

°° Baal Cycle: KTU 1.3 i 2-19 (trans. N. Wyatt 2002: 70-1). Other examples of feasting in 
Ugaritic: Keret: KTU 1.15 iv 1 - vi 8 (funeral feast for Keret, trans. N. Wyatt 2002: 214-19); 
Aghat: KTU 1.17 v 14-31 (Danel welcomes Kothar-and-Hasis, trans. N. Wyatt 2002: 268-9). 
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of the cup which is special in other ways too, like Allani’s, while in the Song 
of Release it applies to the number of animals slaughtered for the feast.” 

Hospitality scenes are frequent in Greek epic, the most famous hospital- 
ity scene in the Iliad being the embassy to Achilles by Odysseus, Ajax, and 
Phoenix in Book 9. Its function within the narrative offers telling parallels 
to Hurro-Hittite hospitality scenes. When the three arrive at Achilles’ tent, 
Achilles greets them, brings them in, and seats them “on couches with 
purple coverings.” 


(9.201-4) And right away he called to Patroclus who was inside, “Set out a 
bigger bowl, son of Menoitios, and mix (the wine) stronger, and get ready a 
cup for each; for men who are most dear to me come into my house.” 

(205-19) So he spoke, and Patroclus obeyed his dear companion. Right 
away he threw down a great meat-tray in the light of the fire, and then he 
put on it the back of a sheep and of a fatty goat, and on it the chine of a 
fatty pig, rich with lard. Automedon held it for him and then shining 
Achilles cut it up. ... Patroclus, taking the bread, laid it out on the table 
in beautiful baskets, then Achilles served the meat. He himself sat across 
from godlike Odysseus at the opposite wall.** 


As in both the Ugaritic and Hurro-Hittite examples, the guest is seated on 
a regal seat, the host serves the guest personally, and the food mentioned is 
meat, bread, and wine. The guests come upon Achilles playing his lyre and 
“singing the glories of men” (9.189), a self-referential moment showing 
Achilles’ obsession with glory and his self-imposed idleness. This is a 
variation of the usual sequence of events, in which song follows the meal, 
as in the example from the Ugaritic Baal Cycle, a scene of joyous celebra- 
tion after Baal’s triumph over Yam, and in Odysseus’ extended fantastic 
tale of his adventures at the feast of the Phaeacians. 

However, in the Iliad the purpose of the hospitality scene is not 
to provide an occasion for joyous celebration, but to provide an opportun- 
ity to solve the problem presented by Achilles’ withdrawal from the 
battlefield.” As I have already shown, the pattern of a problem presented 


°7 Other Ugaritic passages supply the image of putting one’s feet up on a footstool, applied to El 
receiving Anat (Baal Cycle: KTU 1.4 iv 29, trans. N. Wyatt 2002: 99), and Danel getting good 
news (Aghat: KTU 1.17 ii 11, trans. N. Wyatt 2002: 263). N. Wyatt (2002: 263, n. 55 with earlier 
refs.) points out that this is a gesture confined to kings and gods. Further, as Reece (1993: 21) 
mentions, in Homeric epic, the “most elaborate expression for seating” includes the footstool on 
which the guest’s feet rest. 

II. 9.185-219. 

Foley (1999: 171-87) examines Homeric feast scenes from a similar angle, arguing the feast 
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“betokens a ritualistic event leading from an obvious and pre-existing problem to an effort at 
mediation of that problem” (174, emphasis in the original). The banquet on Olympus in the Iliad, 
with Hephaestus as cupbearer, also has a parallel with the scene in KBo 32.13, the rightwards 


The context of the messenger scene 


to one’s host after dining and drinking is found repeatedly in the 
Hurro-Hittite songs, making it possible to postulate that the purpose of 
the Storm-god’s visit to the goddess of the underworld in the Song of 
Release is to discuss the problem posed by the Eblaites’ exploitation of the 
captives of Ikinkalis. The embassy to Achilles varies this traditional pattern 
when the mission of Odysseus and his companions fails to resolve the 
problem. 


The messenger scene in the Song of Release in its eastern 
Mediterranean context 


In the messenger scene of the Song of Release the Storm-god, roused from 
bed by a messenger, talks with his brother Suwaliyat, and sends him to Ebla 
to talk to Ishhara. Although messenger scenes are common enough in 
eastern Mediterranean epic,’ the best comparandum to the sequence of 
being wakened for a message comes from Atrahasis, and like the narrative 
sequence postulated above, the scene occurs early in the story, presenting 
Enlil with the problem of the rebellious Igigi-gods: 


72 It was night, half-way through the watch, 
Ekur was surrounded, but Enlil did not know! 


76 Kalkal woke [Nusku], 
And they listened to the clamor of [the Igigi-gods]. 
Nusku woke [his] lord, 
He got [him] out of bed, 


“My lord, [your] house is surrounded, 
»31 


circling of Hephaestus as he pours the wine (II. 1.595-8), just as the gods are seated in order 
moving rightwards in the Song of Release. Similarly, in the Baal Cycle: KTU 1.4 v 46-7, the guest 
sits to the right of the host (trans. N. Wyatt 2002: 103; discussion in Lloyd 1990: 182). 

3° On messenger scenes, see M. L. West (1997a: 190-3, 229) and McNeill (1963: 241). In other 
Near Eastern epics, it is common for a hero to wake from a puzzling dream and seek an 
interpretation of it and advice on a course of action. This inverts elements of the scenes we are 
discussing here. Rather than being awakened with a message, the hero wakes having been given 
a message. Both Gilgamesh (SB 1 245-300, trans. George 2003: 553-7) and the hunter Keshshi 
(CTH 361.1.1.A = KBo 57.15 + KUB 33.121 + 36.62, 2.A = KUB 17.1 iii, trans. M. Bachvarova in 
Chavalas 2013: 286-7) wake and ask their mother for an explanation of their dreams as a 
prophecy for the future. An early example of a dream motivating future action is in the 
Sumerian Gudea Cylinder A (trans. ETCSL t.2.1.7). For this motif also see M. L. West (1997a: 
185-90). 


31 1 72-80 (trans. Foster 2005: 232). 
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Enlil, terrified at the news, follows Nusku’s suggestion to convene an 
assembly, in which the gods decide to send out Nusku to learn what 
grievance had compelled the Igigi-gods to lay siege to his house. 

Compare also the sequence of one god waking, then awakening 
another god, then the convening of an assembly, to Iliad 10.1-179. 
While the scenes from the Song of Release and Atrahasis come from 
the life of the gods, in the Iliad this same sequence applies to the human 
realm and is multiplied as a series of repeated motifs. (I quote only 
the first episode in the sequence.) As Book 10 opens, Agamemnon paces 
restlessly during the night, pondering what he can do to turn the 
tide away from a Trojan victory. He first searches out his brother 
Menelaus and is pleased to find him awake too. They then decide to 
go to awaken other leaders of the Greeks so they can convene and 
discuss the matter: 


(10.137-42) First then Gerenian Nestor the horseman roused 
from sleep Odysseus, matching Zeus in his intelligence, calling him; 
swiftly the cry entered his mind, and he came out of his tent and spoke 
a word to them, “Why do you wander in this way alone through the 
army, along the ships, in the ambrosial night? Has so great a need 
come?” 

(143-7) Then Gerenian Nestor the horseman answered him, “Odys- 
seus, descendant of Zeus, son of Laertes, many-wiled, don’t be angry; for 
such a pain has come upon the Achaeans. But come with us, so that we 
can wake yet another, to whom it is appropriate to give counsel, on 
whether we should flee or fight.” 

(148-50) Thus he spoke, and wily Odysseus, going into his tent, put an 
elaborate shield across his shoulders, and went with them. They went to 
Diomedes, son of Tydeus ... 


When compared to the examples from Atrahasis and the Song of Release, 
this scene reveals itself as an elaborate version of a traditional narrative 
sequence, otherwise unattested in the Greek epic tradition. 


Conclusion 


I have offered here some preliminary conclusions on the structure of the 
Song of Release and how it fits into the larger picture of Near Eastern epic. 
Various branches of Near Eastern tradition can be picked out, with the 
Hurrian branch probably in contact with the Ugaritic branch in north 


Conclusion 


Syria, while Hurrian bards definitely drew upon the Akkadian tradition, 
itself built on an originally Sumerian tradition. We have evidence for 
transmission into Hittite of a sub-branch of the Hurrian tradition, and 
we may expect that the Hurrian tradition was also transmitted to Luwians 
in Cilicia, where there was intense contact between Luwian-speakers and 
Hurrian-speakers.*” 

A diachronic view of the tradition can also be gained, showing how later 
branches re-used traditional motifs appearing in earlier ones, moving 
closer to the form attested in Greek epic on the level of plots, motifs, 
and formulas as branches developed in locations closer to Greece. The 
Akkadian Epic of Gilgamesh itself borrows and reworks themes and motifs 
found in the earlier Sumerian literature. For example, it inverts the oppres- 


sion by corvée labor theme found in Gilgamesh and Akka; it includes the 
a 


flood story from a version of Atrahasis; and it uses the creation of man 
sequence to introduce Enkidu.** In the same way, the Hurro-Hittite 
Kumarbi cycle re-uses elements of the succession of gods theme, but also 
adds new elements, ones later found in Hesiod’s Theogony and in 
Phoenician texts.”’ The Song of Release re-uses many elements of Atraha- 
sis, but moves most of them to the human sphere, most importantly the 
discussion in the assembly, creating a “Homeric” scene of two humans 
arguing before their assembly over the release of servants captured in war 
and the need for compensation. 

Finally, we can draw some conclusions on the types of alterations that 
were carried out as poets reworked the inherited tradition to create new 
stories, or to present a traditional story to a new audience. As is well 
known, episodes can be expanded or compressed, or combined to make 
a new storyline. But, the variations discussed in this chapter also show us 
that a single theme or plot line is made up of a bundle of motifs, the 
realization of any one of which is always in tension with other possible 
realizations known to the audience. A plot line can end in success or in 
failure, as with the embassy scene in the Iliad. A character can be good or 
bad, even if s/he carries out the same function, as with the Achaeans 
attacking Troy in the Iliad when compared to the Igigi-gods in Atrahasis. 
I call this type of relationship between instantiations of motifs a “toggle 
switch”: a meaning, role of a character, or a result is flipped to its opposite. 


3? Chapter 1, 10. > Tigay (1982: 214-40). *4 Tigay (1982: 192-7). 
* See Chapter 2, 24-5, n. 14, for references on the parallels between Hesiod and the theogonies of 
the Phoenician Sanchuniathon and Pherecydes of Syros. 
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Having done a study of the formal parallels between the Song of Release 
and earlier Near Eastern texts, which presents internal evidence for the 
prehistory of its narrative tradition, I turn now to a study of the external 
evidence for its prehistory, examining more closely how and why the Song 
of Release arrived at Hattusa. 


7 The function and prehistory of the 
Song of Release 


Introduction 


In this chapter I discuss how the Song of Release could have been imported 
to Hattusa and its possible function there. The discussion of its background 
complements my discussion of the reception of the legends of the Akka- 
dian emperors Sargon and Naram-Sin in the following chapter. Under- 
standing the appeal of these two narrative traditions and the ways in which 
they made their way to Hattusa can help explain how the same narratives 
could move even farther west and eventually be absorbed into the Homeric 
tradition. 

I begin by providing some background on royal ancestor veneration 
among the Hittites, and I discuss how it may have informed their under- 
standing of the plot of the Song of Release. I then argue that when 
Teshshub of Aleppo was imported to Hattusa by Hattusili I, so was the 
Song of Release, because it was performed within the Storm-god’s cult. 


The Song of Release and royal ancestor veneration 


In this section I explore the assembly scene in the light of royal ancestor 
veneration at Ebla and Hattusa. The interpretation I offer here elucidates 
the performance setting and the Hittite audience’s response to the song, 
which in turn leads to a better understanding of possible mechanisms of 
transmission. 

Royal mortuary cult was a common enough phenomenon in the ancient 
Near East, one with which nearly any Middle or Late Bronze Age audience 
would have been familiar, for throughout the Near East kings sought the 
legitimizing support of their dead predecessors. This concern was particu- 
larly overt in a royal funeral, but in addition there was a constant cycle of 
meals and other offerings to assure them they were not forgotten. The 
parallels between third-millennium Eblaite and second-millennium Ugar- 
itic practices of feeding the royal dead show that there was a common north 
Syrian practice going back to the Middle Bronze Age, which was analogous, 
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but not necessarily identical, to the Mesopotamian practice of kispum, 
making offerings of food and drink to statues or statuettes of ancestors.’ 
At Ebla, architectural remains indicate that large-scale banquets were 
held for the royal dead, who were present in the form of statuettes tucked 
into cellae with altars for offerings. Lists of offerings for royal ancestors 
parallel the list of kings provided in the Song of Release.’ Besides lists of 
offerings performed at Ebla, offerings to royal dead made in a series of 
different towns were recorded in the descriptions of royal weddings. The 
fact that buildings associated with royal ancestor veneration, such as the 
E ma-tim (‘house of the dead’), were dispersed in various towns through- 
out the core of the Eblaite kingdom’ explains why in the Song of Release 
the people of Ikinkalis would be involved in the care of the dead kings of 
Ebla, cooking food and serving it, and making textiles. At Ebla, as at Ugarit, 
one building associated with ancestor cult was called the House of the 
Stars. If the dead kings of Ebla, as well as live kings, could receive the 
epithet “star,” it is important that Zazalla calls Meki “star of Ebla,” for 
the epithet could have hinted at his future role as honored royal ancestor, 
although a Hittite audience may not have been aware of the connotation.* 
A variety of sources sheds light on the Hittite practices of royal ancestor 
veneration, which was associated with several different types of buildings. 


Matthiae (1979: 567-8). Also see Vidal (2005). On royal ancestor veneration and kispum in 
Mesopotamia see Hallo (1992), Spronk (1986), and Tsukimoto (1985). For royal funerary cult at 
Ugarit see Levine and de Tarragon (1985) and del Olmo Lete (1999: 166-253). On veneration of 
ancestors among non-royal families in Ugarit, Emar, and Israel, see Schloen (2001: 342-7) and 
van der Toorn (1994; 1995). Legitimation of authority: see A. C. Cohen (2005: 43-4, 109-10) on 
ED offerings to royal predecessors, not just ancestors, which were continued across changes in 
dynasties, from which it may be inferred that “the cult of the dead predecessors played an 
important part in maintaining authority” (110). At Ugarit: A Funerary Ritual in Poetic Form: 
KTU 1.161 (translit. and trans. Pardee 2002: 85-8), invoking the rapa ‘ama at the enthronement 
of Ammurapi. Whitley (1995: 44-6) provides a theoretically informed analysis of the 
relationship between cult of the dead and “control over crucial resources.” 

On the king list in the Song of Release see Chapter 5, 119; on royal ancestor veneration at Ebla 
see Archi (1986; 1988; 2001a; 2007a: 49), connecting it to Hittite and north Syrian practices, 
Guardata (1995), Haas (1994: 238-9), Matthiae (1979; 1990: 348-54; 1997), and Oesch (1996: 
46-7). On the royal ancestor lists, see especially Archi (2001a) and Bonechi (2001). Similar lists 
are found at Ugarit. One Ugaritic king list was found in the House of the Hurrian Priest: Rites 
Involving the Royal Shades of the Dead: KTU 1.113 (translit. and trans. Pardee 2002: 195-202). 
Also see discussion by Vidal (2000; 2006). 

See most recently Vidal (2005). 

See Taracha (2000: 200). The epithet “star of Ebla” was used as a royal title in north Syria during 
the nineteenth century BcE (Archi 2001b), and “star” was used as a laudatory term for kings in 
other parts of the Near East (Michalowski 2003). Del Olmo Lete (1999: 205-6) argues for the 
astral associations of dead kings at Ugarit. 

See Archi (2007a), Gonnet (1995), Haas (1994: 243-8, 804-6), Kimmel (1967: 15-16), Otten 
(1958b: 110-15), Singer (2009), and Taracha (2000: 192-202) on royal ancestor cult at Hattusa. 
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It was a crucial element in the state-sponsored festivals originating from 
Hattusa, and it was carried out in locations inside and outside of Hattusa. 
For example, in the spring AN. TAHSUM festival, offerings were made to a 
statue of Hattusili I,° and in the fall nuntarriyashas festival offerings were 
made at the House of the Grandfathers’ and at the hesti-house, a place in 
the capital’s citadel Bityiikkale associated with the underworld gods, espe- 
cially the underworld goddess Lelwani,” Ugarit also provides documenta- 
tion for feeding of royal ancestors, parading their statues, and féting them 
with music and song in festival settings.” 

At Hattusa, the recipients included the most important early kings: 
Hattusili I, Mursili I, Tudhaliya I/II, and Suppiluliuma I.'° These lists of 
offerings to the kings and royalty of the Old Kingdom, an invaluable source 


° AN.TAHSUM Festival, Sixteenth Day: Temple of Ziparwa, Sungoddess of the Earth: CTH 612.b. 
A= KBo 4.9 iii 11-12 (translit. and trans. Badali, Zinko and Ofitsch 1994: 32-3); also see Zinko 
(1987: 33). 

On the House of the Grandfathers see Kapelus (2007); on rites there in the nuntarriyashas 
festival see Nakamura (2002: 83-4). 

Nakamura (2002: 120). In the AN.TAHSUM festival the dead year was laid to rest in the hesti- 
house: AN.TAHSUM Festival, Eleventh Day: CTH 609.3 = IBoT 2.1 vi 8'-14! (translit. Haas and 
Wafler 1976: 71-2), AN.TAHSUM Festival, Outline Tablet: CTH 604.A = KBo 10.20 ii 11-13 
(the eleventh day, translit. and trans. Giiterbock 1960: 92, 96). See discussion of Haas and 
Wegner (1992: 246-50). On the hesti-house see Groddek (2001), Haas and Wafler (1976; 1977), 
Popko (2003b: 317-18), Singer (2009: 170), Taracha (2009: 49-50), Torri (1999: 5-33), and 
Zinko (1987: 28-9). The KI.LAM harvest festival included a visit to the Stone House and the 
hesti-house. On the hesti-house in the KLLAM festival see Singer (1983: 112-15). A catalog 
mentions two different tablets about the “Festival for the hesti-house” directly after four 
different tablets having to do with the KLLAM festival (Tablet Catalog, x DUB UMMA/man 
Type: CTH 278.1 = KUB 30.68 ii 3’’-9"’, translit. and trans. Dardano 2006: 194-5). Similarly 
Various Tablet Catalogs: CTH 282.22 = KBo 31.31 (translit. Dardano 2006: 268). The purulli 
festival (a New Year’s festival) could be celebrated in the hesti-house (Purulli Festival: CTH 
674.1 = IBoT 2.17 2/-5’, translit. Haas and Wafler 1976: 74; discussion Haas and Wafler 1977: 
95). See Chapter 10, 253, with n. 148; also Torri (1999: 7). 

Bonatz (2000a: 133-5), Niehr (2006b: 7-13; 2007), Struble and Rimmer Hermann (2009). 
Evidence for veneration of royal ancestors in a festival context is not as clear as at Hattusa, 
despite Spronk’s claim (1986: 155, 195) that the rapaiima were invoked during the Ugaritic 
New Year’s festival; see review by M. S. Smith and Bloch-Smith (1988) and del Olmo Lete 
(1999: 26, 39). In the month of Hliyaru] the divinized royal ancestors are included among the 
gods who receive offerings (Ritual for a Single Month: KTU 1.112, translit. and trans. Pardee 
2002: 36-8); see del Olmo Lete (1999: 232-46), suggesting that statues of the deified dead were 
ritually transported with those of the gods. He argues further that the Rituals for Two Months: 
KTU 1.105 (translit. and trans. Pardee 2002: 41-3) involved funerary offerings in the month of 
Hiyaru (del Olmo Lete 1999: 247-53). In other texts they were called to participate in feasting 


NI 


oo 
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with music. In one case the kings are referred to generally; in another the kings are specifically 
listed (A Divine Drinking Rite and Blessing: KTU 1.108, Rites Involving the Royal Shades of the 
Dead: KTU 1.113, translit. and trans. Pardee 2002: 192-210). 

'° CTH 660: Offerings for Royal Statues, some texts of which are edited by Groddek (2004b: 
112-26), and King Lists, one of which is edited and translated in Nakamura (2002: 268-75, 
CTH 661.5 = KUB 11.8 + 9). A more complete edition of the texts and an early discussion were 
published by Otten (1951). In a ceremony enacted by the Hittite queen, six dead queens were 
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for early Hittite history, were maintained because invoking the names of 
the dead was a central act of commemoration, as it was in Mesopotamian 
kispum rites.'' Statues of deified dead kings received offerings in the 
Storm-god’s temple, indicating that there was a connection between the 
Storm-god, symbol of kingly power, and royal ancestor veneration, and 
that the Hittite audience would consider the intervention of the Storm-god 
on behalf of the dead kings in the Song of Release appropriate.'* 

The natural stone features of Yazilikaya, situated within walking dis- 
tance of Hattusa (see Map 3), were turned into a grand space for the 
mortuary cult of Tudhaliya IV and for the celebration of festivals. Thus, 
Yazilikaya allows us to imagine one way in which ancestor veneration was 
carried out in a festival context. Here the living rock walls of the main 
chamber were carved with reliefs of the Hurro-Hittite gods processing 
towards one end, while the twelve Anunnaki-gods (Former Gods) 
appeared in a group on their own wall.'* The side chamber, Chamber B, 
depicts the deified Tudhaliya in the embrace of his god, Sharruma, along 
with the underworld god Nergal in the form of a sword. The niche would 
have contained his cremated remains. This must have been Tudhaliya’s 
Stone House (E.NA,) or mausoleum.'* The base of a monumental statue of 
Tudhaliya IV remains.'° 

While no Hittite royal cemeteries contemporaneous with the thirteenth- 
century descriptions of funerary rituals have been found, within Hattusa a few 


given offerings and called the Sun-goddess of Arinna, that is, equated with the queen of the 
underworld (Nakamura 2002: 90). 

Finkelstein (1966: 114-16). On kispum see further Chapter 8, 186, n. 90. 

The copies of CTH 660 that provide us with the information about the location of the statues in 
the temple of the Storm-god by mentioning offerings to other divinities in the same location, 
are all New Hittite (Popko 2002: 77-8; Archi 2007a: 53). Only one shows evidence of an OH 
forerunner (CTH 660.9 = KBo 39.90, translit. Groddek 2004b: 120-1), but the remains of this 
particular tablet do not provide any information from which we can glean the setting. On 
statues of the dead, see further Chapter 8, 186, with n. 91. 

Singer (1986) has suggested that the main chamber represents the huwasi (baetyl) of the Storm- 
god; others have suggested it was the site of the spring AN.TAHSUM festival: Otten (1956), 
referring to New Year’s Festival: CTH 600 = KUB 36.97, which describes all the gods entering 
the house of Tarhun; also see Bittel (1975) and Seeher (2002: 124-54). 

Van den Hout (2002b: 77-80), based on the fact that ENA, was where the actual remains were 
stored. Singer (1986: 251; 2009: 183-4) argues Room B is the NAshekur, while Tudhaliya’s hesti- 
house was among the buildings in front of the rock monument, while Bonatz (2007a: 115-18) 
argues Room B is his NAthekur, but he does not speak of the hesti-house. The term ““*hekur 
refers to the outward form of a monument for the dead and overlaps with the term E.NAy. On 


w 


the relationship and differences among the three structures, see Archi (2007a: 50-3), Singer 
(2009: 169-72) and van den Hout (2002b). 
See Bonatz (2007a: 116-17). 
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monuments used for mortuary ritual can be distinguished:'° Tudhaliya’s 
NAthekur SAG.US ‘eternal rocky peak’, which his son Suppiluliuma boasts 
he has built, may be the rock outcropping Nisantepe at Hattusa, where a 
Hieroglyphic Luwian inscription telling of Suppiluliuma’s deeds was 
inscribed;'’ the KASKAL.KUR (‘road to the underworld’) in the Siidburg;’® 
and several chambers in the Oberstadt: Houses A, B, and C, all associated with 
Temple 5, one of which bears a relief of a Tudhaliya (see Map 3).'” In all, we 
get a sense of an all-pervading concern for care of the royal ancestors, one that 
literally shaped the landscape of Hattusa. The multiplicity of types of sites 
suggests that several different types of ancestor worship were being accom- 
modated and used, that the Hittite practices had heterogeneous origins. 

The edict of Arnuwanda and Ashmunikal (ca. 1400-1350 BcE) shows 
that towns outside of Hattusa were involved in royal ancestor worship,” 
and there is archaeological evidence of late New Kingdom regional 
NA‘thekurs at Sirkeli and Fraktin, with settlements to house their 
attendants.”' In addition, mentions of zawallis, vengeful ghosts (of kings), 
in specific towns show that dead Hittite kings could be upset about neglect 
of their cult outside of Hattusa.** Thus, even if the requirement that the 
people of Ikinkalis care for the kings of Ebla was based on an Eblaite 
practice, a Hittite audience would have been able to understand why they 
would be expected to tend to the dead kings of their capital city. 

Certainly the Hittite audience - in fact most Near Easterners - would 
have been aware that royal ancestors have the power to curse the 


'© The only cemetery in the environs of Hattusa is the non-royal burial ground Osmankayas1 
(18th-14th cent.), where both cremation and inhumation were carried out, and there is 
evidence of animal sacrifice, libation, and broken vessels, all conforming to the Hittite 
descriptions of royal funerary rites in later periods. See Bittel et al. (1958) and Singer (2009: 
174-5) for suggestions for the sites of royal ancestor veneration. 

Inscription of Suppiluliuma II Concerning the Conquest of Alashiya: CTH 121 = KBo 12.38 ii 
17'-21’ (translit. Giiterbock 1967: 193; trans. H. A. Hoffner, Jr. in Hallo and Younger 1997: 
193), see Gitterbock (1967: 197-8), van den Hout (2002b: 74-80) on Nisantepe and the 
Hieroglyphic Luwian version of CTH 121, arguing that it is the hekur of Tudhaliya IV. Singer 
(2009: 182-3) argues that it is more likely that it was for Suppiluliuma II. 

See Chapter 4, 90-1. 

19 See Bonatz (2007a: 119), Neve (1987: 64, 67-8), and H. Gonnet in Neve (1987: 70). It was either 
of Tudhaliya IV or of Tudhaliya I/II; see Singer (2009: 180, with earlier references). 
Discussed in Chapter 5, 124. On the mention of E.NAgs for kings in towns other than Hattusa 
see van den Hout (2002b: 84-6). Singer (2009: 171-2) argues against the notion that 
“immediate members of the Hittite royal family would have been left permanently far from the 
central Stone House in Hattusa.” 

See van den Hout (2002b: 90-1); and see Bonatz (2007a: 113-15) on the Fraktin relief as 
representing the dead royal pair Hattusili III and Puduhepa. 

Archi (1979: 88-92; 2001a: 5, n. 14). 
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inhabitants of a city from beyond the grave and to grant or withhold 


kingship, and that the success of the harvest depends on their good will.” 


Several Hittite purification rituals provide important context that explains 
how the Hittite audience would have conceptualized the dead kings’ 
interest in the current king’s welfare.”* In the Middle Hittite Ritual for 
the Sun-goddess of the Earth, for example, performed in response to an 
inauspicious dream the king had in the House of the Grandfathers, the 
king presents the model substituting for him to (the statues of) his “grand- 
fathers and grandmothers” and calls on them to intervene with the Sun- 
goddess of the Earth for him, asking that his sin be ignored.*? In a New 
Hittite Substitution Ritual for the King, performed in response to an 
unpropitious lunar omen, the king (?) goes to the mound of the Moon- 
god as night falls to plead his case, taking the (statues of the) “[For]mer 
Kings,” who seem to be expected to intercede for him in the underworld 
and to witness the transaction.*° The king imagines the Sun-god to have 
put him into the hands of the underworld gods and the queen of the 
underworld Ereshkigal (Anatolian Lelwani), and asks that the human 
substitute he has prepared take his place.*” 

In the Hurro-Hittite Ritual of Allaiturahhi, where the “powerful kings” 
appear in an underworld setting in a historiola meant to present an 
example for a polluted patient who wishes to be cleansed and made 


3 Gonnet (1995: 192-5), Archi (1979; with comments of van den Hout 1998: 82-3). On the 
fourteenth day of the Hittite funerary rituals the participants in fact promise the deceased that 
he will be properly honored in ancestor cult and in turn express their expectation that he will 
ensure that his descendants control the throne: Death Ritual: CTH 450 = KUB 39.8 iii 29’’-36” 
(translit. and trans. Kassian, Korolév and Sidel’tsev 2002: 572-5). 
One difficult example is Mastigga’s Ritual for Family Quarrel, which addresses the impurity left 
behind after a politically motivated assassination or other untoward incident (Hutter 1991: 38). 
After sealing the impurity in an ox horn, the Old Woman says, “When the Former Kings come 
back, and they turn their attention to the law of the country, only then let this seal be moved” 
(CTH 404.11.A = KBo 2.3 iv 26-31, translit. A. Mouton 2010ff. on KhT; translit. J. L. Miller 
2004: 105). Hutter (1991: 38-9) argues that the Former Kings are the recent predecessors of the 
clients of the ritual, called to witness the ritual and to judge the merits of the political dispute as 
rulers who had been demonstrably successful. Beckman (“Mythologie. A. II. Bei den Hethitern,” 
in RIA 8.571) associates these Former Kings with the Former Gods, differentiating them from 
“departed mortal rulers.” 
CTH 448.4.1.b.A = KUB 42.94 iv’ 15/-25', with duplicates (translit. and trans. Taracha 2000: 
50-3). 
°° CTH 419.A = KUB 24.5 + 9.13 obv. 6’ (translit. and trans. Garcia Trabazo 2010: 32-3): 
(karuillius labarnas. Singer (2009: 174, n. 22) disputes the reconstruction, proposing 
[tarpalllius labarnas ‘[substit]utes, kings’, an unusual collocation. 
27 CTH 419.A = KUB 24.5 + 9.13 rev. 13-18 (translit. and trans. Garcia Trabazo 2010: 44-5). The 
use of a human substitute indicates Babylonian influence (Taracha 2000: 220-1). On Lelwani 
see Torri (1999). 
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confident again, there is a close connection between the Storm-god and 
the Former Kings. It seems that they are expected to help the patient, 
probably a member of the royal house, and that the Storm-god, who is 
addressed directly by the practitioner, is meant to intercede with the 
“powerful kings” for the patient. In the historiola the underworld goddess 
Allani is described as giving a salve to the Storm-god to cure his sister 
Anzili in the underworld, and perhaps the Storm-god is expected to receive 
the cure from the “powerful kings” to release the royal patient from his 
fears.”* 

It thus seems highly likely that the purification ritual Meki engages in at 
the conclusion of the assembly episode would have been imagined by the 
Hittites to involve the dead kings, who have been angered by their mis- 
treatment, and the singer’s audience would not have been surprised that 
Meki’s attempt to propitiate the Storm-god failed once the assembly had 
refused to release the people of Ikinkalis. In addition, given this context, 
when the audience heard that the council of Ebla refused Meki’s request, 
passed on from the Storm-god, to ensure that the former kings get their 
due, they would have believed the council was in effect denying Meki’s 
right to kingship. 

The Song of Release made sense to a Hittite audience, then, and was not 
simply a piece of esoteric imported literature. It may be that the Song of 
Release, with its insistence on the proper performance of ancestor cult, 
found a place in royal ancestor veneration in the Middle Hittite period, 
when the Song of Release was deemed worthy of recording, perhaps during 
those sections of festivals that were focused on propitiating royal ancestors 
elsewhere. Many have suggested that narratives exalting the deeds of kings 
of yore were performed in rituals commemorating royal ancestors. Such a 
setting has been inferred for the Epic of Gilgamesh in the Middle Babylon- 
ian period,” and Jean-Marie Durand and Michael Guichard have sug- 
gested that the Great Revolt against Naram-Sin and the Eponym Chronicle 
were recited during the kispum offering for Naram-Sin and Sargon at 
eighteenth-century Mari.° 


*8 CTH 780.u1.Tablet 6.A = VBoT 120 ii 5/22! (translit. Haas and Wegner 1988: 133-4, No. 19). 
The earliest versions are Middle Hittite. For the interpretation presented here see Bachvarova 
(2013a: 35-7). 

?° See Chapter 4, 80. In Chapter 4, 95-9, I discussed allusions to Hurro-Hittite narrative songs in 
rites meant to harness the supernatural powers of the dead to cure a patient. 

3° Durand and Guichard (1997: 43-4). Copies of both texts were found at Mari. On the Mari 
version of the Great Revolt see J. G. Westenholz (1997: 230-7). For the Eponym Chronicle, see 
trans. by Glassner (2004: 160-4). Also see Chapter 8, 187-91, on chronicles and king lists. 
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In Chapter 4 I discussed the possibility that bards could have performed 
in healing rituals invoking the dead, or that the ritual practitioners them- 
selves were capable of performing episodes from epic. We can see that men 
classified as singers (-°NAR) do play a role in the cyclical Hittite royal 
ancestor cult: In the nuntarriyashas festival, a singer plays the large lyre 
(= 4INANNA GAL, hunzinar) and calls out the name of the king Labarna 
as the offerings are made.”* In the Hittite royal funerary ritual, singers also 
play an extensive role, frequently performing on the large lyre; on some 
occasions a singer plays the harp (STIBULA) and calls the name of the 
deceased king.” Of course, different singers would have specialized in 
different types of songs, and there is no way to confirm or disprove that 
the singer who called on the deceased kings was also proficient in narrative 
song. Although no audience for the Hittite funerary rituals is ever men- 
tioned, it can be assumed that the audience participated in the main meal 
of each day, along with the performers, and it was composed of a similar 
array of people to those who attended the Salli assessar (‘Great Assembly’) 
of a festival.°’ Whatever songs were performed then, this would have been 
an occasion at which they could be heard by a supralocal audience of 
administrative officials and diplomats. 


The origin of Hurro-Hittite narrative song 


I have so far discussed the implications of the theme of ancestor worship 
for the Song of Release’s Hittite audience. I now turn to how the role of 
the Storm-god, the appearance of war captives from Ikinkalis, and the 
setting in Ebla can help elucidate the prehistory of the text. The meter and 
formulary systems discussed in Chapter 2 that characterize Hurro-Hittite 
song show that the genre had a long prehistory of oral performance 
prior to its earliest appearance in written form and argue against the 
assumption that it arrived only in the Middle Hittite period, via the heavily 


>! King Lists: CTH 661.5 = KUB 11.8 + 9 iv 20'-5’ (translit. and trans. Nakamura 2002: 272-3). 

32. Death Rituals: CTH 450.1.7e.A = KUB 30.25 + KUB 39.4 rev. 19-20 (translit. and trans. Kassian, 
Korolév and Sidel’tsev 2002: 330-1). See Schuol (2004: 103-4, 107) on the large lyre and harp in 
the death rituals. The Hittite term hunzinar comes from Hattic ‘large lyre’, cf. w. Sem. kindru/ 
kinor (Lawergren 1998: 58-9). 

33 On the need for an audience for funerary ritual, “in which individuals could materialize 
ideology, and in which social groups could thereby advance their interests,” see A. C. Cohen 
(2005: 147-54; quote from 43). There is explicit evidence for diplomats at funerary rituals in 
eighteenth-century Mari (Sasson 2004: 197-9). On the Great Assembly see Chapter 10, 225. 
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Hurrianized region of Kizzuwatna, which was at that time firmly under 
Hittite sway, and when intermarriage of Hittites and Hurrians began 
to make Hurrian names common among the elite.’ Further internal 
evidence allows us to make the argument that Hurro-Hittite song 
reached Hattusa in the Old Hittite period (perhaps at that point only in 
Hurrian). 

Because the Song of Release refers to events and places significant in the 
Old Kingdom, Neu suggested that the transfer of the storyline to Hattusa 
occurred in the time of Hattusili °° In the Annals of Hattusili I, the 
Old Hittite king boasts of conquering the town of Ikinkalis (Ikakali).°° 
The only other time the town appears in a Hittite text outside of the Song of 
Release is in a tiny fragment, in which Mt. Hazzi also appears.” It is 
dangerous to draw far-reaching conclusions from such a small piece, but 
it is surely significant that the mountain that plays such an important role 
in the Kumarbi cycle and in festivals in which kingship in heaven and on 
earth was celebrated through Hurro-Hittite narrative song,”® is linked to 
the town that plays such an important role in the Song of Release, which 


34 On the rise of Hurrian influence in the Middle Hittite period, see Hoffner (1998b: 175-84), 
Richter (2002: 297-9), and Wilhelm (1989: 20-30). Beal (2003: 17-21) argues that in the Old 
Hittite period there was a Hittite king with a Hurrian name PU-Sharruma, assuming Sharruma 
was a Hurrian god. In fact, Sharruma most likely originated as a Cilician god who was brought 
into the Hurro-Hittite pantheon as the son of Teshshub and Hebat (Schwemer 2001: 484-7; 
Haas 1994: 390-2, seeing him as a regional god; Trémouille 2006: 193-5, observing that there is 
no evidence to link the god specifically with an ethnic group). Wilhelm (2010a) in his edition of 
a recently discovered Hurrian omen text (CTH 774: Hurrian Omens = KBo 62.54) notes that 
the omen tradition arrived somewhat earlier and separately from the Kizzuwatnean influence. 
The omen text is designated OH in the KhT and is possibly in the same hand as OH Hurrian 
Omens: CTH 774 = KUB 8.47 (translit. de Martino 1992: 35-6, No. 6; see Wilhelm 2010a: 
623-4). Given that a MH fragment of a Moon Omen Compendium is signed by a Hurrian scribe 
[K]uzi-Teshshub from Nuhashshe (CTH 533.8 = KUB 8.29 iv 1’-3’, translit. and trans. 
Riemschneider 2004: 96-7), also named as the original author of a NH Omen Compendium 
Concerning the “Presence” (CTH 549.c.A = KBo 10.7, translit. and trans. Riemschneider 2004: 
25-32; see Laroche 1970: 127), we may consider the Hurro-Hittite omen tradition to be 
imported directly from north Syria. In other words, we can see different paths for Hurrian 
influence, and one is clearly earlier than Middle Hittite. The Song of Release could belong to this 
strain of Hurrian influence. 

35 Neu (1995b: 15-16; 1996: 483). 

3° Hitt: CTH 4.1.A = KBo 10.2 i 17-18 (translit. de Martino 2003: 36); Akk.: CTH 4.1.A = KBo 

10.1 obv. 8 (translit. Devecchi 2005: 36; trans. G. Beckman in Chavalas 2006: 220). Wilhelm 

(2008: 193) suggests that Ikinkalis “has to be looked for south of the Antitaurus and west of the 

Euphrates.” 

Only a few signs of three lines can be read: Hazzi appears in 1’ and [Iki]nkal in 2’ and 3’ (CTH 

832: Hittite Fragments with Various Contents = KBo 39.273, translit. Groddek 2004b: 335); see 

Haas (1994: 13, n. 42). 

38 See further Chapter 10, 258-60. 
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explores the topic of legitimate kingship through the negative example of 
Meki. Ebla itself is mentioned in a fragment of an Old Hittite historical text 
concerning the campaigns in north Syria, which mentions Urshu, Hassu, 
Aleppo, Zalpa(r) and Yarim-Lim III, king of Yamhad in north Syria.’ The 
fact that the place names Ebla and Ikinkalis are found particularly in 
historical texts from the Old Kingdom supports the suggestion that the 
Song of Release was known in Hittite territory at this early date. 

Finally, through comparison of a set of Old Hittite historical- 
admonitory texts, including the Annals of Hattusili I, Testament of 
Hattusili I, and the Palace Chronicles, with the parables associated with 
the Song of Release, I have shown that the Hurro-Hittite song makes use of 
phraseology, themes, images, and motifs already well established in the Old 
Kingdom, the literature of which was dominated by the persona of Hattu- 
sili, who left vividly phrased admonitory texts rich in animal imagery to 
preserve his wisdom (hattdtar), insisting that his word be followed even 
after his death and describing the picturesque punishments that befell 
rebellious and corrupt subordinates. All of these themes and images are 
echoed in the Song of Release, both in the parables and in the episode in the 
Eblaite assembly.*° It is difficult to explain this as pure coincidence. Again, 
at a minimum, it indicates that Hattusili’s concerns and management 
tactics found confirmation in the Song of Release, and that even if the song 
was not specifically tailored to a Hittite audience, they would have found it 
perfectly comprehensible in light of their own values. We should also 
entertain the suggestion put forward by Paolo Matthiae that the song 
was in fact specially composed to celebrate Hattusili’s achievements, ”’ 
rather than reworked from an earlier version already extant, as I am 
suggesting. The Song of Release may bear the mark of the Middle Hittite 
political landscape in the reference to the region Nuhashshe in its opening 
lines, for it seems that the area around Ebla was only known by this name 
from the fifteenth century on,’* but this mention could be explained as an 
adaptation to new circumstances that would be expected from a flexible 
oral tradition. 


°° Res Gestae of Hattusili I: CTH 14.111.B = KBo 12.13 + KUB 40.4 (translit. and trans. de Martino 
2003: 104-9). 

*° CTH 6: Testament of Hattusili I (trans. Haas 2006: 59-65; P. Goedegebuure in Chavalas 2006: 

222-8); CTH 8-9: Palace Chronicles (trans. Haas 2006: 54-9). See Bachvarova (2010). Neu 

(1995b: 17, 21), on the other hand, notes that the parables have similarities with MH 

instruction texts. 

See especially Matthiae (2007). 

*” KBo 32.11 i 9; noted by Archi (2002b: 24), and see Klengel (1992: 152) on Nuhashshe. 
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I propose that the introduction of the Song of Release to Hattusa was tied 
to the introduction of the cult of the Storm-god of Aleppo under Hattusili 
I. Although the evidence is frustratingly incomplete, we can build a partial 
picture of references to Ikinkalis, Ebla, and gods associated with Ebla in 
Hurrian and north Syrian rituals, suggesting that, like the Kumarbi cycle, 
the Song of Release was embedded in a Hurro-Hittite ritual complex that 
connected Hattusa to Ebla via Aleppo and other significant north Syrian 
landmarks, through imported cults and rites. 

More generally, there is some reason to infer that Hurrian religious 
practices arrived in Hattusa earlier than the Middle Hittite period, in 
particular the worship of Teshshub of Aleppo, from the description Hat- 
tusili I gives of his exploits in eastern Anatolia and northern Syria in his 
Annals. In the Annals Hattusili boasts that he has taken the following gods 
from the east Anatolian town of Hassu and brought them to the temple of 
the goddess Mezzulla:*’ the Storm-god, lord of Mt. Armaruk; the Storm- 
god, lord of Aleppo; Mt. Adalur; and the goddesses Allatum, Liluri,“* and 
Allanzu, “the young woman of Hebat.”*” A final item Hattusili includes 
among the booty are two silver bulls, corresponding to the pair of divine 
bulls who attend Teshshub.*® Allatum is the same as the Hurrian under- 
world goddess Allani who welcomes the Storm-god to her abode in the 
Song of Release. Adalur is a mountain in the Amanus range,” and 
Armaruk is best identified with Mt. Armarik, modern Gebel Seman. 
Armarik can be seen from Ebla and is in fact mentioned in the third- 
millennium archives of Ebla as a divinity entitled to offerings. There he is 
associated with a mountain god in the form of an eagle (Hurr. esuwan), 
after which the Syrian (h)isuwa festival is named, which was celebrated at 
Hattusa to legitimate the ruling Hurro-Hittite dynasty. In the festival 
Eshuwan received offerings in Allani’s temple at Hattusa, next to Kura, 


4 


a 


Hitt.: CTH 4.11.A = KBo 10.2 ii 26-8, 38-40, filled in with B.c = VBoT 13 4-6’, 14’ (translit. de 
Martino 2003: 54-60); Akk.: CTH 4.1.A = KBo 10.1 obv. 37-8, 43-4 (translit. Devecchi 2005: 
46-8; trans. G. Beckman in Chavalas 2006: 221). 

* On the north Syrian goddess Liluri see Haas (1994: 409-10, 854-5, 869-71). 

* Contra trans. of G. Beckman in Chavalas (2006: 221); see the sarrena ritual = Historical- 
Mythological Hurrian Texts: CTH 775.D.1 = KUB 27.38 iii 8-9, discussed in Chapter 8, 182-7, 
where Allanzu is called tHebat=( v)e siduri ‘young woman of Hebat’. 

#6 On the divine bulls see Haas (1994: 319-20) and Schwemer (2001: 477-84). 

*” In texts from Hattusa Adalur is only mentioned in Hattusili’s Annals. It is where the troops of 

Aleppo who had come to help defend Hassu were defeated (CTH 4.1.A = KBo 10.1 obv. 32-33, 

translit. Devecchi 2005: 44), not mentioned in the Hittite version, see trans. G. Beckman in 

Chavalas (2006: 220-1, with note 34). On its exact location see Wilhelm (1992: 29), although 

J. L. Miller (2001: 84-6) prefers “southern Kara Dag ... between the Karasu and Afrin 

rivers” (85). 
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one of the chief gods of Ebla, and the Hurrian Fate-Goddesses. ee Finally, 
Ebla appears with Aleppo in a fragment of a Hurrian ritual concerned with 
kingship, one of only two times Ebla is mentioned in Hittite texts outside 
of the Song of Release.*” 

These references give us hints that the Song of Release was embedded in 
a network of cult practices associated with Ebla that could be used to 
legitimate kingship, which reached eastern Anatolia and eventually Hat- 
tusa via the Hurrians.° Wilhelm observes: 


[The Song of Release] may have been handed down to subsequent 
generations by oral tradition for a long time. It is likely, however, that 
it forms a part of old traditions about earlier events in the lands south of 
the Anatolian plateau and the Taurus chain. ... 

A good candidate for a Hurrian-speaking area where such traditions 
may have been preserved is the powerful and wealthy kingdom of 
Haséum itself.”' 


I would reframe Wilhelm’s hypothesis slightly by agreeing, first, that 
the song was traditional, but suggesting that what we have represents a 
version tailored to please a Hittite audience. It is not impossible that epic 


48 Haas (1981: 251-3); Wilhelm (1992). Mt. Armaruk is mentioned in a Hittite treaty as a 
landmark marking the border of Carchemish in the direction of Mukish: Treaty between 
Suppiluliuma I and Sharri-kushuh of Carchemish: CTH 50 = KUB 19.27 obv. 8’ (translit. Haas 
1981: 252). It is also referred to in the Hurrian itkalzi rituals: Itkalzi Ritual: CTH 777.4 = FHG 
2119 (translit. Haas 1984: 69, No. 6); Fragments of Itkalzi Ritual Mentioning Tashmi-sharri and 
Taduhepa: CTH 778 = KBo 33.8 ii’ 4’, 9! (translit. Haas 1984: 305, No. 65); also Hurrian 
Fragments: CTH 791 = KUB 45.73 6’ (translit. Trémouille 2005: 29, No. 43). Armarik is also 
mentioned at Ebla in a spell against snakes along with Adarwan, “lord of the eagle” (Haas 1981: 
253), another mountain god who may be connected to the mountain god in the form of an eagle 
for whom the (h)isuwa festival was named. The festival was performed for the Storm-god of Mt. 
Manuzzi, whose Hurrian name was Eshuwan. Offerings to Eshuwan in the festival: (H)isuwa 
Festival: CTH 628.Tablet 5.C = KBo 7.45 + KBo 20.114 i 5’-6’. See the translit. and trans. of 
Wilhelm (1992: 26-7). Liluri, one of the deities captured by Hattusili I, was a chief honorand, 
while the Storm-god of Aleppo and his pair of bulls, Sherish and Hurri (or Tilla), were among 
the many gods to receive offerings. On the pair of steers honored in the (h)isuwa festival, see 
Haas (1994: 319). On the (h)isuwa festival see further Chapter 10, 258-61. 

a Fragments of Hurro-Hittite Rituals and Incantations: CTH 790 = KUB 45.84 obv. 16’, 18’ 

(translit. Trémouille 2005: 40-1, with comments p. xix, No. 65, NH). It also mentions Lullubi, 

which appears in the Song of Release (see Chapter 5, 117, n. 21) and the Hurro-Hittite sarrena 

ritual, discussed in Chapter 8, 184. According to Wilhelm (2008: 192), the text mentions “the 
gods of the father” and heaven and earth, and is concerned with kingship (and queenship). 

Compare to the Sarrena ritual for dead kings. 

Wilhelm (2008: 190) suggests that Hurrian names associated with Hassu, including that of its king 

Anumhirbi (‘Hirbi pleased him’), indicate Hassu was Hurrianized in the Old Hittite period. 

Wilhelm (2008: 193). Note, however, that he speaks of the traditions as “written in Hurrian.” 

Also see Wilhelm (1992: 31) on possible worship of north Syrian gods attested at Ebla in Hassu. 
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narratives about the destruction of Ebla were first spun in the third 
millennium after the conflagration that destroyed Tell Mardikh 11b1, for 
which both Sargon the Great and his grandson Naram-Sin are made to 
claim responsibility,” since the names of the two human protagonists who 
spar in the Eblaite assembly, the king Meki, “star of Ebla,” and Zazalla, are 
steeped in Eblaitic tradition, and Ikinkalis (Agagalis) is mentioned in texts 
from Ebla.”° 

Of course, we cannot know what this earlier epic song about the fate of 
Ebla would have looked like, but I have shown that the Middle Hittite epic 
we have caters to the Hittite dynasty’s strong interest in royal ancestor cult, 
and that its title echoes significant phraseology deployed by Hittite kings to 
proclaim their pious deeds towards the gods and dead. It could be that the 
song was originally composed by Hurrians at Ebla, since Matthiae reports 
the presence of Hurrian names in the few tablets that come from the city 
destroyed by the Old Hittite king.”* I would further suggest that the earlier 
song was particularly connected with the cult of the Storm-god, and spread 
with the cult of the prestigious Storm-god of Aleppo (originally Haddad/ 
Adad), who also was worshipped in third-millennium Ebla.” In Hattusa 
the Storm-god of Aleppo was firmly associated with Hurrian ritual. The 
syncretism of the Storm-god of Aleppo and Hurrian Teshshub of Kummi 
effected by the Hurrians allowed for the possibility for a Hurrian song to be 
developed about Teshshub of Kummi’s participation in the fall of Ebla, one 
that mingled Mesopotamian, north Syrian, and Hurrian themes and 


° See Chapter 8, 145-6. 

°° The name or title Meki comes from the west Semitic melku ‘king’, and appears in an inventory 
text of Drehem from the Ur 111 period (the year Amar-Sin 7) to designate the ensi, or ruler, of 
Ebla; on the Ibbit-Lim statue at Ebla as an epithet of Ibbit-Lim himself; as a title of the Eblaite 
king Ibbi-Damu, attested in a seal from Old Assyrian Kanesh, and in an unpublished letter from 
Mari referring to a king from an unknown area, who refused demands for metal from king 
Aplahanda of Carchemish, who is known to have corresponded with Yasmah-Addu of Mari 
(Astour 2002: 133-41, 148; Owen and Veenker 1987). Otten (1988b: 292, n. 17) has connected 
the name found in the letter to the Meki in this text, arguing that the events could be dated to 
the time of Shamshi-Adad (also Archi 2002b: 25-7). It is disputed whether the three mentions 
of Meki all refer to the same person or show that Meki was maintained as a traditional title for 
kings in Ebla and perhaps the surrounding area. On the name Meki at Ebla and in the Song of 
Release also see Neu (1996: 406-7), Pettinato (1991: 20-4, 183-4). On the significance of the 
term “star” see above, 150. On the appearance of Zazalla in the Ebla archive of Tell Mardikh 
IIb1 (ca. 2300 sce) see Neu (1996: 480, with earlier references); Astour (2002: 149). For 
Agagalis at Ebla, see Pettinato (1991: 193). 

See Matthiae (2007: 10-11), citing communications by J.-J. Durand. 

Offerings were sent from Ebla to the Storm-god in Aleppo as well as made to him at Ebla. On 
the connections between Ebla and Aleppo see Archi (1999) and Matthiae (2003). For further 
details on the worship of the Storm-god of Aleppo at Ebla, see Chapter 10, 257. 
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formal features.”° It can be objected that Teshshub of Aleppo should not be 
conflated with the “powerful lord of Kummi” who plays such an important 
role in the Song of Release, but such careful distinctions are not valid for a 
people who came to see “Teshshub of Aleppo of/in Hattusa” as their city 
god.’ Certainly, Teshshub of Aleppo is equated with the Teshshub of 
Kummi born from the head of Kumarbi in a New Hittite Hurrian Invoca- 
tion of Teshshub of Aleppo performed in an itkalzi ritual, which says, “Your 


father, An(i), engendered you, ... your mother Kumarbi bore you, for 


Aleppo, to the throne.””® 


Other evidence for early interaction of the relevant sort between Anato- 
lians and Hurrians is the cult functionary halliyaris, who is mentioned in 
festival descriptions particularly from the Old Hittite period, for Dennis 
Campbell suggests that the term could be built off the Hurrian root hal- 


‘sing’ (cf. Hurr. halmi ‘song’).” The 'Uhalliyaris always appears in a group 
and usually plays the lyre.°° If this etymology is valid, then the TOMES al 
liyares indicate that early Hittite contact with the supralocal musical 
culture of Syro-Mesopotamia was mediated by Hurrians. 

It is probable that Hurrian-speaking attendants, indeed singers, accom- 


panied the statues of Hurrian gods brought to Hattusa by Hattusili.°’ 


5° The name of the Storm-god is frequently hidden behind the Sumerograms “U/10 or “ISKUR/ 
IM, but the Storm-god of Aleppo was surely named Teshshub rather than bearing his west 
Semitic name Adad when he first arrived at Hattusa. There is no relevant evidence for Hurrian 
presence from Aleppo itself. There were numerous Hurrian names in nearby Alalakh vu, part 
of the kingdom of Yamhad, of which Aleppo was the chief city (von Dassow 2008: 15-16, 70). It 
was attacked by Hattusili I on the same campaign as Ikinkalis (Annals of Hattusili I: CTH 4.0.A 
= KBo 10.2 i 15-18, translit. de Martino 2003: 34, 36; trans. G. Beckman in Chavalas 2006: 220). 
The cult of the Storm-god in the Near East is fully discussed in the magisterial work of 
Schwemer (2001), with Schwemer (2007), and also by Haas (1994: 314-39). On the worship of 
the Hurrianized west Semitic Storm-god at Hattusa see Schwemer (2001: 494-502) and 
Bachvarova (2009: 34-5, with earlier references). 

°7 Liver Oracle: CTH 570 = KUB 5.6 iv 9 (translit. and trans. Beckman, Bryce, and Cline 2011: 
204-5); see Popko (2002: 74) and Schwemer (2001: 496). Taracha (2008) argues for the 
additional identification of Teshshub of Kummani with Teshshub of Aleppo. 

°° Hurrian Fragments: CTH 791 = KUB 47.78 i 12/-15' (eds. Thiel and Wegner 1984: 189, 

196-213; translit. Trémouille 2005: 9, No. 8, following the interpretation and translation of 

Wilhelm 2003: 394-5). 

hal=iri > hal=(i)l > hall-, cf. “active participle” formant -iri (D. R. M. Campbell, email 

communications, July 23 and 24, 2010). 

6 On the 'halliyari-see Schuol (2004: 162), Klinger (1996: 752-3), suggesting a Hattic 

connection, and HEG (A-H: 131). 

One would expect that it would be standard procedure to take such valuable booty, as shown by 

complaints in the MH Prayer of Arnuwanda I and Ashmunikal to the Sun-goddess of Arinna that 

temple personnel, including the LONAR (‘singer’), were captured and enslaved by the enemy 

(CTH 375.1A = KUB 17.21 ii 10-11’, translit. von Schuler 1965: 154; trans. Singer 2002b: 41). See 
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Certainly gods expected the forms of worship to which they were 
accustomed.” A 'YNAR performs Akkadian incantations and songs 
for the imported goddess Pirinkir; he must have been trained in her 
cult.°° The festival of Istanuwa included Luwian “Songs of Thunder” 
for the Luwian Storm-god of the Vineyard.°* At an earlier time in 
Kanesh a musician of the Storm-god is attested, and at contemporary 
Ugarit there are singers of Ashtarte and of the Moon-god.°” Within the 
Hurrian cult at Hattusa there is mention of specific songs attached to 
particular gods.°° 

Of course, just because a king dragged off the statue of a foreign god, 
it does not follow that the god was integrated into state worship. 
However, the Old Hittite Puhanu Chronicle confirms that the Storm- 
god of Aleppo was in fact incorporated into the circle of gods whose 
worship was sanctioned by Old Hittite kings and in turn upheld 
their claims to kingship.’ This text, which presents a series of dramatic 
vignettes with few obvious connections among them, remains difficult 
to interpret, but the Hittite campaigns into north Syria and against 
the Hurrians seem to be mythologized, and the Storm-god of Aleppo 
plays an important role in the action. In one scene a bull with a 
crumpled horn is described, which seems to be a statue belonging to 
the cult of Teshshub of Aleppo brought back as booty,°* perhaps one of 
the very figurines Hattusili boasts of carrying off from Hassu. The 
damage suffered by the image is explained as the result of his efforts 
on behalf of the Hittites when they crossed the Taurus mountains on 
campaign to Syria. In the next section it is explained that at first the 


Schuol (2004: 169). Koitabashi (1998: 365-7) shows that in Ugarit also, singers were attached toa 
temple. 
© See further Bachvarova (2009: 36-7). 
° CTH 644: Fragments of Rituals Mentioning Pirinkir (ed. Beckman 1999a). 
®4 See Chapter 2,21. © Koitabashi (1998: 365-6). 
°° In the Drink-Offerings for the Throne of Hebat, “the singer C°NAR) steps forward and sings the 
song of the god,” and in a parallel passage, it is specified that the singer steps forward and sings 
the song of the Storm-god (CTH 701.d.4 = KUB 12.11 ii’ 29'-31’, translit. Salvini and Wegner 
1986: 306, No. 46; CTH 701.a,.1.B = KBo 23.15 iii 17’-18’, translit. Badali 1991: 191). 
CTH 16 (NS, with OH linguistic features), German trans. Haas (2006: 47-51); partial trans. 
H. A. Hoffner, Jr. in Hallo and Younger (1997: 184-5). See Gilan (2004a) for one recent 
transliteration, translation, and analysis, with references to earlier discussions. I follow much of 
his interpretation here. See Richter (2002: 306-10), Schwemer (2001: 494-5; 2008a: 153), and 
Singer (1994), all arguing for the early adoption of Teshshub of Aleppo in Hattusa. Most 
scholars have argued that Teshshub of Aleppo arrived at Hattusa at the beginning of the Empire 
period, for example Haas (1994: 553-4), J. L. Miller (2004: 461-2), and Popko (1998). 
68 Gilan (2004a: 278). 
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Storm-god of Aleppo ran from the Hittites, then he was brought over 
to “our” side because the Hittite king obeyed the command to worship 
him.” 

Mysterious as this text is, one thing is certain: the fact that this text was 
created during the Old Kingdom and copied into the New Hittite period 
indicates that the introduction of the Storm-god of Aleppo occurred in the 
Old Kingdom and was considered exceedingly important. It makes most 
sense to suggest that the event corresponds to the event mentioned in 
Annals of Hattusili I. The spread of the worship of Teshshub of Aleppo 
throughout a large part of the Near East was motivated by his strong 
connection with kingship, and this must have been the reason for his 
incorporation into the Hittite pantheon at a very early period, during a 
time in which the Hittites were first attempting to define their position on 
the world stage. 

Two phases can be distinguished, then, in the transmission of Hurro- 
Hittite song to the court of Hattusa. In both cases many of the texts in 
the performers’ repertoire were informed in part specifically by the cult 
of Teshshub and more generally by the cult practices they brought with 
them. The Song of Release belongs to the earlier phase; it arrived with 
Hattusili P's importation of Teshshub of Aleppo and was thematically 
related to the king’s activities in Syria. The second phase begins with the 
New Kingdom and the dynastic marriages with Kizzuwatna (Plain 
Cilicia), and it is connected to the importation of performers who took 
part in a set of festivals that supported an ideology of kingship, which 
will be discussed in a later chapter.’° The second phase was also when it 
was decided to write down the songs, which had originally only been 
orally performed. Perhaps the Song of Release was written down when it 
started to be performed in the Hittite court to commemorate deeds 
from Old Kingdom times, perhaps in the context of venerating kings 
from that earlier era, so as to justify the current interest of Tudhaliya 


® CTH 16.b.A = KBo 3.40 rev. 8/-11', with duplicate CTH 16.a.C = KBo 13.78 rev. 6’~10' (translit. 
and trans. Gilan 2004a: 268-70). Gilan (2004a: 274-6) sees a dispute between the Sun-goddess 
of Arinna, as leader of the Hittite army, and the Storm-god of Aleppo, in which the Hittite king, 
pregnantly referred to as the Sun-god (cf. the king’s usual appellation “My Sun-god”), is 
opposed to the Storm-god of Aleppo. In one of the scenes a man complains that he is being 
mistreated and speaks of an adversary that has been led to Arinna (CTH 16.a.A = KUB 31.4 + 
KBo 3.41 obv. 1-14, translit. and trans. Gilan 2004a: 265, 267). The mention of Arinna calls to 
mind the Sun-goddess of Arinna, to whom the booty which Hattusili brought from Syria was 
dedicated. 

”° On importation of festivals see Chapter 10, 258-60. 
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I/II in north Syria by referring to the earlier exploits of his royal 
ancestors in the same region.’ 


Conclusion 


I have argued that the tablets on which the Song of Release is preserved 
present to us an oral-derived text. Its purpose, to honor the Syrianized 
Hurrian Storm-god, Teshshub of Aleppo, explains why and how it came to 
Hattusa. In the later parts of this book I will continue to argue that 
importation and syncretization of gods motivated the transfer, reworking, 
and combining of storylines attached to them. In addition, the Song of 
Release gained meaning from its audience’s knowledge of the practices of 
royal ancestor veneration and reinforced the need to commemorate the 
royal dead properly. The fact that the practices portrayed in the song, the 
actual practices attested from third-millennium Ebla, and those from 
second-millennium Hattusa were so similar is not irrelevant, for, as will 
be discussed in the following chapter, internationally recognized tech- 
niques of royal ancestor veneration were used by local courts to connect 
themselves to world history. And, knowledge of world history spread by 
means of the epics and legends found throughout the Near East that 
eventually reached Greece. 


7” Tt has been suggested that the Song of Release supported the ambitions of king Tudhaliya I/II “to 
repeat Mursili I’s great deeds in upper Syria” (Matthiae 2006b: 85; also see Matthiae 2007: 
20-1). On Tudhaliya’s campaigns in Syria see Bryce (2005: 123, 140-1). 
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Sargon, king of the world, was victorious (in) 34 battles. He destroyed 
their (city) walls as far as the shore of the sea . He moored the ships of 
Melubha, Magan, and Tilmun at the quay of Agade. Sargon, the king, 
bowed down to the god Dagan in Tuttul. He (the god Dagan) gave to him 
(Sargon) the Upper Land: Mari, Iarmutti, and Ebla as far as the Cedar 
Forest and the Silver Mountains. 5,400 men daily eat in the presence of 
Sargon, the king to whom the god Enlil gave no rival. As for the one who 
destroys this inscription, may the god Anum destroy his name. 

Sargon Inscription 11.1-42' 


Introduction 


In this chapter I explore the reception and use of legends about the 
Akkadian conqueror Sargon the Great and his grandson Naram-Sin, both 
by the Hittites and by the Greeks. Just as the Hittite court narrativized 
historical events using Sargonic legend as a model,” a similar process 
occurred, I suggest, when the Homeric tradition later absorbed the story- 
lines of Anatolian myths and legends to structure the Greek communal 
memory of their legendary past in Anatolia. Furthermore, the function of 
Sargonic legend for the Hittites may shed light on why Near Eastern 
mythico-historical narrative poetry (“epic”) continued to spread farther 
west. When the Hittite court co-opted Sargonic legend, I will argue, it was 
able to link itself to the widely recognized world of Mesopotamia; Sargon 
also provided a role model for the first Hittite Great King, Hattusili I, and 
later kings of the Hittite empire. 

The Hittites show they were well aware of the implications of the historio- 
graphic tradition, which on the one hand provided admonitory examples for 


| Trans. Frayne (1993: 28-9). 

> My discussion of the reception of Sargonic legend in Anatolia is based on the insightful studies 
of van de Mieroop (2000) and Beckman (2001b). Also see Bachvarova (2012a) for discussion of 
the reception of Sargonic myth at Hattusa, with special attention paid to the sarrena ritual 
discussed below. 
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current rulers, empowering the performers who were masters of such 
privileged access to the past, and on the other legitimated kingship by the 
association with legendary kings. All these factors may have given cachet to 
storytellers performing the mythico-historical traditions represented by 
legends about Sargon and Naram-Sin not only at Hattusa, but also in 
courts west of Hattusa. I suggest that bards continued to maintain their 
prestige by claiming privileged knowledge of stories about the distant past 
and faraway places into the Early Iron Age, and they continued to deploy 
variations of the same storylines. This explains how motifs and storylines 
attached to the Sargonic kings are also found in Homeric epic, even as the 
indivual characters of Sargon and Naram-Sin were effaced. In particular, as 
I will show, the story of Hector is derived from the primary storyline 
associated with Naram-Sin, that of a king unable to interpret the omens of 
the gods correctly, who is therefore responsible for the destruction of his city. 

Finally, as I argued in Chapter 3, the most likely means of transmission 
of such narratives from Near Easterners to Greeks was oral performance 
rather than a written text. In order to understand how the storylines 
discussed here reached Greek-speakers, it is necessary to continue to 
explore the relationship of written texts to oral traditions. The legends of 
Sargon and Naram-Sin provide an opportunity to do so. I focus particularly 
on how written and oral traditions about Sargonic heroes interacted with 
each other, to help explain how we can use written texts to get at oral 
traditions. I also discuss evidence for Hurro-Hittite oral traditions about the 
Akkadian kings that connect them to the Kumarbi cycle. I argue that this 
evidence, from an invocation ritual for dead deified kings (the sarrena 
ritual), can be combined with the evidence of a small fragment of a Hurrian 
narrative song about Sargon to show that both Akkadian emperors were 
sung of in the same genre of narrative song to which the Kumarbi cycle, the 
Song of Gilgamesh, and the Song of Release belonged. This ritual also shows 
how local courts could insert themselves into world history by placing an 
ancestor into a king list that included famous kings from far away and long 
ago. Lastly, it allows us to discuss the interplay between extended narratives 
and the king lists or genealogies that served as indexes, so to speak, or large- 
scale frameworks structuring relations between individual narratives. 
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Sargon (2340-2285 sce), having seizing the throne of Kish in an apparent 
coup d’état, was the first to unify southern and northern Mesopotamia into 
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a single empire. His exploits and those of his grandson Naram-Sin 
(2260-2224 BcE), whose supposed failure as a leader served as a foil to 
his grandfather’s successes,’ excited the imagination of succeeding gener- 
ations well into the first millennium sce.’ Scribes continued to copy 
inscriptions extolling their deeds, some of them, such as the inscription 
quoted at the beginning of this chapter, claiming to have been originally 
inscribed on votive statues of the kings.” Their names appear in quite a few 
historical omens, which were tidbits of admonitory history.° And, both 
kings were featured in a variety of full-length mythico-historical 
“Jegends,”’ some purporting to be transcriptions from nariis (stelae),” but 
still betraying influence from otherwise lost oral traditions about the 
Sargonic kings.” In fact, although the legends of Sargon the Great are well 
known to us because of the interest scribes took in them, we can also 
discern a strong, adaptable, and multilingual oral tradition telling of his 
deeds and voyages, especially in Anatolia. Sargonic legend interacted with 
the Gilgamesh tradition and inspired the Hittite king Hattusili I as he 
aspired to place his kingdom on the world stage. 


w 


Beckman (2001b: 87-8). 

* Nearly all of the texts concerning the reigns of these two kings post-date them by several 
centuries. An insightful overview of the primary sources, their claims, and the issues with them 
is provided by van de Mieroop (1999: 59-76). Also see J. G. Westenholz (1997: 1-3; 2010). There 
are two schools of thought concerning the claims presented in the legends of Sargon and 
Naram-Sin. While some consider the traditions to contain a kernel of truth (e.g., J. G. 
Westenholz 1998: 13-14), others think that the events and ideas current at the time that the 
tablets were written influenced the narratives (e.g., Liverani 1993: 52-6). 

See Jonker (1995: 110-14) on copying the inscriptions, sometimes collected in so-called 
Sammeltafeln (compilation tablets). Gelb and Kienast (1990: 129-56) present an overview of the 
sources of copied inscriptions. 

Van de Mieroop (1999: 32-3). The Sargon omens are collected in Lewis (1980: 135-40). 

See J. G. Westenholz (1997: 21-3) on the term “legend.” I use it for convenience rather than 
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because I fully agree with the division of myth, legend, and epic, which represents our modern 
categories, not the indigenous Late Bronze Age genre categories. I do feel uncomfortable 
applying the term “epic” for quite short texts that are not necessarily part of a larger “mental 
text.” (See Chapter 2, 22, for more discussion of the term “epic.”) 

J. G. Westenholz (1997: 16-20) reviews the study of narii-literature. 

See J. G. Westenholz (1983: 331; 1992, especially p. 144; 2011: 285-6). Many of the examples of 
Sargonic legends “should be regarded as either exercise compositions made once and for all by 
the student on the basis of the ancient stories, or adaptations by the scribes of the stories for 


oo 
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some contemporary purpose, all based on an essentially oral tradition” (J. G. Westenholz 1983: 
331). The stylistic differences between the different tales show they do not belong to a single 
formally defined genre. See the discussions of each legend in J. G. Westenholz (1997). On the 
other hand, two pseudo-letters from Sargon that turn into scholastic lists are clearly for the 
entertainment of scribes (ed. and trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 141-69). 


The Anatolian reception of legends of Sargon 


One focus of Sargonic legend was his travels to Anatolia, and Sargon’s 
exploits there situated the Hittites on the periphery of an empire whose 
center was Akkade,’° just as the Cedar Forest episode in the Gilgamesh 
tradition placed the Hittites on the edge of the world explored by the 
legendary king of Uruk. The Hittite reception of Sargonic legend thus gives 
a window into how a peripheral kingdom might react to and manipulate 
the conceptions projected onto it by the center, and it can provide us with 
some valuable analogies with which we can reconstruct the Greeks’ reac- 
tion to their position on the periphery of the Near Eastern world and how 
it might have shaped the absorption of elements of the Near Eastern 
narrative tradition into Greek epic. 

Several lines of transmission to Anatolia can be traced for stories about 
Sargon: one via the Old Assyrian merchant colonies in Anatolia, in par- 
ticular Kanesh, a second from scribal schools of Mesopotamia and/or 
north Syria, and a just barely detectable orally transmitted tradition from 
the Hurrians, probably coming from north Syria, which is revealed by the 
fragment of a Hurro-Hittite song mentioning Sargon and the sarrena 
ritual." 

Evidence for the first line of transmission comes from a tablet from the 
merchants’ colony of Anatolian Kanesh, modern Kiiltepe, which shows 
that the deeds of Sargon were commemorated in Anatolia already in the 
Old Assyrian period.'* The Old Assyrian Sargon Legend, certainly not part 


10 There is evidence that Naram-Sin, at least, did extend his reach quite far west. Archaeological 
evidence in the form of stamped bricks bearing Naram-Sin’s name shows that his building 
projects extended to Tell Brak/Nagar. A stele depicting eastern Mediterranean goods and 
people as booty and captives from a campaign of Naram-Sin indicates that his army 
managed to reach the Mediterranean shore (Mellink 1963; A. Westenholz 1999: 47-8; 

J. G. Westenholz 1998: 13-14). Inscriptions referring to Naram-Sin have been found on 
Cythera and at Kourion on Cyprus, but how they got there is unknown (Dalley and Reyes 
1998: 87). Also see Alster and Oshima (2007: 5, n. 27) for further material evidence of Sargonic 
forays to the west. 

J. G. Westenholz (2011: 286-91) discusses all the possible lines of transmission, including some 
not touched on here. 

This is a very difficult text. I make no claims to understand it. See van de Mieroop (2000) and 
Alster and Oshima (2007, with further references), who provide transliterations with 
translations and full discussions; Foster (2005: 71-5), noting correspondences with Gilgamesh 
that he considers to be parodic; and Cavigneaux (2005), with additional comparisons to 
Gilgamesh. I use Alster and Oshima’s translation here. It is evident that in Old Assyrian times 
Sargon and his grandson were considered worthy of imitation, as two Old Assyrian rulers bore 
their names. See Kuhrt (1995: 82-6) on the (sparse) evidence for the Old Assyrian kings. These 
two kings’ reigns roughly coincide with level 1 at Kiiltepe, the period in which this text was 
written down. See van de Mieroop (2000: 136) on the conflating of Sargon of Akkade and 
Sargon I of Assyria. 
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of a fixed scribal tradition, is presented as the first-person boast of Sargon 
about various exploits - some rather odd. This erudite and punning text 
mimics claims made by Sargonic inscriptions. For example, the Sargon 
inscription quoted at the beginning of this chapter boasts, “He (the god 
Dagan) gave to him (Sargon) the Upper Land: Mari, Iarmuti, and Ebla as 
far as the Cedar Forest and the Silver Mountains.’ 5,400 men daily eat in 
the presence of Sargon, the king to whom the god Enlil gave no rival.”"* 


The Kiltepe text similarly proclaims: 


5-7 From sunrise to sunset I took possession of the land, and 

8-9 ina single day I delivered battle to 70 cities. 

10-11 I captured their princes and destroyed their cities. 

11-13 I swore by Adad, the lord of strength, and Star, lady of battle. 


19 ... 1,000 oxen and 6,000 sheep 
20 I used to slaughter every day. 
21-2 7,000 were my “heroes” (qd-[r]a-du), who used to eat ribsteaks 


every day before me ...'” 


The locations of many of the various places Sargon boasts he has con- 
quered in the autobiographical pseudo-inscription fall within the ambit of 
Kanesh, in eastern Anatolia and northern Syria; besides Kanesh they 
include Amurru, Hahhu, Hatti, and Alashiya (Cyprus). Moreover, the text 
from Kiiltepe makes reference also to specific themes and places featured 
in the Sargon and Naram-Sin legends found at Hattusa; for example, 
Sargon’s extended stay of “seven years, a month, and fifteen days” at the 
lavish meal (according to one reading of the pun in I. 42)'® bears compari- 
son with Sargon’s extended stay enjoying the riches of Purushanda in 
Sargon, King of Battle.'’ It is certainly possible that there was some 
continuity in the transmission of Sargonic legends in Anatolia across the 
gap in our information between ca. 1900 BcE and ca. 1600-1500 BczE. It 
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Possibly the Taurus Mountains. See the discussion of silver sources based on lead isotope 
analysis in Yener ef al. (1998: 550-5). And, on Anatolia as a place famed for silver, see 
Chapter 2, 51-2. 

18 Sargon 11.20-8 (trans. Frayne 1993: 28-9); see van de Mieroop (2000: 150-1). 

Trans. Alster and Oshima (2007: 10). For the boast concerning the large numbers of animals 
slaughtered for the feast, compare the hospitality scene in the Song of Release, KBo 32.13; see 
Chapter 5, 125. 

The relevant phrase ina ikiltim can mean ‘in darkness’ or ‘at eating’, see trans. Alster and 
Oshima (2007: 10, with p. 14). 

See van de Mieroop (2000: 149-53), comparing themes and places that appear in the tablet to 
those in other Sargonic legends. Also see Torri (2009: 112-13), comparing the Old Assyrian 
Sargon Legend with Sargon, King of Battle. 
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could have been solely in writing and the province of scribes, possibly 
entertaining themselves by composing one-off texts, but we should 
also accept the likelihood of orally told legends within Anatolia,'® in 
addition to the later transmission directly from Mesopotamia through 
scribes. This has long been acknowledged, as has the possibility of trans- 
mission via north Syrian scribes, where kings were also emulating Sargon 
and Naram-Sin."” 

I turn now to the Akkadian texts at Hattusa that appear to have been 
brought there by the scribes. The legend Sargon, King of Battle is well 
represented at Hattusa. It is one of at least four extant narratives ranging 
in date from Old Babylonian to Late Assyrian that tell a roughly similar 
story of Sargon making a bold voyage into the unknown.” He, like 
Gilgamesh, enters deep into a hostile forest, battles darkness, and travels 
to the end of the world to plunder the natural resources of strange lands.”' 


'8 Beckman (2001b: 89), van de Mieroop (2000: 142-4, 157-8), J. G. Westenholz (2010: 38-9). 
'® Scribes were possibly included among the deportees from Babylon that Mursili I took to the 
land of Hatti (Telipinu Proclamation: CTH 19.11.A = KBo 3.1 i 30-1, translit. Hoffmann 1984: 
18; trans. P. Goedegebuure in Chavalas 2006: 230). Cf. Beckman (1983b: 100, 102-4) on scribes 
from north Syria and some coming directly from Mesopotamia. Also see Chapter 1, 8-9. 
Beckman (2001b: 86) focuses on scribes as the conduit of knowledge about the Sargonic kings. 
A son of a Babylonian scribe wrote down CTH 819 = KBo 19.99, a version of the Cuthean 
Legend of Naram-Sin. See n. 108 below. See Steiner (1999: 430-3, 436-7) on the north Syrian 
kings’ imitation of the Sargonic kings, one of the ways in which the Hurrians would have had 
access to the Sargonic tradition. This theory is critiqued by J. G. Westenholz (2011: 287). 
Sargon, the Conquering Hero (OB, often grouped with MB Sargon, King of Battle, translit. and 
trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 59-77; trans. Foster 2005: 107-12); Sargon in Foreign Lands (OB, 
translit. and trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 78-93); Sargon the Lion (OB/MB, translit. and trans. 
J. G. Westenholz 1997: 94-100); Sargon, King of Battle (MB and SB, translit. and trans. J. G. 
Westenholz 1997: 102-39). 

In Sargon in Foreign Lands, reaching the Cedar Forest is a momentous occasion (i 12/-15', 
translit. and trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 82-3). Sargon sits in darkness in the Old Assyrian 
Sargon Legend (41-3, see Alster and Oshima 2007: 4, 14). He battles darkness in the forest in 
Sargon the Conquering Hero (59-64, translit. and trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 70-1) and 
Sargon in Foreign Lands (iv 9’-11’, translit. and trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 90-1). A cloud of 
dust darkens the scene when Gilgamesh fights Huwawa (Epic of Gilgamesh SB v 135-6, translit. 
and trans. George 2003: 608-9), and he goes through darkness when traveling the path of the 
sun to the end of the world (SB 1x 138-71, translit. and trans. George 2003: 670-3). See 
Chapter 4, 105, for a parallel with the Odyssey. The opponent of Sargon in Sargon, King of Battle 
and Sargon the Conquering Hero is connected to Utnapishtim, the antediluvian sage at the end 
of the world whom Gilgamesh seeks. He is called Nur-Daga[n] (Hittite Sargon, King of Battle: 
CTH 310.4 = KBo 13.46 ii 8’; see Giiterbock 1969: 18), Nur-daggal (Akkadian Sargon, King of 
Battle, EA 359, translit. and trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 108-31), or Uta-rapashtim (Akk. 
Sargon the Conquering Hero 58, translit. and trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 68-9). Sargon, Nur- 
Dagan, king of Purushanda, and Utnapishtim all appear together in the Late Babylonian Map of 
the World (obv. 10’, translit. and trans. Horowitz 1998: 22-3), an Akkadian text that explores 
the concept of the outer limits of the world. On the conflation of Ut-napishtim, Uta-rapashtim, 
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Hittite scribes also brought the story to Egyptian Amarna, where the best 
preserved exemplar is found. In Middle Babylonian, it bears clear marks 
of Hittite mediation in the ductus and Akkadian dialect.** 

In the Amarna version of Sargon, King of Battle, the action begins when 
Sargon declares his desire to attack a city (Kanesh?; the signs are damaged), 
but his soldiers shrink from the challenge of the arduous journey, and the 
king turns his attention to Purushanda, a merchant colony in Anatolia 
that once was an enemy of Anitta (ca. 1725 BcE), the first Hittite king 
to leave a record of his achievements.*’ Meanwhile, merchants urge the 
king on, and he asks for directions to this place where he has never gone. 
The similarities to the prelude of Gilgamesh’s visit to the Cedar Forest are 
manifest.** Anatolia’s wealth of minerals and exotic trees is described, and 
the land is perhaps comparable to Shiduri’s jeweled garden at the edge of 
the world.” After a break, the action picks up at the court of Nur-daggal in 
Purushanda. The king doubts that Sargon will be able to negotiate his way 
across the river and through the tangled underbrush and mountainous 
terrain, but Nur-daggal is quickly proved wrong and must pay his respects 
to Sargon, who enjoys his time at the palace so much that he stays for over 
three years. The description of the road to Purushanda, which is only 
found in the version of Sargon, King of Battle from Amarna, can be 


and Nur-daggal, see George (2003: 152), van de Mieroop (2000: 137-8), and J. G. Westenholz 
(1997: 57-8, 102-3). For more on his name see below, n. 31. Interactions between Sargonic 
legend and the Epic of Gilgamesh are discussed by Foster (2005: 72), Glassner (1985), van de 
Mieroop (1999: 65, 70-1; 2000: 133, 138). 

2 FA 359 (translit. and trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 108-31; Izre’el 1997: 66-75; discussion J. G. 
Westenholz 2011: 291-2). The unpublished M.A. thesis of Gilan (2000) provides an insightful 
analysis of the Sargonic legends at Hattusa, and a useful new edition of the Hittite Sargon, King 
of Battle text. I thank him for making it available to me. The text is composed in MB peripheral 
Akkadian: “In general, it seems to reflect features of the Syro-Anatolian dialects of Akkadian” 
(J. G. Westenholz 1997: 105). It is in a variation of the older Hittite hand (see Gilan 2000: 28, 
pace Izre’el 1997: 71), as is in fact typical of the Amarna tablets (Wilhelm 1984: 650-1). 
Beckman went as far as suggesting to J. G. Westenholz (1997: 105) that the tablet was imported 
from Anatolia. Gilan (2000: 27-8) reviews the discussion perceptively. There is another 
Akkadian fragment of Sargon, King of Battle at Amarna: EA 375 (translit. and trans. J. G. 
Westenholz 1997: 132-3; Izre’el 1997: 87-8). 

3 CTH 1: Proclamation of Anitta (trans. H. A. Hoffner, Jr. in Hallo and Younger 1997: 182-4) 
speaks of how he conquered it. On Anitta, see Chapter 1, 8, n. 27. It has been argued that 
Purushanda is the site Acem Hoyiik, but Barjamovic (2010: 14) argues that it is a site northwest 
of the Eber Lake, Bolvadin Uchéyiik. 

*4 Epic of Gilgamesh SB 1 213-301 (translit. and trans. George 2003: 566-71). 

5 SB 1x 172-93 (translit. and trans. George 2003: 672-5). We may also compare CTH 822: The 
Merchants’ Tale (ed. and trans. Ko’ak 2003; trans. and discussion Haas 2006: 220), a small 
fragment of a story possibly embedded in a ritual (so Kogak), in which merchants describe 
their wares. 
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compared with that of the road to the Cedar Forest in the Hittite Song of 
Gilgamesh, ° and it shows that some kind of interaction between the 
two traditions could have occurred specifically in Syro-Anatolia. Because 
“[a]t the beginning of the Hittite kingdom Purushanda had been a powerful 
and dreadful adversary” of Anitta, Giulia Torri suggests this story is the 
product of Anatolian and specifically Hittite interest in Sargonic legend.” 
The Hittite versions of Sargon, King of Battle found at Hattusa “seem to 
be free adaptations of the same legendary material.”** In the best preserved 
of the six Hittite exemplars (none of which is particularly well preserved),”” 
some differences from the Amarna text can be picked out, the most 
interesting changes being the addition of dreams. One is sent to Sargon 
to start the action,” while to Nur-daggal”" is sent a lying dream like that of 
Agamemnon’s in Book 2 of the Iliad, in which the goddess Ishtar promises 


26 EA 349 rev. 5’ (translit. and trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 122-3); Song of Gilgamesh: CTH 341 
ut.1.Eg = KBo 10.47 iii 12'-14' (translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT). See Beckman (2003: 
44, n. 56). The equivalent description in the SB version (v 9, translit. and trans. George 2003: 
602-3) is much briefer. 

Torri (2009: 114), arguing that Anitta’s conquest of Purushanda inspired the story about 
Sargon’s conquest of the merchant colony; see further J. G. Westenholz (2011: 290-4). In 
Sargon the Conquering Hero and Sargon in Foreign Lands, he goes not to Purushanda but to 
Marhashi and/or Shimmurra, the gateway to Hurrian territory. Note that the two SB exemplars 
from outside Amarna are only small fragments, with no mention of place names, so we cannot 


27 


state where Sargon was presented as going in these versions. The OB (late seventeenth-century) 
fictional letter from Ur purporting to be from Sargon (translit. and trans. J. G. Westenholz 
1997: 148-69) mentions the Anatolian town, showing that interest in Purushanda was not 
simply the result of MB interest in Anatolia (Gilan 2000: 34). Torri (2009: 115-16) suggests that 
the letter could show that an OH legend of Sargon warring against the Hittites’ traditional 
enemy made its way to Mesopotamia. The Old Assyrian Sargon Legend from Kiiltepe shows that 
Anitta could have had access to stories about Sargon, and that new stories, which 
anachronistically catered to the interests of Old Assyrian merchants, could have been 
transmitted back to Mesopotamia by the merchant network (van de Mieroop 2000: 143-5). 

28 J. G. Westenholz (1997: 102). 

? CTH 310 = KBo 54.1 (translit. Groddek 2010a: 1), CTH 310.1 = KBo 3.9, CTH 310.2 = KBo 3.10, 
CTH 310.3 = KBo 12.1 (translit. Rieken 2001: 578-9), CTH 310.4 = KBo 13.46 (partial translit. 
Meriggi 1968: 261-2), CTH 310.5 = KBo 22.6+ (partial translit. Groddek 2008: 13-19, 79, 90; 
Rieken 2001: 578-9), CTH 310? (311?) = KBo 57.269, a small fragment mentioning merchants 
(translit. Groddek 2011b: 139-40). Most have been transliterated, translated, and commented 
on by Gilan (2000). Also see trans. and discussion of Haas (2006: 68-71). All are New Hittite 


except for KBo 12.1, which is Late New Hittite and riddled with false archaisms (Rieken 2001). 
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CTH 310.5 = KBo 22.6 i 6’ (translit. Rieken 2001: 578; trans. Haas 2006: 69). 

Labeled here Nurdahhi (KBo 22.6 i 22’), which could be interpreted as Hurrian Nawar-tahe 
‘man of Nawar’. Archi (2000; 2007b: 197) thus suggests that the Hittite Sargon, King of Battle 
comes from a Hurrian version, arguing that scribes replaced the Hurrian name Nawar-tahe 
with Nur-Dagan. (The signs GAN and HE are very similar.) J. G. Westenholz (2010: 45, n. 17; 
2011: 288), pointing out that another Hittite version calls him Nur-Dagan (see n. 21), prefers an 
opposite scribal error, starting from the Akkadian Nur-Dagan ‘light of Dagan’. It is possible that 
a Hurrian-speaking Hittite scribe was responsible for the error. 
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him victory in battle.** Such differences suggest that, although these texts 
were produced by scribes, possibly for their own entertainment, they 
picked up on a flexible oral tradition that was known beyond scribal circles. 

Finally, although the Hittite Sargon, King of Battle does not belong to the 
genre of Hurro-Hittite song,” Sargon, “lord of Akkade,” does appear, 
along with Shawushka of Nineveh, a child, and a man named Ashnuri, 
in a Hurrian fragment that shows characteristics of the genre.* This scrap 
is vitally important because it confirms that, although as a rule Akkadian 
legends about Sargon were not composed in the literary hymno-epic 
dialect used for the Epic of Gilgamesh,” Sargon could appear in the same 
Hurrian narrative tradition that praised Gilgamesh and sang of the 
destruction of Ebla. It can be surmised that the stories told of him were 
not wildly different from those that are preserved, focusing on his prowess 
as a conqueror of and voyager into unknown lands. This fragment is one of 
the two pieces of evidence for an orally transmitted Hurrian tradition 
about the Sargonic kings, the other being the sarrena ritual, to be discussed 
in a later section of this chapter. 

Parallels among Sargonic legend, the Gilgamesh story, and the Song of 
Release give the impression that we are looking at the tip of a second- 
millennium iceberg of oral legends feeding off each other to build a 
thematically coherent ancient mythical history. It is exactly in this history 
that the Hittites were interested in participating. Several parallels between 
the Sargonic and Gilgamesh traditions have already been mentioned, and 
from their earliest attestations the traditions concerning Sargon and 
Naram-Sin can be seen to be interacting with the Gilgamesh tradition. 
Thus, Naram-Sin boasts of killing a wild bull,°° as Gilgamesh and Enkidu 


32 CTH 310.5 = KBo 22.6 i 21'-8’ (translit. Rieken 2001: 578; trans. Haas 2006: 70). 

ae Frequentatives are used ad sensum (KBo 22.6 i 9’, iv 19’, 22’), and memiskiwan dais appears 
only once (KBo 22.6 i 17’, translit. and trans. Giiterbock 1969: 19, 21), otherwise forms of the 
verb te- are used. There is no inverted word order or clitic doubling, and it is not scannable. 
Thus, it shows none of the markers of Hurro-Hittite narrative song, on which see Chapter 2, 36, 
with n. 62, and 42-3. 

** Hurrian Mythological-Historical Fragments: CTH 775.D.2 = KUB 31.3 (translit. Salvini and 

Wegner 2004: 37-8, discussion p. 17, No. 6), briefly mentioned by J. G. Westenholz (2011: 

288). The scrap shares vocables with other mythical-historical texts: a-za-al-ti-li, i-sa-am-me- 

e-ni, ha-a-ni, ma-an-zu-u-ra, pa-ri-ya, Sa-a-wa,-a-al-li, zu-vi-ul-tu. It is possible to 

reconstruct the introduction to direct speech [alumai=n] qatiya (see Trémouille 2000: 136, 

with earlier references, on the formula and Chapter 2, 42 here), and the voluntative verb 

azaltili must belong to a direct quote. 

Although the two SB exemplars of Sargon, King of Battle are not in the hymno-epic style, they 

do have some poetic features (J. G. Westenholz 1983: 335; 1997: 105-7; Izre’el 1997: 72-3). 

Naram-Sin 23.9-14 (translit. and trans. Frayne 1993: 127), found in two OB copies. 
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killed the Bull of Heaven; both leaders boast of ruling the Cedar Forest or 
Mountains;*” and, Naram-Sin boasts of cutting down cedars for building 
projects as Gilgamesh did.°® In turn, the story of Gilgamesh’s deeds seems 
to be influenced by the Sargonic kings’ legendary accomplishments, for in 
the Akkadian versions of the epic the location of the Cedar Mountains, the 
home of Huwawa, has been moved to the west, where Naram-Sin sought 
his cedars, in the Amanus mountain range between north Syria and south- 
eastern Anatolia, whereas in the Sumerian lay Gilgamesh and Huwawa it 
had been to the east, in Iran.”” 

In addition, Sargonic legends and/or a local Syro-Anatolian version of 
the Gilgamesh story mentioning Ebla may have interacted with the narra- 
tive tradition that resulted in the Song of Release. Inscriptions attributed to 
both Sargon and Naram-Sin claim that each conquered Ebla, sometimes 
specifying “as far as the Cedar Forest,”*° while in at least one Old Baby- 
lonian version of the Epic of Gilgamesh, the heroes come near Ebla as they 
approach the Cedar Mountains.*’ It is impossible to confirm which Sar- 
gonic king could in fact be responsible for the destruction of Ebla in the 
second half of the third millennium, and indeed the city’s destruction may 
merely have been incorporated into Sargonic legend,” but the Hittite king 


°7 Sargon 11.20-6; 12.13’-21' (translit. and trans. Frayne 1993: 28-31), both part of an OB 
Sammeltafel extant in two copies; Naram-Sin 25.1-16 (translit. and trans. Frayne 1993: 130), 
found in two OB copies; 26 i 21-9 (translit. and trans. Frayne 1993: 132-3). A year name 
commemorates the voyage of Naram-Sin to the Cedar Forest (translit. and trans. Frayne 1993: 
86). Another year name commemorates his cutting down cedars either in the Amanus 
Mountains (so Frayne 1993: 86) or in Lebanon (so George 2003: 94). 
°8 Naram-Sin 29 rev. 8’-10! (translit. and trans. Frayne 1993: 140). Other Mesopotamian kings 
also boasted of cutting down cedars for building projects, see George (2003: 93-4). 
3° On the shift of the locations of the Cedar Forest from east to west, influenced by Sargonic 
exploits, see George (2003: 20, 93-4) and Chapter 3, 71, n. 75. In the Sumerian version, the 
Sun-god Utu is supposed to take particular interest in Gilgamesh’s activities in the Cedar 
Mountains (e.g., Gilgamesh and Huwawa A 1-12, trans. Black et al. 2004: 344). The Zagros 
mountains are the home of Utu. But, an OB text states that Huwawa’s dying cries broke 
apart Mounts Sirion and Lebanon (Ishchali 31’, translit. and trans. George 2003: 262-3, 
discussion 266). In the SB version the heroes come near Mount Lebanon (rv 4, translit. and 
trans. George 2003: 588-9), and their fighting breaks apart Sirara (the SB form of the 
mountain’s name) and Lebanon (v 134, translit. and trans. George 2003: 608-9). 
Sargon 11.20-8, 12.13/18’ (translit. and trans. Frayne 1993: 28-31); Naram-Sin 26 passim, 27 
(translit. and trans. Frayne 1993: 132-6); 1004 (translit. and trans. Frayne 1993: 163); 2005 
(translit. and trans. Frayne 1993: 167). 
Schoyen, 26 (translit. and trans. George 2003: 234-5), most likely from Babylonia (Larsa, 
George 2009: xvi). See George (2003: 94, 225-6) and George (2009: 29-36) with an updated 
discussion and edition with translation. 
The dating of the relevant archaeological layer, Tell Mardikh 11b1, has been disputed. See 
summary of Klengel (1992: 22-3) and comments of van de Mieroop (1999: 60). Astour (1992; 
2002: 58-76) argues that the destruction, which he views as caused by an accidental fire, 
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who later destroyed Ebla again ca. 1600 BcE would have been well aware 
of the mythico-historical import of his deed.*” 

Hattusili was certainly well aware of the Akkadian conqueror’s exploits 
and vied with him in the working of great deeds, for the Annals of 
Hattusili I compare the Hittite king to Sargon, both implicitly and 
explicitly.“* Beginning in the third person, then changing into a first- 
person narrative, the Annals present a litany of cities attacked and sacked, 
and precious, highly crafted goods brought back from various cities, 
especially from Hattusili’s campaigns in eastern Anatolia and north Syria, 
a telling contrast to the precious raw materials brought back from the 
edge of the world by Gilgamesh, Sargon, and Naram-Sin. The periphery 
is raiding the center, not the other way around. Hattusili dwells particu- 
larly on the destruction of Hahhu and Hassu, two cities that were part of 
the Old Assyrian network of trading colonies and were mentioned in the 
legends concerning Sargon and Naram-Sin.*” Just as Sargon is compared 
to a lion in his legends, so Hattusili twice compares himself to a lion,*® 
and Hattusili closes the episode of his destruction of Hahhu with a 
supreme boast: 


should be dated before the time of either Naram-Sin or Sargon, and further that “Naram-Sin’s 
Ebla, always mentioned together with Armanum, is in all likelihood not the north Syrian Ebla 
at all” (Astour 2002: 65). Archi and Biga (2003) detail a set of synchronisms between Mari, 
Babylon, and Ebla to argue that Ebla was destroyed by Mari about ten years before Sargon 
seized power. Over the years Ebla’s excavator, Paolo Matthiae, has debated whether Naram- 
Sin or Sargon was the most likely conqueror. Currently he considers Sargon to be in fact 
responsible for the destruction of Tell Mardikh mb1 (Matthiae 2006b; 2007; 2008: 96-8). 
® See Chapter 5, 111-12, on the Hittite destruction of Tell Mardikh mb. 
** The Annals of Hattusili I (CTH 4) describe the events of five years, not necessarily contiguous. 
The Annals are found in two separate, slightly deviating versions in Hittite and Akkadian (the 
latter in only one copy). It is a matter of dispute which version is the original and which the 
translation, a question made more difficult by the fact that the Akkadian version, found only in 
a NS tablet, shows evidence of being redacted over time, see Devecchi (2005: 26-32) and, in 
more detail, Melchert (1978). The Hittite version has been edited and translated by de Martino 
(2003: 21-80); the Akkadian version by Devecchi (2005); an English translation is provided by 
G. Beckman in Chavalas (2006: 219-22). The Annals of Hattusili I are the first example of 
annalistic history at Hattusa, and the genre could be related to Middle Assyrian annalistic 
history (Klinger 2001a: 285; Tadmor 1977). 
In Sargon, the Conquering Hero the golden armor of Sargon’s soldiers comes from Hassu (48-9, 
translit. and trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997). Hahhu is mentioned in the OB Gula-AN and the 
Seventeen Kings (5’, translit and trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 250-1), and the Old Assyrian 
Sargon Legend (62, translit. and trans. Alster and Oshima 2007: 10-11). 
“0 Sargon the Lion obv. 16'-17’, rev. 9’ (translit. and trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 96-9); Annals of 
Hattusili I: CTH 4.1.A = KBo 10.2 ii 18, iii 1 (translit. de Martino 2003: 52, 64; trans. 
G. Beckman in Chavalas 2006: 221). On Hattusili’s use of the lion simile see Collins (1998). 
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No one [before had crossed] the Euphrates.*” I myself, the Great King, 
T[{abarna, on foot] crossed it. My armies crossed [behind me] on foot. 
Sarg[on had cross]ed it, he defea[ted] the troops of Hahhu, but he di[d] 
nothing [to Hahhu]. He did not burn it down with fire. He did not [. . .] 
to Tarhun of Heaven. And, I, the Great King, Tabarna, destroyed Hahhu. 
I [burned] it down with fire, and the smoke to [the Sun-god in] heaven 
[and to the Storm-god I sent up as incense]. I hitched the king of Hassu 
and the king of Hahhu to a carriage.”® 


Hattusili is obviously responding to the legendary boast of the Akkadian 
king found in Sargon, the Conquering Hero: “Lo, the king who wants to 
equal me, where I have gone, let him also go!”*” The crossing of a river, 
breaching a natural barrier, is a topos found in the Hittite Sargon, King of 
Battle and in the Hittite Song of Gilgamesh,” and for the landlubber 
Hittites it served the same function as Gilgamesh or Odysseus crossing 
the sea at the edge of the world. 

Earlier, we discussed echoes in the Song of Release of Hattusili’s boasts of 
giving the citizens of Hahhu their freedom.”’ At a minimum, Hattusili’s 
invocation of the topos of the merciful king shows his knowledge of the 
conventions of the international brotherhood of Great Kings. It may be 


*” Hittite: Mala (a tributary of the Euphrates); in the Akkadian version it appears as Purattu 
(J. L. Miller 2001: 85, suggests this is the modern Afrin). 

“8 CTH 4.1.A = KBo 10.2 iii 29-42 (translit. de Martino 2003: 72-6), filled in with the aid of 
duplicates and the Akkadian version, CTH 4.1.A = KBo 10.1 rev. 18-25 (translit. Devecchi 
2005: 56). While no extant piece of narii-literature refers to Sargon crossing the Euphrates, 
Naram-Sin does boast of reaching the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates, and of crossing the 
two rivers: Naram-Sin 2 ii 7-15; 29 rev. 3'-7' (translit. and trans. Frayne 1993: 91, 140). 

A year name also commemorates his journey to the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates 
(translit. and trans. Frayne 1993: 86). As Steiner (1999: 433-4) notes, the yoking of the two 
kings matches Sargon’s yoking of Lugalzagesi of Umma (Sargon 1.23-31, translit. and trans. 
Frayne 1993: 10). 

* 120-3 (trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 77), see Beckman (2001b: 91), Gilan (2000: 17), Giiterbock 

(1964), Haas (1993: 139-42), and van de Mieroop (2000: 134-6). 

Sargon in Foreign Lands refers to “my Euphrates” (ii 21, translit. and trans. J. G. Westenholz 

1997: 88-9), and Sargon makes a point of crossing the Euphrates in Sargon, King of Battle (EA 

359 rev. 4’, translit. and trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 121), but in the Hittite version he crosses 

the Aranzah, which is either the Marat Su or the upper Tigris, where he stops to make sacrifice 

(KBo 22.6 i 16’-20’, translit. and trans. Giiterbock 1969: 19, 22), see J. G. Westenholz (1998: 8). 

Gilgamesh and Enkidu cross the Mala River, where they make sacrifice in the Song of Gilgamesh 

(CTH 341.11.1.Eg = KBo 10.47¢ iii 2', CTH 341.111.2.A = KUB 23.9 7, translit. E. Rieken et al. 

2009ff. on KhT). See Beckman (2003: 44), who notes there is no reference to a river-crossing in 

the Akkadian Epic of Gilgamesh. As Steiner (1999: 430-6) shows, the Annals of Hattusili I use 
other motifs and phrases paralleling Sargonic inscriptions and literary narratives. 

>? See Chapter 5, 123-4. 
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that Hattusili was aware that such a deed was attributed to Sargon, for this 
seems to be a standard motif of the Mesopotamian king’s legacy. At least, 
in the legends concerning Naram-Sin’s defeat of a coalition of rebellious 
states, Naram-Sin highlights the ingratitude of the lands that rebelled 
against him by pointing out the clemency of his predecessor Sargon 
towards Kish: 


... my fore(father) Sargon 

after he had conquered Uruk, 

had established the freedom (andurdar) of the population of Kis(i), 
had shaved off their slavemarks, 

(and) had broken their shackles.”* 


From history to myth, from oral to written 


Our sources, of course, for Sargonic legend are the tablets and inscriptions 
of the scribal schools, which make quite clear their devotion to the written 
word. Thus, the native title of the Standard Babylonian Cuthean Legend of 
Naram-Sin was “Open the Tablet Box.””* Its opening echoes the beginning 
of the Standard Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh, framing itself as a copy of an 
inscription on a stele:* 


Open the tablet-box and read out the stela (nari), 
[which I, Naram-Sin], son of Sargon, 
[have inscribed and left for] future days.” 


Naram-Sin blames the early Sumerian hero Enmerkar for not leaving a 
written record of his times from which Naram-Sin could learn. The lack of 


5%? The Great Revolt against Naram-Sin OB 16-20 (translit. and trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 
240-3), see Charpin (1998: 13-14, 16), Potts (2001: 402, n. 14), and J. G. Westenholz (2010: 32) 
on Naram-Sin’s mention of Sargon’s mercy, which also appears in an OB copy of a Naram-Sin 
inscription (ix 32-x 14, translit. and trans. Wilcke 1997: 25, 28). As usual there are differing 
views on the history of the Great Revolt. Some view the different versions, which cannot be 
reconciled to a single stemma, as evidence of oral tradition (J. G. Westenholz 1997: 231); others 
focus on the role of scribes in producing the versions (see Charpin 1998: 15-16, with earlier 
references). Unfortunately, the fragments of the Hittite text telling a version of this story that 
caters to an Anatolian audience, Naram-Sin in Asia Minor, do not include this passage. 

53 See J. G. Westenholz (2011: 293). 

J. G. Westenholz (1992: 142-5) discusses the self-reference as a written text in Naram-Sin texts. 

See Chapter 3, 59, on the opening of the Epic of Gilgamesh. 

°° 1-3 (trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 301). 


From history to myth, from oral to written 


example has prevented him from engaging in hero worship or veneration 
of ancestors.”° He ends his story: 


wise scribes, 

let them declaim your inscription (nari), 

You who have read my inscription 

and thus have gotten yourself out (of trouble), 
you who have blessed me, may a future (ruler) 
Bless you!” 


Yet, as I have shown, knowledge of Sargonic legend clearly extended 
beyond scribal circles, presenting a model to be emulated by the first 
Hittite kings when they went beyond the borders of Anatolia. I explore 
briefly in this section the relation between the written texts and oral 
performance and/or traditions generally in the ancient Near East and 
specifically at Hattusa in order to further expand the discussion presented 
in Chapter 3, where I discussed evidence for an oral tradition about 
Gilgamesh lying behind the written versions. This discussion helps to 
explain how the deeds of Sargonic kings could have been incorporated 
into the Hurrian oral tradition, as well as why Hattusa in particular has 
proved to be such an important source for orally derived texts, including 
Hurro-Hittite song and the Sarrena ritual. 

While Hattusili I, like Naram-Sin, presents his Annals, in which he 
boasts of outdoing Sargon, as a written work, the Annals’ oral milieu can 
be discerned within the Annals in the use of the first person, as if direct 
quotes from the king were combined with the scribes’ third-person 
account. One can imagine Hattusili’s Annals being recited or read aloud 
at a feast in which Hattusili’s victorious soldiers compare their own 
performance to those of Sargon’s soldiers (a scenario that assumes they 
were in fact privy to Sargonic legend). The Hittite Sargon, King of Battle 
ends with a variation on the usual boasts of cutting down great trees to use 
as timbers in the temples of the god, when Sargon, at the request of his 
“heroes” (UR.SAG), cuts down a tree growing at Nur-daggal’s palace 
entrance to be made into a dining table where they can meet and reminisce 


5° 1-30 (trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 301-7). 

57 175-80 (trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 331). See J. G. Westenholz (1993) on the notion of 
writing down one’s deeds on a nari for others to read and remember one by. See Michalowski 
(1991: 53-4) and Franke (1989: 14-16, 19) on scribes’ adherence to a tradition of 
commemorating kings, and the dependence of kings on scribes for administrative knowledge. 
Jonker (1995: 95-104) discusses the development of a sense that written texts could be used to 
preserve quasi-historical information across generations in her analysis of the Cuthean Legend. 
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about their exploits. Perhaps we have a topos here alluding to one of the 
typical occasions for such a story. Certainly, Hattusili’s comments in his 
Annals about Sargon defeating the troops of Hahhu, but doing nothing to 
the town, bring to mind the words of Sargon’s soldiers in the Hittite 
Sargon, King of Battle, when he proposes returning home after his pro- 
longed sojourn in Purushanda: “We conquered the land, but we did 
nothing to it.”** 

Hattusili makes a point of mentioning the gold statue he has made of 
himself for the Sun-goddess of Arinna, on which are inscribed his deeds.” 
In this he is again imitating Sargon, for his deeds too were inscribed 


on statues of himself.°° 


Perhaps Hattusili learned of the practice from 
Babylonian scribes. But, to understand the topos fully we need to contem- 
plate exactly how inscriptions were seen to function. Furthermore, while it 
can be taken as given that a contemporaneous oral tradition would 
have had an impact on the written tradition, could the opposite be true? 
To what degree were written texts conceived of as independent of oral 
performance? 

Jacob Klein’s analysis of the move in the Ur 111 period (ca. 2000 BcE) 
from the preservation of the memory of great deeds by means of orally 
transmitted song, to inscriptions on statues and in public places, to tablets 
copied by scribes is highly instructive.°' That the deeds were orally trans- 
mitted is made clear by the protests of King Shulgi that he has never 
neglected the songs of his predecessors, but has made sure that they were 
still sung.°” Meanwhile, 


to lighten their task somewhat the kings had their hymns written on 
statues. These were the statues which had stood permanently in the 
temples and “sang” the deeds of their creators to the gods. This increased 
the chances that their memory would remain “alive”, but unfortunately 
made them more fragile.” 


88 CTH 310.5 = KBo 22.6 iv 11/-12’' (translit. Rieken 2001: 578; trans. Haas 2006: 71). 

°° CTH 4.1.A = KBo 10.2 iii 21-2 (translit. de Martino 2003: 68, 70; trans. G. Beckman in 
Chavalas 2006: 221). 

Dedication of statue of self: Naram-Sin 26 (translit. and trans. Frayne 1993: 132-5, see his 
comments at p. 132); Sargon 14 (translit. and trans. Frayne 1993: 32-3); gold statue placed 
before god/king: Naram-Sin 1001 (translit. and trans. Frayne 1993: 160), a copy of a label of a 
gold statue of Naram-Sin for a deity from a Sammeltafel. 

Klein (1989: 301), followed by Jonker (1995: 85-9). Also see Ludwig (1990: 67-9) on the 
inscribing of praise songs on stelae to keep them ever alive. 

© Shulgi B 270-80 (trans. ETCSL t.2.4.2.02). © Jonker (1995: 86). 
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Shulgi came up with a solution to the common concern that a ruler’s deeds 
would be erased with his inscriptions (evident in the closing curses against 
those who might efface the text), and in so doing he “took a decision which 
fundamentally influenced the nature of contact with the remains of 
the past. He it was who commissioned the edubba, ‘the tablet house’, 
the scribes’ academy, which was in his service, to multiply his own songs 
and to take care that they were propagated.”** Thus, by the end of the 
Ur 111 period a threefold set of techniques was used to preserve the past: 
orally transmitted songs, inscriptions, and the copying in scribal schools 
of tablets containing narratives based on either or both of these modes of 
remembering. It is this last mode of remembering that provides the chief 
access to the tradition, but we should not assume that scribes were the 
primary mode of disseminating Sargonic legend in the third and second 
millennia.” 

The work on early inscriptions in ancient Greece also has some applic- 
ability here, for it shows that “[m]uch if not all of the early writing put on 
stone was meant to represent statements which were to be uttered aloud, 
usually in verse: so here writing is the servant of the spoken word, a means 
of communicating what would usually be sung or said.”°° In a world in 
which reading was perforce done aloud,°’ the primary purpose of the 
Akkadian inscriptions that accompanied depictions of great deeds on the 
walls of palaces and temples, or on statues or other votive offerings 
presented to deities, was not to be copied by scribes, but to serve as a 
perpetual declaration of the deeds and piety of the subject, able to be read 
aloud by priests and visitors, who would thus re-enact and re-activate the 
offering and/or boast.°* This must have been true for Hattusili I’s inscribed 
statue for the Sun-goddess of Arinna. Through this means, illiterate per- 
formers of “folk epic” would have had a chance to absorb the latest court 
propaganda. In light of this, we can feel fairly confident that even scribal 
exercises about Sargon were not completely divorced from the oral world 


© Jonker (1995: 87). 

°° Compare Thomas (1992: 34-6, 69-70) on the continued importance in Greek legal procedure 
of oral memory, even after the advent of writing. Also see J. G. Westenholz (1992: 145-7) for 
evidence of oral performance of written texts. A more complex question is the degree to which 
performers in the third and second millennia sce were literate and how often illiterate 
performers were taught to perform a text written by a scribe, issues that unfortunately cannot 
be examined in any detail here. See at least the contributions in Vogelzang and Vanstiphout 
(1992), and Black et al. (2004: xlviii—xlix). 

°° Thomas (1992: 62). See further Day (1989), P. Pucci (1988), Svenbro (1993: 1-63), and Thomas 
(1992: 61-5). 

°” Grayson (2000). 8 Branke (1989: 18-20). 
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of myth, legend, and epic, not only drawing from orally performed narra- 
tives, but also representing texts that could feed the oral tradition. 
Finally, an understanding of the Hittites’ view of the use of writing shows 
some of the reasons why they created the unique set of texts found at Hattusa 
that allow us to discern, although only dimly, this otherwise lost repertoire of 
illiterate bards and storytellers that is the basis of the comparative research 
presented here. Without the continuous tradition of more than a thousand 
years of scribal learning, the “high culture” of the Hittite temple and king’s 
court was far less invested in the notion of scribes as transmitters of the vital 
inherited information that can be seen in the Akkadian versions of the 
Gilgamesh and Naram-Sin legends. A relatively high value was given to the 
work of illiterate oral performers, as can be seen, for example, with the spells 
of the “Old Women,” to whom many magic rituals were attributed.” Scribes 
were responsible for recording their performances for posterity, and in some 
cases it can be shown that the scribes altered a ritual description to fit new 
circumstances, although they were careful not to take credit for this new 
version, instead investing it with the authority of a legendary named per- 
former.’° Nevertheless, we are presented with an unusual selection of oral- 
derived texts that allows us to hear the voices of illiterate singers, spell-casters, 
and storytellers, however indirectly, a group of texts, including the oral- 
derived Hurro-Hittite narrative songs, unparalleled in the Near Eastern 
archives outside of Hittite sites, which otherwise would be inaccessible to us. 


The Sarrena ritual 


An important witness to the oral tradition about Sargon and his grandson 
Naram-Sin, which provides further evidence beyond the small fragment 
discussed earlier that Sargonic heroes were incorporated into the traditions 
of Hurro-Hittite song, is a Middle Hittite ritual calling upon Sargon and 
his descendants, as well as other characters from Hurro-Hittite song, and 
which refers to them as “Sarrena (‘deified kings’).’' It also provides 


® On the “Old Woman” as respected practitioner of magic, see B. J. Collins in Chavalas (2013: 
246-7). 

70 JL, Miller (2004; 253-4, 472-511) reviews previous discussions by Hittitologists on how ritual 
texts were written down and argues that scribes bear more responsibility for their final form 
than previously supposed. Christiansen (2006: 1-30) also discusses how and why the Hittite 
ritual texts were written down and used. Also see Chapter 4, 96, n. 83. 

71 The Akkadian term garru is used elsewhere to refer to royal ancestors, for example, in 
eighteenth-century Mari and Hurrian Nuzi (1500-1350 sce); see Wilhelm (2003: 394, n. 5). 


The Sarrena ritual 


information on the Sitz im Leben of the mythical narratives, and the values 
and practices that informed them and made them precious commodities. 
The ritual in question manifestly wishes to situate the Hittite king within 
the larger framework of the mythical history of the ancient Near East, 
alluding both to Sargonic legend and to the narratives of Hurro-Hittite 
song, using the former kings to legitimize the kingship of the present ruler. 
It evinces the same interest in far-flung places found in Sargonic legend, 
listing kings ruling the edges of the earth, but again, like the Annals of 
Hattusili I, the angle of view is from the periphery into the center. 

The Sarrena ritual is described in Hittite and its songs are quoted in 
Hurrian.”* The performer (unfortunately his or her title is lost) makes dolls 
out of red, white, and blue wool, perhaps meant to imitate the statues 
and statuettes used in ancestor cult, both royal and non-royal. He or 
she repeatedly invokes the “sarrena by name. When we first pick up the 
song, the deified kings are the topic: “[...] of the deified kings, those of 
Atalshen. // [...] of the deified kings, those of the Sea-god,”° [...] of the 
deified kings. ..” We know of an Atalshen who was the king of Urkesh and 
Nawar/Nagar (Tell Brak), the first Hurrian king to leave behind an inscrip- 
tion (dated perhaps to the end of the Ur 111 period).’* The Sea-god, 
meanwhile, is one of the Storm-god’s opponents in the Kumarbi cycle. 

The next paragraph moves into a past-tense narrative, with mention of 
Teshshub’s companions, the mountains Hazzi and Namni. It should be 
noted that a Hurrian Song of Kingship (Sarrasiyas) and the Song of the Sea 
were performed in rituals involving Mt. Hazzi. This mountain, home of 
Baal and later Zeus Casius, was closely connected to legitimate kingship 
through the story of the Storm-god’s defeat of the forces of chaos.”° 

Column i breaks off here. In column ii the topic is a series of gods: 
Sharruma; the goddesses Ninatu, who is a companion of Shawushka, 
Takidu, Hebat; and the Moon-god Kushuh. The Moon-god “speaks 


It has been Hurrianized to an i/e-stem and the Hurrian pluralizing suffix -na has been added. 
For further discussion of the divinized Sarrena at Hattusa, see Bachvarova (2013a). 

” Hurrian Mythological-Historical Fragments: CTH 775.D.1 = KUB 27.38 (translit. Haas and 
Wegner 1988: 384-90, No. 87, discussion pp. 25-6). I have discussed this text in Bachvarova 
(2012a). Important discussions appear in Houwink ten Cate (1992b: 110-11), de Martino 
(1993), and Wilhelm (2003). 

73 See Rutherford (2001b: 604), Wilhelm (2003: 394, n. 5), for this interpretation. 

™ Kuhrt (1995: 285) suggests he should be dated ca. 2150 nce. Buccellati and Kelly-Buccellati 
(2009: 41) tentatively place him in the Ur 111 or Isin-Larsa period. Cf. Nawar-tahe in Sargon, 
King of Battle, discussed in nn. 21, 31. 

7° On the Song of the Sea, see Chapter 2, 25-6, and Chapter 10, 256. On the Song of Kingship, see 
Chapter 10, 256-7. On Mt. Hazzi see Chapter 10, 256-8. 
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wisdom” (madoli).’° The text continues without a break into the third 
column, and Allanzu, “young woman (sidiri) of Hebat,” now appears. 
She was one of the deities taken by Hattusili I when he first brought 
Teshshub of Aleppo to Hattusa.’” Then, the song turns to the Sarrena, 
who are “wise,” as are the “besworn ones,” that is, the ones who have taken 
an oath, perhaps as judges.”* The paragraph closes with the name of the 
deified Naram-Sin,”” also wise. 

The next paragraph opens by asserting Sargon is wise. Here column iii 
breaks off. When we pick up the thread again in column iv, the participant(s) 
in the ritual are exhorted to see a series of kings. Some of them are known to 
us as historical figures, and taken as a group they show how kingship in Hatti 
was legitimized by being incorporated into the network of the brotherhood of 
Great Kings immortalized in Sargonic legend. The kings in the first two 
decently preserved paragraphs of column iv are Audaluma, “lord, lord of 
Elam, king,” Immashku, “lord of Lullu,” and Kiklipatalli, “lord of Tukrish,” 
located north of Elam.*° The “wailing-priest of Ea” did something in the 
story.”’ As always, our poor understanding of Hurrian lexemes is extremely 
frustrating, but it is logical that an expert in ritual mourning would appear in 
an invocation of dead kings. 

In the following paragraph characters now appear who are well known 
from Hurro-Hittite narrative song: “[See, (there is) S]ilver, lord, king, 
(the one whom) ... brought forth.** See, (there is) lord Hedammu, 


76 Kushuh plays a role in the Hurrian Song of Keshshi: CTH 361.111, 3, 5, 9 = KBo 7.70 6’, KUB 

47.4 i 4", KUB 47.5 i 6’, KBo 35.43 i 7’ (translit. Salvini and Wegner 2004: 48, 61, 63, 67, 

Nos. 14, 28, 30, 34). Possibly, his presence there has something to do with Shindalimeni’s 

function as mythical midwife, since the moon was closely associated with pregnancy (cf. armai- 

‘to be pregnant’, from arma- ‘moon’: see Dardano 2010: 77). 

Cf. the same phrase in Annals of Hattusili I; see Chapter 7, 159. 

78 See Haas and Wegner (1988: 26). 

79 See de Martino (1993: 128) on the accurate use of the divine determinative for Naram-Sin, who 
was apotheosized while still living. Sargon, however, was not considered to be a living god, so 
does not receive the divine determinative in the Sarrena ritual. 


77 


8° Elam is mentioned in the Late Babylonian Sargon Geography (35). Lullu is mentioned in the 


Old Assyrian Sargon Legend (51) and the Sargon Geography (12). On Lullu(bu) as a faraway, 
mountainous place, see Chapter 5, 117, n. 21. Tukrish is mentioned both in the Sargon Legend 
(62) and the Sargon Geography (34) (Old Assyrian Sargon Legend, translit. and trans. Alster and 
Oshima 2007: 9-11; Sargon Geography, translit. and trans. Horowitz 1998: 68-71). See van de 
Mieroop (2000: 140-2, 151-3), who compares the places mentioned in this text with those in 
the Sargon Legend and other legends of the Sargonic kings. 

lallar(i)=ne=z 4E.A-we=n(i)=e ... milulddo, iv 16-17, cf. Akk. lallarum. 

uStae/ [x-r]a-at(-)HUR-ri (iv 19-20, following translit. of Wilhelm 2003: 393), cf. ust-‘set out, 
bring forth’ (Trémouille 2005: 327). 
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king, (the one whom) Kumarbi engendered.”*° In a mindset within which 
dead kings interacted with the Former Gods displaced and overthrown by 
Teshshub,”* it made perfect sense to group Teshshub’s defeated rivals 
Hedammu and Silver with other dead kings. 

Set off in their own paragraph are Manishtushu, “lord, [king,] elder son 
of Sargon,” and the son of Naram-Sin, Sharkalisharri, “[king,] the one who 
gave his land to another.”*° A storyline involving Sharkalisharri’s role in 
the fall of the kingdom of Akkade is probably alluded to here. Indeed the 
kingdom abruptly declined after his reign.*° Then follows a paragraph on 
the lord of Illaya, a land to the southeast of Hattusa, and on the lord of 
Hatti.°’ After a mention of the Hurrian Sun-god Shimige in the next 
paragraph, the text breaks off. 

The Sarrena ritual derives much of its power from Hurro-Hittite narra- 
tive song, in which “historical” personages, gods, and other mythical 
characters all appeared. By mentioning epic characters, characters 
involved, on the one hand, in the Chaoskampf myth used to legitimize 
kingship,”*® and, on the other, in legends of conquering and civilizing the 
farthest edges of the world, the ritual alludes to epic themes familiar to 
its audience, situating the Hittite court in the wide sweep of history from 
the beginning of the world and to its farthest corners. A connection 
between cosmogonic and genealogical myth, the one leading into the other, 
is characteristic of histories that are meant to justify the present order.” 


*8 Similarly, the Hurrian Invocation of Teshshub of Aleppo explicitly refers to the story of 


Teshshub’s unusual birth told in the Song of Birth: “Your father An(i) engendered you, ... your 
mother Kumarbi bore you” (Hurrian Fragments: CTH 791 = KUB 47.78 i 12/-14’, translit. 
Trémouille 2005: 9, No. 8). See further Chapter 7, 162. 

The Former Kings are discussed in Chapter 4, 94, with n. 73, and Chapter 7, 154-5. 

85 1 combine elements of the translations of de Martino (1993: 130) and Wilhelm (2003: 395, 

n. 10). Wilhelm (2003: 395, n. 10), noting that the term Sarri normally applies to a deified king, 
views iv 11, in which Audaluma is clearly so designated, as an exception, and objects to filling in 
the end of iv 22, 24, 26, 28 with [Sarra]. I do not find his objection cogent. 

In the scribal tradition, however, Nippur’s point of view won out, one in which Sargon was 
portrayed positively and Naram-Sin negatively (and inaccurately), as the one responsible for the 
fall of Akkade, while the other members of the dynasty were ignored. Naram-Sin stopped being 
remembered as the grandson of Sargon and became his son to tighten up the opposition 
between successful conqueror and failed ruler. With the mention of Manishtushu and 
Sharkalisharri we see a different strain of remembrance. For once, orally transmitted memory 
seems to be more accurate than the written tradition (J. G. Westenholz 2008). On the decline of 
Akkade after Sharkalisharri, see A. Westenholz (1999: 56-7). 

Illaya appears in various Hittite administrative and religious documents (del Monte and 
Tischler 1978: 138). 

88 See N. Wyatt (1998) and Chapter 10, 251, 256-7. 8° Eliade (1963: 21-3). 
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Cosmogonic myth thus plays out on two interacting planes, the natural 
and the political, and this results in the combining of characters from the 
Kumarbi cycle and from human history. 

Finally, the rites in which offerings are made to the Sarrena may have 
been recognized by the Hittites as analogous to the Mesopotamian kispum 
ritual, in which food offerings were made to statues of the dead, including 
legendary figures such as Gilgamesh, Sargon, and Naram-Sin.”° But, even if 
the directing of ancestor veneration towards legendary or fictional figures 
was ultimately derived from Mesopotamian practice, it is more likely that 
the performer of the sarrena ritual saw him- or herself as utilizing north 
Syrian rites of royal ancestor veneration, which were also performed before 
statues, sometimes life-sized, sometimes quite small, which may be repre- 
sented by the wool dolls made by the performer of the Sarrena ritual.” 
Earlier we noted the suggestion that two Mesopotamian texts found at 
Mari, the Great Revolt against Naram-Sin and the Eponym Chronicle, were 
performed at kispum rituals for Akkadian kings, and that the Epic of 
Gilgamesh may have been performed at the funerals of kings.”” The Sarrena 
ritual is another example of a text revealing the reciprocal, symbiotic 


°° ‘The Ur 11 kings, who claimed a family relationship with Gilgamesh, made offerings, some in 
connection with ancestor cult, to Gilgamesh (George 2003: 124-5). Sargon received kispum 
offerings already in Ur 111 Nippur. J. G. Westenholz (2008) discusses evidence for shrines and 
offerings made to Sargon, Manishtushu, and Naram-Sin in the Ur 11 period. And, the list of 
kispum offerings at Mari during the reign of Yasmah-Addu (son of Shamshi-Adad I of Assyria) 
segues from Sargon and Naram-Sin to the lineage of Shamshi-Adad, reflecting the desire of the 
Mariot kings to establish a connection with the Sargonic dynasty. On kispum at Mari see 
Durand and Guichard (1997: 28, 41-3, 63-6, with edition of the relevant text at pp. 66-70), 
Dercksen (2005: 121-3, with earlier references), and, most recently, Archi (2001a: 10), Jacquet 
(2002), and J. G. Westenholz (2010: 37); on offerings to Sargon and Naram-Sin at Mari see 
Jonker (1995: 52-4, 225-6). Not all are persuaded that kispum was actually offered to Sargon 
and Naram-Sin at Mari, see Fleming (1999: 160-2). 

On north Syrian mortuary ritual and royal ancestor veneration in the Late Bronze Age see Vidal 
(2005) and Niehr (2006b). It is true that the NH king Hattusili III sent a letter to the Babylonian 
king Kadashman-Enlil II asking him to send craftsmen to Hattusa to make a statue of a dead 
ancestor (Letter from Hattusili III to Kadashman-Enlil: CTH 172 = KBo 1.10 rev. 58-61, translit. 
Hagenbuchner 1989: 287; trans. Beckman 1999b: 143). The request suggests that he wished to 
incorporate a Mesopotamian touch into the Hittite rite of commemoration. But, making 
offerings to statues of the royal dead was common practice in Ebla and other parts of north 
Syria. On the statues and statuettes at Middle Bronze Age Ebla, see Matthiae (1979: 568; 1990). 
At Alalakh the fifteenth-century king Idrimi had his statue in a temple. See Fink (2007: 198) 
and Chapter 14, 381. On the statues of the dead as a Syro-Hittite phenomenon, see Bonatz 
(2000a: 129-38) and Struble and Hermann (2009: 29-39). On the use of statues in royal 
ancestor veneration, see A. C. Cohen (2005: 104-5, for the Early Dynastic period) and Hallo 
(1988). Also see Chapter 14, 379-81. So, if the custom was imported, then it is most likely that 
the Hurrians would have brought it from north Syria. 

2 See Chapters 4, 80, and 7, 155. 
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relation between narrative song - “epic” - and fictional royal ancestor 
veneration that later also existed between Greek epic and Greek hero 
worship. 

The dead kings seem to derive a major part of their authority from their 
wisdom, possibly used in the Sarrena ritual to make a judgment with 
reference to the performer’s claims (now lost) concerning Hattusa’s right 
to preferential treatment or to empower them to cure a patient; privileged 
knowledge of the past allows one to understand the present better and 
to predict the future. In turn, the importance of wisdom, to which 
the audience gains access through the poet’s performance, is a self- 
aggrandizing theme of Hurro-Hittite narrative song. Thus, the parables 
in the Song of Release, put into the mouth of a narrator within the story, 
repeatedly describe themselves as wisdom (madi, hattatar), and Ishhara is 
called “famous for wisdom” (madi amudévadi) in the opening lines.” 
Lastly, according to my interpretation, Ebla is destroyed because its foolish 
council refuses to allow Ebla’s dead kings their due, ignoring the parables’ 
chief pearl of wisdom, the advice to treat one’s mentors with appropriate 
respect. * Oral bards, then, offered a rival claim to scribes for special access 
to knowledge of the past. Moreover, it was they, not cuneiform scribes, 
who transmitted the cultural memory of their ancient history across the 
end of the Bronze Age in Anatolia. 


King lists and genealogies as indexes for world history 


Not only the content, but also the format, of the sarrena ritual tells us 
about how world history was structured in the oral tradition. I argue that 
we can use the sarrena ritual to see how several types of texts, typically 
treated by modern scholars as separate genres, were linked together into a 
single coherent whole covering the ancient history of the world. We need 


See Chapter 5, 113, 131. For a discussion of hattdtar see Beckman (1986: 26-30). 

** Finally, the Song of Silver opens with a preface declaring that someone’s (one supposes Silver's) 
“[wis]dom [is greater?] than th[eir] wisdom,” [hat]tatar-set hat<ta>annas-[mas ...] (CTH 
364.1.A = HFAC 12 4, translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT). In the next paragraph it is 
plausible to reconstruct: “Wise men [told] me [the story of] the fath[erless boy].” nuzmu 
haddantes LU.MES-us wan[numias’ DUMU-aS ... memir (HFAC 12 i 8); see the tentative 
transliteration of Hoffner (1988: 144), and his translation in Hoffner (1998a: 48), and the 
German translation of Haas (2006: 148). If the story itself is presented as passed down from 
wise men and is about a hero who is surpassingly wise, it is no surprise to see Silver, who may 
have been considered to be the eponymous hero of Hattusa itself (see Chapter 2, 51-2), grouped 
with wise kings of old in the Sarrena ritual. 
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to examine this whole as a unified system, not pull out single texts, in order 
to understand why the Greeks would be interested in making use of 
various elements of the Near Eastern narrative tradition. The invocation 
of the non-Hittite kings in the Sarrena ritual is presented as a list with brief 
allusions to their deeds or provenance, using the same schematic form in 
which world history was presented in the Mesopotamian king lists. 
The king lists of the Mesopotamian chronicles incorporated local royal 
genealogies into supralocal genealogies stretching back to antediluvian 
times to express the relationship between local and supralocal history, 
between the heroes of yore and present-day kings.” The famous heroes 
of Sumerian legend, such as Etana, Akka (the opponent of Gilgamesh), 
Enmerkar, Lugalbanda, and Gilgamesh himself, along with the all-import- 
ant Akkadian dynasty begun by Sargon, were folded into the dynastic lists 
of the Sumerian Chronicle of the Single Monarchy, for example, without 
regard to historical synchronisms.”° 

Connections among narratives about the very earliest history of the 
world and king lists are not only found in the sarrena ritual, for the king 
lists themselves can refer to the time before kingship existed. Thus, the 
Old Babylonian Sumerian Royal Chronicle of Lagash prefaces the usual list 
of rulers with the tale of how, after the flood, the gods taught the people 
of Lagash agriculture and saved them from drought and famine.” The 
Chronicle of the Single Monarchy, for its part, begins before the flood, 
“when kingsh[ip] had come down from heaven” (1. 1). 

The Kumarbi cycle also draws on the king list tradition, but uses it for a 
different purpose, to present a series of divine kings ruling over heaven, 
and the Song of Birth pushes history even further back, when kingship 
was still in heaven, while echoing exactly the phraseology of the Chronicle 
of the Single Monarchy. It is clear that the beginning of the Song of Birth 


°> Wilcke (1988; 1989). On the king lists and chronicles see the excellent introduction to 
Glassner’s edition and translation (2004); also see Jonker (1995: 140-52, 213-34), discussing 
their connections to kispum and as historiographic works. On the Hittite lists see 
Chapter 7, 151-2. 

°° Trans. Glassner (2004: 118-27). Glassner (2004: 95-9) suggests the Chronicle is based on a 
tradition from the time of Naram-Sin, but that our version goes back to Utu-hegal (twenty- 
second century BCE). 

°” Trans. Glassner (2004: 144-9). This same structure was followed by Berossus (FGrH 680 F 1b) 
ca. 1,500 years later in his Babyloniaka, the “histories about heaven and the sea and the first 
birth/creation (protogonids) and kings and their deeds” - compare the title of the Song of Birth. 
He begins by telling how the earth was formed, how mankind was invented by the gods, and 
how they were endowed with the gifts of civilization by the fish-man Oannes, then he moves on 
to what we would call history with a chronology of kingly reigns. See translation and discussion 
of Verbrugghe and Wickersham (1996). 
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draws on the blueprint also used in the chronicle. The Chronicle of the 
Single Monarchy begins: 


When kingsh[ip] had come down from heaven, kingship (was) at [Eri] 
du. At Eridu, Alulim <was> king; he reigned 28,800 years; Alalgar 
reigned 36,000 years; two kings reigned 64,800 years. Eridu was 
abandoned; its kingship was taken to Bad-tibira.”® 


The Song of Birth similarly presents a genealogy of the first kings of heaven 
by naming a series of rulers, the length of their reigns, and who ruled next 
after their defeat: 


(A i 7-11) Long ago, i[{n flormer years, Alalu was king in heaven. Alalu 
was on the throne, and powerful Anu, their foremost, (that) of the gods, 
stood before hi[m], and he kept bow[i]ng down at his feet, and he kept 
putting drinking cups in his hand. 

(A i 12-17) As just nine years were counted off, Alalu was king in 
heaven, and in the ninth year Anu [w]ent in batt[le] against Alalu. He 
defeated him, Alalu, and he ran away before him, and he went down into 
the Dark Earth. He went down into the Dark Earth, while Anu seated 
himself on the throne. Anu was sitting on the throne, and powerful 
Kumarbi kept giving him to drink. He kept bowing down at his feet 
and putting drinking cups in his hand. 

(A i 18-19) As just nine years were counted off Anu was king in 
heaven, and in the ninth year Anu went in battle against Kumarbi ...”” 
Strikingly, the first god who held “kingship in heaven,” Alalu, has a name 
nearly identical to that of the first human ruler named by the chronicle, 
Alulim of Eridu.'°° It is after this brief synopsis in list-like form of the 
earliest history that the Song of Birth presents a full-blown exposition of the 
Storm-god’s rise to power. 

In fact, there is an interplay between more schematic list-like chronicles 
and more expansive narratives, each only fully meaningful to an audience 
who could situate a particular story in the longue durée covered by the lists 
and genealogies and recognize their allusions. We can see this in the 
Sarrena ritual with the brief mention of Sharkalisharri’s role in the demise 


°8 G1 1-9 (trans. Glassner 2004: 119). 

°° CTH 344.1.A = KUB 33.120 i 7-19 (translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff., trans. M. Bachvarova in 
Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 140-1). 

109 ‘As noted by Haas (1994: 83, n. 19). See in more detail Bachvarova (2012a: 112-13). On Alalu 
as an underworld deity in Mesopotamia and as a Former God in Emar and Hattusa, also see 
Wilhelm (2009: 62-3, 66-7), who, however, wishes to distinguish between Alalu and Alulu. 
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of the empire of Akkade and the allusion to Hedammu’s parentage, which 
would bring to mind the entire stories and only have meaning to an 
audience that already knew them. The use of a list to serve as a table of 
contents for the legends that made up the early history of the world is also 
found the Syro-Mesopotamian wisdom text, the Ballad of Early Rulers, 
which impresses upon its audience the fleetingness of human life and 
encourages its hearers to drink and be merry (a message comparable to 
that of Shiduri in the Epic of Gilgamesh):'°' 


Where is Alalu, the king who reigned 36,000 years? 

Where is Entena (=Etana) the king, the man who ascended to heaven? 
Where is Gilgames who, like Ziusudra, sought the (eternal) life? 
Where is Huwawa, who was caught in submission? 

Where is Enkidu, whose strength was not defeated(?) in the country? 
Where are those kings, the vanguards of former days?'”” 


Finally, we can see this same use of a list mentioning famous heroes to 
serve as a table of contents in the genealogies of Greek epic. Thus, the 
genealogy of Aeneas is a synopsis of a series of stories: Dardanus, sired by 
Zeus, founded Ilium; his son, Erichthonius (‘truly native’), was the richest 
of men, owner of a vast herd of mares, with whom the North Wind 
(Boreas) fell in love; Erichthonius sired Tros, who had three sons, Ilus, 
Assaracus, and Ganymede (Priam’s uncle, Aeneas’ grand-uncle), the most 
beautiful of men, who was abducted by Zeus to be his cupbearer.'”’ 
Hesiod’s Theogony is also formatted as a genealogy, pausing along the 
way to present extended versions of specific stories, and the sixth-century 
Hesiodic Catalog of Women, which continued the Theogony, follows the 
same format, but with much more emphasis on the genealogical side and 
the stories of particular heroines only briefly told.’"* 

What we can conclude, in short, is not only that Naram-Sin and other 
Sargonic kings were praised in Hurro-Hittite song, but that the genre of 
king lists was not solely a scribal exercise, perhaps to be read aloud on a 
specific occasion. We can assume that genealogical or dynastic lists com- 
plementary to narratives were part of the oral repertoire. That is why a list 


‘0! For an interpretation of the text, including a discussion of its thematic correspondences with 
the Epic of Gilgamesh, see Alster (2005: 294-7). 

102 Ballad of Early Rulers (Standard Sumerian version) 9-13, trans. Alster (2005: 301-2). Versions 
were found at Emar and Ugarit (ca. 1300 BcE). OB exemplars appear to have come from 
Sippar, and there is a Neo-Assyrian version (Alster 2005: 288-99). Also see Chapter 3, 74, 

n. 93, 
103" TI. 20.213-40. *°* On genealogical literature, see West (1985: 3-27). 
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of (fictional?) Eblaite kings could have been considered to be appropriate 
for incorporation into the Song of Release.'°” Compare also the inclusion of 
the Catalog of Ships and the catalog of Trojan allies in the Iliad for the 
interaction between narrative and list in Greek epic. Thus, the narratives 
borrowed by the Greeks did not stand on their own. They were part of a 
larger systematizing of world history, in which narratives were related to 
each other by means of fairly flexible lists. A local court could insert their 
own dynasty, attach themselves to a particular story, or co-opt a storyline 
for themselves in order to mark their place on the world stage. 


Naram-Sin and Hector 


I turn now to the Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin. I argue, based on the 
appearance in the fragment of Hurro-Hittite song mentioned above of 
Sargon, who was closely connected to his grandson in the Mesopotamian 
imagination, and the mention of both Sargon and Naram-Sin in the sarrena 
ritual, which incorporated a variety of other characters from Hurro-Hittite 
narratives, that a version of this storyline was performed in the Hurro- 
Hittite tradition. It was preserved in the oral tradition of epic along with 
versions of the storylines of the Song of Gilgamesh and the Kumarbi cycle. 
The Song of Release was subsequently reworked into Hector’s story in the 
Iliad.'°° The Cuthean Legend is a relatively well-preserved text, attested first 
in the Old Babylonian period, with the latest version in Standard Babylon- 
ian found at several sites, including Assurbanipal’s library at Nineveh.'”” It 
was a particularly popular story, and at Hattusa early versions of the story 
are inscribed on a prism in Middle Babylonian. There are as many as four 
Hittite exemplars.'°* As with the Sargon stories at Hattusa, the Naram-Sin 


105 For parallels between how king lists order and frame historical events and how it is done in 

other Mesopotamian texts, such as the Lament for Sumer and Ur, the Sumerian Sargon Legend, 

and the Etana stories, see Wilcke (2001); also see Wilcke (1988) on the interplay among lists, 
omens, and narratives. 

This section presents some of the same arguments found in Bachvarova (2008a), where 

I discussed in addition how the same story was told in the Sumerian Curse of Akkade, but from 

a very different point of view, in which Naram-Sin was considered blameworthy, and Akkade 

was destroyed. 

J. G. Westenholz (1997: 296-7). It was the one story about a Sargonic king that had “serialized 

and standardized editions” (J. G. Westenholz 2011: 293). 

108 See J. G. Westenholz (1992: 133-4) on its popularity and her list of texts (J. G. Westenholz 
1997: 5). Akkadian texts about Naram-Sin at Hattusa: nardi-prisms (MS): CTH 819: Akkadian 
Fragments = KBo 19.98 (No. 21A: Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes, translit. and trans. J. G. 
Westenholz 1997: 280-93) and possibly KBo 19.99 (not translated by J. G. Westenholz; its 
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story was not simply a Mesopotamian scribal exercise translated out of 
Akkadian into Hittite, for it displays at least one distinctively Hittite detail: 
when Naram-Sin complains to Ishtar after he loses a major battle against 
the enemy hordes, she instructs him to purify himself, then engage in 
dream-incubation, invoking (mugai-) his gods in his sleep. The mugawar 
is a peculiarly Anatolian ritual.'°° 

According to the Akkadian Cuthean Legend, Naram-Sin, by not 
following the advice of his diviners, nearly lost Akkade to the invading 
Gutian hordes, more beast than human. He suffered a near-complete 
defeat, only turned around by the intervention of Ishtar. Naram-Sin is 
portrayed as a good ruler, concerned with the prosperity of his people, yet 
his actions only led to the destruction of his kingdom. Three years in a row 
Naram-Sin sent out his troops, only to have them utterly defeated. 
Although he asked the gods for their advice, he repeatedly rejected the 
omens transmitted by extispicy (divination by means of an animal’s exta), 
refusing to keep his army within the walls of his city. 

Two more rounds of omens are sought until, finally, Ishtar decides to 
help him with some good advice, to leave the enemy alone, for the gods will 
deal with them in the future. When Naram-Sin takes Ishtar’s advice, 
Akkade is spared, and Naram-Sin orders that a tablet be prepared and a 
stele be made, which will convey his warnings to future rulers to strengthen 
their fortifications and stay inside their walls, putting aside their weapons 
and allowing the enemy to kill and to roam about at will. The major theme 


remains are so exiguous its exact content cannot be ascertained); also see Beckman (1983b: 
103-4) and J. G. Westenholz (2011: 289) on the scribe who wrote down KBo 19.99, the son of a 
Babylonian scribe, already mentioned in n. 19. Hittite texts about Naram-Sin at Hattusa 
(translit. Giitterbock 1938: 49-80; trans. and comparative discussion Haas 2006: 72-6): Naram- 
Sin in Asia Minor: CTH 311: KBo 22.85 (translit. Groddek 2008: 83), CTH 311.1 = KBo 3.13 (J. 
G. Westenholz’s No. 18: Great Revolt against Naram-Sin), CTH 311.2.A = KBo 3.16 + KUB 
31.1 + IBoT 4.7 (partial translit. Groddek 2007: 5), CTH 311.2.B = KBo 3.18 + 17 + 19 (grouped 
by J. G. Westenholz under No. 21B). For important discussions of the material from Hattusa, 
see Hoffner (1970) on the Hittite versions, but assuming a scribe translating an Akkadian text 
(see J. G. Westenholz 1997: 328, on 1. 164, for one correction of Hoffner’s interpretation), van 
de Mieroop (2000: 138-40), and Beckman (2005: 257-8). I use the SB version here, as it is the 
most complete (translit. and trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 300-31). 

10° CTH 311.2.A = KBo 3.16 iii 5-13 with duplicate CTH 311.2B = KBo 3.18 + KBo 3.19 iii 9-17 
(translit. Gitterbock 1938: 54, 56; trans. Haas 2006: 75). On the mugawar, see Chapter 4, 104, 
n. 115. See Mouton (2007: 15, 109-10) on dream-incubation (another Anatolian practice) in 
the Hittite Naram-Sin legend. Anatolian focus in the Great Revolt against Naram-Sin: CTH 
311.1 = KBo 3.13 obv. 11’ (translit. Giiterbock 1938: 68; trans. Haas 2006: 73): two of the 
rebellious kings are Pamba, king of Hatti, and Zipani, king of Kanesh, who do not appear in 
any other versions. See van de Mieroop (2000: 139-40), J. G. Westenholz (2011: 294-8, with 
earlier references). 
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of the work is the ruler as receiver of omens that presage his success or 
failure in actions that have consequences for his people. Clearly in the 
written text there was a self-aggrandizing message from the omen-readers, 
who were skilled scholars and scribes, to their royal patron. 

The theme of the ruler who fails to interpret omens correctly is manipu- 
lated to very different ends and in a very elaborate way by Homer to 
achieve maximum pathos and to fit with the concerns of his audience. 
We can see in Homer a more sophisticated discussion of the responsi- 
bilities of the gods and humans in the fall of a city, one that allows the 
audience insight into the thinking of the gods to which other characters 
within the story are not privy, allowing us to evaluate the humans’ actions 
in a way they themselves cannot. This is true with regard to the rulers on 
both sides of the conflict. For, like Hector, Agamemnon rejects the inter- 
pretation of his seer, refusing to release Chryseis to please Apollo and thus 
relieve the Achaeans from the plague sent by him, and Agamemnon is also 
tricked by Zeus with a lying dream that convinces him to make an attack 
on Troy, promising him victory (2.1-36). The manipulation of this con- 
vention is far more pathetic, however, in the case of Hector, who we know 
will be tragically maneuvered into the position in which he must be killed 
in defense of his city because of his ill-placed faith in the support of Zeus. 

James Redfield, in Nature and Culture in the Iliad: The Tragedy of Hector 
(1994), argues that Hector is the real hero of the Iliad. It is his death, after all, 
that culminates the story, and the restoration of his body to his father by 
Achilles marks the end of the Achaean hero’s wrath. Redfield traces the 
trajectory of Hector’s tragic error, beginning at the end of Book 8 when 
Hector announces that the Trojans will win and that he relies on Zeus for 
support. Hector is thinking of the moment when Zeus thundered thrice, 
driving Diomedes off (8.167-244), and the Achaeans were routed, leaving the 
Trojans in complete control of the plain before Ilium. Yet, Hector’s confi- 
dence is expressed directly after we the audience have been allowed to witness 
a scene among the gods in which they discuss exactly for how long he will be 
allowed to win, and why. And, the scene closes with the gods rejecting the 
sacrifices the Trojans make to them, since the city of Troy was hateful to 
them. Hector’s confident decision to keep his men outside the walls of 
Troy for the night then allows Diomedes and Odysseus to wreak havoc 
in the camp.''” Apparently Hector is not aware of the advice given to 
Naram-Sin, to remain inside the city and let the enemy do their worst outside. 


110 M. L. West (1997a: 374) cites a different set of Near Eastern parallels to the Doloneia. 
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Hector becomes more and more deluded during the course of the next 
few days, and a key turning point is the first time he rejects the cautious 
advice of the seer Poulydamas interpreting a bird omen, and refuses to 
retreat rather than attack: 


(12.230-43) Hector of variegated helm spoke to him, looking at him from 
under his brows, “Poulydamas, now those things you speak are not dear 
to me. You know how to think other advice (mithon) better than this. 
If in earnest you tell that truthfully, then the gods themselves indeed have 
lost their minds, who would advise to forget the plans of loud-thundering 
Zeus, which he himself promised to me and agreed to. You yourself 
advise me to trust in slender-winged birds, which I don’t care about at all, 
don’t pay any attention to... Let us trust in the plan of great Zeus, who 
rules all mortals and immortals. There is one bird that is the best, 
to defend our fatherland. . .” 


Hector’s reply is strikingly similar to that of Naram-Sin’s in the Cuthean 
Legend: 


What lion (ever) performed extispicy? 

What wolf (ever) consulted a dream-interpreter? 

I will go like a brigand according to my own inclination. 

And I will cast aside the (oracle) of the god(s): I will be in control of 
myself.''! 


This entire sequence of events is reprised in Book 18. Patroclus has been 
killed, Achilles has announced his intention to kill Hector, and the reply of 
Thetis, that this means his own death is imminent, presupposes that he will 
be successful. It has become clear to Achilles that the gods’ intervention, 
the advice to avoid battle (the same advice that Hector ignores, causing 
his own destruction), which seemingly was to give him more honor, has 
been at the cost of his friend’s life. He laments in words which many 
scholars have noticed bear remarkable resemblance to the words of 


‘12 Tn this context, in which 


Gilgamesh mourning the death of Enkidu. 
once again the intentions of the gods are made clear to the audience, 
Hector again disagrees with Poulydamas’ cautious advice and insists that 


Zeus supports him. 


(18.310-13) So Hector spoke, and the Trojans shouted assent, foolish 
ones, for Pallas Athena took from them their minds, for they agreed with 


"1 SB 80-3 (trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 317). '!” E.g., M. L. West (1997a: 340-4). 
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Hector who advised badly, but no one did with Poulydamas, who advised 
a good plan. 


The delusion of the Trojans is reminiscent of the wrong decision made by 
the Eblaite council in the Song of Release, who ignore the advice of their 
king, the go-between for Teshshub, and take Zazalla’s side. 

Hector rejects cautious advice - now from his parents - most pitifully 
for the third and final time in Book 22. Hector refuses to retreat, but: 


(22.98-107) Anguished indeed, he spoke to his great-hearted soul, “Woe is 
me, if take shelter in the tower and walls, Poulydamas would be the first to 
place shame on me, who advised me to lead the Trojans to the city at the fall 
of baneful night, when shining Achilles rose up. But I wasn’t persuaded; 
indeed it would have been much better. But now, since I have destroyed the 
host with my recklessness, I am ashamed before the Trojan men and 
women with their trailing robes, lest some other person, who is less than 
me, might say, “Hector, trusting in his strength destroyed his people’.” 


Compare what Naram-Sin says to himself in the Cuthean Legend, when for 
the third year in a row his massive troops sent against the enemy are all 
slain and he realizes his grievous error: 


What have I left to the dynasty!? 
I am a king who does not keep his country safe 
and a shepherd who does not safeguard his people. 


How shall I ever continue to act so that I can get myself out (of this)!?'!° 


Hector goes on with a distinctively Greek answer, evoking the honor and 
duty of a Homeric warrior: “So they will say; but it would be much better 
for me, standing face to face in battle, to kill Achilles and return or to die 
myself with glory for the city” (22.108-10). In fact he is unable to follow 
through on this brave thought, because “trembling seized him” (136), and 
he turns tail and runs. As Naram-Sin puts it, “Terror of lions, death, 
plague, twitching of limbs, panic, chills” (SB 94-5). The Greek gods, 
interested spectators, realize this is the moment of truth, and, untypically, 
hesitate (22.167-85).''* Yet, as Naram-Sin says in the Cuthean Legend, 
“Above, in co[uncil,] the flood was decided” (SB 97). Hector must die. 


"3 SB 90-3 (trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 319). 

"4 This scene is a doublet of the scene among the gods when they decide that Sarpedon must die 
(Il. 16.431-61) and descends from the scene in the Epic of Gilgamesh in which the gods debate 
whether he or Enkidu must die (M. L. West 1997a: 179-80, 343-4), on which see 
Chapter 3, 68-9. 
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Conclusion 


Hattusili’s patterning of his own exploits after those of Sargon leads us to 
think about how fitting local history into world history, contemporary 
events into the longue durée, enabled historical events to be turned into 
myth, a process that was surely at work in the prehistory of the story of 
the Trojan War, as it was during the Persian War.’ The scribes and 
diviners who were trained in the art of writing on clay and in proper 
Akkadian by copying Naram-Sin’s and Sargon’s inscriptions and omens, 
and in some cases their legends, were being inculcated into Mesopota- 
mian culture by learning about the successes and the failures of the great 
heroes of the past. The scribes wrote of the exploits of their own kings 
following the frameworks they learned as part of their scribal training; 
such narratives also served as inspiration for future kings. Similarly, oral 
poets must have fit historical events into a framework the meaning of 
which their audience understood, and not just narratives but also lists 
or catalogs. 

The discussion of Sargonic legend showed how there was mutual influ- 
ence between the Gilgamesh and Sargonic traditions, giving us a window 
onto how oral poets and storytellers fed off each other’s work to develop a 
thematically coherent picture of their legendary past that eventually was 
to play such an important role in the development of Greek mythology. 
At the same time, the discussion of the influence of the king lists on the 
Sarrena ritual and the Song of Birth showed that such lists served as a kind 
of skeleton providing a solid large-scale structure to the flesh of the 
individual narratives. That dynastic lists or genealogies serving as mem- 
nonic devices for the recollection of episodes of mytho-history could do 
more than preserve names will become an important point in the final 
chapters, in which I argue that first-millennium Anatolians bridged the gap 
across the end of the Bronze Age with dynastic lists, including one that 
remembered Alaksandu of Troy. 

Epic presented itself as wisdom in the form of admonitory history 
about the deeds of Great Kings and heroes, and (fictional) royal ancestor 
veneration allowed local courts to draw on the legitimizing power of 
those same kings and heroes.''° Indeed, for a local court to join the group 


115 See Boedeker (2001a; 2001b) and Chapter 16, 418-19, on the mythologizing of the Persian 
War in the fifth century BcE. 

"6 Helms (1988: 148-9) offers a supporting analysis within an anthropological framework of “the 
association of elites, particularly rulers of centralized societies, with geographically distant 


Conclusion 


of Great Kings, it had to join its past to theirs.''’ One way to do this was 
to take on the responsibility of feeding the dead of other dynasties, 
in order to become in a sense a member of their family;''* thus, perform- 
ing kispum for legendary kings was a commonly used strategy on the part 
of dynasties that wished to be part of world history. Indeed, the interest of 
Syrian courts in joining world history should be viewed as encouraging 
the incorporation of Sargonic legend into Syrian epic, the same tradition 
that commemorated the destruction of Ebla, as indirectly revealed by 
the appearance of Sargon in a Hurrian epic song.''” While the Hittite 
royal family did not attempt actually to connect its genealogy with that of 
renowned Mesopotamian kings, in the sarrena ritual it is clear that 
the king of Hatti was included in the larger group of prestigious sarrena 
that indeed comprised Sargonic, Hurrian, and other kings of realms 
distant in space and time. And, they appear to be receiving offerings. 
I argue that this same desire to seek prestige through a connection to 
world history was at work spurring the transfer of Syro-Anatolian ways of 
remembering the remote past to the Greeks, helping to reshape Greek 
royal ancestor veneration into hero worship, by attaching Near Eastern 
storylines to Greek heroes, thus deeply affecting Greek heroic, 
cosmogonic, and genealogical epic. 

This chapter offers further evidence that the texts attested at Hattusa 
that can be shown to have parallels with Greek myth ultimately came from 


places or peoples, as evidenced in mythical tales or historical episodes in which rulers or ruling 
dynasties were derived from external sources.” 

See Assmann (2003) on the connection between collective memory and a group 

identity. 

This is explicit at Emar and Nuzi: see van der Toorn (1994; 1995). 

This urge to connect a royal lineage with the broader world through eponymous ancestors 
is also found in the Assyrian Royal Chronicle, originally from the time of Shamshi-Adad I, 
in which the king list is prefaced by a list of “seventeen kings who dwelt in tents” (10, 
trans. Glassner 2004: 137), among whom are Amorite tribes, geographical names, such as 
the Haneans, and eponymous ancestors, such as Ditanu. There has been much discussion 
of the historical significance of the early sections of such lineages, and the west Semitic 
ethnic consciousness of which they were the product. See, for example, Finkelstein (1966) 
and Vidal (2006, with earlier references). A text belonging to a kispum ritual originally 
from the sixteenth century BcE similarly begins its list of invokees with eponymous 
ancestors, then segues into historical figures, finishing by naming the troops of Amurru, 
Hana, and Gutium (Amorite peoples), soldiers killed in battle, then more generally all the 
dead: “you who have no one to make a food-offering or to invoke your name, come, take 
your share of this meal and this drink, and bless Ammi-saduga, son of Ammi-ditana, king of 
Babylon” (BM 80328 38-43, trans. Glassner 2004: 71). See edition of Finkelstein (1966) and 
discussion of Glassner (2004: 71-3). For discussion of Ditanu and the Greek Titans, see 
Chapter 11, 290. 
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an oral milieu. In addition, the effacing of the particular identity of 
Naram-Sin, like that of Gilgamesh, indicates that the narrative tradition 
evolved for a period of time without any contact with the Mesopotamian 
tradition. This storyline was not incorporated directly into the Homeric 
tradition from a written Neo-Assyrian text. 

I have now presented the last major piece of evidence for my claim that a 
unified genre of Syro-Anatolian narrative song very similar to that found at 
Hattusa was responsible for the major storylines of Homeric and Hesiodic 
epic. The questions now to be answered are why, how, and when the 
influence occurred; this will be the focus of the rest of this book. 


9 Long-distance interactions: theory, 
practice, and myth 


Eumaeus: “Who would in fact call another guest from elsewhere, himself 
going to him (epielthdn), if he weren’t one of those who are craftsmen 
(démioergoi), a seer (mantin) or healer of ills or carpenter, or even a 
divine singer, who can please by singing? For these ones among men are 
invited/summoned (klétoi) over the boundless earth.” 

Odyssey 17.382-6 


Introduction 


In this chapter I begin to answer the question of why Near Eastern 
narratives would have been interesting to a Greek audience, as well as 
providing suggestions on some ways the transfer occurred. I make no claim 
that the milieus I explore were the only settings in which east and west 
interacted, and I acknowledge that stories and elements of stories moved in 
ways invisible to the record, told by merchants abroad perhaps, or within 
households established by mixed marriages, as opposed to bards performing 
polished verbal art,’ but I do present several viable frameworks explaining 
where and how interaction between epic traditions (defined broadly to 
include all the types of narratives found in Greek hexametric poetry) and 
transfer of epic material took place. 

I think of the artists responsible for the interchange less as independent 
agents than as representatives of a group: a nation, a region, an ethnos, a 
socio-economic class. Embedded in multiple interlocking institutions and 
networks, they responded to external constraints and demands, carrying 
out the aims of their societies as they strove to achieve success and 
recognition. Thus, I move away from treating texts as literary products of 
artists who had the kind of artistic freedom found among modern authors. 
A viewpoint that treats the texts that I have been discussing up to this point 
as literature, i.e., entertainment for a literate elite, not only discounts the 
significance of their oral milieu, it separates the texts we have from the 


1 As argued by Lane Fox (2009). 
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milieus in which they were produced, and fails to take into account their 
range of possible functions, all of which can help us to understand why 
these texts were considered valuable enough to be borrowed. 

In this chapter I first critique the widely espoused theory of wandering 
craftsmen as transmitters of cultural features from east to west. Then, 
I provide another framework within which east-west transmission of epic 
in the Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age can be studied, concentrating 
on long-distance elite interactions, which were carried out by the transfer 
of performers, especially singers and healers, between courts, as well as by 
the movement of elites themselves. That is, I de-emphasize the “free will” 
of the performers and focus more on why their “product” was considered 
desirable by their patrons. I continue to develop the themes from the last 
chapter, in which I discussed how local courts legitimized themselves by 
connecting themselves to world history and legendary heroes from the 
distant past and far away. In this chapter I examine how the worth 
attributed to esoteric goods and long-distance travel encouraged contact 
and therefore transfer of verbal art, and I explore how the high value put 
on long-distance travel motivated the spread of certain stories. I close with 
an analysis of how the efficacy imputed to the exotic encouraged the spread 
of healing incantations and the historiolae used in them, which themselves 
made use of the theme of the long-distance journey. 


Wandering seers or Orientalizing construct? 


Walter Burkert has presented two means by which Near Eastern cultural 
traits could have reached Greece, but his suggestion that Akkadian epic 
entered the Homeric tradition by being translated by bilingual scribes has 
not been embraced as enthusiastically as his theory of freely moving 
craftsmen of verbal art and ritual technology bringing stories and magico- 
religious practices to the west in the Orientalizing period. This has caught the 
imagination of Classical scholars and been given great explanatory power in 
subsequent discussions of textual and cultural links across the Mediterranean. 
By simply referring to the theory as a given, Classical scholars have been able 
to avoid the question of why and how, and to move directly to a discussion of 
the motifs or practices under consideration.” However, a re-examination of 
Burkert’s theory as a whole is certainly overdue. Burkert claims: 


> For Burkert’s thoughts on bilingual scribes as transmitters of Near Eastern epic, see 
Chapter 3, 55, n. 8. While M. L. West has been criticized for merely providing a list of 
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In fact successful charismatic specialists became, as they can today, 
widely sought-after personalities; they could cross frontiers even more 
easily and more often than other craftsmen with simpler skills. Being the 
mobile bearers of cross-cultural knowledge, the migrant charismatics 
deserve particular attention as to cultural contacts. In fact they represent 
the intellectual elite of the time with a chance to achieve international 
status.” 


In the first place, there are problems in the terminology used. In the 
ancient world charismatics and trained specialists belonged to two different 
categories: doctors and diviners required specialized training, while 
“charismatics” (like the prophets of the Hebrew Bible) had an inborn 
talent that gave them a direct line to the gods. The prophet is labeled in 
Akkadian muhhi(tu) mahhi(tu) ‘frenzied one’, or ragginu (raggintu) 
‘shouter’.* Cristiano Grottanelli, who provides the most detailed analysis 
of the Near Eastern charismatic prophet, describes his unique trait as a 
“special relationship with the supernatural, and this relationship is 
expressed, very concretely, by the working of miracles.”” The term for 
diviner, bari, on the other hand, literally means “examiner.” As André 
Finet remarks, “With him there is no inspiration, neither visions, nor 
dreams.”° 

Secondly, we need to be careful in distinguishing how these men and 
women moved. Were they able to move freely, were they sent from one 
patron to another, or were they invited by a patron? Imprecision on this 
point is a consistent problem in scholarly discussions.’ The question is 


correspondences, without explaining the significance of them, he certainly does offer some 
discussion of the variety of ways in which stories crossed geographic and linguistic barriers 
(1997a: 586-630). 

3 Burkert (1992: 42). 

‘ Lopez-Ruiz (2010: 190) has also noted the confusion in terminology. There were female ecstatics 
as well as male ones. At Mari a particular kind of ecstatic was called the dpilu ‘answerer’, and the 
nabiim is also found there, cognate with Old Testament navi’ (Grabbe 1995: 108). On the bari 
and other diviners, see Oppenheim (1969). See Sweek (2002) on the different types of Near 
Eastern prophet and their relationship to the state, also Nissinen (2000, esp. pp. 107-11, 
contrasting scholar and prophet; Nissinen in Nissinen, Seow, and Ritner 2003: 6-7, 16, 97-100, 
179-80). Burkert (1983b; 1992: 46-53) argues that the techniques of the bari, who practiced 
liver divination, were borrowed by the Greeks directly from Mesopotamia in the Orientalizing 
period. In fact, the correspondences between the Greek and Akkadian terminology are not as 
impressive as he claims. I argue rather that the Greeks learned of hepatoscopy from Anatolians 
or in Cyprus; see Bachvarova (2012b: 157-8). 

5 Grottanelli (1982: 662). 

© “Pas @inspiration chez lui, ni de visions, ni de réves” (Finet 1966: 87). 

is Including the otherwise fine discussions of Bremmer (1996), Nagy (1990b: 56-7), and Rollinger 
(1996: 202-10). 
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closely tied to their social status. Furthermore, if they were free to move on 
their own initiative, was it because they operated on the fringes of society 
or because they were embedded in a trans-generational supralocal com- 
munity of elites? In fact, what does “elite” really mean in this context? In 
the modern academic world with which Burkert implicitly makes an 
analogy, elite status is based on our intellectual merits and our productiv- 
ity, and is aided by personal charisma - in the commonly used sense, 
rather than that of Max Weber (whom Burkert follows), who uses it in 
the sense of “calling.”* In much of the rest of the modern world, it is based 
on a combination of conspicuous consumption and family background, 
whom one knows, as well as, of course, personal charisma. The latter set 
of standards matches more closely the expectations of the ancient world, 
from the Late Bronze Age through the Archaic period. Furthermore, as 
I will show, some of the standard examples of mobile prophets - Elijah, 
Elisha, Homeric démiourgoi, Epimenides, and Melampous - have been 
misidentified. 

While the Late Bronze Age letters reveal to us a “brotherhood of Great 
Kings,”” within which physicians, exorcists, augurs, and even gods were 
sent back and forth as diplomatic gifts on a par with luxury drinking 
vessels, and precious raw materials,” the Old Testament prophet served 
a higher master, Yahweh. The narrative of 1 and 2 Kings, which tells of 
Elijah and Elisha, is shaped by a Deuteronomistic point of view, in which 
the faith of a series of kings of Israel is shown to be consistently wanting, 
especially in comparison with Elijah’s and Elisha’s close relationship with 
God. Elijah obeyed God’s command to travel to such-and-such a place and 
visit the court of such-and-such a king, rather than requests from mere 
mortals.'' Elisha, the chosen successor of Elijah, had more control over his 
own actions and movements, but he worked within an organized group of 
prophets from a fixed abode, like the prophets at eighteenth-century Mari, 


On Weber’s use of the term “charismatic,” see Cryer (1994: 243). 

Zaccagnini (1987: 62-3). Also see Bryce (2003b: 76-85). 

On the transfer of skilled personnel such as craftsmen, augurs, and doctors as part of the 
reciprocal gifting between Egypt or Babylon and Hattusa, Cyprus, and Ugarit in the Late Bronze 
Age, see Zaccagnini (1983: 250-5; 1987: 59-60), who discusses the inability of craftsmen to 
move legitimately on their own across international borders in the Middle and Late Bronze 
Ages. On the transfer of the gods of Ahhiyawa and Lazpa, see Chapter 13, 346. Visit of ISTAR of 
Nineveh to Amarna: EA 23:13-32 (trans. Moran 1992: 61), see Haas (1979: 401), Wegner (1981: 
65-7), Beckman (1998: 3). 

al Kings 17-19, 21:17-19, 2 Kings 1-2, 4-10. Similar is the scenario of Numbers 22, in which 
Balak, king of Moab, repeatedly sends messengers with money to ask Balaam to curse Israel, but 
God forbids the prophet from doing so. 
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who were typically attached to temples of the specific gods for whom they 
served as mouthpieces.'* Elisha traveled with the king on campaign or was 
near enough to his court to know of events and concerns there, and to 
show repeatedly that he was empowered by Yahweh.’° Finally, the point 
made by these stories from the Hebrew Bible is highly contingent on the 
overall point of 1 and 2 Kings, and should not be applied across the 
Mediterranean to the figure of the Greek seer.'* 

On the Greek side, the one example from Homer commonly cited as 
reflecting “free artisans moving from one client to another seeking better 
”!° which is quoted at the beginning of this chapter, does 
not in fact refer to wandering craftsmen, but to craftsmen invited or 


economic gain, 


summoned, like those traded among the Great Kings of the Near East. 
Thus, in Book 17 of the Odyssey the swineherd Eumaeus refers to crafts- 
men, seers, and singers as summoned (klétoi) at the request of a patron.'® 
Similarly, the movements of the legendary healer Epimenides in the early 
sixth century were by invitation or by order of the god, and in any case he 
did not travel beyond Greece to other countries.’ Certainly the healers 


On the prophets of the Hebrew Bible as “cult functionaries” see Cryer (1994: 245-50). 

"3 2 Kings 2:15-19. '* See the critique of Nissinen (2000: 111-14). 

1? Zaccagnini (1983: 258), similarly Grottanelli (1982: 664, citing Zaccagnini) and Burkert (1992: 
42, citing Grottanelli): “In the more marginal regions where the power of the kings was less, the 
independence of the seer was correspondingly enhanced. He could travel freely on his own 
initiative, as is seen in both Greece and Israel. As was the case with local craftsmen, free 
enterprise developed in the Greek world in particular.” M. L. West (1997a: 611): “In the freer 
conditions of the Greek world skilled émigrés might make their own way from town to town, 
doing their best to acquire a reputation.” 

Od. 17.382-6. The adjective klétos, from kaleé ‘call’, conventionally translated in the passage 
opening this chapter as “welcome,” occurs only twice in Homer, here and at JI. 9.165, where 
Nestor tells Agamemnon, “but come on, let us send klétous, who will go quickly to the shelter of 
Achilles, son of Peleus.” The translation “summoned” fits best here, as it does in the compound 
adjective applied twice to the allies of the Trojans, poluklétoi ‘called from many places’ 

(Il. 4.438, 10.420). At Od. 19.134-5, Penelope says, “I did not busy myself with guests, 
suppliants, or heralds at all, who are démioergoi,” describing three different types of travelers. 
The xenoi (‘guests’) travel freely, while the heralds are sent and the suppliants are driven by 
circumstances beyond their control. Tandy (1997: 166-9) also debunks the construct of the 
itinerant singer, showing that there is no evidence internal to the Iliad or Odyssey for such 
singers. And see Muhly (2005), making many of the same points I make here. Thamyris, the 
“archetypal wandering poet,” mentioned in the Iliad (2.591-600) as voyaging from the house of 
Eurytus in Oechalia, was actually a poet of the sort referred to by Eumaeus; see Wilson (2009). 
Plato, Laws 642d, “according to the proclamation (manteion) of the god”; Plu. Sol. 12.4, “sent 
for” (metapemptos); D. L. 1.109-10 (= Epimenides FGrH 457 T 1), because of an oracle by the 
Pythia. Similarly with Thaletas, the healing musician: he was sent among the Lacedaemonians 
“according to the oracle” (kata puthokhréston, [Plu.] Mus. 1146c, Philod. Mus. 18.36-9). The 
standard example of a Greek healer who crosses international borders is Democedes, whose 
story is told in Herodotus 3.125, 129-137. He may have traveled within the borders of the 
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were able to move freely, but it is the value attributed to them that 
motivates an invitation, and I prefer to focus on why they were valued 
and therefore invited, rather than their own “free will.” 

The Archaic hero Melampous was indeed a mobile healer, but he was a 
different kind of seer from the démiourgos: he was an agent of long- 
distance elite interactions embedded in a social network cemented by 
marriages and guest friendships and disturbed by conflicts over women, 
goods, and power.'® From a distinguished family in Pylos, Melampous was 
the nephew of Neleus, its king, and traveled all the way to Thessalian 
Phylace to undergo an ordeal in order to win Neleus’ daughter for his 
brother Bias. Thrown into prison, as he fully expected to be because of 
his mantic powers, he eventually secured his release and the attention of 
the king because of his ability to understand the language of birds, those 
mediators between heaven and earth, a talent which also enabled him to 
cure the king’s son of his impotence. For this he was given the cattle that 
Neleus had demanded as the price for his daughter.'? Thus, Melampous’ 
freedom of movement came from his elite social standing, and he utilized 
his mantic powers to abet his brother’s quest for improved status. 

At some point itinerant philosophers and magicians did become a recog- 
nized class of workers. When and under what circumstances are in fact 
questions worth re-opening, but they lie beyond the scope of this study. We 
should be careful not to project back before the Classical period characters 
like the wandering charlatans alluded to by Plato and Hippocrates, without 
actual evidence, which is currently not forthcoming.”° It is true, on the other 
hand, that we should not assume that lack of evidence means that they did 


Greek world freely, but Democedes ended up in Persia because he had been taken captive 
(Moyer 2006). Similarly, the poet of hHAp 174-5 describes himself as traveling a circuit, not 
crossing international borders. Empedocles wanders because he has been cast out like an exile, 
since he has committed murder (31 B 139 Diels-Kranz). 

Bremmer (1996: 100). We can cobble together a good part of early versions of Melampous’ 
story from Homer’s brief telling at Od. 11.281-97, 15.225-42, supplemented by the material 
from the scholia, which they drew from Pherecydes of Athens (FGrH 3 FF 33, 114), and 
fragments of Hesiod’s Catalog of Women (FF 35, 79, 80 Most). Melampous was an interesting 
enough figure to have an entire narrative poem composed about him that was attributed to 
Hesiod. The Melampodia is unfortunately nearly completely lost (Hes. FF 206-15 Most). See 
Gantz (1993: 185-8) for a full discussion of the sources. Also see Finkelberg (2005: 80-6), for a 
different interpretation of his story. 

In the Odyssey we are told that he was forced to flee Pylos and traveled to Argos, where, as we 
learn from Pherecydes, he cured the daughters of king Proetus of their madness, caused by 
either by Hera or by Dionysus, in turn for a share of the kingdom and the hand of one of the 
king’s daughters. 

2° Hipp. Morb. Sacr. 1.4 vi 354 Littré and Pl. Rep. 364b (Burkert 1983b: 116, 119; 1992: 125). 
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not exist. As Burkert justifiably suggests, “We cannot expect to find many 
archaeologically identifiable traces of such people.”*' 

It is worth digging a little further into the theoretical underpinnings of 
Burkert’s theory. The image of the “migrant craftsman” relies on one key 


claim made by Grottanelli: 


The pattern consisting of the concentration of healers and diviners (and 
also of texts on such special crafts) at court is dominant before the Iron 
Age. The crisis or collapse of the Ancient Oriental palace organization 
implies that the healers and diviners are “free” to move about and to 
offer their services on the “market.” It is this new situation that accounts 
for the figures I have described so far ..., for only in the new Iron Age 
situation are the “healer-saviours” at the same time “free” and 
unattached, and “liminal” in the sense that their special skill and power 
set them apart.” 


We should be acutely aware that the construct of a free-market economy 
arising after the fall of the palace economies, in which skilled labor moved 
on its own initiative, is just that, a theoretical construct based on a now 
outdated Orientalizing (in Edward Said’s sense~*) contrast of “free” west 
and “enslaved” east,"* what Ian Morris and J. G. Manning have called the 
“divided Mediterranean model.”*’ Yes, the Late Bronze Age palaces 
maintained control of the movement of high-value raw materials and the 
work of highly skilled craftsmen; the palaces created the demand for the 
craftsmen’s products; and the palaces often provided for their day-to-day 
maintenance. Yes, the collapse of the palace-controlled chains of produc- 
tion and trade routes created new opportunities; this was perhaps the root 
cause, for example, for the rise of innovations such as iron-working, based 
on a widely available raw material.*° However, that is a very different 
proposition from craftsmen “‘free’ to move about and offer their services 
on the ‘market’,” as Grottanelli puts it. Indeed, I wonder whether the 
model was influenced by events in the mid twentieth century, which saw 
the flight of skilled labor and academics from Nazi Germany, war-torn 
Europe, and the countries of the Soviet bloc to the free markets of other 
parts of Europe and America.’ The “itinerant craftsman” theory seems to 


2 


Burkert (1992: 51) 2 Grottanelli (1982: 665). 3 Said (1978). 

Moyer (2006: 225-7). 2° T. Morris and Manning (2005). 

Concomitantly, there was a reduction in the importance of bronze, which required two different 
raw materials to be brought together that were not widely available and were not found in the 
same locations. 

Compare M. L. West’s summary (1997a: 611) of Burkert: “He also invokes a particular 
historical factor tending to promote westward migration in the eighth and seventh centuries: 
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derive much of its explanatory power from our own recent experience 
rather than evidence from the ancient world. That is not to assert 
categorically that there were no migrant or itinerant craftsmen. Rather, 
a focus on the motivations of their patrons will provide a better explan- 
ation for how and why their products moved across geographical and 
linguistic barriers. 


Push-pull factors encouraging long-distance interactions 


More recently, studies of the archaeological evidence for interactions 
between east and west have focused on 


some of the cultural exchange taking place in the Middle and Late Bronze 
Age as located in a desire to enhance prestige through the acquisition and 
display of the foreign, the exotic, and the monumental ... The status 
attached to the acquisition of and control over exotic goods and symbols 
may have also served as an ideology to legitimize political power.”* 


This approach builds on the insights of anthropologists such as Arjun 
Appadurai, who, in the valuable introduction to his edited volume The 
Social Life of Things: Commodities in Cultural Perspective, analyzes the 
concept of the “politics of value,” arguing, “[t]he long-distance movement 
of precious commodities entailed costs that made the acquisition of 
them in itself a marker of exclusivity and an instrument of sumptuary 
distinction.”*’ He suggests: 


I propose that we regard luxury goods not so much in contrast to 
necessities (a contrast filled with problems), but as goods whose principal 


use is rhetorical and social, goods that are simply incarnated signs. The 


necessity to which they respond is fundamentally political.”° 


This way of looking at interaction between east and west, which focuses on 
the values encouraging long-distance interactions, has abundant support in 
the sources available to us from the Bronze Age; they show how exotic 


the expansion of the Assyrian empire to the Mediterranean, with all the destruction, 
dispossession, and social upheaval that that process entailed.” 

?8 Hitchcock (2005: 693, with earlier references). Also see the insightful article of Colburn (2007, 
with earlier references) and the overview of the significance of foreign craftsmanship in the 
Bronze Age eastern Mediterranean by Brysbaert (2008: 77-85). 

°° Appadurai (1986: 44). 

°° Appadurai (1986: 38). Also see Helms (1988: 119-29) on the prestige gained by control over 
foreign goods. 


Push-pull factors 


goods were used to implement the ideology of kingship, and how long- 
distance travel was valorized as a “journey for power.” 

In the Late Bronze Age, trade of luxury goods between royal houses was 
framed as gift exchange among “brothers.” The gift’s pedigree as an 
imported item was key in adding value to the item; thus, the giver makes 
a point of who gave the gift in question to him.** We not only can use this 
information to trace the specific connections that were made, we can also 
provide a cultural context for the archaeological evidence of foreign 
objects, presumably gifts, that are found in Bronze Age Greece, since we 
may assume that the objects made the recipient feel that he or she was a 
player in the supralocal eastern Mediterranean community.” 

Marian Feldman has written of a phenomenon that grew out of the 
exchange of luxury goods within the brotherhood, the creation of a 
consciously hybrid “International Style.” The themes of the International 
Style are victory and prowess in battle, and fertility and prosperity. 
“Both themes resonate deeply with an iconography based on the ancient 
Near Eastern concept of kingship in both its military and protective 
aspects.”** 

Collecting and displaying exotic goods was clearly an important strategy 
for promoting an ideology of kingship, which was enhanced by proclaim- 
ing membership in the brotherhood of Great Kings, within which were 
included the Mycenaeans. A spectacular collection of luxurious items, 
which, if not imported or made by imported craftsmen, certainly 
attempted to incorporate foreign styles, comes from Shaft Grave Iv at 
Mycenae (LH 1).”° Besides the Anatolian stag bibrii pictured in Fig. 5,°° the 
items show connections to Egypt, Libya, the Levant, even as far away as 
Central Asia. A Mycenaean scepter among them suggests that the mortu- 
ary display of foreign goods was meant to support a claim of kingship.”’ In 
turn, “It is clear that Mycenaean pottery can be associated with Levantine 
cult practices,”*® especially at Ugarit, where a large number of Mycenaean 
vessels were found in the Temple aux Rhytons.°’ At Hazor, Mycenaean 


3. 


Zaccagnini (1987), Bryce (2003b: 96-106). 
2 In Fragments of Hittite Letters: CTH 209.12 = KBo 2.11 rev. 11/-14! (translit., trans., and 
discussion Hoffner 2009: 352-3), the sender, possibly the king of Arzawa, tells the Hittite king 
that he has sent him two vessels of silver and gold given to him from Egypt. 
Karantzali (2001: 79). 4 Knapp (2008: 161). See Feldman (2006). 
35 Colburn (2007: 208-9), Laffineur (2005), Vermeule (1972: 95-100). See Burns (2010) generally 
on the topic of trade in exotic goods in the Mycenaean period, and more specifically his 
pp. 80-6 on the Shaft Graves and the significance of the exotic goods buried in them. 
3° On which see further Chapter 13, 345. 37 See Kilian (1988: 294) on the scepter. 
38 Wijngaarden (2002: 115). 3° Also see Wijngaarden (2002: 120-1). 
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Fig. 5: Silver stag bibrii found in Shaft Grave 1v from Mycenae (made ca. 1970-1835 sce, buried 
ca. 1700-1600 BcE) 


vessels were particularly used for elite dining and drinking,"” and at both 
Ugarit and Hazor, “Mycenaean pottery was suitable to be included in 
funerary strategies of display.”"’ The use of heirloom Mycenaean vessels 
shows their prestige and suggests the possibility that specific objects carried 
with them their biography. 

Within such a framework it is easy to understand why foreign performers, 
healers, and craftsmen could be collected like esoteric objects to enhance the 
prestige of local courts, an impulse that can be seen in third-millennium 


*° Wijngaarden (2002: 118-19). 
4) Wijngaarden (2002: 122). Also see his pp. 122-4 on funerary use of Mycenaean vessels in the 
Levant. 
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Ebla,* the early second-millennium court of Mari,’ the Neo-Assyrian 
courts, the court of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos (535-522 BcE), where 
Anacreon of Teos and Ibycus of Rhegium both took up residence, and the 
court of the Lydian king Croesus in Sardis (560-546 BcE), which Herodotus 
(1.29) says all the leading Greek sophists made a point to visit. 

We turn now to a second push-pull factor encouraging movement of 
stories and their performers, the valorization of long-distance travel. The 
anthropologist Mary Helms has presented an influential exploration of 
“the wide-spread association of political ‘elites’ with foreign or distant 
goods and information.” As Helms notes, “The combination of travel 
experience with trade, religiosity, esoteric knowledge, and advisory services 
to eminent rulers ... is ... characteristic of ... specialists in geographic 


distance.”*” 


Such a valuation results in the concept of the “journey for 
power,” as Robert Penglase has termed it in his discussion of parallels 
within a set of myths from the Greek and Near Eastern sides of the 
Mediterranean.*° Helms’ findings on “the political and ideological contexts 
or auras within which long-distance interests and activities may be 
conducted””’ can help scholars of the ancient world not only to interpret 
myths about long-distance travel that distill a Weltanschauung, but also to 
assess the real-life valuation and motives of their tellers.** This approach 
thus takes us beyond how they and their tellers traveled and interacted with 
each other, to why specific storylines were considered worth borrowing. It 
also allows for the possibility that the elites themselves could be transmitters 
of stories, not just “professional” bards or exorcists. 

Certainly, in the earliest Akkadian literature swift long-distance travel 
was already valorized. In the late third millennium the work of traders no 
less than conquerors was considered a heroic achievement; The Valorous 
Sun, a difficult text found at both Abu Salabikh (near Nippur in Mesopo- 
tamia) and Ebla, honors the Sun-god for his care of merchants and even 
describes the god himself as engaged in trade across the sea: 


16 —_He sustains campaigners and traveling merchants in foreign 
lands, 
The foreign lands render up lapis and silver 
to the traveling merchant, 


© Tonietti (1998). 

42 Ziegler (2006; 2007: 14, 19-20). Also see Koitabashi (1998: 365-6) on foreign musicians 
appearing at Ugarit. 

* Franklin (2008: 193-4). *° Helms (1988: 94). *® Penglase (1994). 

47 Helms (1988: 4). 

Lane Fox (2009: 186-209) approaches traveling heroes from a very different angle. 
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The cedar forest yields unworked timber, boxwood, cypress, 
(standing tall like) splendid standards, 
Fit for a nobleman to adorn his house. 
20 He loads his barge with aromatics, oils, honey, 
the goods that merchants bring, 
And incense of the gods, juniper, almond, and .. .-oil.”” 


The primeval hero of the first dynasty of Uruk, Lugalbanda, when offered 
his heart’s desire by the giant Anzu-bird, preferred over all things super- 
natural speed, which he used first to catch up with his army, after having 
been left in the wilderness of the mountains, then to make the trip back 
from Aratta (Iran) to Uruk, where he was able to meet with Inanna, so that 
he might learn of the particular sacrifice she desired and ensure victory for 
his troops.”’ In the second millennium the youthful god Ninurta, who has 
strong parallels with Heracles,’' made a “journey for power” to the chaotic 
edge of the world, slaying there a series of monsters including the serpen- 
tine Asag and returning to establish civilization in Sumer.” 

In the Mesopotamian worldview the outer edges of the world were a 
primeval space to be conquered and exploited for its esoteric luxury raw 
materials. Legends about Sargon the Great focused on his arduous voyages 
to the west, where he conquered foreign lands, took back booty and tribute, 
and kept open trade routes for his merchants, and the Late Babylonian 
Map of the World shows that Sargon maintained his reputation as a world 
traveler well into the first millennium.’’ Gilgamesh too was a great explorer 
and culture hero, crossing the waters of death to visit the antediluvian hero 


* The Valorous Sun 16-21 (trans. Foster 2005: 51). Not only was the Mesopotamian Sun-god the 


patron god of traders, but divinized traders were even in his retinue, according to Early 
Dynastic lexical lists (W. G. Lambert 1989: 4-5). 
2 Lugalbanda and the Anzud Bird (trans. Black et al. 2004: 22-31), found in OB copies of an 
original that probably dates to the Ur 1 period, drawing on even older material (Wilcke 1969: 
3-4). Lugalbanda is sometimes named as the father of Gilgamesh. Also note the supernatural 
speed of the messenger who travels the long distance between Aratta and Uruk in Enmerkar 
and En-suhgir-ana (trans. Black et al. 2004: 3-11), and king Shulgi’s boasts about his 
supernatural ability to cover long distances in Shulgi A (trans. ETCSL t.2.4.2.01, discussion in 
Klein 1981: 180-1). Compare Helms’ discussion on supernaturally high-speed travel 
symbolizing control over distance (1988: 61-4). 
Annus (2002: 119-20), Burkert (1979b: 80; 1987b: 14-18). 
See the Sumerian Ninurta’s Return to Nibru (also called Angim) and Ninurta’s Exploits (Lugal- 
e) (trans. Black et al. 2004: 163-86) 
There Sargon is mentioned along with Utnapishtim and Nur-daggal (Nur-Dagan), the 
Anatolian king whom he defeated in the second-millennium legend Sargon, King of Battle. See 
the edition and translation of Horowitz (1998: 20-42). Also note the Sargon Geography, in 
which Sargon is given dominion over the entire world (ed. and trans. Horowitz 1998: 67-95). 
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For more detailed discussion of Sargonic legends, see Chapter 8, 169-72. 
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Utnapishtim on the edge of the world.** Here we can see quite clearly that 
geographical distance was equated with distance across time, for there 
Gilgamesh was able to access knowledge about the world that existed before 
the current population of humans came into being. 

In later Greco-Roman thought the edges of the earth continued to be 
inhabited by primitive, utopian, or monstrous beings - a world beyond 
contemporary civilization, one explored by Odysseus in his own epic 
journey.*° Long-distance or supernatural travel is a staple theme of Greek 
epic, including the lost Arimaspea, which tells wondrous stories of what 
Aristeas supposedly saw among the Hyperboreans,” and the Argonautica, 
which tells the tale of a voyage to the Black Sea to find the Golden Fleece, 
an object with Late Bronze Age Anatolian analogs.”* The popularity of 
such stories speaks to the mystical value of long-distance travels among 
first-millennium Greeks. 


Long-distance elite interaction and transmission of narratives 


Helms has framed esoteric knowledge as one more exotic good to be traded: 


In traditional societies goods derived from a distance or transported a 
long way will probably be high in value and low in bulk. There can be 
little quarrel with any of these points as generalities, particularly if we 
recognize that one of the more frequently exchanged types of long- 
distance goods is esoteric knowledge which is, by definition, rare, strange, 
in a sense cunning, can be very durable especially in oral societies, and 
represents the highest degree of portability and lowest possible bulk of 
any transported good.” 


To Helms’ seminal analysis of long-distance travel of ideas in traditional 
societies we can add the suggestion that mythic narratives were in fact a 
highly valuable luxury good to be traded over long distances and collected 
as “markers of exclusivity.” They represent one element driving the supra- 
regional popularity of some of the cult places discussed in this book, such 
as the Syrian Mt. Casius and Greek Delos,°° magnets for supraregional 
performers and fabled in legends. 


°* George (2003: 95-8). °° See Romm (1992). °° Colburn (2007: 203-7). 

57 See testimonia and fragments collected in Bernabé (1987: 144-54). Herodotus (4.14.3) 
attributes the epic to Aristeas of Proconessus. 

°8 On the Golden Fleece see Chapter 4, 104, with n. 115. °° Helms (1988: 118-19). 

® On Delos as a place of contact, see Chapter 10, 236-7; on Mt. Casius, see Chapter 10, 258. 
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While I, like Gregory Nagy and John Miles Foley, discount the notion 
that one single poet of exceptional genius must have been responsible 
for the Iliad and the Odyssey, I do think single poets in privileged 
positions that allowed them contact with more than one social world 
could be disproportionately important agents in the transmission of a 
striking feature of verbal art, whether a single innovatory detail or an 
entire narrative, to a new milieu, filling a role similar to that described in 
William Labov’s and Jonathon Marshall’s models of linguistic influence. 
According to Marshall, whereas people embedded in strong social 
networks are less influenced from the outside, people with strong ties 
beyond a particular social network in which they are embedded are 
more influenced linguistically by the outside, both because of their 
attitude and because of their situation.°’ Labov shows how linguistic 
innovations are spread by individuals occupying key nodes in networks 
of relationships. °* 

In the Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age, two groups were 
particularly likely both to be influenced from the outside and to exert 
disproportionate influence within their network: traveling performers 
and members of the elite. Traveling performers, however they moved 
around, were part of multiple networks. Their families, whether literal 
or figurative, may have been the source of their original training, but 
they were also part of a wider network of performers, and their travels 
gave them opportunities to absorb new ideas and bring them to new 
audiences. They needed to be flexible and responsive to their regional 
audiences, providing the impetus to incorporate the novel as well as the 
local, since display of the local myths of other groups could help to 
establish them as wielding the “authority of distant knowledge.”** The 
elite in their turn, who were disproportionately influential in their own 
local world because of their high status, were able to mobilize resources 
to stage public ceremonies that drew people from near and far, a fertile 
milieu for interaction and influence among performers and audiences. 
Furthermore, the performers were traveling within a supralocal social 
network of elites that speeded new ideas along the same tracks by which 
the elite themselves traveled, and some of the elite could have been 
able to perform the valued texts or the rites, as Melampous is 
portrayed doing. 


°? Marshall (2004). This has been shown to be a factor affecting the degree of language shift for 
individuals. 
© Labov (2001). 63 The term is from Helms (1988: 131). 
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Medicine, long-distance travel, and cosmogonies 


An additional factor in the popularity of certain storylines transmitted by 
long-distance travel throughout the eastern Mediterranean in the Late 
Bronze Age and the Early Iron Age was their supposed efficacy against 
disease when used as historiolae in magical rituals, that is, as suggestive 
storylines that helped to guide the thoughts and actions of their audience, 
whether human, divine, or demonic.” As I will show in this section there 
was a particularly close connection between medicine and long-distance 
travel, whether in the person of the doctor himself or herself, or in the use 
of suggestive storylines that illustrated how time and space could be 
bridged, bringing the far near, expelling evil, and attracting good, or in 
the form of exotic ingredients in the pharmacological repertoire, including 
incantations and stories, such as the story of the Cow-Maiden, Elkunirsa 
and Ashertu, Gilgamesh, and cosmogonic myth. 

An interest in exotic spells is already evinced in the Old Babylonian 
“Subarian” (Hurrian) medical spells, which are garbled nonsense as far as 
we can tell, but presumably tapped into the same healing powers invested in 
the Hurrian goddess Shawushka (Ishtar) housed at Nineveh.°” The Keftiu 
(“Cretan”) spells in a New Kingdom Egyptian medical papyrus (ca. 1350 
BCE) against the “Asian” sickness battle a foreign disease with a foreign 
spell.°° Hittite diplomatic letters reveal requests for doctors from Babylon 
and Egypt.°’ Furthermore, at Hattusa there was an extensive collection of 
white magic incantations attributed to performers from a variety of locales, 
sometimes clearly representing local traditions, e.g., Arzawa, Kizzuwatna, 
or Mesopotamia.°* Legendary healers like the Cretan seer Epimenides and 
the Lesbian poet Terpander, called in to save Athens and Sparta respectively 


+ On historiolae see Frankfurter (1995) and Sanders (2001). 

6° On Shawushka see Chapter 2, 26, with n. 21. 

The London Medical Papyrus (BM 10059) contains a total of seven spells; the other six are in 

northwest Semitic. See Arnott (1996), Ritner (2001); and Redford (2005-2006), who suggests 

reading the Keftiu spell as a combination of Greek and Akkadian phrases. 

Ramses II responds to Hattusili III, saying he will send a doctor (ar si] pu) [and exorcist 

(A ZU) for his sister who is unable to bear a child (Letter from Ramses II to Hattusili III: 

CTH 163 = KBo 28.30, translit. Edel 1994: 1.178-80, No. 30; trans. Beckman 1999b: 137-8). The 

pharaoh sends a doctor with medicine for Kurunta to Tudhaliya IV (CTH 163 = KUB 3.67, 

translit. and trans. Edel 1994: 170-1, No. 72). Hattusili III discusses with Kadashman-Enlil II 

doctors from Babylon who were not returned promptly (asim and dsipu, Letter from Hattusili 

III to Kadashman-Enlil Il: CTH 172 = KBo 1.10 rev. 34-48, translit. Hagenbuchner 1989: 285-6; 

trans. Beckman 1999b: 142-3). 

68 On Arzawan and Luwian magic, see Bawanypeck (2005a; 2005b: 241-8) and Hutter (2001; 
2003: 232-56); on Kizzuwatnean magic see most recently Strauss (2006). The situation with the 
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from plague or strife, were effective in part purely because they came from 
far away.” Herodotus’ interest in exotic pharmaka pervades his work,”° 
while much later a fascination with exotic vocables drove the inclusion of 
the so-called voces magicae in Late Antique Greco-Roman spells.”* 

A particularly clear example of a widespread story closely connected to 
healing rituals and probably spread by means of these same healing rituals 
is the tale of the pregnant cow Geme-Sin (‘Girl of the Moon-God Sin’), 
found in Sumerian, Akkadian, Ugaritic, Hittite, and Hurrian birth incan- 
tations (the last both at Hattusa and elsewhere), and, as I have argued 
elsewhere, in Greek birth incantations as well. The Akkadian myth leads 
the birthing mother through the steps of the cow’s story, first the secret 
impregnation by the Moon-god Sin, then her pregnancy, and finally the 
moment of birth.”” Just as Sin notices the suffering of the writhing cow in 


Akkadian incantations found at Hattusa is a bit more complex; it is probably necessary to 
distinguish between texts used to teach scribes and texts that were actually put to use. Among 
the latter we should put those with instructions in Hittite and incantations in Akkadian, like 
CTH 432: Ritual against Depression (ed. and trans. Beckman 2007) and CTH 718: Ritual for 
Ishtar/Pirinkir, with Babilili Incantations (see Beckman 2002). Other texts entirely in Akkadian 
that could have been actually used include CTH 810: The Moon-god and the Cow (see Rollig 
1985, discussed below), CTH 811: Akkadian Prescription against Fever (ed. and trans. Meier 
1939); and those booked under CTH 812: Akkadian Incantations, many of which are discussed 
by Schwemer (1998; 2004). 

Supposedly the Spartans would send for foreigners (xenous andras), when told to do so by the 
Pythia, to cure them of illness or madness, including Terpander, Thaletas, Tyrtaeus, 
Nymphaeus, and the “Lydian” Alcman (Ael. VH 12.50, Suid. s.v. meta Lesbion didon (Adler 
M 701) = Terpander TT 7, 9 in D. A. Campbell 1988: 298-301). 

70 See Thomas (2000: 72-4, 286-8). 

7. Versnel (2002) presents a perceptive study of the function of voces magicae, as well as providing 
a thorough bibliography on the subject. 

See the translation of the Neo-Assyrian version of the Cow-maiden story in Foster (2005: 
1007-8), and the editions and discussions of Rollig (1985) and Veldhuis (1991), also Stol (2000: 
59-72). Texts using at least some elements of the plot line at Hattusa: in Akkadian, CTH 810: 
The Moon-god and the Cow, see n. 68; in Hittite, CTH 363.1.A: The Sun-god, the Cow, and the 
Fisherman (translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT; trans. Hoffner 1998a: 85-7; German trans. 
and discussion Haas 2006: 199, 202-6, with earlier references). Also see Hoffner (1981) and 
Singer (1995: 125-6). There is some possibility that CTH 363 is a continuation of CTH 360: 
Tale of Appu (on which see briefly Chapters 2, 34, and 5, 127). CTH 363 follows CTH 717: 
Hurro-Hittite Prayer to Ishtar (ed. and trans. Giiterbock 1983b), but whether the two were 
thought of as somehow related is debated. Incantations with Luwianisms: CTH 767.7 = KUB 
44.4 + KBo 13.241 (ed. and trans. Beckman 1983a: 176-99; ed. Starke 1985: 233-6, with 
discussion pp. 208, 210; trans. and discussion Bachvarova 2013b, and in Chavalas 2013: 297-8); 
also see Giorgieri (2004). Hurrian incantations: Fragments of Hurro-Hittite Rituals and 
Incantations: CTH 790 = KBo 27.117 and Ritual of Shalashu: CTH 788 = KUB 47.19 (translit. 
Haas and Wegner 1988: 415-17, 420-1, discussion pp. 29-30, Nos. 97, 99); also see Haas 
(1988b: 134-5). See Sanders (2001) for a discussion of the transmission of the story as a birth 
incantation, Bachvarova (2001) for a full discussion of the parallels between the incantation and 
the story of Io as told in Aesch. Supp. 291-319, 531-89. 
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labor and sends down goddesses with specific instructions to relieve her 
pain through massage and application of cooling water, so the human 
healer will aid the laboring woman to bring forth a healthy son. The 
corresponding Greek myth about Io tells how she was raped by Zeus and 
subsequently tormented by the gadfly sent by Hera, in flight from which 
she traversed most of the known world, going through Asia Minor, the 
Caucasus, and Syria before she ended up in Egypt,’ where Zeus brought 
her to bear by the touch of his healing hand. The earliest well-preserved 
version of the story in Greek is told by her descendants, the Danaids, in 
Aeschylus’ Suppliants, a play rife with birth motifs.”* I thus suggest that the 
Greeks learned this story in the same way as the Hittites did, through its 
use in birth incantations. 

Io’s journey, which does not have a counterpart in the Near Eastern 
versions of the story, has many resonances. It represents the laboring 
mother’s journey through childbirth, but it also picks up a motif found 
in other incantations, in which a character’s search for a cure takes him to 
many different places, the motif representing the healer’s access to know- 
ledge from far-off places. For example, in the Ugaritic Horanu and the 
Mare a mare whose daughter’s foal has been bitten by a snake takes a 
message asking for help against the snake bite to a series of deities’ homes 
throughout the known world, from Crete to Syria to Mesopotamia, but 
only the healer Horanu can help by going to the Tigris River to get the 
supplies needed to carry out the ritual.” This is perhaps an allusion to 
Nineveh on the Tigris, the home of Hurrian Shawushka, a goddess of 
magic and healing.”° In Io’s case, her journey represents the foreign origin 
of the incantation. Io’s voyage also reveals a sense of connectedness across 
the Mediterranean, which is mirrored in her genealogy linking Greece to 
Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Phoenicia, and Cilicia.”” 


7. 


o 


Aesch. Supp. 538-62. In PV 700-35, she encounters Prometheus beyond the Black Sea, where 
he prophesies that she will go through Scythia, the Caucasus, and along the mythical edges of 
the world. In Hes. Aegimius (F 230 Most) she at least travels through Euboea (M. L. West 1985: 
145-6). Apollodorus (Bib. 2.1.3) also has her travel all over the known world. 

74 Bachvarova (2001). 

7° KTU 1.100 (translit. and trans. Pardee 2002: 172-9); also see N. Wyatt (2002: 385). 

7° On Nineveh as the home of Shawushka, see Beckman (1998) and Reade (2005). 

”” The stemma of Io as laid out in the Catalog of Women presents an elaborate genealogical 
network connecting east and west, one that incorporates many stories with a Near Eastern 
influence (Bachvarova 2001: 84-5; M. L. West 1985: 42, 76-82, 144-54, 165, 177-8; 1997a: 
442-52). On available evidence for her family tree in the Catalog see Gantz (1993: 202-12). 
From the fragments we can pick out the following relevant members of her line: Belus (w. Sem. 
‘lord’), father of Aegyptus and Danaus; farther down the line was Perseus, while Agenor 

(Gr. ‘lord’), son of Libya, produced Phoenix, father of Adonis (w. Sem. ‘lord’ again). Phoenix’s 
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The Hurro-Hittite story Elkunirsa and Ashertu is another example of a 
historiola imported as part of a healing ritual that makes a point of its 
exotic origin. The story exhibits obvious west Semitic traits, and it was 
embedded in a purification ritual, which makes a point of mentioning 
sorcerers from Levantine Amurru, and it appears that the practitioner who 
tells the story is equating himself or herself with the powerful, exotic 
foreign sorcerer within the incantation.”* 

The Gilgamesh story exhibits a slightly different relationship with 
healing rituals. As discussed in Chapter 4, it informed the rites that called 
on the dead or underworld gods to help the patient, and the patient needed 
to know the story in order to appreciate its applicability. However, the 
story itself tapped into the powers bestowed by the “journey for power” by 
presenting itself as conveying knowledge about primeval times brought 
back from the edge of the world. The Odyssean katabasis episode both 
incorporates an exotic story about travel to the edge of the world and the 
ritual context that gave it meaning. 

Cosmogonies share some of the same properties as stories about long- 
distance traveling; because horizontal distance was equated with vertical 
distance geographic remoteness meant nearness to the divine or 
supernatural.” In particular, cosmogonic myth has a special affinity for 
healing rituals. Burkert observes: “A new and proper order has to be 
created or recreated from its very foundations. Something has gone wrong, 
as sickness and pain indicate; so one should begin afresh from the 
beginning.””” The Akkadian cosmogonic story Atrahasis was used for 
barren women.*' Cosmogonic elements are not alien to Akkadian incanta- 
tions: for example, an Old Babylonian incantation against infant illness 


daughter was Europa, who was raped by Zeus as a bull, his theriomorphic form drawn from the 

iconography of the Syro-Anatolian Storm-god. The fifth-century historian Pherecydes of 

Athens, in his own telling of genealogies, says that Phoenix, son of Agenor, was married to 

Cassiepeia, daughter of Arabus, and they had three sons, Cilix, Phineus, and Doryclus (FGrH 

3 FF 21, 86; also Hesiod FF 72-107 Most). Her complex international family tree thus shows an 

awareness of fellow Greeks settled in Cilicia, and reflects the practice of long-distance elite 

marriages, in which both female and male outsiders married into local aristocracy. See 

Finkelberg (2005: 33-7) on Io’s family tree signaling intermixing of Greeks with other 

populations. 

See Bachvarova (2013a: 32) and discussion in Chapter 2, 34. 79 Helms (1988: 4-5). 

80 Burkert (1992: 125). 

81 Michalowski (1992: 237), Reiner (1960), who also mention that written versions of Erra and 
Ishum (probably from the eighth century Bcg, trans. Foster 2005: 880-911), telling the story of 
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Erra’s near-destruction of the world, were used as house amulets against the plague. 
Hat. 1.132.3: the Persian magos performs their theogonic story (epaeidei theogonién) at their 
sacrifices. See Eliade (1963: 24-32) on the use of cosmogonic myth in healing rituals. 


Conclusion 


recounts the creation of the worm that is conceived of as causing the 
illness, and then how Damu and the Doctor-goddess Gula vanquished it: 


Anu begot heaven, heaven brought forth earth, 

Earth bore stench, stench bore mud, 

Mud bore fly, fly bore worm. 

the worm, daughter of Gula, is clad in a traveling cloak, 

She is blood-soaked, 

... the child’s blood, she extinguished his eyes. 

Damu cast the spell and Gula killed(?) [the worm], 

... he slaughtered them... [  ] 

He (the child?) opened his mouth, took the breast, 
raised his eyes and [saw]. 


(The spell is not mine: It is the spell of Damu and Gula, 
Damu [c]ast and I took.)*” 


Furthermore, cosmogonies shared the same cachet as stories about long- 
distance travel and were therefore transferred by the same means as stories 
about bridging horizontal space. Indeed, as will be discussed in the 
following chapter, among the chief storylines transmitted from east to west 
were ones about the creation of the world and the conflicts between the 
generations of gods at its beginning. Finally, as Carolina Lopez-Ruiz notes: 


the crafts performed by three out of four of Homer’s craftsmen (poets, 
healers, and diviners), depend on a special type of knowledge about the 
origin of the cosmos and the gods. Furthermore, they share the capacity 
of using that privileged knowledge for healing and purificatory purposes 
(physical and spiritual) and, in certain circles, for religious initiation.®° 


Conclusion 


The perspective presented here shows that an important but neglected 
factor in the transmission of cultural traits from east to west was the 
valorization of long-distance interaction and esoteric goods, considered 


*? Against Infant Illness (YOS 11.5 1-8, trans. Foster 2005: 180). Other examples of “cosmogonic” 
incantations translated by Foster are the OB Incantation against a Mote in the Eye and the NA 
Incantation against a Mote and Incantation against Toothache (Foster 2005: 181, 969, 995), see 
comments by Foster on p. 43, with earlier references. Also see Frankfurter (1995: 463-6) for a 
survey of earlier scholars’ analyses of the use of cosmogonic myth in incantations. 
Lépez-Ruiz (2010: 189). Lopez-Ruiz (2010: 182-95) discusses the performance context of 
cosmogonies. 
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to be particularly valuable and efficacious. It provides reasons for the 
parallels between Greek and Near Eastern epic, not only explaining why 
esoteric stories were interesting to the Greeks, but also why particular 
stories were so popular. Theogonies and stories describing momentous 
voyages to the edge of the world and the powerful knowledge and precious 
goods brought back by the hero, whether Gilgamesh or Sargon, bridged the 
vast gap that separates the present from the distant past, all the way to the 
beginning of time and the creation of the world. Indeed, the linking of 
mythic time and space strengthened the conceptual link between the hero 
traveling to distant places and the mythic past in which he lived. Stories 
that described how to reach across the divide between living and dead or 
explained the fate of those who had died were also popular, both because 
they dealt with a realm even more mysterious than the ends of the world 
and because they promised to help the living gain the favor of the dead by 
remembering them, and therefore be cured and protected by them. For this 
reason, they informed Near Eastern rituals of (fictional) royal ancestor 
veneration and healing and purification rituals, rituals that gave opportun- 
ities for Greek-speakers to observe performers of verbal art and to borrow 
elements seen to be efficacious or compelling. 

Finally, we may extend the notion of Feldman’s “International Style” 
from physical artifacts to narratives. Feldman argues the “International 
Style” celebrates and legitimizes kingship, and presents a style instantly 
recognized as prestigious and marking participation in the network of 
supralocal elites. We can see the same goals and features in the narratives 
we have discussed so far, and I will argue in the following chapter that we 
can see them with regard to supralocal festivals in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. They followed easily recognizable patterns that showed to their 
audiences that the local court or polity was a legitimate member of the 
elite, and the commonalities and the common goals of the festivals, as well 
as the narratives told within them, aided in the borrowing of specific details 
that performers or their patrons saw to be especially impressive or pleasing. 


10 Festivals: a milieu for cultural contact 


I have never sailed the broad sea by ship, except to Euboea from 
Aulis, where once the Achaeans, waiting out the winter, gathered 
together a large host, from holy Hellas to Troy with its beautiful women. 
There I crossed into Chalcis to the funeral games (aethla) of battle- 
minded Amphidamas; the many prizes that the children of the great- 
hearted one set had been announced ahead of time. There I say that, 
having won with my song, I carried off a tripod with handles. 

Hesiod Works and Days 650-7 


Introduction 


One of my main focuses in this book is the role of official, “state-sponsored” 
religion as a mechanism of intentional, formalized transfer of verbal art 
among performers across linguistic and geographic boundaries, rather than 
more casual transfers by merchants or mixed marriages, or transmission by 
lone wandering performers invisible to the record. Once again, I must insist 
that this should not be taken as a denial that other methods of transfer were 
operational or important to the development of Greek epic. Rather, I am 
taking advantage of what is visible to us in the texts and the archaeological 
record. However, I do think that scholars have failed to recognize how 
important state-sponsored religion must have been in fostering the spread 
of epic narratives and motifs. State-sponsored festivals served multiple 
functions, religious, social, and political: propitiating the gods and ensuring 
the proper flow of the seasons, building community and affirming identity, 
and asserting and displaying a court’s right to rule, and its membership in 
the supralocal elite. The ideology of kingship required an audience drawn 
not only from within the community but also from among outsiders - 
diplomats and other elites - to convey its message, and the political 
function of festivals provided a motivation and means for exchange of 
verbal art, including the precursors of Homer’s and Hesiod’s poetry, begin- 
ning in the Late Bronze Age and (mutatis mutandis) continuing into the 
Archaic period. 
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Festivals are in fact unique in that they are both examples of what was 
transferred and mechanisms by which transfer occurred, as performers and 
their sponsors gained access to and strove to emulate new, effective, and 
fashionable musical styles and narrative content.’ The process of exchange 
within the eastern Mediterranean (including the Aegean) was made easier by 
the similarities between Greek and Near Eastern festivals, which partook of a 
festival culture common to the Mediterranean world.” They were sufficiently 
similar to permit non-local audience members to make fruitful analogies 
between their own customs and those they were witnessing, and to allow for 
non-local performers to be integrated into local festivals.’ And indeed, the 
Late Bronze Age Near Eastern sources show us some situations that would 
have produced chances to see performers from other regions, and the 
motivations to emulate the best of what a performer saw, whether he or she 
was driven by a personal desire for prestige or as part of a top-down program 
to integrate a local court with the wider supralocal community of elites. The 
same processes of emulation and display worked to encourage borrowing of 
prestigious, internationally recognized or exotic performance types, including 
music, dance, and song lyrics, both in Late Bronze Age Anatolia and in the 
time when we start to have written sources for the Greek world. These 
processes led to the commonalities I discuss throughout this book. 

I begin by discussing some fairly typical examples of Hittite state- 
sponsored seasonal festivals, particularly the KI.LAM festival. I then make 
some comparisons with festivals from second-millennium Greece, showing 
how similar Mycenaean practices were to them. The same factors that 
encouraged the transfer of verbal art among the Hittites were at work in 
Greece. I pay special attention to the Linear B records from Thebes, which 
have not yet been discussed satisfactorily with this in mind. 

Next I focus on continuity, change, and accommodation in first- 
millennium Greek festivals, with case studies of the contributions of non- 
local performers in the Delian festival and accommodation of indigenous 
practices in the Milesian New Year festival. I close this section with an 
excursus on how the spread of specific versions of the Greco-Anatolian god 
Apollo caused the spread of narratives attached to him. 


My argument overlaps somewhat with that of Lopez-Ruiz (2010: 35-7), who speaks of 
sanctuaries (where festivals were held) as sites of cultural exchange. 

On the similarities see van den Hout (1991-1992: 101). 

When I speak of festivals as means of transfer, I do not mean to imply that the same kinds of 
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“sanctuary networks” and “elite movement” (on which see Hornblower and Morgan 2007: 34) 
were in operation in the Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age Aegean as in the Archaic and 
Classical periods. 


Hittite festivals 


I end with a study of the Chaoskampf motif, enacted through song, 
dance, and story in festival contexts, which provides a particularly clear 
example of transfer of song and verbal art by means of festivals. I first 
compare narratives connected to Hittite festivals to the stories of Apollo 
and Pytho, and Zeus and Typhon, then I look at how the spread of the 
Storm-god of Aleppo caused the spread of Chaoskampf narratives attached 
to him because of their role in legitimizing kingship, and at how the 
Chaoskampf motif played out in other ways in Syro-Anatolian festivals. 
Finally, I compare the rites of the Mesopotamian Akitu festival with the 
Panathenaea. 


Hittite festivals 


The peculiar Hittite obsession with collecting and describing festivals allows 
us a picture of how festivals operated that is unmatched by any site other 
than Hattusa in the ancient world.* Even so, the Hittite descriptions of 
festivals are not completely satisfactory for our purposes. They generally tell 
us when singers performed and occasionally provide us with an incipit 
(which matches up frustratingly rarely with the texts we actually have), 
while shelf catalogs may give the title of a text performed in a particular 
festival. But, the texts themselves were normally recorded separately, and 
only occasionally are we provided with a clear performance context. For the 
most part we are left to make the connections between text and perform- 
ance context ourselves. Certainly we should not assume that the texts we 
have were actually performed as written. It is in fact difficult to decide 
whether the records of festivals are meant to be descriptive or prescriptive. 
But, we can surmise that texts like the ones we have were performed in 
festivals that looked in their broad outlines like the festival descriptions, and 
we can search for and attempt to explain parallels between Greek and 
Hittite festival activities and the myths attached to them. 


* Other Near Eastern sites offer far less evidence, and the Greek sources - almost all post- 
Classical — are frustratingly uneven and incomplete. The epigraphic evidence in Greek consists 
of dedications, a few calendars, and laconic instructions describing disbursements, obligations, 
and privileges, while Greek literature provides us with stunning works of verbal art — tragedy, 
comedy, and bits of the lyric poets, especially Pindar - which were clearly performed in festivals, 
but with little indication of how the contemporary audience viewed the relationship between text 
and context. Descriptions of festivals or parts thereof are typically either chance allusions in 
discussions of other matters, or the work of antiquarians such as Pausanias and the scholiasts, 
who must be treated with caution when reconstructing a picture of the rites in question in earlier 
periods. 
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Spring and fall festivals were used to strengthen the solidarity of the core 
of the Hittite kingdom,” propitiating the gods and the royal dead on behalf 
of the royal family.° In some festivals, such as the spring AN.TAHSUM 
(‘crocus’) festival’ and the fall nuntarriyashas festival (‘festival of haste’),” 
the royal family, together and separately, traveled by chariot to a variety of 
towns and mountains mostly within a day’s ride of Hattusa to participate 
in a series of local festivities, returning between trips to Hattusa to visit the 
temples there.” In this way, the link between the center and its hinterland 
was enacted, asserting the hegemony of Hattusa over Hittite territory. 

The fall KI.LAM (‘gatehouse’) festival, on the other hand, was centri- 
petal; it displayed the unity of all parts of the core of the Hittite empire by 
bringing in regional performers and administrators to the Hittite capital, 
including male choruses and choruses of maidens,'° each ceremonially 
presenting the results of their labor that sustained the kingdom, whether 
crops, handiworks, or song and dance.'' Lasting three days, the festival 
moved through a series of temples belonging to specific gods and other 
public places.'* Largely the same events were repeated each day, although 
some were curtailed on the second day in order to make room for a rite for 
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See Gilan (2004b: 197-9, with earlier references). For an overview of second-millennium 
regional festivals in Anatolia, see the Cult Inventories under Tudhaliya IV, edited, translated, 
and discussed by Hazenbos (2003; 2004). 

© For offerings to the dead in festivals at Hattusa and Ugarit, see Chapter 7, 151-2. 

? The AN.TAHSUM festival lacks a full edition. See Haas (1994: 772-826), Taracha (2009: 
138-40), and Zinko (1987) for summaries, and discussion in Haas and Wegner (1992). 

On the nuntarriyashas festival see Nakamura (2002) and Haas (1994: 827-47). It was celebrated 
after the king had returned from campaign. The title fits what we know of the connotations of 
the traditional Mediterranean harvest, which is a time in which the farmer and his helpers work 
non-stop to get in the grain. 

On the king’s travels in the AN.TAHSUM and nuntarriyashas festivals, see Popko (2009: 9, 
78-82). 

See discussions of specific examples in Rutherford (2004a; 2005a; 2008). The ceremonies may 
have been taken on the road to the towns themselves as well (Haas 1994: 767-71). 

The KLLAM festival texts have been edited and commented on in detail by Singer (1983; 
1984b); also see Groddek (2004a). A description of the three days of the ceremony in Hattusa is 
provided in Singer (1983: 57-133), and also see the overview by Haas (1994: 748-71). I ignore 
possible differences between the “Great Festival” and the “Regular Festival.” There is some 
uncertainty on the timing of the festival, in large part because it is unclear how to translate 
masiyanki in a reference to the festival: “His Majesty performs the festival in the respective (or: 
at any given time in the) year” (Oracle Concerning the Celebration of Various Festivals: CTH 
568.A = ABoT 1.14 iii 12-13, trans. Singer 1983: 134-5, with my emphasis; see further Houwink 
ten Cate 1988: 191-2, with note 53). Houwink ten Cate (1988: 191-4) argues that the KLLAM 
festival was appended to the nuntarriyashas festival, at least after cult reforms in the New 
Hittite period, but Nakamura (2002: 126-30) argues that, while components of the KILLAM 
festival were incorporated into the nuntarriyashas festival, they were not core elements. 

For a short discussion of Hittite processions, see S. de Martino in Sasson (1995: 2666-7). 
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Hittite festivals 


the Grain-goddess Halki. There were chanting, singing, dancing, and 
playing of the lyre.'* The king and members of his family, particularly 
the crown prince and the queen, could be called upon to perform, often in 
their capacity as priest or priestess.'* There was a foot-race, as is typical of 
Hittite festivals. (Athletic competitions were quite prominent in the local 
festivals.)'? The regional AGRIGs (overseers of the royal storehouses'®) 
supplied breads, drink, and animals, from one to three each, to various 
delegations of participants from outlying towns, a practice with feudal 
overtones strongly reminiscent of that discernable in the Linear 


B records of feast provisioning.'’ Smiths and other participants also 


provided provisions for specific parts of the multi-day festival.'* 


The latent theme is the human ability to turn products of nature into 
things of culture. The representation of mastery over nature is shaped by 
an evolutionary anthropological framework spanning several stages of the 
evolution of human culture, from hunting wild animals to agriculture, with 
its need to predict the seasons, to metallurgy. Dominion over humans is 
mapped onto domination over nature, the parallel justifying Hittite 
hegemony over central Anatolia. Thus, a mimetic scene shortly before 
the Great Assembly acts out a historical event, the defiance of the people 
of the Hattic town Tissaruliya,'” whose representative refuses an invitation 


'3 On dance in Hittite festivals see de Martino (1989). On music and musical instruments in 
Hittite festivals see Badali (1989; 1991), de Martino, “Musik A. mr. Bei den Hethitern,” in RIA 8: 
483-8, and Schuol (2000). On songs see Rutherford (2008). 

* See Taggar-Cohen (2005: 369-434, 444-5). 

The entertainment at the regional seasonal festivals included boxing, wrestling, fighting, 

pressing stones (weight-lifting?), and throwing them. See Hazenbos (2003: 167-72), and 

Hutter-Braunsar (2008). C. W. Carter (1988) and Puhvel (1988b) both discuss the athletic 

competitions found in Hittite festivals. For racing in the KI.LAM festival, see Singer (1983: 

103-4); for racing in the AN.TAHSUM festival, see AN.TAHSUM Festival, Outline Tablet: 

CTH 604.A = KBo 10.20 i 19-23 (the second day) (translit. and trans. Giiterbock 1960: 91, 96). 

On horse racing in the AN.TAHSUM festival, see Hutter-Braunsar (2008: 28-9). Footracing is 

among the earliest and most common events in Greek festivals (Instone 2007: 75). 

'© Singer (1983: 57; 1984a: 98-9, 108, 126-7). 

tf Singer (1983: 151, 157-61, 168-70; 1984a: 106, 119-20), texts transliterated in Singer (1984b: 

102-19). See Ardzinba (1982: 248) on the feudal aspect of gift-giving in the Hittite festivals. 

Nuntarriyashas Festival: CTH 626 Outline.7 = KBo 13.257, recording festival provisions 

(translit. and trans. Houwink ten Cate 1988: 192, with discussion pp. 191-3; Nakamura 2002: 

74-5); mentions of the KI.LAM festival and the smiths restored in lacunae because of parallels 

from Recurring Festival (EZEN4 SAG.US): CTH 629 = KUB 25.27, a detailed list of provisions 

for rites for Halki (translit. and trans. Nakamura 2002: 76-7), and Oracle concerning the 

Celebration of Various Festivals: CTH 568 = ABoT 14 iii 8-24 (translit. and trans. Singer 1983: 

134-5). Also see Rutherford (2005a: 626-7). 

The men of Tissaruliya perform Hattic songs during the festival and receive supplies (Singer 

1983: 158, 166; Rutherford 2005a: 631). Supplies: CTH 627 = KUB 58.48 iv 2'-16’, see van den 

Hout (1991-1992) for translit., trans., and discussion. 
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to eat and drink with the king. It apparently ends with the submission of 
the town to Hittite rule. As Calvert Watkins sees it, “This dramatic vignette 
might have concluded with a symbolic re-enactment of the resolution of 
those conflicts in the cultural symbiosis of Hittite and Hattic which is 
attested by the continued performance of the ritual itself.”*? With similar 
intentions, the fall festival of the Storm-god Iyarri of Gursamassa showed 
the men of the rebellious west Anatolian Masa, equipped only with reeds, 
fighting to a foregone conclusion with the men of Hatti, armed with 
wooden staves.”' 

Continuity with the older Hattic cultural layer is asserted through 
ceremony and language. Stag standards carried in the processions through 
Hattusa must have been similar to those found in Alaca Hoyiik 
(2400-2100 BcE).”” Most of the songs in the KI.LAM festival are in Hattic, 
a language that perhaps was already dead except in small pockets. It was 
used by the Hittite court in liturgies performed by groups from specific 
towns, such as Tissaruliya and Anunuwa.”* 

Hattic exclamations and recitations in Hattic punctuate the ceremonies, 
while gods with Hattic names are featured, all legitimizing the empire 
established by the Hittites by harking back to the indigenous traditions 
of Hattic Anatolia.~* But, in one New Hittite description, a god with a 
Hattic name (Wahisi) is serenaded in Hurrian.*’ Thus, we can see the 
incorporation into the festival of a new regional tradition, despite the 
conscious archaizing. All this adds up to show that the centralized Hittite 
administration made sure to maintain archaic and local traditions, bring- 
ing in local performers and using them to honor particular gods in the 
manner to which they were accustomed, but also adapting the festivals 
over time to integrate singers from new areas. 


20 Watkins (1995: 143). Also see Gilan (2001: 122-3) and Rutherford (2005a: 631): “it would be 

the etiology of a regular cultic journey from TiSaruliya to Hattusa.” 

Cult Inventories under Tudhaliya IV: CTH 525.2 = KUB 17.35 iii 9-15 (translit. and trans. C. W. 

Carter 1962: 129-30, 143). See Archi (1973: 25-6) and Puhvel (1988b: 28-9). See Chapter 13, 

334, on Masa. See Gilan (2001) and Hutter-Braunsar (2008: 25-6, 31-3) for other examples of 

mock or not-so-mock fights in festivals. See Rutherford (2005a: 630-1) on other etiologies 

based on mythico-historical conflicts. 

? Singer (1983: 93-4). 

23" Anunuwa: CTH 627.1.a.A = KBo 10.23+ vi 1-8, etc. (translit. Singer 1984b: 15); see Singer 
(1983: 28-9) and Rutherford (2005a: 629). The people from Anunuwa seem to be well respected 
for their singing, as they turn up elsewhere performing their music. 

24 Gilan (2004b). 

25 CTH 626.1j.A = KBo 10.25 v 2'-3’, filled in with E = KBo 11.42 left col. 2’ (translit. Singer 
1984b: 51); see Singer (1983: 102). See Archi (2004a) on the relationship between singers in 
various languages and the gods they sing for. 
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Fig. 6: Chamber A at Yazilikaya: A space in which to celebrate festivals. The gods process along the 
right edge and the left back, towards the central scene on the right back. 
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The invitees to the “Great Assembly” (Salli assessar) of the festival were 
made up of the king’s family, the priests of the towns Arinna and 
Ziplanda (with attendants), the priests of Hatti, the “lord of Hatti,” the 
priestess of Halki, performers, residing foreign delegates, and others 
classified simply as dignitaries (-°MESDUGUD). Their rank specified 
the order in which they filed in and out of the tent set up for the Great 
Assembly with which the first day of the KILLAM ceremony culminates, 
outside of Hattusa at the huwasi-stone (baetyl) of the Storm-god, perhaps 
the monument Yazilikaya carved out of living rock (Fig. 6, see Map 3).”° 
There they witnessed offerings to a series of gods accompanied by 
musical performances.”’ 

At Hattusa “residing foreign delegates” (Akk. ubdrum) were regular 
attendants at Hittite festivals, and in general, participation by allies was 


26 See Singer (1986). On Yazilikaya as a huwasi- stone, see Chapter 7, 152, n. 13; on baetyls see this 
chapter, n. 114. 

7 KLLAM Festival: CTH 627.1j.B = KBo 27.42 ii 21-67 (translit. Singer 1984b: 57-8; description 
Singer 1983: 73, 77). 

8 Bodi (2003) calls the ubaratu “resident aliens.” I follow Na’aman (2005). See Rutherford 
(2005a: 625, 632, with earlier references), Siiel (1976-1977), and Neu (1970: 76-9) for ubariitu 
in Hittite contexts. 
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expected in Near Eastern festivals. In early eighteenth-century Mari allied 
princes attended important festivals,’ and the king of Alashiya was forced 
to apologize when he failed to send a messenger to Amarna to attend 
a festival° In another Amarna letter, from the Babylonian king 
Kadashman-Enlil I to the pharaoh Amenhotep III, he complained, “When 
you celebrated a great festival, you did not send your messenger to me, 
saying, ‘come t[o eat an]d drink’. N[or did you send me] my greeting-gift 
in connection with the festival.”*' The presence of the foreign delegates 
and other diplomats signaled the membership of the two courts in the 
brotherhood of Great Kings. The desire to show full understanding of 
the conventions and lifestyle of the international elite would have driven 
the competitive emulation of the ceremonies witnessed in allies’ courts, 
motivating the transfer of performers and the imitation by local performers 
of the best of their competitors’ performances. 


Feasts and festivals in second-millennium Greece 


The evidence available on the Mycenaean side consists of the disbursement 
records of the Linear B tablets, depictions of feasting and related activities 
in Mycenaean frescos, and the archaeological remains of feasting. The 
feasts have received theoretically-informed analyses by Mycenologists, 
showing how they were used to mobilize the labor force by creating 
obligations and loyalty, while hierarchy was enforced by grades of exclusiv- 
ity in the feasting.” I do not attempt to survey the full range of evidence, 
but I do pick out some particularly apposite examples. To repeat, the point 
of the comparison in this chapter is not to sort out what commonalities 
are due to a common pre-Hellenic heritage, borrowing, or independent 
developments, but to show similarities that allowed for the transfer of 
verbal art, including an interest in presenting a local court or polity to a 
larger group of political peers. 

That the Mycenaean calendar was arranged around the yearly sequence 
of festivals is indicated by month names referring to the festival cycle,” 
including: di-wi-jo-jo me-no (KN Fp 5), diwioyyo ménos ‘month of (the 


?° Durand and Guichard (1997: 39-40). 3° FA 34 (trans. Moran 1992: 105-6). 

31 EA 3.18-20 (trans. Moran 1992: 7). 

>? See especially Halstead (1999: 39-40), and the articles collected in Halstead and Barrett (2004), 
Hitchcock, Laffineur, and Crowley (2008), and Wright (2004a). On accounts of banqueting and 
other religious activities by Mycenaean palaces, see especially Bendall (2007: 59-65). 

33 See Weilhartner (2005: 21-8). For other possible examples see Constantinidou (1989: 14). 
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event having to do with) Zeus’; wa-na-se-wi-jo (PY Fr 1215), wanasséwio- 
‘(month) of the Mistress’; pa-ki-ja-ni-jo-jo (PY Fr 1224), pa-ki-ja-nioyyo 
ménos ‘(month) of the sacred place Pa-ki-ja-ni-ja’; di-pi-si-jo (PY Fr 1240), 
dipsio- (month) of the thirsty (i.e., the dead)’;** wo-de-wi-jo-jo me-no (KN 
Ga 953 = 955), wordéwioyyo ménos ‘month of the rose (festival)’.”°” Several 
Mycenaean festivals are also specifically named in the Linear B records.” 
So far, no overlap between the names for months and festivals across the 
various Mycenaean sites has been found, so we cannot surmise that 
separate polities were united by a common sacred calendar, as various 
groups of first-millennium Greeks were. 

Festival imagery is frequent in Mycenaean and Minoan art. Processions 
are depicted in Minoan and Mycenaean frescos, made up of men, women, 
and children carrying containers, statues, conical rhyta, and other offer- 
ings, along with lyre players and other musicians.’ The depictions of 
bull-leaping in Minoan festivities may be compared with the bull-leaping 
shown in Hittite relief sculptures, and the practice is mentioned in the 
Luwian festival of Istanuwa.** Depictions of foot-races and boxing on 
Mycenaean vases attest to the cultural importance of other types of athletic 
competition. A fragment of a Minoan steatite vase shows a running man in 


34 See Hannah (2005: 16-17, 27-9), Triimpy (1997: 2). Weilhartner (2005: 126) takes as the 
recipient, not the date. 
35 See Aura Jorro (1985, 1993: 2.438-9) and Weilhartner (2005: 127), pointing out that it follows 
the morphology of other festival names. 
ee po-re-no-zo-te-ri-ja (PY Un 443), po-re-no-zostéria ‘.... Girding’ (see Palaima 1999: 455); te-o- 
po-ri-ja (KN Ga 1058), theophorid, ‘Carrying (the Statuettes of) the Gods’; wa-na-se-wi-ja (PY 
Fr 1221, also cf. Fr 1215), wanasséwid, ‘(Festival) of Wanassa’; di-pi-si-je-wi-jo (PY Fr 1218), 
dipsiéwio- ‘(Festival) of the Thirsty Ones’; re-ke-to-ro-te-ri-jo (PY Fr 343, 1217), lekhe(s)- 
strotério-, ‘Spreading of the Bed’, possibly for a sacred marriage ritual, as suggested by 
Constantinidou (1989: 19-25); me-tu-wo ne-wo (PY Fr 1202), methuos newo(yyo?, genitive of 
time within which?) ‘(Festival) of New Wine’; to-no-e-ke-te-ri-jo (PY Fr 1222) has been given 
several different interpretations: throno-helkétérion ‘Strewing of the Throne’, throno- 
ekkheutérion ‘Anointing the Throne’, stono-egertérion ‘Raising of Lamentation’, and thoino- 
ekhetérion ‘Sacred Banquet/Sacrifice’. See Gallou (2005: 56-7, 82-3) and Palmer (1963: 250-5). 
Another possible festival name appears in PY Fr 1231: po-ti-ni-ja, di-pil-si-]jo-i, [/ ke-se-ni-wi- 
jo| ]|OLES1[/ vacat[ | vacat [. “For Potnia, for the thirsty ones, 9.6 [+°] liters guest-oil.” 
Or: “For Potnia, for the thirsty ones, in the Guest Festival/Ritual, 9.6[+?] liters oil.” See 
Weilhartner (2005: 123) on the problems analyzing the text. Also see Constantinidou (1989: 
14-18). 
See Immerwahr (1990: 114-21) and Hagg (2001). Processions with offerings in festivals are 
discussed by Gallou (2005: 105-10). 
Tablet of Lallupiya: CTH 771.1 = KUB 35.132 iii 1 (translit. Starke 1985: 346). See Gilan (2001: 
117, n. 33), Giiterbock (2003), Hutter-Braunsar (2008: 33-4), Marinatos (1993: 218-20), 
Taracha (2002; 2004), J. G. Younger and Rehak (2008: 169, 180-1, with earlier references); pace 
Soysal (2003; 2004c). A krater with a bull-leaping scene has been found in fourteenth-century 
Alalakh as well (Yener 2009). 
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front of an altar and a sacred tree, implying a festival context.*’ Depictions 
of chariot-racing competitions in Mycenaean festivals are small in number, 
but enough to show that such competitions occurred.*° 

Contributions from outlying regions and various social strata to 
centralized Mycenaean feasts, and palace contributions to regional feasts 
served to integrate the center with outlying regions.*’ The feasting at 
Knossos, Pylos, and Thebes that involved individual animals and comest- 
ibles provided from a variety of towns and by important personages such 
as the so-called “collectors” implies a scenario in which adult men (with at 
least some women and other dependents) gather from a variety of localities 
and eat and drink.** The Wu nodules from Mycenaean Thebes (end of LH 
IIIB1, ca. 1250 BcE), which record incoming shipments for a feast, indicate 
that animals and therefore people travelled long distances to be at feasts. 
The nodules show contributions of livestock to be consumed from a 
Theban (te-qa-jo, TH Wu 47) and a Samian (sa-me-we, TH Wu 59, cf. 
the islands Same or Samos — neither one close to Thebes), and contribu- 
tions arrived from as far away as Carystus (ka-ru-to, TH Wu 55) and 
Amarynthus (a-ma-ru-to, TH Wu 58) in Euboea.** One might expect that 
people from these areas also attended the feast itself. 

Our best depiction of the Mycenaean feast comes from a set of frescos in 
the Throne Room (6) of Pylos, a relatively exclusive location for feasting, as 
opposed to that carried out in Court 63, or the feasting for hoi polloi, who 
did not even enter the palace.** Hall 5, leading into the Throne Room, 
depicts a procession of both sexes, who are carrying various containers 
with a larger-than-life bull in their midst, moving towards the focus of the 
public display, the ruler on his throne before the sacred hearth.*” In the 
Throne Room itself, lions and griffins flank the throne, fragments of a 
painting of a stone vase, implying libation rituals, were found, deer frolic in 
the wild near the throne, symbolizing the hunt and the world beyond 


*° Rystedt (1986) and Evans (1901: 101-4). 

Rystedt (1999: 95-6); note that one of the depictions she discusses has also been analyzed as a 

funeral game, see Chapter 11, 269, n. 9. 

41 Palaima (2004) and Bendall (2004: 108-11, 128). 

© The texts are discussed by Killen (1992; 1994; 1996; 2001; 2004). 

43 Edited in Melena and Olivier (1991: 33-50) and Weilhartner (2005: 205-12); see Palaima (2004: 
103, 106). 

** Bendall (2004: 120-4), Wright (2004b: 41-6). 

* Kilian (1988: 293); for the focus on throne and hearth at Tiryns and Pylos see Wright (1994: 
54-7). On the sacred hearth see Wright (1994: 57-60). For evidence of involvement of the 
wanax in Mycenaean religious rites see Palaima (2006b: 64-6) and Mazarakis Ainian (1997: 
305-7); for his role as priest and contributions to festival provisions see Palaima (1995: 130-4). 
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civilization, and an outsized lyre player sits on a mountainous rock above 
pairs of men seated at small tables toasting each other. The bird flying away 
from the lyrist’s mouth seems to represent the song on his lips.*° These 
peaceful scenes contrast with the “Homeric” battle scene in Hall 64, 
through which a clear message was sent to those feasting in the adjoining 
Court 63, of dominance by one man over another. The “Mycenaean” 
warriors wear boar’s tusk helmets (antiques by the date of the painting), 
and the darker enemy wear sheepskins.”’ It is hard to avoid the supposition 
that songs or skits were performed during festivals there underlining the 
iconographic message, as in the KI.LAM festival. 

On the other hand, the frescos in the Throne Room of Knossos show a 
mix of Mycenaean and Minoan iconography, with the empty throne to 
receive the goddess, flanked with griffins, combining the motifs of Minoan 
epiphany and Mycenaean seated ruler."® A similar process of integration 
and homogenization must have gone on in Mycenaean festivals that linked 
outlying regions with the central palace, incorporating non-Mycenaean 
peoples into the Mycenaean world, as occurred among the Hittites.”” 

The Minoan frescos from Thera, Rooms 4 and 5 in the West House, 
combine nautical festival imagery on the south wall of Room 5 with a naval 
action (a battle?) on the north wall in which foreigners are carefully 
distinguished from Minoans by the color of their skin, haircuts, and outfits. 
The strong narrative component has caused Sarah Morris to compare it to 
Homer’s story of the Greek nautical expedition against the Trojans, while 
Nanno Marinatos has underlined the signs of a spring festival, the butter- 
flies and lilies.°° Here we can see the multiple functions of a seasonal 
festival when it was under the control of the ruling elite, which used a 
regularly recurring rite meant to ensure the prosperity of the community to 
express hegemony and exalt in their power over those who were not 
members of the dominant group. 


A festival of Mycenaean Thebes 


The Theban Linear B tablets (end of LH IIIB2, ca. 1200 pcg) have been 
daringly analyzed by their editors, Vassilis Aravantinos, Louis Godart, and 


4° The frescos are dated to LH IIIB. A full description is provided in Lang (1969: 192-6). J. Carter 
(1995: 294) suggests it represents the epiphany of the deity. 

47 Davis and Bennett (1999: 107-12), Yalouris (1989). 48 Coldstream (1977: 6). 

* On which see Davis and Bennet (1999). 

5° S. P. Morris (1989). See N. Marinatos (1984: 34-44, 52-61) for a religious interpretation of the 
imagery of the fresco. 
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Anna Sacconi, who claim that sacred feasts for Zeus “protector of the 
harvest” (o-po-re-i, opdrei, from Opdrés), Demeter (ma-ka, Ma Ga), her 
daughter (ko-wa, korwa), and assorted sacred animals were the occasion 
for the disbursements.°! While their interpretation has been criticized, * 
some kind of ceremonial event did occur on at least some of the days 
during the period covered by the tablets, as John Killen has shown by 
comparing the Theban Fq, Ft, and Gp tablets with tablets from Pylos and 
Knossos.’ The Fq and Gp tablets name many single men, with occasional 
females and groups of craftspeople, as is common in records of disburse- 
ments for feasts.’ The Fq tablets record small disbursements of grain to 
individuals and some groups, probably daily supplementary rations” for 
two weeks of a multi-day summer festival celebrating the harvest. The Gp 
tablets record disbursements of wine. Also relevant are the Av tablets, lists 
of men, singly or in groups, sometimes including disbursements of grain.”° 

It is best to view most, if not all, of the recipients as actually employed in 
carrying out the festival, not the spectacle’s audience.” I suggest that it was 
a harvest festival based on the fact that some of the recipients in the grain 
ration texts are winnowers (akhneusi),’° who are unlikely to have been 
employed year-round. In ancient Greece the threshing and winnowing of 
wheat started towards the end of June but could take place as late as the 
end of August; the barley harvest was completed a month or so earlier. 
Farmers would have the most leisure to celebrate a festival in July or 
August.” Other possible supporting evidence for the timing of the festival 


Aravantinos, Godart, and Sacconi (2001: 317, with earlier references; 2003). Those who follow 
the editors’ theory include Hiller (2006: 71-2), Meier-Briigger (2006: 114-15), and Ruijgh 
(2004; 2006). Duhoux (2008: 349-89) provides editions of Fq 126, 130, 254 [+] 255, with a 
detailed discussion of the interpretative issues of the texts as a whole; also see Melena’s editions 
(2001: 49-50). 

52 Palaima (2000-2001; 2003a; 2003b), arguing that the Fq tablets record “simple daily allotments 
of grain in return for service” (2006a: 144). Duhoux (2008: 351-3) and S. A. James (2002-2003) 
both argue for secular occasions. 

Killen (2006, with earlier references), also Chadwick (1996-1997) and see the sober assessment 
of Weilhartner (2005: 194-5). 

54 Killen (2006: 88). 55 §. A. James (2002-2003: 406, with earlier references). 

On the relationships between the Fq, Av, and Gp texts, see Hiller (2006: 72-4, with chart 

pp. 76-7), Killen (2006), and Lejeune (1997). 

Compare Shelmerdine (2008: 401) with respect to the recipients in the PY tablets. 

Palaima (2003a: 115); that is, a-ke-ne-u-si should be transcribed as akhneusi, not hagneusi ‘pure 
ones’ as suggested by the editors (Aravantinos, Godart, and Sacconi 2001: 180). Neither term is 
attested as a substantive in later Greek, although Hagneus appears as a man’s name (Neumann 
2006: 136). 

5° Brumfield (1981: 40-3), Petropoulos (1994: 28). Compare, for example, the Athenian Skira 
(June/July) and the Cronia (July), both festivals related to the harvest (Parke 1977: 29-30, 
156-62). 
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is Av 104 [+] 191.1, tabulating groups of “grain-pourers” (si-to-ko|[-wol], 


i? 


sitokhd[woi]).”” The Theban winnowers certainly bring to mind the depic- 


tion of winnowers celebrating on the Minoan Harvest Rhyton from Ayia 
Triada, shown singing in a closely packed procession led by a man in a 
shaggy garment.°' 

There is evidence that non-residents, including an Anatolian, attended the 


feast at Thebes; in particular, among the men and youths listed in the Fq 


62 « 


tablets appear a Milesian,°* “Smintheus,””’ a Trojan(?),”* and “the son of the 


Lacedaemonian.””’ Unlike the “Lacedaemonian’s son,” the Milesian seems to 
have some standing in his own right, but his position near the bottom of 
tablets indicates that he was not terribly important.°° Are the Milesian and 
the Lacedaemonian whose son appears in the Theban tablets - or the son 
himself — actually from these locations? Did the Milesian arrive especially for 
these meals,°’ or was he already ensconced at Thebes for a long or short stay? 
Was the Milesian a Mycenaean who had visited or lived for an extended 
period of time in Miletus, or was he a Mycenaean who was involved in trade 
with Miletus? The inventory of geographical names found in the Linear 
B tablets shows Thebes had a wide range of influence;°® it is thus possible 
that the Lacedaemonian’s son or the Milesian, Trojan, and Sminthian were 
actually from the towns they were named after in the records.” 


6° See Aravantinos, Godart, and Sacconi (2001: 173-6), who see the term as meaning “servants of 


(the Goddess of Grain) Sito” Sité-kowoi, and the editions with discussion of Weilhartner (2005: 
194-5) and Melena (2001: 31), with a slightly different interpretation. I follow the 
interpretations of Weilhartner and Melena for the meaning “grain-pourers.” Compare their 
mention in a similar record from Pylos, An 292. On the different suggestions for the meaning of 
the term, see Aura Jorro (1985, 1993: 2.298-9). 

®) See J. G. Younger and Rehak (2008: 178-9, 181). 

ee Fq 177.2, 198.5, 214.[12], 244.2, 254[+]255.10, 269.3, 276.6. Aravantinos, Godart, and Sacconi 

(2001: 358) likewise see him as an envoy invited to the feast. For other examples of people 

named after Miletus in Linear B texts, see Aura Jorro (1985, 1993: 1.453-4). 

Av 106.3. The cult of Apollo Smintheus was celebrated at Tenedos (JI. 1.38). Strabo (13.1.48) 

enumerates a variety of places called Sminthia in Anatolia. 

Gp 164. So Aravantinos, Godart, and Sacconi (2001: 290); see Aura Jorro (1985, 1993: 2.365, 

368) on to-ro-o (Trdhos ‘of Trojan’), and to-ro-wo (nom./dat.). Palaima (2007: 200-3) advocates 

for ‘man of Tlos’. 

At least eight times, mostly Fq tablets. On the reading ju for *65, leading to the interpretation of 

“son,” see Palaima (2006a) and Duhoux (2008: 353-9). 

On the significance of the position of the names on the tablets see S. A. James (2002-2003: 

407-12). 

As Aravantinos, Godart, and Sacconi (2001: 358) suggest. 

68 Aravantinos, Godart, and Sacconi (2001: 355-8), Milani (2005). 

© Strabo and Homer mention a legendary Cretan town Miletus (JI. 2.647, Str. 10.4.14), but I do 
not think it is relevant here, because the geographic range of towns mentioned at Thebes does 
not otherwise include Crete, but does include Anatolia. 


6. 
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It would not be surprising if Thebes engaged in the same type of 
diplomacy with other Mycenaean kingdoms and kingdoms farther 
afield that was the practice among the Near Eastern Great Kings, who 
invited dignitaries from other courts to attend festivals. The men with 
designations that mark them as foreign could be official representatives, 
they could be performers, or they could have served some other 
purpose in the festival, enhancing it by their foreign connections. 
Whatever their capacity, if Anatolians attended Mycenaean festivals, 
then we must allow for the possibility of the transfer of Mycenaean 
and Anatolian features back and forth across the Aegean in the Late 
Bronze Age.”” 


First-millennium Greek festivals 


In this section I look at first-millennium Greek festivals. Although com- 
parison with the second-millennium data allows us to examine changes 
that can be connected to broader societal changes, there is a basic continu- 
ity in procedures of the festivals that suggest that they remained important 
milieus for contact and exchange of verbal art during the some 600 years 
intervening, for which we have little or no data. 

Classical Greek festivals, both local and Panhellenic, were the product 
of the reworking of Mycenaean-era festival practices.’’ Public religion was 
articulated at the level of the polis, at once acknowledging socio- 
economic, local, and clan divisions within the city, and situating each 
unit in a larger whole,”* with noble families asserting themselves through 
control of hereditary priesthoods.’” As in Mycenaean times, the center’s 
control over the periphery was demonstrated in cult by processions 
bringing offerings of victims, cloth, and agricultural products or a god 
to or from outlying shrines.’* The procession itself articulated the social 
order, as different age classes, social groups, and regional units processed 
in groups. Panhellenic festivals, such as the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, 
and Isthmian games, drew on the same forms and themes as local festivals 


For further discussion of this festival, see Chapter 13, 345-6. 

71 See R. Parker (2005), Robertson (1992), and Scullion (2007) for important surveys of Attic and 
Greek festivals. Mazarakis Ainian (1997: 376-80) discusses the decentralization of cult practices 
following the end of the Mycenaean palatial culture. 

72 Sourvinou-Inwood (1990). 73 R. Parker (1996: 23-4). 

74 R. Parker (1996: 25-6; 2005: 178-80). 
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intended for a local audience, but opened them to the larger group of all 
Hellenes.”” And, by the Archaic period, societal changes were driving an 
ever-increasing obsession with competition, expressed both in athletics 
and in artistic contests,’° which must have increased the rate of change in 
music and verbal art, and encouraged emulation, conditions favorable for 
the rapid spread of fashionable features of verbal art from one location 
to another. 

At the few sites where we can unequivocally argue there was continuity 
of cult activity from the LH TIC period across the Dark Age - for example, 
Phocian Kalipodi, Laconian Amyclae, Isthmia, and Olympia - we can see a 
variety of developments, but in each case religion was made to serve 
political ends.’’ We can surmise that the involvement of the elite in festival 
competitions was a by-product of the use of such gatherings as a space for 
competitive display among the elite, which was already obvious in the 
mortuary offerings and iconography of the post-palatial period. Hesiod 
boasts how he won a tripod at the funeral games of Amphidamas in the 
Works and Days (654-9), and many have assumed that the song that took 
the prize was the Theogony, which presents its implied audience as 
mourning a recent loss, casting itself as “forgetfulness of evils and an end 
of worries” (55), and insisting that the singing of “the glories of earlier men 
and the blessed gods” helps anyone who has fresh sorrow by distracting 
him from his pain (98-103). This is certainly a claim appropriate for a 
funeral game. In fact, funeral games were a type of festival, and, as Gregory 
Nagy underlines, most of the Panhellenic games that appeared in the 
Archaic period presented themselves as having been derived from funeral 
games.’* Moreover, the connections between Greek festivals and hero 


7° Sourvinou-Inwood (1990). Osborne (1993) discusses the notion of competitive festivals. Also 
see Instone (2007) on the development of Panhellenic festivals. Morgan (1989: 203-5) sees the 
early stages in the development of the Panhellenic games as the result of intrastate competition, 
while only later in the sixth century did they become the setting for interstate competition and 
peer polity interactions, fostering emulation and transfer of ritual practices. 

7° Murray (1993: 202-13). 

7” Morgan (1996) has undertaken a comparative study of these four sites: Amyclae was where 
Apollo Amyclaeus and Hyacinthus were worshipped. With its worship of Hyacinthus as a dying 
or disappearing god, the site may indeed represent true continuity in cult (Eder 1998: 137-8), 
with the addition over time of a political function as a meeting place. See Pettersson (1992: 
9-41) interpreting the evidence. Isthmia, Kalipodi, and Amyclae seem to have been natural 
meeting places for local chieftains, ideal places for competitive display and building 
community. The use of Olympia as a place for local leaders to gather may demonstrate a 
holdover from the Mycenaean palaces’ use of local shrines to strengthen the connections 
between center and periphery. 

78 Nagy (1999: 117). 
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worship have parallels in the incorporation of ancestor veneration into the 
large state-sponsored Hittite festivals. 

One way in which the processes of self-definition and creating a sense of 
community were realized was through thedriai, state delegations that 
attended festivals and visited sanctuaries to sight-see and observe, some- 
times taking on a more active role by displaying their skill in choral song 
and dance.” The treaty between the Spartans and Athenians in 421 BcE 
shows that theoria was a religious obligation.*” Whether this practice was a 
holdover from the Late Bronze Age or created anew, it provided the same 
mechanism by which innovations in song could be heard and emulated 
that we saw at Hattusa. 

I turn now to how the Greek settlement of Ionia allowed for transfer of 
festivals and festival practices between mainland Greece and Anatolia. In 
the Early Iron Age many Greeks who were settling on the Anatolian coast 
consciously maintained a sense of their Greekness in contrast to the native 
peoples, even while integrating elements of Anatolian religion, leading to 
the proliferation of Anatolian-flavored local Artemises, Apollos, Zeuses, 
and mother-goddesses in various guises.”' The accommodation of Anato- 
lian religious practices would have allowed for the absorption of Anatolian 
festivals and elements of them into festivals brought from Greece, and the 
integration of indigenous performers into the rites therein, while artists 
would have been quick to borrow particularly effective or appealing elem- 
ents of others’ performances that they had the chance to witness and to 
bring them back to their home territory. 

By the Archaic period, the Ionian, Doric, and Aeolian polities of Anato- 
lia were expressing unity with their mainland brethren by the conscious 
cultivation of shared festivals. Shared month names in the Attic and Ionic 
calendars indicate that the beginnings of a regional sacred calendar had 


72 On thedrid, see Rutherford (2004b), with cross-cultural parallels, Elsner and Rutherford (2005), 
Kowalzig (2005), Rutherford (2009b). 

80 Quoted by Th. 5.18: “Concerning the common shrines, it shall be possible, for whoever wishes, 
to sacrifice and to seek an oracle and to visit as a pilgrim (thedrein) according to ancestral 
custom, both by land and by sea.” See Dillon (1997: 103-4). 

8! On Anatolian Artemis, e.g., of Ephesus, see Barnett (1948: 20-1), Burkert (1999), S. P. Morris 
(2001a; 2001b), Weifl (2004). On Anatolian Zeus: e.g., Carian Zeus, associated with Mt. 
Latmus, worshipped at Mylasa: Paus. 8.10.3, Str. 14.2.23, Hdt. 5.119-21, Plu. Mor. 301f-302a, 
Benda-Weber (2005: 70-1), Carstens (2008a), Isik (2000), Laumonier (1958: 39-126, PI. m1), 
Peschlow-Bindokat (1996). The Anatolian Mother-goddess: for the development of the 
Phrygian Matar Kubeleya, known to the Greeks as Cybele, see Berndt-Ers6z (2006: 200-5), 
Mellink (1983), Roller (1994; 1999: 46-53; 2006: 128-30). On Cybele and Kubaba in general see 
Bryce (2005: 353-4), Hutter (2006), Munn (2006), Popko (1995: 100-1), and Roller (1999). 
Also see Chapter 12, 328, n. 126. 
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been established before Greeks left for Anatolia ca. 1050 pcr.” Key Ionian 
festivals were the Apatouria and the Panionia. Herodotus (1.143.3, 147.2) 
notes that the Anatolian cities that belong to the Panionic League (the 
Dodecapolis) and celebrate the Panionia consider themselves of the purest 
stock, and that a subset of Ionians, who were supposed to have come from 
Athens, also celebrate the Apatouria. As I will discuss in Chapter 15, the 
Homeric tradition of the Iliad and Odyssey probably evolved out of 
epic performances at the Panionia in the late eighth and early seventh 
centuries BCE.” 

The Apatouria (from *sm-ph.tor-u ‘of the same father’), celebrated in 
Pyanopsion (September/October) in Athens, was used by phratries 
(‘brotherhoods’), in which membership was inherited through one’s father, 
to mark the passage through the age classes of males, and the festival was 
organized and celebrated at the phratry level. Here we see the interweaving 
of familial, ethnic, and political ties.** In the case of the Apatouria, it seems 
likely that the transfer of the festival went from east to west, since the 
month Apatourion (which corresponded to the Athenian Pyanopsion) 
only existed in Ionia, and the festival name had an Ionic form, even in 
Athens.” 

The Ionians also shared the Dionysian Anthesteria and the Lenaea 
festivals with their mainland brethren.*° And, Athens shared with the 
Ionian city-states the Apolline Thargelia festival, which involved a scape- 
goat ritual thought by many to have Anatolian roots. In Ionia the name is 
targélia, with no aspiration of the initial dental stop. Robert Beekes sees the 
variation in the form as evidence that it is a pre-Greek term.*’ Although 


*? Huxley (1966: 30-4), Hannah (2005: 28-9), Triimpy (1997: 10-31, especially p. 18). On the 
Early Iron Age Greek migrations to Anatolia, also see Chapter 14, 358-61. On the dating used 
here, see Chapter 11, 267, n. 3. 

See 413-14. Nagy (2010: 54; also see 137-8) argues, “The festival of the Apatouria seems to be a 
traditional setting for the performance of epic poetry in Ionian cities, including Athens.” He 
adduces Vita 2.29-32 West, in which Homer is invited to the Apatouria in Samos, but he does 
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not perform epic or give any formal performance. And, Nagy refers to a comment in Plato 
Timaeus 21b about boys in rhapsodic contests in the Athenian Apatouria, on which see further 
Nagy (2002: 53-6). On Homer as the archetypical poet who performs at festivals, see Nagy 
(2010: 52-8). 
* See S. D. Lambert (1993: 143-89). 
85 The form exhibits psilosis (loss of initial h-) and Ionic treatment of the intervocalic 
combination of resonant and semivowel (*orwi > ouri, not Attic ori). See Beekes (2010: 114), 
Chantraine (2009: 92), and Huxley (1966: 31). 
On the sharing of cults among cities see Hornblower and Morgan (2007: 20-1). 
Beekes (2010: 534). Thargelia shared: Deubner (1966: 179-98, esp. 181-2 on celebration in 
Ionia); scapegoat ritual: Bremmer (2008: 169-214, esp. 179). The earliest datable attestation is 
Hipponax (sixth cent., F 107.49 Degani), with the mention of the pharmakos. 
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the shared heritage that was fostered by the Ionian Dodecapolis and 
common celebration of certain festivals, both among Ionians and between 
Ionians and specific parts of mainland Greece, has been shown to be a 
patent fiction, that did not decrease its symbolic significance.** Whether 
shared Attic and Ionian tribe names indicate that the particular tribes were 
already in place before the Ionian migration, or that the groupings were 
borrowed either by Athenians or by Ionians,” they are evidence for a 
conscious cultivation of ethnic unity. 

Furthermore, it is safe, I feel, to retroject the use of shared festivals to 
create a shared identity to an early stage of Iron Age Greek settlement in 
Anatolia, as it would have been one of the chief ways that the Greek 
identity of Aeolis and Ionia was created, even if we cannot declare defini- 
tively that it would have been in operation immediately after the end of the 
Mycenaean period, or that the particular festivals and the particular 
polities involved in them were always identical throughout the Dark Age. 
In this context Anatolian traits that had been absorbed into Aeolic and 
Ionic festivals would have had a chance to travel westwards to mainland 
Greece, including epic or theogonic performances, or performances of 
precursors to the Homeric Hymns. 


The Delia 


The Delian festival is another example of a festival that connected Ionians 
from Anatolia to their mainland peers. Probably taking place on the 
seventh day of Thargelion (late May), it celebrated the birth of Apollo.” 
It used myth and performances drawing people from throughout the 
Aegean to position Delos within the larger Greek world and to celebrate 
the wide variety of peoples who attended it. Delos was already settled in the 
Mycenaean period, but in the Geometric period there is an increase in the 
archaeological finds, which should be connected to its rise as a cult site. 
Homer shows that it was already well known in his time as an internation- 
ally famous place, since Odysseus when he first meets Nausicaa makes a 
point of comparing her to the palm tree there, to which Leto clung when 
giving birth to Apollo, a way of telling the princess he belongs to the 
civilized world (Od. 6.162-5).’! Delos was a contested space in the sixth 
century, coveted by both the Peisistratids of Athens and Polycrates of 


88 Kowalzig (2005: 48-56). 8° See R. Parker (1996: 17) for an overview. 
°° Ferrari (2008: 127-8). °! Bruneau and Ducat (2005: 32-3). 


The Delia 


Samos. In the fifth century, it served as the center for the Delian League, 
an alliance of Ionian city-states led by Athens, which relied on legends 
of the Ionian migrations to assert kinship with the Ionian poleis it wished 
to control.” 

Our earliest description of the Delia comes from the Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo, and Thucydides quotes from the hymn to argue that mainland 
Ionians and Athenians gathered at Delos in the olden days to celebrate the 
festival; later, he says, islanders and Athenians participated (probably the 
mainland Ionian cities were occupied by barbarians’), although the festi- 
val as a whole was less elaborate; then, the Athenians made them more 
splendid again.”* 

In the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (146-64), the poet speaks of the god and 
the human audience at the Delian festival enjoying the performances by 
the local girls, who are able to sing of the birth of Apollo in such a way that 
all participants can understand, no matter what their native language:”” 


But you, Phoebus, take pleasure in your heart most in Delos, where for 
you the trailing-robed Ionians gather with their children and their 
modest wives. They, commemorating you, enjoy boxing, choral dancing, 
and song, whenever they stage a competition ... In addition to this a 
great wonder, the fame of which will never perish, are the Delian girls, 
attendants of the Far-shooter; when first they hymn Apollo, and then in 
turn, commemorating them, Leto and arrow-shedding Artemis, they sing 
the song (himnon) of men and women of old, pleasing the tribes of men. 
And they know how to imitate the dialects (mimeisthai phonas) and the 
chattering (krembaliastun/bambaliastun) of all men; each one would say 
that he himself is speaking; so closely matching their speech is the 
beautiful song. 


The girls’ supernatural ability to be understood by all addresses the prob- 
lem of not comprehending a performance in a foreign language, which in 
turn suggests that the Delia was known for performances in languages 
other than Greek or for non-Greek audiences. In addition to the displays 


°? Athenians founding the Delian League in 478 sce: Th. 1.95-7, Arist. Constitution of the 


Athenians 23.4 (Athenians form alliances with Ionians, attracting them away from their alliance 
with Sparta); Athens as origin of the Ionian migrations: Hdt., e.g., 1.146.2, 147.2. 

See Nagy (2010: 218-21) and Chapter 15, 416, n. 76. 

Cited by Th. 3.104 to prove that the contests revived by the Athenians in the fifth century had 
been celebrated since ancient times. 

Ferrari (2008: 12-13, with n. 39, 128). The earlier scholarship on the question of whether 

the girls are presented as performing in Greek or an Anatolian language is covered by Clay 
(2006: 50, n. 102). 
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by visiting poets and in-residence performers, which illustrated the 
international and cosmopolitan nature of the cult, it is probable there 
were choruses of state delegations at Delos, both competitive and 
non-competitive. ’° 

Situated in the center of the Cyclades, close to Samos, Delos was 
strategically located to link Anatolia with the Aegean islands and mainland 
Greece, and the island attracted myths that told of voyages connecting 
various parts of the Greek world, such as the story told in the first half of 
the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, of Leto’s travels in the Greek islands, Thrace, 
and southwest Anatolia, in search of a place where she could give birth to 
her child; the myth of Theseus’ trip from Crete to Greece (also motivated 
by Athenian control of Delos’’); and the story of the Hyperborean 
maidens, who were supposedly the first to sacrifice to Apollo. Even in 
the time of Herodotus (4.33) their offerings, supposedly from the far north, 
beyond the furthest northeast boundary of Greek colonization,”® arrived in 
Delos each year to commemorate the maidens who died there.” There are 
various features of the “northern” maidens that in fact connect them to 
Anatolia. Herodotus (4.35) says that the Hyperborean maidens were 
Hyperoche and Laodice, but that it is said that before them Arge and 
Opis, who can be seen as goddesses of childbirth, came with the gods 
themselves. The story alluded to is therefore a distorted reflection of, or 
reworks elements of, the myth of the birth of Apollo, the focus of the Delia. 


Women beg for them, naming them in a hymn composed by the Lycian 
man Olen, and from them the islanders and the Ionians learned to hymn 
Opis and Arge, naming them and begging. This Olen also made other 
ancient hymns, when he came from Lycia, which are sung in Delos. 


The name Opis was also attached to Artemis of Ephesus.” 

It is always difficult to tell how such legends refract fact, but I suggest 
that there was a sense that the Delian hymns were thought to have an 
Anatolian flavor; certainly a hymn invoking two goddesses of childbirth is 
comparable to an Anatolian mugawar invocation performed by an “Old 
Woman” practitioner for the goddesses Anzili and Zukki to aid a laboring 


°° Plutarch (Nicias 3.4-6) mentions that the Athenian chorus processed into Delos via a grand 
sea-bridge built by Nicias. There were prizes for choruses, and some scraps of lyric imply 
performance there (Rutherford 2004b: 82-9). 

°” See Nagy (2010: 18), with earlier references. 38 Georges (1994: 2-3). 

°° See Sale (1961). 

10° Call. Dian. 3.204, 240; Antimachus F 99 (Matthews 1996). See Matthew’s commentary (1996: 
266-7), and S. P. Morris (2001b: 137). 


The Delia 


woman.'”’ The hymn of the “Lycian” (or Hyperborean) Olen’ that 
invoked Opis and Arge can then be seen as impelling the movement of 
Opis and Arge from their Anatolian home by luring them with an 
“Anatolian” song familiar to them. The parallels that apparently were 
perceived between the Delian hymns and Anatolian songs could have been 
the result of a shared heritage, or because of an actual transfer of song. It 
was plausible, at least, to the Greeks that a foreign poet would supply the 
script for one of the major performances of the Delian festival. 

The Chian poet of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo describes Delos as one 
stop on his festival circuit (164-74). In the seventh century, poets did cross 
over from Anatolia to perform in festivals on the Greek mainland. Thus, 
the Lesbian Terpander, according to legend, was the first to win the Dorian 
Carnea and the “Lydian” Alcman composed for it. This was a seasonal 
festival marking the end of summer and the beginning of winter, which 
took place in the month of Carneus (late autumn) for Apollo Carneus. The 
Carnea was widespread in Dorian territory, then was transferred to Thera 
and onwards to Cyrene by the Aegeidae to assert political ties between 
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Thera and Cyrene.” Such transfers must have been commonplace in the 


early days of Greek immigration to Anatolia, both giving the Greeks a 
comforting sense of the familiar and maintaining ties with the mainland. 
In a Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite (6.19-20), presented as a prelude to an 


epic performance, the poet asks the goddess, “grant that I carry off victory 


»104 


in this contest, and prepare my song.” ~ But, there is evidence that the 


figure of the poet performing competitively at festivals goes back much 
earlier than the Archaic period: Homer’s name, it has been suggested, is 


‘0! CTH 333: Disappearance and Return of Anzili and Zukki (ed. and trans. Beckman 1983a: 
72-83). For a brief comment on the ritual see Bachvarova (2013a: 26). 
10? For Olen’s ethnicity, see Hdt. 4.35.3, Call. Ap. 4.304-6, Paus. 1.18.5, 5.7.8, 8.21.3, 9.27.2, 
10.5.7-8, Suid., s.v. Olén (Adler Q 71): “the Dymaean (a city in Achaea), or Hyperborean, or 
Lycian, an epic poet. But it is likely that he was Lycian, from Xanthus, as Callimachus shows 
and Polyhistor in his books about Lycia.” On Olen see Benda- Weber (2005: 271-2). 
Terpander at Carnea: Hellanicus FGrH 4 F 85a. Alcman mentions the Carnea: = ad Theocritus 
5.83 = F 52 Page; Ferrari (2008: 127-35) also argues that Alcman F 1 was performed at the 
Carnea. Date of Carnea: Ferrari (2008: 129-35). Transfer of Carnea to Thera, then Cyrene: Pi. 
P. 5.72-81, 99, Hdt. 4.149, Call. Ap. 2.71-96. See Pettersson (1992: 58-60) and Calame (2003: 
84-6). The festival shows the standard features of a seasonal Aegean festival, thus providing a 
familiar frame of reference, but with unique characteristics. There was feasting with supplies 
provided by the karnedtai, unmarried men representing the tribes, three from each tribe in 
each of nine tents, and there was a race in which the staphulodromoi ‘grape-vine-runners’, 
chosen from among the karnedtai, chased a man decked out in wool fillets. On the Carnea 
more generally: Scullion (2007: 193-5), Pettersson (1992: 57-72). 
'0* On poetic competition in festivals, see Martin (2000: 410-18). 
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back-formed from the name Homéridai, of the clan who considered 
themselves to be the legitimate heirs of the Homeric tradition. The clan 
name is related to homarios ‘place of union’; compare the Vedic cognate 
samaryam ‘festive gathering’, at which poets performed. Thus, poetic 
performances were inextricably bound up with festival display. Similarly, 
the poet’s name Thamyris/as, a “Thracian” poet mentioned in II. 2.594-600 
who boasted that he could out-perform the Muses,'°’ comes from Aeolic 
thamuris ‘assembly’. The competitive format for festival performances is 
manifest by the Archaic period, directly referred to by Hesiod in his Works 
and Days (656-8) when he exulted in his victory in the funeral games for 
Amphidamas, and it is portrayed in the contest between Homer and 
Hesiod in Vita 1 West. The very fact that in the earliest reference from 
the Iliad the competitive context is referred to so obliquely shows that the 
contest format was already taken for granted. That competition would 
have been a key motivator to change and improve one’s song, possibly by 
incorporating the best of what one’s competitors have to offer. 

Thamyris’ supposed Thracian ethnicity, which contradicts his Aeolic 
name, enshrines the value invested in the foreign poet, which I suggest 
could explain why Aleman, who composed songs performed in Spartan 
festivals, was considered by many ancient scholars to be Lydian.'°° In 
addition, some credited Olympus, who was given a Phrygian or Lydian 
origin, with the first performance of the puthikos nomos. This musical 
piece commemorated the combat between Apollo and the Pytho at 
Delphi.'”’ It is not impossible that the legends crediting Anatolian poets 
with etiologies for performances refract an earlier period in which Greeks 
looked to Anatolians for guidance and inspiration in music and song. We 
know they did do this in the Archaic and Classical periods, when we have 
access to better evidence, as shown by the naming of several of the musical 
rhythms and modes after Anatolian ethnic groups.'°° 


105 Durante (1971, 1976: 2.185-204), Frame (2009: 581, with note 146, 632-6), M. L. West (1999: 
375-6), Wilson (2009: 50-1, ‘the one who brings people into a group through song’, emphasis 
in the original). Nagy (2010: 254-64 with n. 11, 377) prefers to focus on the significance of 
another meaning of homéros, ‘hostage’. 

106 For Alcman’s ethnicity see the testimonia in D. A. Campbell (1988: 336-51). 

107 (Plu.] Mus. 1131d, 1136c; see Rutherford (2001a: 25-7). On Olympus see testimonia in D. A. 

Campbell (1988: 272-85). 

M. L. West (1992a: 387-90) details the importation of musical styles and technology from the 

Near East through the Archaic period. He has discussed the influence of the Near East in 

general on Greek music. Among the instruments imported from Anatolia that were part of the 

mainstream of Greek music were lyres, harps, and different types of aulos (M. L. West 1992a: 

70-2, 81-2, 90-2). The aulos first appears at the end of the eighth century, a time of contact 

with Midas’ Phrygia, and the use of the aulos was considered Phrygian. On the Phrygian 
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The Milesian New Year festival 


The results of the process of integration and accommodation within first- 
millennium Anatolia can be glimpsed by means of an inscription from 
Miletus, the so-called Molpoi Decree, covering some details about local 
festivals, especially the Milesian New Year festival.'°’ The festival follows 
patterns familiar to Greek festivals, and the similarities between this festival 
and the ones recorded at second-millennium Hattusa are also manifest. 
There were a race and choral competition at Miletus, followed by the 
procession connecting Miletus and Didyma, which Alexander Herda sug- 
gests goes back at least as far as the Late Geometric period (ca. 700 BcE).'° 

The festival formalizes the contribution of different family groups by 
drawing proshetairoi (‘colleagues’) from three tribes: the Hoplethes (an 
Ionian phulé), the Oinopes (‘of wine-colored face’, a racial term?) and the 
Boreis (‘northerners’? or named after Borus, a son of Neleus?).''' The 
molpoi (‘singer-dancers’) procession proceeded from the shrine of Apollo 
Delphinius and ended up in Didyma at the shrine of Apollo Didymeus, 
god of prophecy, stopping at seven stations to sing paeans at the shrines 
of various divinities.''* The procession began at one of a pair of small 


connections of the aulos see West (1992a: 330-2) and Berndt-Ers6z (2006: 168). There were 
Lydian, Phrygian, and Ionian scales and modes (M. L. West 1992a: 174-5, 177-83). The 
Lydian mode appears in the beginning of the seventh century (M. L. West 1992a: 331-2). The 
Lesbian Terpander was given credit for a variety of musical innovations, including citharodic 
nomes, the seven strings on the phorminx, which he must have gotten from the Near East, and 
the barbitos, a type of Assyrian harp (Franklin 2008). 
10° The original inscription was from the second half of the sixth century sce; the final version is 
from ca. 200 sce. The festival occurred between the seventh and tenth days of Taureon (April/ 
May). English translation in Gorman (2001: 176-81); see her discussion at pp. 181-6. The text 
has been edited and discussed by Herda (2006a). Also see Herda (2008; 2011) for further 
discussion (his Eng. trans. in Herda 2011). 


110 Herda (2006a: 175-8; 2008: 22). 
11 


At Miletus there were also three other Ionian tribes, the Argadeis, Geleontes, and Aegocoreis. 
These four (Hoplet(h)es, Argadeis, Geleontes, Aegocoreis) were the original tribes at Athens 
before the Cleisthenic reforms (Hdt. 5.66); at Miletus the six tribes probably took turns 
contributing to the festival (Herda 2006a: 31-3; 2011: 63). Georges (1994: 17) suggests 
‘northerners’ for Boreis. On Borus (mentioned by Hellanicus, FGrH 323a F 23, as the grandson 
of Neleus) and the Boreis, who are found at Ephesus as well, see Crielaard (2009: 54) and Janko 
(1992: 341). Janko also points out a Maeonian Borus in the Iliad (5.44). 

Herda (2008: 18-20) presents a summary of his detailed discussion of the procession in Herda 
(2006a). On Apollo of Didyma and the sanctuary see Fontenrose (1988). On possible cult 
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activities in the Mycenaean period, see Schattner (1992). For a general discussion of religion as 
revealed by the Iron Age archaeological remains in Miletus and Didyma, see Gorman (2001). 
On Anatolian influence see Greaves (2010: 192-3). See Johnston (2008: 82-90) on the oracle of 
Apollo at Didyma. 
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stone cubes called gulloi''” 


which might be descendants of Hittite 
huwasi-stones or baetyls, attention-focusing devices that sometimes 
could be small enough to put on a table.''* The procession then moved 
on to the shrine of Hecate, then to that of Dynamis, then through a 
sacred oak grove to a shrine of the nymphs, divinities with Anatolian 
roots.''” The procession proceeded to a riverbank to honor the river-god 
and founder-hero Celadus and Hermes, then to Apollo Phylius, then to 
Apollo Keraiités, and finally ended up at the second gullos in Didyma. 
Herda’s analysis of the function of the procession could equally well 
describe the earlier ritual journeys of the Hittite king and his retinue: 
“[The stations] symbolize the rooting of the Milesians in an originally 
foreign territory, they symbolize the divine sanctioning of the taking of 
the land.”''® 

According to Pausanias (7.2.6), the sanctuary of Apollo at Didyma was 
older than the migrations of the Greeks to Anatolia. The name of the 
founding hero Brankhos, first prophet of Didyma, from whom the Bran- 
chidae priests of the Didymean oracle claimed descent, could be of 
Anatolian origin.''’ The hymn of Branchus, attested quite late as an 
incomprehensible liturgy, seems to position itself as in an indigenous 
language, paralleling the use of Hattic in Hittite festivals and the gram- 
mata Ephesiaka for Artemis of Ephesus. According to the early Christian 
writer Clement of Alexandria, it “was spoken by Branchus when purify- 
ing the Milesians from plague. He says to them, as he waves over them 
laurel branches, ‘Sing (melpete), oh children, of the (male) far-worker 
(hekaergon), the (female) far-worker (hekaergan).’ The people, so to 


"3 Hesych. s.v. gullos: “a cube, four-sided stone.” On the gulloi see Gorman (2001: 173) and Herda 


(2006a: 254). Small stones found at Knossos have been interpreted as portable versions of 
baetyls (Nilsson 1950: 258). For portable stones in Greek festivals see Clinton (1992: 121-3), 
discussing the Hieros Lithos and the priest called the Lithophoros at Eleusis. 
"* They were an important component of Anatolian religion in both the second and first 
millennium and were called waniza in Hieroglyphic Luwian (Hutter 1993: 96-9). On baetyls 
see Carstens (2008a), Fick (2004), and Hutter (1993), and for baetyls in Minoan cult, 
Marinatos (2004: 32-6) and Warren (1990). For Hittite huwasis small enough to fit on a table, 
see Fragments Naming the Asusa(tal)la-People: CTH 665 = KUB 35.133 i 15’-17' (translit. 
Starke 1985: 278), see Hutter (1993: 92-3). 
On the Anatolian worship of springs, see Egetmeyer (2007: 219, n. 76), Haas (1994: 464-6), 
and Robert (1955: 217-19, 299). Second-millennium spring-goddesses were typically paired 
with local storm-gods as purveyors of ground- and rainwater (see Popko 1994: 35, 37-9; 1995: 
72-3). 
“[Die Stationen] symbolisieren die Verwurzelung der Milesier in einem urspritnglich fremden 
Territorium, symbolisieren die géttliche Sanktionierung der Landnahme” (Herda 2008: 23). 
"7 Herda (2008: 21-2, with note 68). 
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speak, struck the lyre: “bedu zaps khthom pléektron sphinx knaxzbikh 
thuptés phlegmo drops.””'*® 

This festival takes advantage of the commonalities in the Aegean festival 
culture, while incorporating some indigenous regional peculiarities, even 
stressing the town’s non-Greek heritage as a way of commemorating the 
union of Greeks and the indigenous population in the region. 


Apollo as a vector for transmission of cult 


Oh lord, you hold Lycia and lovely Maeonia and Miletus, the desirable 
city on the sea, and again you yourself rule greatly Delos, surrounded 
by waves; and the very famous son of Leto playing on his hollowed-out 
phorminx towards rocky Pytho. .. 

Homeric Hymn to Apollo 179-83 


The Homeric Hymn to Apollo recognizes the wide scope of Apollo’s fame, 
and the worship of Apollo was a prime vector for transfer of regional details 
of broadly congruent cult practices back and forth across the Aegean. With 
Apollo, in fact, we have an example of a god who already in the Late Bronze 
Age was important to both Greek-speakers and Anatolians. 

Regarded by many modern scholars as the quintessential Greek god with 
deep Indo-European roots, Apollo has also been argued to be a pre-Greek 
or Semitic god adopted by the Greeks via Cyprus.''” Hittitologists, 
meanwhile, focusing on Apollo’s role as archer and fighter of plague, 
connect him to second-millennium Anatolian (LAMMA SA LIL ‘tutelary 
deity of the steppe’, who is associated with the bow and with deer (see 
Figs. 7, 8), and to the plague gods who are called upon by Arzawan augurs 


48 Clem. Al. Strom. 5.8.48-9; the grammata are mentioned by Callimachus in Jambus tv, 

F 194.28-31 Pfeiffer; see Preisendenz, “Ephesia grammata,” in RAC 5.518. On Branchus see 
Fontenrose (1988: 106-9). 

1? On Apollo as a Greek/Indo-European god see Burkert (1975), Watkins (1995: 149, with earlier 
references; 1998: 209-10). E. L. Brown (2004) attempts a Luwian derivation of his name. 
Beekes (2003b) argues he is a pre-Greek god. Egetmeyer (2007) shows that Apollo cannot be a 
post-Mycenaean import to Greece. Faraone (1992: 57-66, 125-32, with discussion of the 
history of the scholarship on Apollo) compares him to the Mesopotamian plague god Erra, 
also found in Hittite rituals (Haas 1994: 210-11, 368-9; Kiimmel 1967: 100-3). The west 
Semitic god Reshep was syncretized with Apollo as archer god at Cyprus, where Reshep is first 
attested in the seventh century (Lipiriski 1995: 185, 187-8). On Apollo’s relationship with 
Reshep see B. C. Dietrich (1978). Also see Schretter (1974), who connects Apollo to Nergal and 
Reshep. On the relationship between Apollo Amyclaeus and Reshep see S. P. Morris (1992a: 
113). On Reshep and Apollo see further Chapter 12, 313, 319-20. 
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Fig. 7: Yenikéy Stele (ca. 15th-14th century BcE) 


from southwest Anatolia in Hittite texts.'“° They have obvious links with 
the Apollo who sent the plague on the Greek army and was propitiated 
according to the advice of the Greek augur Calchas in the beginning of the 
Iliad (1.43-100).'*' Certainly, Apollo Philesius at Didyma (Fig. 9) resem- 
bles iconographically the Anatolian LAMMA-god. Representations of his 
statue on coins and a relief sculpture show him holding a model of a stag, 


° On Arzawan rituals against plague see Hutter (2003: 235-6). The Arzawan augurs’ rituals are 
edited and translated by Bawanypeck (2005b). 

Hutter (2003: 236-7) notes the connection between Apollo and west Anatolian augurs’ rituals 
and plague rituals involving ‘LAMMA SA kurSa ‘tutelary deity of the sacred hunting bag’; the 
fact that Calchas is acting the part of an Arzawan augur is discussed by H6gemann and Oettinger 
(2008). Also see Hutter (2001: 231), noting the general connection between Apollo and Arzawan 
plague gods. For further connections between Apollo and Hittite plague gods, see Mastrocinque 
(2007: 201-8). D. Smith (2013) has recently pointed out some intriguing parallels between 
omens concerning the flight of birds from the Akkadian terrestrial omen compendium Summa 
Alu and Homeric bird omens. Based on this evidence, he argues for a direct Mesopotamian 
origin for Homeric augury. As he himself points out, however, Hittite scribes had knowledge of 
Mesopotamian-style augury. There is no reason not to assume that Arzawan augurs came into 
contact with and assimilated elements of Mesopotamian augural knowledge. Furthermore, 

D. Smith considers solicited vs. unsolicited omens to be an important distinction. But, the 
solicited hurri-bird omens he discusses as his primary example from the Hittites are not augural, 
but extispicy. Hittite augural reports are observational, not solicited. For further discussion of 
Arzawan augurs, see Mouton and Rutherford (2013). 
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Fig. 8: Schimmel Rhyton: Forepart of red deer (Cervus elaphus) (13th century Bc). 


and Pliny describes the bronze statue of a nude Apollo holding a stag that 
can rock back and forth in his hand.'** 


The Treaty between Muwattalli II and Alaksandu of Wilusa shows that 


Apollo (Appaliunas) was an important god in second-millennium Troy.’~* 


122 NH 34.75. See Fontenrose (1988: 115-16) on the statue. See Herda (2006a: fig. 11a; 2008: fig. 5) 
for the relief sculpture. See Bielefeld (1962) on the statue’s Anatolian characteristics. 

°° CTH 76.A = KUB 21.1 iv 27 (translit. Friedrich 1930b: 80; trans. Beckman 1999b: 92). There is 
an inconvenient lacuna before the divine name Appaliunas, and the poorly drawn hand 
copy by Albrecht Gotze in Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazk0i 21: Historische Texte (1928, 
No. 1) misrepresents the remains of the broken sign before the ap. A photo of the relevant 
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Fig. 8: (cont.) On the right worshippers approach two LAMMA-gods, the first libating, the second one 
offering a round bread, and the third, a kneeling page, with the vessel for libations. The larger seated 
goddess with hawk and bowl to receive a libation is labeled Ala. The male deity with throwing stick and 
hawk on the back of a fallow deer (Dama mesopotamica) is labeled DEUS.CERVUS, (“Divine Stag’). On 
the far left, the implements of a mugawar invocation: the eya tree and the kursa bag hanging on the wall, 
next to a quiver filled with arrows and two spears. On the ground are the trophies of a hunt: the head, 
skin, and hooves of a fallow deer. 


In addition, a clear link can be found between the first-millennium Apollo 
and one particular second-millennium god, Appaluwan (acc. sg.), who is 
given offerings in an Arzawan-style (west Anatolian) ritual against 
plague.'** The name of this otherwise unattested god is too similar to that 
of Apollo to ignore, and if the two names are in fact related, then any hope 
of arguing for a Greek etymology of the god’s name must finally be put 
aside. The best way to explain the alternation of /i/l in Appaliuna- and 
Appaluwa- is by recourse to Robert Beekes’ reconstruction of a palatal / in 
the phonemic inventory of his “unitary pre-Greek”;'*? thus, Beekes’ 


section of the tablet is now available on an internet database, the Mainzer Photoarchiv, 
showing that the remains of the sign are consistent with the divine determinative. The photo is 
accessible via KhT sub KUB 21.1. Thus, we may confidently state that the god of the Wilusans 
is an ancestor of the god who supports the Trojans in the Iliad. 

‘°* Fragments of Purification Rituals: CTH 456 = KBo 22.125 i 9’, 10’ (translit. Groddek 2008: 
116-17). Also noted by Ian Rutherford (pers. comm.). 

5 Beekes (2010: xvii, 118-19). 
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Fig. 8: (cont.) 


suggestion of a pre-Greek origin for Apollo is vindicated. Beekes argues 
that the pre-Greek language he postulates as the source of the Greek god’s 
name was spoken in Greece, along the southwest coast of Anatolia, and 
perhaps Cilicia.'*° The god of the Alaksandu Treaty must represent the 
Graecized version of the pre-Greek god, with the suffix-dn added by the 
Mycenaean Greeks when adopting the pre-Greek god; then “Trojan”- 
speakers (speakers of a language indigenous to second-millennium Troy) 
made his Graecized name Anatolian again by treating it as an a-stem 
noun.'”” 

Possibly the god was brought to Troy by Mycenaeans. One can recon- 
struct A]-pe-ro2-n[e in a Linear B offering list, a reconstruction that would, 
if correct, confirm that an ancestor of Apollo was indeed already wor- 
shipped in second-millennium Greece.'** But, surely he was also already 


26 Beekes (2010: xv). 

“7 On the possible linguistic affinities of “Trojan,” see Chapter 14, 361-2. 

28 KN E 842.3; ro. = /lyo/. See Aura Jorro (1985, 1993: 2.113). See Beekes (2003b) on problems 
with Burkert’s derivation of Apollo’s name, and Nagy (2004: 138-43), supplying an alternate 
Greek etymology, but without taking into account Appaluwa. In the Hittite spelling of the 
Mycenaean Greek names Aléksandros (cf. A-re-ka-sa-da-ra, MY V 659, 2) and Apélyon (cf. 
Cypr. Apeilon) in “Trojan,” we can see that Greek accented -e is realized as -a, whereas 


unaccented -o is realized as -u. 
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Fig. 9: Apollo Philesius of Didyma, holding a deer in his hand (bronze copy of an 
original by Canachus, ca. 520 BCE) 


present in southwestern Anatolia, as the Hittite plague ritual shows. Gods 
who were considered effective healers were particularly mobile, and it looks 
as if Apollo/Appaluwa was already a healer in the Late Bronze Age, and 
already moving back and forth across the Aegean. The Hittite texts confirm 
for us strong continuity in Apollo’s character across the Dark Age. 
Didymean Apollo may directly continue the Arzawan Apallu, or be related 
to him in the same way as the Wilusan Appaliuna: a shared god that 
underwent his own developments in Greece, then was transferred to Anatolia 
to merge again with his “brother.” It may be significant that a Mycenaean 


Apollo as a vector for transmission of cult 


sherd depicting a LAMMA-god with his horned headdress and holding a bird 
of prey, another characteristic animal of the divinity, was found at Bronze Age 
Miletus (see Fig. 10, and the deities with the hawks in Fig. 8). The Apollo 
Keraiités of Didyma, or Horned Apollo, was explained by Callimachus as 
commemorating Apollo’s attempt to milk a billy-goat,'~’ and many see him as 
an initiatory god related to the Doric Apollo Karneios (‘of the ram’). But, he 
may also refract Near Eastern iconography in which gods are distinguished by 
their horned headgear (cf. Figs. 8 and 11, the Storm-god at Malatya), as may 
be the case for Apollo Keraiatds in Cyprus.’”° In addition, the name of the 
LAMMaA-¢od Kurunta (Luwian Runzas) means “having horns/antlers,”’*' so 
the Greek epithet may simply be a translation of the indigenous god’s name. 
One can see how complex the interactions could have been between mainland 
Greek gods and the gods that Greek-speakers encountered in Anatolia, with 
similarities encouraging connections between the two sets of gods and new 
interpretations being put on old iconography. 

A similar equation must have been made between Apollo and Delphi- 
nius, whose cult is found on both sides of the Aegean.'** The term 
Delphinios may be descended from a pre-Greek language,'** and Walter 
Burkert has attempted to link the name to that of the Anatolian vegetation- 
god Telipinu,'** but the epiclesis also could be fruitfully related in the 
Greek mind to dolphins (delphis), and to Apollo’s cult place Delphi, even if 
the connections were not justified etymologically. 

Delphi became an important cult center in the late ninth century, and the 
cult of its local Apollo, Pythius, was established in more than one place in Crete 
by the late seventh century. Eventually the cult of Apollo Pythius was estab- 
lished throughout the Greek world.'*’ Its spread is refracted in the journey 
Apollo makes throughout Greece before he settles in Delphi, where he slays 
Pytho, as described in his Homeric hymn, and it allowed for the spread of the 
snake-slaying story with it. As with the hymns of Olen at Delos, authorship by 


9 Call. Iamb. E 217 Pfeiffer. 
9° Herda (2006a: 319-26, 439-40; 2008: 19). See Knapp (2008: 277-9) and S. P. Morris (1992a: 
113-14) on Apollo Keraiatas and the late thirteenth-early twelfth-century statue of the 
Horned God from Enkomi. 
Haas (2003a: 301), Melchert (1994: 256). Cf. Reshep sprm “of Horned Animals” (?), mentioned 
at Karatepe as the Phoenician equivalent of Luwian Runzas; see Chapter 12, 313, n. 61. The 
connection between horns and Apollo was carried to an extreme with the large altar for Apollo 
at Delos built entirely out of ram horns (Call. Ap. 2.60-4): see Bruneau and Ducat (2005: 50-1). 
Graf (1979: 3-4). 133 Graf (1979: 4-7, 21). 
84 Burkert (1979b: 134). On Telipinu see Haas (1994: 442-5) and Mazoyer (2003b), although 

I am not persuaded of all his claims. 
135 Davies (2009: 62-3). 
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Fig.10: Mycenaean Vessel with an Anatolian God from Miletus (LH IIIB-C, 
1230-1190 Bc). To the left we can see the Hittite horned headdress belonging to 
divinities. To the right is the end of a bird’s beak, which could belong to a hawk on the 
divinity’s arm (cf. Fig. 8). 


a foreigner, the “Lydian” Olympus, was plausible, and the Greeks saw the story 
as derived from Anatolia, not transferred in the opposite direction. 


The Chaoskampf myth in its festival setting: Syro-Anatolia 


The transfer back and forth across the Aegean of cult features that became 
associated with Apollo was fostered both by the shared features in the 
Anatolian and Greek gods that were the result of their common origin and 
by the shared identity of the Greeks, consciously kept alive on both sides. 
This allowed for the transfer of specific versions attached to Apollo of the 
multifarious genre of Chaoskampf myths. I argue in this section that the 
types of festivals discussed above were a key milieu allowing for the display 
and pick-up of regional variants of the stories attached to Apollo, specific- 
ally the snake-slaying story, just as festivals for the Storm-god, recognized 
by the Greeks as Zeus, allowed for transfers of the Chaoskampf myth 
attached to Zeus, as told in Hesiod’s Theogony.'*° A scholion to Pindar 
Nemean 2.1d quotes three lines from “Hesiod” in which he boasts of 
competing with Homer by singing novel songs about Apollo. This festive 
and competitive setting is what I envision driving the incorporation of 


8° Significantly, Apollo is called hieron menos Héelioio ‘divine strength of the sun’ in the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo (371) when he slays the Pythian snake, indicating how there could be some 
overlap between Apollo lukeios, the bringer of light, and Zeus the sky-god, allowing for the 
transfer of storylines between the two. (This reference refutes the claim by Burkert 1985: 149, 
with n. 55, that Apollo was only equated with the sun in the fifth century.) Whereas Zeus 
maintains the connection to the theme of just kingship equaling the control of chaotic forces, 
Apollo continues the connection with the conquest of dark winter, as his festivals often marked 
the new year (Levaniouk 2011: 320). 
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appealing details gleaned from performers from other locations.'*’ In the 
Near East, Chaoskampf myths, of which the snake-slaying story is but 
one instantiation, were performed or recited, sometimes as epics, at 
state-sponsored festivals because the various stories about the Storm-god 
battling chaotic monsters upheld the ideology of kingship.'** They 
explained how agrarian prosperity was fostered by a powerful king 
supported by the gods, enhancing the message of the festivals in which 
they were performed and achieving the twin religious and political goals of 
persuading the gods and the human audience of the righteousness of the 
king. For this reason the ideology of kingship was a driving force in the 
spread of the Chaoskampf myth in the second millennium, as local kings 
made use of an internationally recognized storyline. In the first millen- 
nium, the story maintained its effectiveness even as kingship disappeared 
in Greek poleis. 

The motif of a god or hero slaying a snake, which frequently appears in 
eastern Mediterranean cosmogonic myths, has many manifestations, 
layers, and applications, and it overlaps with a widespread Indo-European 
storyline. In Greek myth Apollo kills the Python in order to establish the 
Delphic oracles, Heracles kills the many-headed Hydra, and Zeus must 
overcome Typhon in order to establish himself as supreme god.'*’ One 
striking feature of the stories attached to Apollo and Zeus is their Anato- 
lian connection with both the Illuyanka myths and the Song of Hedammu. 
In this section I discuss first the Iluyanka myths, their parallels with Greek 
myths, and their festival setting. I then discuss the Kumarbi cycle, first the 
parallels between the Storm-god’s fight with Hedammu and Zeus’ fight 
with Typhon, then evidence for performance of Hurro-Hittite song in a 
festival setting. I continue the exploration of the significance of place by 
discussing how the landmark Mt. Hazzi/Sapon/Gebel al-Aqra provided a 
focus for the myth across time. Finally, I turn to the theme of legitimate 
kingship, embodied in particular by the Storm-god of Aleppo, as a motiv- 
ating factor in the spread of the Chaoskampf myth within the festival 
setting. 


7 Hes. F 297 Most, see Nagy (2010: 116-17) and Martin (2000). 

18 See Taracha (2009: 92) and N. Wyatt (1996: 155-8; 1998). 

8° On snake-slaying stories see Dijkstra (2005), Fontenrose (1959), Kirk, Raven, and Schofield 
(1983: 66-8), Schwemer (2001: 118-19, 226-37), and M. L. West (1966: 379-81; 1971: 20-5; 
1997a: 300-4). On the Indo-European stories see Garcia Trabazo (1996), J. Katz (1998; 2005: 
28-9), Watkins (1995: 297-468), and M. L. West (2007: 255-9). See N. Wyatt (1996: 122, 
127-218) for a review of the Chaoskampf myth and its meaning. Also see M. S. Smith (1994: 
110-13) on the “conflict myth” in Mesopotamia and Syria. 
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Several versions of or allusions to the Chaoskampf myth are recorded in 
the official libraries of Hattusa. I begin with the most famous examples, the 
Kumarbi cycle and the Illuyanka myths recited in the purulli festival. 
I continue by discussing several other examples, showing how their spread 
was connected to the spread of an ideology of kingship from north Syria to 
Anatolia. I then move to first-millennium examples from Delos, Assyria, 
and Athens. 

The purulli festival, celebrated in the spring (at least in the Empire 
period, ca. 1250 BcE), was a Hattic festival for the land.'*® Those tablets 
that are specifically identified as descriptions of the purulli festival show the 
standard ceremonies of a Hittite festival, including the Great Assembly.'** 

It is explicitly stated in the frame of the two versions of the Illuyanka 
(‘snake’) myth that was used in the purulli festival celebrated in Nerik, a 
city in north central Anatolia: 


[T]hus Kell[a, the anointed priest’*? o]f the Storm-god of Nerik,'** the 
story of purulli, [. .. o]f Ta[{rhun] of Heaven: When they speak as follows: 


“Let the land thrive (and) prosper. Let the land be protected.” So that it 


thrive and prospers, they celebrate the purulli festival.'** 


Nerik was lost to the Kaska enemy from the time of the Old Kingdom king 
Hantili II to the reign of Hattusili III. It seems that the two versions were 
collected at Hattusa in an effort to keep the celebration alive.'*” We should 


40 Cf. the Hattic word wur ‘land’ (Hoffner 2007: 130-1 with earlier references); Hattic songs 
performed in the purulli festival: Hattic Songs, Women of Tissaruliya: CTH 741.2 = KBo 23.103 iv 
14/-19': “When the king comes to the regular festival to Ziplanta, the maidens sing these songs 
and when the king celebrates the purulli somewhere they sing these very songs on the first day” 
(translit. Klinger 1996: 710; also see Rutherford 2008: 77). On the purulli festival see Haas (1994: 
696-747), but note that a large number of the texts he considers to belong to the purulli festival 
do not refer explicitly to it, but only refer to Nerik, Telipinu, the eya tree, or the kursa bag (the last 
two are ritual objects that appear in the Telipinu myth, but also are used in other contexts, cf. 
Fig. 8). On the purulli festival and its celebration in different situations see Klinger (2009). 
CTH 674: Purulli Festival, most transliterated by Haas (1970: 252-4); also CTH 674.1 = IBoT 
2.17 2'-5! (translit. Haas and Wafler 1976: 74). 

The “anointed priest” (°GUDU)2 or kumra) officiated in rites from the Hattic cultural layer. 
This local Storm-god from the Hattic town of Nerik was named Nerak or Nerikkil, but it is 
unclear what he is called in the story, since his name is hidden behind the Sumerian sign for 
“Storm-god.” 

ue Illuyanka: CTH 321.A = KBo 3.7 i 1-8, with F = KBo 12.83 i 1-5 (translit. E. Rieken et al. 
2009ff. on KhT; trans. M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 137). See the recent commentary 
and discussion of Hoffner (2007). On the etymology and meaning of the term illuyankas see 
J. Katz (1998). 

Hazenbos (2003: 193-6), Hoffner (2007: 120-2). Klinger (2009) shows that we should not 
entirely believe the claims of Hattusili III that he revived the festival in Nerik, for there is some 
evidence that it had continued to be celebrated there. 
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be careful, however, not to assume too tight a connection between all 
versions of the purulli festival and the Illuyanka story.'*° During the 
lengthy period before Hattusili III was able to celebrate the festival at 
Nerik again,'“’ it was celebrated in other towns, but not necessarily in 
honor of the Storm-god. For example, Mursili II celebrated it in the hesti- 
house in Hattusa for Lelwani,'“° and in Utruna Muwattalli II celebrated it 
for Telipinu.'*” One suspects that these festivals did not refer to the 
Illuyanka myth at all. 

The two versions of the myth represent two separate transcripts. When 
and how they were collected and grouped together we do not know, only 
that the language of the stories appears to be older than that of their 
frames, and that the stories show evidence of being copied directly from 
an Old Hittite exemplar in their linguistic forms.'° In one of the two 
versions, the Storm-god, defeated by the snake, achieves his victory 
through Inara, the goddess who protects wild animals. She recruits the 
human Hupasiya to help her, allowing him to sleep with her as a reward, 
then hosts a feast at which the snake and his children over-indulge and 
thus are unable to get back into their hole, giving Hupasiya an opportunity 
to tie up Illuyanka so that the Storm-god can kill him. The rest of the story, 
before it breaks off, focuses on Hupasiya, whom Inara ensconces in a 
specially built house, ordering him not to look out the window through 
which he can see his wife and children. Of course, the mortal eventually 


46 Popko (1995: 149) proposes multiple local purulli festivals. 

147 «(The king) will come to Nerik, he will build the city. Forth from Nerik I will consult an oracle: 
whether I should immediately strike the enemy or immediately celebrate the purulli festival 
and lead away back (to Nerik) the god.” (Oracle for an Itinerary in the Kaska Territory: CTH 
562.1 = KUB 22.25 obv. 19-21’, translit. Haas 1970: 44-5, n. 3). The real-world action of 
the return of the festival to Nerik corresponds to action on the divine plane in the frame 
closing the story, which speaks of the gods visiting the Storm-god of Nerik (Illuyanka: CTH 
321.D = KUB 12.66 iv 8’-17’, translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT; trans. Bachvarova in 
Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 139); see Taracha (2009: 103-4). 

“But when spring occurred, because I celebrated the purulli festival as a great [festival] for 
the Storm-god of Hatti and for the Storm-god of Zip[landa], and I did not celebrate in the 
hesti-house for Lelwa[ni] the purulli festival as a great festival, 1 went up to Hattusa, and 

I celebrated for Lelwani in the hesti-house the purulli festival as a great festival. When I had 
carried out in the hesti-house the great festival, I made a review of the troops in Arduna” 
(Comprehensive Annals of Mursili I: CTH 61.11.10 = KBo 2.5 iii 13'-24’, translit. Gétze 1933: 
188, 190). 

Cult Inventories under Tudhaliya IV: CTH 525.7 = KUB 42.100 iv 12'-21’ (translit. and trans. 
Hazenbos 2003: 20, 24). (Now classified in KhT as CTH 673: Tablet of the Pardon by the 
Storm-god of Nerik.) 

All eight copies are NH; see Hoffner (2007: 120-2). Note that the two Hittite versions should 
not necessarily be considered “old” and “new” versions (Beckman 1982: 24, with n. 87; 
Watkins 1992: 320). 
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does so and begs to return to his family. He then seems to be sent off in 
disgrace by the goddess. 

The closing bracket to the first version of the Illuyanka story is unfortu- 
nately not fully intelligible because of gaps in the text, but it is clear that the 
prosperity of the land depends on a successful celebration of the festival, 
and that the king’s interaction with the wilderness-goddess Inara, whatever 
it is, legitimates his kingship: 


(A ii 15’-20’) Inara [went] to Kiskil[ussa]. As she se[t] her house [and] 
the [course] of the flood [in] the hand of the king, therefore we enact the f 
[iJrst purull[i], and the hand [of the king does X to the house] of Inara 
and the course of the flood. 

(21'-24') Mount Zaliyanu is fore[most] of all. When the rain pours in 
Nerik, the [M]an of the Staff sends thick bread from Nerik. 

(25'-26') He requested rain from Mount Zalliyan]u, and he brings it, 
[thick ...] bread, to him.'?! 


Inara must represent ground water, while the mountain fosters the heav- 
enly water distributed by the Storm-god. The ritual is part of a contractual 
agreement between gods and humans in which worship and offerings are 
compensated with adequate rain. 

In the other version, it is specified that when the Storm-god is defeated, 
he loses his heart and eyes. The god then engages in an elaborate subter- 
fuge to retrieve them, first begetting a son with the daughter of a poor 
mortal, then sending him to marry the daughter of Iluyanka, instructing 
him to ask for the stolen body parts as a dowry; in return the son joins the 
snake’s family instead of paying a bride-price. In the battle that follows, 
the son, now no longer part of the Storm-god’s family, nobly requests to 
die with the enemy. 

It has been surmised from a passage in a festival for the goddess 
Teteshapi naming the character of the “daughter of the poor man,” whom 
the Storm-god marries, that the story was enacted in some sort of ritual 


drama in the purulli festival:'° 


®! CTH 321.A = KBo 3.7 ii 15/-26! (translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT; trans. 
M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 138). Also see the interpretations in the transliterations 
and translations of Beckman (1982: 14-15, 19) and Haas (2006: 99-100), who see Inara 
placing the kingdom in the hands of the king, while Hoffner (1998a: 12) sees the king 
establishing Inara’s temple. 

152. Haas (1988a: 286; 1994: 703, n. 44), Pecchioli Daddi (1987a: 55-6; 1987b: 368). Popko (1995: 
149) and Taggar-Cohen (2005: 411) are skeptical. 
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The daughter of a poor man [...] the NIN.DINGIR (‘Lady of the God’) 
dance[s] in front of [...] The sons of the palace hold the NIN.DINGIR. 
The man of the staff holds the da[ughter of a poor man [...'”* 


If so, then the story told in the festival for Teteshapi was quite different 
from either of the variations discussed above, since both Inara and the 
daughter of the poor man appear - and the poor man himself;'** such 
variation would after all not be surprising, given that there are already 
significant differences between the two versions we have. In fact, one of the 
notable features of the Chaoskampf myth is how many variations of it we 
can find in the Hittite documents. 

The story of Typhon as told by Apollodorus in his Bibliotheca (1.6.3), 
Nonnus’ Dionysiaca (1.137-2.569), and Oppian’s Halieutica (3.15-25) has 
particularly close ties with the Illuyanka myth. Apollodorus’ and Nonnus’ 
versions show similarities with the second version: Typhon cuts out Zeus’ 
tendons (neura) and hides them in his lair, and a helper or helpers must 
retrieve them so Zeus can defeat the monster in a second battle.'”’ On the 
other hand, Oppian’s version is strikingly similar to the version involving 
Hupasiya, for Typhon is lured from his cave by a meal to be attacked by 
Zeus.'°° Meanwhile, the story of Zeus and Typhon (Typhoeus) in Hesiod’s 
Theogony 820-70 has connections with the Song of Hedammu in the 
general theme of a battle between a sea-snake and the Storm-god, while 
the volcanic nature of the monster that comes through in the imagery of 
earthquake and forest fire hot enough to melt ore seems to draw on the 
theme of Song of Ullikummi, in which the thunder and lightning of the 
Storm-god is pitted against the newly formed rock monster.'”” 

In most versions of the battle between Typhon and Zeus, the monster is 
given a childhood in Cilicia, where his lair is the Corycian Cave.'** Here 


13 Festival for the Goddess Teteshapi: CTH 738.1.12 = KBo 25.48 iii 6'-9' (translit. Pecchioli 
Daddi 1987b: 378, n. 87). On the NIN.DINGIR priestess, a member of the royal family, see 
Taggar-Cohen (2005: 384-422; 2006). 

* CTH 738.2.C = KBo 21.90 23’ (translit. and trans. Taggar-Cohen 2005: 430-1). 

155 Gantz (1993: 49-51) lists the ancient sources for the tale. On the correspondences between 
Illuyanka and Apollodorus’ version, see Burkert (1992: 103; 1979b: 7-9; 2004: 40), Watkins 
(1992). 

156 Houwink ten Cate (1961: 209). 157 Also see Lopez-Ruiz (2010: 93-4). 

8 Pi, P. 1.31-2, 8.21, Aesch. PV 351-2; Apoll. Bib. 1.6.3 and Oppian Hal. 3.15 specify the 
Corycian cave (not the same as the Corycian cave on Mt. Parnassus), which Strabo describes 
(13.4.6, 14.5), also clarifying that Cilicia is the location of the Arimoi, who are mentioned in II. 
2.783 with reference to the place of Typhon’s death (Watkins 1992: 321). Also see Bremmer 
(2008: 319-20), Casabonne in Casabonne and Porcher (2003: 131-2), and Lane Fox (2009: 
293-8) beautifully describing the cave. 
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the evidence for cult continuity is particularly strong, because lists of the 
priests employed at the cave have been preserved for us. Tarhunt is a 
frequent component of their names.'”” The second-century BCE poet 
Oppian, who told a version of the story of Zeus and Typhon, was a native 
of Corycus.'°° It is certainly plausible, as Robin Lane Fox suggests, that a 
descendant of the Chaoskampf story, blending in its own unique way 
elements found in the various versions we have discussed here, continued 
to be told at the Corycian Cave.'°' The Zeus and Typhon episode could 
have entered Greek hexametric poetry via Greco-Anatolian poets, possibly 
residing on Cyprus or in Cilicia, who adapted a descendant of the tradition 
made manifest to us by the texts found at Hattusa for a new audience and 
merged it with Greek epic. 

While we do not know the performance setting of the Hedammu or 
Ullikummi, at least one otherwise lost episode of the Hurro-Hittite 
Chaoskampf story told in the various songs grouped by modern scholars 
into the Kumarbi cycle was sung in cult contexts that are typical of 
festivals. A fragment that mentions Mt. Hazzi tells us that a Hittite 
version of the Song of the Sea was performed during a ritual: “the Song 
[olf the Sea [they/he] sing(s)/ [‘(when the Storm-god)] overcame (tar- 
ahta) [(the Sea)],””’°* with a pun on the Hittite name of the Storm-god, 
Tarhun.'® The events of the Song of the Sea probably occurred directly 
before the Storm-god’s battle with the sea-snake told in the Song of 
Hedammu.'®* Here we can imagine a battle between the Storm-god and 
Sea taking place in sight of Mt. Hazzi, a scenario also well known from 
the mythology of Ugarit, which looked out at Mt. Hazzi, the Ugaritic 
Mt. Sapon. 

In addition, another fragmentary text tells us that the Song of Kingship, 
which only exists for us as an incipit but presumably belonged to the 
tradition of Hurro-Hittite narrative song, if not from the Kumarbi cycle, 
was performed by a group of male singers at a sacrifice for Teshshub that 
also involved Mt. Hazzi in some way, either as the location for the rite or as 


15° Houwink ten Cate (1961: 190-1, n. 7, 202, 204-6). 

160 Hal. 3.8, 208-9, see Houwink ten Cate (1961: 207) and Lane Fox (2009: 286-7). 

Lane Fox (2009: 297-8). Bremmer (2006) further suggests that elements of the 

story of Jason and the Golden Fleece were made known to the Greeks through the 

purulli festival. 

162 Ritual for Mt. Hazzi: CTH 785 = KUB 44.7 i 11'-12'; Mt. Hazzi mentioned in 
colophon, vi 3’ (translit. Rutherford 2001b: 598). The mountain was worshipped in 
more than one festival; citations in del Monte and Tischler (1978: 106-7) and del Monte 
(1992b: 38). 

163 See Gilan (2004a: 279). 164 See Chapter 2, 25-6. 
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the main dedicatee. Perhaps this group of bards performed serially epi- 
sodes from the song.’ 

At Ugarit a rich lore is attached to Mt. Sapon, as the scene of battles 
between the Sea-god Yam and the Storm-god Baal, which influenced 
even Egyptian myth.’°° Visible from the sea and from Ugarit, on the 
current border between Syria and Turkey, the mountain was an import- 
ant landmark for sailors and a stable locus for the Chaoskampf story 
across many centuries."°’ Knowledge at third-millennium Ebla of the 
story of the Syrian Storm-god’s fight with Yam is indicated by the use 
there of the royal name Yigris-Halab, the first part of which corresponds 
to Ugaritic Ygrs, the name of the Storm-god’s mace used against the 
monster; thus, the name means “Baal’s mace of Aleppo.”'°* The myth 
was also well known in eighteenth-century Mari, and was already used to 
legitimate kingship, for it was mentioned as a familiar story in a proph- 
ecy at Mari with regard to Zimri-Lim’s kingship.'°” The importance of 
Mt. Hazzi in the Hittite rituals that use the Chaoskampf myth supports a 
north Syrian origin for the Hurro-Hittite instantations of the myth found 
at Hattusa.'”° 

We can see continuity into the first millennium in the story’s use in 
Syro-Anatolian cult. At Malatya there is a Neo-Hittite representation of the 
Storm-god slaying a huge snake coming out of the waves, which dates to 


some time between 1050 and 850 sce (Fig. 11),'”' and the cosmogony of 


*© Ritual for Mt. Hazzi: CTH 785.B = KBo 8.88 obv. 8 (NH); CTH 785 = KBo 8.86 obv. 5’; Mt. 
Hazzi mentioned in colophon, rev. 4’ (MHi, translit. and trans. Haas and Wilhelm 1974: 
260-3; translit. Haas 1998: 170-2, Nos. 100, 101); see Houwink ten Cate (1992: 116-17). The 
Song of Kingship, on which see de Martino (1993: 124), is not the same as the Song of Birth, 
also known as the “Song of Kingship in Heaven” among modern scholars. See Chapter 15, 
414-15, for competitive collaboration among poets in festival settings. 

16° Typhon is syncretized with Seth (Hecat. FGrH 1 F 300, M. L. West 1997a: 304), and Baal Sapon 
is incorporated into the Egyptian pantheon by the thirteenth century (Koenig 2007: 229-30). 
M. L. West (2002a: 111-12) notes that the conflict between the Titan Aigaion, son of Pontus 
(the sea), and Zeus, told in Eumelus’ Titanomachy (F 3 West), could be derived from the 
conflict between the Storm-god and the Sea. 

167 Lane Fox (2009: 243-52). 

168 ©. Gordon (1998: 342). See Bonechi (2001: 55) for citations. 

169 See Durand (1993: 43-5) on A 1968. 

‘7° The gods observe from Mt. Hazzi the stone monster Ullikummi growing in the Song of 

Ullikummi: CTH 345.2.A = KUB 33.113 i 10’ (translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff. on KhT; trans. 

M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 157). 

See Akurgal (1962: 81-2), although note that he is incorrect to assign the image specifically to 

Illuyanka, as opposed to Hedammu, because Illuyanka is associated with north Anatolia, as 


17 


shown by the towns referred to in it. In the first version of Illuyanka, Ziggarata is the home of 
Hupasiya, Kiskilussa is the place of the battle, Inara builds her house at Tarukka, and Nerik 
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Pherecydes of Syros includes a snake-slaying episode.'’* Mt. Hazzi/Sapon 


is Mt. Casius, where Zeus and Typhon have their first battle in Apollodorus 
(Bib. 1.6.3).'’° In fact, the name Typhon may be a Graecized version of the 


mountain’s west Semitic name Sapon,'”* while Casius may be the Greek 


version of its Hurrian name Hazzi.'” 

In Chapter 7 I discussed the introduction of Hurro-Hittite song to the 
Hittite court. I suggested that two phases in the introduction of Hurrian 
narratives to the Hittite court can be distinguished, one in the Old King- 
dom and one at the beginning of the New Kingdom. The Song of Release 
arrived with the original introduction of Teshshub of Aleppo by Hattusili 
I from Hassu. As Itamar Singer has shown, the original location of the 
action of the Hurrian Chaoskampf myth was at Lake Van, and when the 
Hurrians moved into Syria, some of the landmarks in the story were 
replaced with north Syrian ones, in particular Mt. Hazzi.'’° The stories 
were then imported to the Hittite capital after the subordination of Kizzu- 
watna that led to dynastic marriages between the Hittite court and Hur- 
rianized Cilicia. In both cases the stories were useful to the ideological 
program of the Hittite court, a function that would have been articulated 
through the rituals or festivals in which they were performed, and the 
Storm-god was the main character in both narrative traditions.'”” 
Meanwhile, other north Syrian festivals imported through the same chan- 
nel, such as the (h)isuwa festival and the hiyar(r)a or “donkey” festival for 


receives rain from Mt. Zaliyanu. The story is thus localized to north central Anatolia. The 
second version of Illuyanka mentions that the battles occur near the sea; what body of water is 
referred to is unclear, but it is more likely to be the Black Sea than the Mediterranean (pace 
Houwink ten Cate 1961: 213). Nerik is the town that seems to benefit from the ceremony, and 
in the frame of the second story, the gods of the town of Kastama are granted special privileges, 
while Tanipiya benefits from a grant by the king. 

172 Mentioned by Celsus: Kirk, Raven, and Schofield (1983: 66, no. 57). 

3 Herodotus (3.5) connects the region around Mt. Casius with Typhon (Porzig 1930: 382). The 
mountain is called Kel Dag in Turkish, while its Syrian name is Gebel al-Aqra. Some of the 
more important recent studies on Typhon/Sapon/Hazzi/Casius include Haider (2005), Healey 
(2007), Lane Fox (2009: 242-314), and N. Wyatt (1995). 

174 The name Typhon also chimes with that of Apollo’s opponent Pytho, with metathesis of the 

consonants. If we believe these two names are related, then the mountain continued to have 

some influence on the story, even as the locus of the story moved elsewhere. However, see 

Watkins (1995: 461-2) for Indo-European etymologies of the two names, certain for Pytho, 

possible for Typhon. 

Healey (2007: 142-3, with earlier references). 478 Singer (2002a). 

Further on the Storm-god of Aleppo at Hattusa in Bachvarova (2009: 34-5), where I discuss 

his cult at Hattusa as an example of the transfer of a god with his personnel; also Chapter 7, 

159-64. 
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Fig. 11: Storm-god at Malatya fighting sea-snake (ninth century BCE) 


the Storm-god of Aleppo, promoted the ideology of kingship at Hattusa 
through other forms of the Chaoskampf motif.'”* 

The Syro-Anatolian Storm-god, especially in the specific manifestation of 
Hadad/Teshshub of Aleppo, was immensely popular as a symbol of right- 
eous kingship already in the third millennium sce, when he received 
offerings sent from Ebla.'”” The Storm-god’s power over fertilizing rain 
represented the king’s responsibility for his land’s prosperity, and his 
thunder and lightning symbolized the king’s prowess in war, while the 
stories of the Storm-god’s struggle for kingship in heaven reflected the 
human king’s labors to maintain his supremacy.'*° The west Semitic/Syrian 
Storm-god Hadad of Aleppo eventually was equated with the Hurrian 
Storm-god Teshshub, who himself was equated with the Anatolian Storm- 
god - Hattic Taru, Hittite/Luwian Tarhun(na)/Tarhunt.'*! 

The Storm-god of Aleppo was the only non-Anatolian god to receive 
offerings in the AN.TAHSUM and _ nuntarriyashas festivals.'** He 


"78 On the possible transfer in the other direction of a Hittite-style festival to north Syrian Emar, 


see Archi (2001c) and Fleming (1996). Prechel (2008), however, argues that the tablets found 
in Emar describe private rites, not public festivals, noting the lack of correspondences with 
commonly worshipped gods at Hattusa. 
™ See Schwemer (2001: 211-21, 489-502). 
*8° Schmitz (2009b: 134-7) discusses evidence of the link between kingship, the Storm-god of 
Aleppo, and the Chaoskampf motif in the Near East. 
The Storm-god of Aleppo proved to be a popular and long-lasting god in the Near East, 
eventually becoming Zeus Dolichenus, the god of the Roman troops. See Bunnens (2004). 
182 AN.TAHSUM Festival, Outline Tablet: CTH 604.4 = KBo 10.20 iii 19 (twenty-first day) 
(translit. and trans. Giiterbock 1960: 94, 97). On the Storm-god of Aleppo and other gods in 
the nuntarriyashas festival, see Nakamura (2002: 131-2). 
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maintained his regional identity; as mentioned earlier, a liver oracle even 


names the Storm-god of Aleppo of/in Hattusa,'*° 


and people from Aleppo 
were involved in his worship at Hattusa.'°* Thus, we may infer that a 
distinct Aleppan style of worship was maintained for him in Anatolia, 
perhaps from the time when Hattusuli I first brought him as booty from 
his campaigns to the east of Anatolia. As mentioned earlier, that the 
worship of Teshshub of Aleppo had a Hurrian mythological component 
relating the Chaoskampf myth is shown by the fact that he was invoked in a 
Hurrian prayer reminding him of his birth from Anu and Kumarbi, which 
is told in the Song of Birth.'*’ One can view this information from another 
angle: the ideology of kingship embodied in the personality of the Storm- 
god was necessarily expressed through narrative, so when the god was 
transferred, narratives came with him. 

The (h)isuwa festival was a Luwian- and Hurrian-influenced, north- 
Syrian-derived festival that “cultivated the memory of the roots of the 
dynasty.”'*° Its Cilician context is indicated by the mention of Adaniya 
and Tarsus, men from which attended the festival, along with men from 
other Cilician towns.'*” It was celebrated for the Storm-god of the mountain 
Manuzzi and in it Mt. Hazzi, along with many other mountains, received 
offerings, as did Teshshub of Aleppo. A contest with the Storm-god was 
featured, acted out by the king to the accompaniment of musicians: 


... on the [roof], facing the door [.. .], three harpists dance before the god 
like a battle. They fight with the permission of the Storm-god. The harpists 
sing a kuwayaralla of battle and the harpists strike the harp and the 
tambourine. And, one of the harpists stands in the doorway of the god 
(and) blows the horn. And, one purapsi-man who is standing on the roof 
facing the king speaks as following a kuwarayalla, “Oh king, do not fear. 
The Storm-god places/will place the enemy and the enemy lands beneath 
your feet. You will smash them like empty vessels of clay. And he has given 


you, the king, life, prosperity, a victorious weapon into perpetuity, the 


favor of the gods forever. Do not fear anything. You have vanquished.”'** 


183 See Chapter 7, 162. 184 Souéek and Siegelova (1974: 44). 

185 See Thiel and Wegner (1984) and Chapter 7, 162. 

186 Taracha (2009: 138). A colophon states it came from Kizzuwatna: (H)isuwa Festival: CTH 628 
= KBo 33.178 rev. 2'-10' (translit. and trans. Wegner and Salvini 1991: 40-1). The festival is 
analyzed by Wegner and Salvini (1991: 6-11) and Haas (1994: 848-75); also see Bachvarova 
(2009: 41-2). 

187 CTH 628.Tablet 12.A = KUB 20.52 i 17’, 21’ (translit. Groddek 2004c: 91-2). See Rutherford 
(2005a: 623) for discussion. 

188 (Eisuwa Festival: CTH 628.Tablet 10.A = KBo 15.52 + KUB 34.116 v 1’’-2', with duplicate 
CTH 628.Tablet 10.F = KBo 20.60 v 4’-11’ (translit. Groddek 2010b: 370-1). My translation is 
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Here the Storm-god is clearly the king’s model for divinely legitimized 
kingship. 

The hiyara festival for the Storm-god of Aleppo was a widespread 
festival that originally marked the renewing of treaty obligations with the 
sacrifice of a donkey, then became attached to the god no later than the Old 
Babylonian period, spread with the god, and evolved in each location.'*’ At 
Ugarit, Baal (‘Lord’) of Aleppo was one of the chief recipients of sacrifices 
during the month of hiyaru (April/May, named after the festival), along 
with Baal of Sapon. The Hurrian-influenced list of deities also includes 
Sarrasiya.'°° Thus, we can see that the festival’s focus was legitimization of 
kingship, for Sarrasiya is a personification of the same abstract term used 
in the title of the Hurrian Song of Kingship (Sarrasiyas). It was “a term ... 
frequently used ... as ‘offering term’ in Hurro-Hittite rituals: sarrasiya ‘for 
kingship’. ... The sacrifice to this deity directly after the two storm-gods 
seems to suggest that the hiyara festival at Ugarit was especially performed 
with regard to (the Aleppine) Ba‘lu’s kingship over the gods.”’”’ It is likely 
that one use of the Ugaritic Baal Cycle, like that of the Kumarbi cycle, was to 
provide a narrative backdrop to the festival in Ugarit.'° Thus, at Ugarit the 
contest affirming the Storm-god’s kingship, expressed through a narrative, 
translates into a legitimization of the local king’s rule, as at Hattusa. 

Some versions of the stories discussed here were also told during Greek 
festival celebrations. The Homeric Hymn to Apollo was performed at the 
Delia at least once, in 522 Bcz,'” and the story of Apollo’s fight with the 
snake Pytho was a focal point in the musical contests of the puthikos nomos 


modified from Bachvarova (2009: 42), where the passage is discussed in more detail. There, 
however, I presented a different interpretation of the passage. I am now persuaded by the 
interpretation of Groddek (2010b: 390-1). 

Already in the Old Babylonian period the Storm-god of Aleppo was honored in a festival in the 
month of Hiyaru. On the hiyara festival see Schmitz (2009b: 135-6) and Collins (2010: 60), 
commenting on earlier scholars’ work. 

Rituals for Two Months: KTU 1.148 rev. 28 (translit. and trans. Pardee 2002: 44-9). The 
reading of the Ugaritic trty as representing Sarrasiya has been clarified by the equivalent entry 
in a parallel Akkadian Deity List: RS 92.2004 obv. 8 (translit. and trans. Pardee 2002: 17-19). 
Embedded in the ritual is a Hurrian hymn invoking Ea, Hebat of Aleppo, and other gods (Lam 
2006). 

Schwemer (2008b: 11). See CHD (S: 245) for citations of Sarrasiya. A Hurrian ritual of 
anointing for kingship, the Hurrian Ritual for the Royal Couple: CTH 784 = KUB 27.42 rev. 15! 
(translit. Haas 1984: 118, No. 11), refers to “Teshshub of Kingship”; see Yakubovich 

(2005: 125). 

N. Wyatt (1996: 155-8; 1998) has indeed suggested that the Baal cycle was used to legitimize 
kingship, linking the enthronement of the human king to the pervasive motif of enthronement 
in the Ugaritic Baal myths. 

"3 See Chapter 15, 398. 
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in the Pythian games at Delphi during the sixth century.'”* Thus, the form, 
the function, and the context of the Hittite and Greek stories match. The 
use of the Chaoskampf motif in festivals was in fact quite widespread. 
Both the Panathenaea and the Mesopotamian akitu festival (celebrating 
the fall equinox) use other versions of the Chaoskampf myth as a back- 
ground to the festivities. By the sixth century, Athena’s role in the 
Gigantomachy, one episode of the Greek version of the Chaoskampf 
myth in the Theogony (617-733), was celebrated in the Panathenaea by 
being depicted on the peplos presented to her. Her role has parallels with 
the role of Marduk in Enuma Elish (the Epic of Creation), which the head 
priest of Marduk’s sanctum recited from beginning to end in Babylon 
during its version of the akitu festival. The Epic of Creation tells how 
Marduk was created at the request of the gods and went on to defeat the 
monsters born from Tiamat (the sea), and to take back the tablet of 
destiny. The fight was depicted on the doors of the akitu-house at Assur, 
as the equivalent event in Greek myth was on the pediments and metopes 
of many a public building in Greece, including at the Peisistratid temple 
in Athens.'” 

In sum, whereas Walter Burkert, in his seminal study of the parallels 
between the Epic of Creation and Homeric poetry, looked to literary 
transmission, because copying such texts was part of the Mesopotamian 
scribal training,'’° or to the use of cosmogonic motifs in purificatory 
rituals, practiced by lone wandering seers,’ I argue rather that the 
correspondences in form and function point to the transmission of 
motifs out of which such texts were built through their public 


4M. L. West (1992a: 212-14). There was also a festival in Thessaly associated with Apollo’s 
snake-slaying: see Davies (2007: 56). 

On the theme of Athena’s role in the Gigantomachy in the Panathenaea, see Frame (2009: 
403-7, with earlier references), Nagy (2009: 553-63). On the giants woven into the peplos, see 
Eur. Hec. 467-74 with scholion, further references in Burkert (1983a: 156, n. 92). On the 
Panathenaea more generally, see R. Parker (1996: 75-9, 89-92) and Robertson (1992: 90-119). 
For the recitation of the Epic of Creation, see trans. of W. Farber in TUAT u, “Texte zum 
Akitu-Fest (Neujahrsrituale),” p. 217 (11.ii 63-8), fourth day of the eleven-day festival. 
Although the performance is explicitly attested only by the first millennium because this is 
when our earliest description of the festival dates from, we can expect it to have been recited 
much earlier. The fight between the generations of gods described in the Epic of Creation was 
imagined to occur in the akitu-house, located just outside the towns that celebrated the festival. 
See M. E. Cohen (1993: 404-5), Pongratz-Leisten (1994: 71-84). Depiction of the theomachy 
on the doors of the akitu-house: M. E. Cohen (1993: 423). See M. E. Cohen (1993: 400-53) for 
a discussion of the akitu festival. 
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6 Burkert (1992: 95). Also see my comments on his analysis of the parallels between the Epic of 


Creation and the Deception of Zeus episode in the Iliad in Chapter 3, 55, n. 8. 
197 Burkert (1992: 125), and see Chapter 9, 200-6. 


Conclusion 


performance in festivals, although surely there was a reciprocal relation- 
ship between their efficacy as historiolae in incantations and their appeal 
as public performances, as shown by the incorporation of the ritual 
context of performance of a story about a journey to the edge of the 
198 


world into the Odyssey. 


Conclusion 


The very rich Hittite sources explain how festivals were an important 
milieu promoting transfer of song and verbal art, showing that festivals 
could be imported from other regions, that performers from notable 
regions could be brought in to festivals, and that some festivals went on 
tour. The festivals might be associated with a particularly notable land- 
mark or with a particularly popular deity. The Mycenaean sources show 
commonalities with Hittite festivals not only in the overall program, 
but in the attempt to forge close links with areas outside the chief towns, 
and to accommodate indigenous practices of places taken over by the 
Mycenaeans. 

It is not impossible that contact and borrowing between Greek and Near 
Eastern epic in festival contexts occurred in the Late Bronze Age, but the 
evidence for this kind of contact is better for the first millennium BCE. 
Analogous processes were at work in first-millennium Greek festivals, 
providing the opportunity to borrow appealing details in verbal art from 
one tradition to another. The festival circuit supplied non-local performers 
with venues throughout the eastern Mediterranean, as reflected in the 
stories of performers such as Terpander, Olen, Olympus, and the poet 
portrayed in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo. The story itself of the hymn 
explains on the mythological level facts of which everyone was aware: 
Apollo’s cult was widespread throughout Greece and the coast of Anatolia. 
Myths of the arrival of Dionysus in Athens and the establishment of 
Demeter’s cult in Eleusis, told in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, even if 
we should not take the etiologies literally, provided similar explanations of 


18 M. L. West (1997a: 602) does suggest, “We can imagine performances at festivals or at private 
celebrations. When a ndru [‘singer’] was received in another city, it seems likely that he would 
have sung there. When the king led his armies on campaigns to east, west, or north, as 
happened regularly under the Assyrian empire, there might well have been singers in 
attendance to divert them in the evenings with songs of every sort, including, perhaps, 
celebrations of previous military triumphs. Some singers might have stayed with garrisons in 
conquered territories.” 
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how their cults became so widespread, and Herodotus (2.171.2-3) was able 
to believe that the Thesmophoria was brought from Egypt by the 
Danaids.'”” Again, we do not need to trust his judgment, just to acknow- 
ledge that fifth-century Greeks were open to such etiologies. They did not 
feel the need to deny that they shared in common festival practices with 
other parts of the Mediterranean, and they realized that festivals could be 
transferred to new locations. 

The festival context is particularly useful for explaining parallels 
between the Homeric Hymns and Near Eastern narratives, since at least 
two of them can be safely connected to festival contexts: the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo and the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (which draws on the 
same Anatolian disappearing-god storyline used in the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries and the Thesmophoria, also applied to Dionysus~°’). In fact, Nagy 
argues that “the god who presides over the given festival that serves as 
the setting for the performances of that given epic will be named as the 
primary god of the prooimion [Homeric hymn].”*°' So, we could invoke 
the festival setting to explain parallels between hexametric stories about 
other gods and Near Eastern stories and narrative songs, not only about 
Apollo, Zeus, Dionysus, and Demeter, but also about Aphrodite, as will 
be discussed in Chapter 12. Festivals also would have been settings for 
the performance of heroic epic, as in the Panathenaea, both as an 
expression of pride (whether to proclaim their national superiority or 
membership in the brotherhood of great powers) and to complement 
ancestor veneration, which often took place in festivals.*°* In the final 
chapter I will explore the effect of the Panionic performance setting on 
the Iliad’s storyline. 

We should not view the stories and rituals as inextricably connected, 
however. That is, we should not insist that the stories could only be 
performed in the rituals or festivals, nor that the rites required these stories 
and only these. With regard to the Chaoskampf myth in second- 
millennium Hattusa, for example, surely many members of the audience 
would have been familiar with the stories from having enjoyed their 
performances in other contexts, not all of them sponsored by the Hittite 


199 See Rutherford (2005b: 131). 

200 ‘See Clinton (1992) and Suter (2002: 6-7, 214-18, 221-4) for the relationship between the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter and the Thesmophoria and Eleusinian mysteries. On the Anatolian 
background of the Demeter myth, see Chapter 4, 104, n. 115. 

201 Nagy (2010: 105). 

2 On the Hittite offerings to royal ancestors, see Chapter 7, 151; on offerings to collective 
ancestors in Iron Age Greek festivals see Chapter 11, 287, n. 82. 
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court. What is important to my overall argument is that we have examples 
of particular stories being performed in particular festivals and rituals, and 
the stories’ performers found the means to travel to Hattusa and to support 
themselves at least in part because of the interest the Hittite court took in 
their work. 
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11 | The context of epic in Late Bronze and 
Early Iron Age Greece 


First the immortal ones having Olympian homes made the golden race 

of meropes humans. They were ruled by Cronus (epi Krondi ésan), when 
he was king in heaven (ourandi embasileuen); and they lived like gods, 
having a spirit without care, far away from pain and bitterness ... Then, 
once the earth covered over this race, they became daimones through 

the plans of great Zeus, noble guardians of mortal men on the surface of 
the earth, . .. givers of wealth; and they had this as their kingly prize. 

Hesiod Works and Days (109-26) 


Introduction 


In previous chapters I have discussed the values that promoted the transfer 
of specific kinds of storylines and the performers who possessed knowledge 
of them, pointing to festivals as a key milieu for the transfer. I have suggested 
that it was not impossible that transfer occurred as early as the Bronze Age. 
However, it is easier to find evidence to support this claim in the Early Iron 
Age, and we can actually discern how eastern epic storylines were grafted 
onto the Greek epic tradition, whose antecedents can be traced back into 
Mycenaean times,’ and even all the way back to the Greco-Aryan phase.” 


1 See Latacz (2004: 212-49; 2005: 342-50), and his “Epic. 1. B,” in Brill’s New Pauly 4.1042-8, and 
Ruijgh (1995: 73-91; 1997), although I do not agree with all their arguments; also Bartonék 
(2003: 462-70), Horrocks (1980; 1987; 1997: 201-3), Janko (1992: 10-12), Kirk (1960: 175-7; 
1985: 8), Pavese (1980), and M. L. West (1988: 156-9). Key evidence: metrically irregular words 
and phrases that fit the meter when their Mycenaean-era (sometimes even earlier) forms are 
restored; tmesis and optional use of the augment, both of which are archaic features; the mention 
of Mycenaean-era objects, such as the boar’s-tusk helmet, silver-riveted sword, and tower shield. 
Some scholars refer to this early layer as “Achaean” (Ruijgh 1995: 3; 1997: 33), or Arcado- 
Cypriot (Householder and Nagy 1972: 62-6), pointing to forms only found in Arcado-Cypriot, 
the first-millennium dialect group most closely related to the Mycenaean Greek of Linear B. But, 
see Haug (2002: 39-69, with earlier references) critiquing the linguistic evidence used to argue 
for a continuous tradition from Mycenaean Greek and Peters (1986) on the “Achaean” layer. 
See M. L. West (2007: 68, 447-503) and Jamison (1994; 1997; 1999) for parallels between Greek 
and Indic narrative traditions at the level of theme and storyline, some of which, however, could 
possibly be explained by later indirect contact between traditions. On the Greco-Aryan origin of 
the hexameter, see the Appendix. 
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In the rest of this book I work through the evidence, first from Greece, 
Cyprus, and Cilicia, then from western Anatolia. The archaeological evi- 
dence discussed in this chapter and the ones following begins with the 
Mycenaean period and extends through the post-palatial period (LH IIIC, 
1200/1190-1050 BcE) and the Protogeometric period (ending ca. 950 BcE), 
and into the beginning of the Geometric period, just before the time of the 
“Panionic Homer” (by the end of the eighth century Bcr).” 

In this chapter I first examine the transition from the palatial society of 
Late Bronze Age Greece to the warrior-trader elite of the Early Iron Age, 
focusing on mortuary rituals as evidence, both because they are archaeo- 
logically salient and because they are one of the key drivers of transfer of 
the specific Near Eastern storylines that appear in hexametric epic. In Late 
Bronze Age and Early Iron Age Greece the mortuary display and repeated 
rites of commemoration for the elite dead, which I have earlier shown 
interacted with and promoted the transmission of legends to Anatolia, are 
archaeologically visible through monuments, offerings, and the debris of 
feasting. They demonstrate not only that these were festive occasions - if 
not festivals per se — but also that Greeks were engaged in competitions of 
martial and athletic prowess, of wealth and social status. It is likely that 
these contests also included displays of skill in dancing, playing music, and 
singing, including performances of narrative song, both in the Late Bronze 
Age and Early Iron Age. And, as stated earlier, festivals in Classical Greece 
often presented themselves as commemorating an important dead hero.* 

In addition, the mortuary depositions and rituals tell us about how the 
afterlife of ancestors was conceived of, what their interests were considered 
to be, and therefore what kinds of storylines were appropriate for them and 
would be considered appealing to them. In this way, we can begin to 
understand how Greek hero worship shaped and was shaped by Near 
Eastern epic traditions. Finally, the archaeological evidence can suggest 
how the distant past was conceived of, and therefore what storylines might 
be considered pertinent for narrativizing cultural memory. 

As I will show, the tradition of performing epic was maintained across 
the end of the Bronze Age to the Early Iron Age in Greece and the Near 


w 


Using the latest results of “*C dating, dendrochronology, and pottery seriation, Weniger and 
Jung (2009) have dated the beginning of the Protogeometric period and beginning of Greek 
migrations to Anatolia to 1070/40 sce, but here I continue to use the conventional date of ca. 
1050 sce. I fold Submycenaean into LH IIIC, because not all locations show a Submycenaean 
phase. Note that 1050 BcE was the beginning of the Iron Age in Greece, but in Syro-Anatolia the 
beginning of the Iron Age is conventionally dated to 1175 sce. For the concept of the Panionic 
Homer, see Chapters 15, 413-14, 16, 443-5. 

See Chapter 10, 233. 
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East. Beginning in the Protogeometric period, a motivation for and means 
of transfer of stories from the Syro-Anatolian epic tradition to the Greek 
epic tradition were provided by long-distance elite interactions extending 
from Greece - especially obvious on Euboea - to Cyprus, and from Cyprus 
to Cilicia and north Syria. These interactions were intertwined with com- 
petitive emulation among elites, articulated through hospitality, drinking, 
and feasting (both mortuary feasting and festivals). At Lefkandi in particu- 
lar, a fascination with antique and exotic eastern goods suggests these 
Euboeans could have been interested in how their eastern neighbors 
understood their past and in their stories about major personalities. This 
would explain why Near Eastern storylines left a lasting impression on the 
Greek version of ancient history. It is at this point in time and at this 
location, I will argue, that Greeks would have begun to apply Near Eastern 
storylines about certain heroic figures to their own legendary figures. This 
claim is similar to an argument that has been made by others, but I focus 
on the tenth century, not the Orientalizing period, and on transfer via 
Cyprus, not directly from Phoenicians. 

By the Protogeometric period the Greeks manifest a nostalgia for the 
greatness of their Mycenaean past, exhibited to them in the form of grand 
ruins and tumuli. Concomitantly the Greeks began to rework their rites of 
ancestor veneration to incorporate a collective memory of a legendary age of 
greatness, and their inherited conception of the hérds was reshaped into what 
we know as hero worship, eventually articulated in part by means of their 
epic tradition. The story of the Ages of Man in the Works and Days suggests 
that at this point the Greeks looked to the east for inspiration in creating a 
cultural memory about ancient times beyond their experience. Again, my 
argument has some similarities with earlier attempts to make connections 
between this Greek myth and Near Eastern conceptions of the remote past, 
but I focus not on the concept of the Golden Age, but on a different parallel, 
arguing that the Greeks equated their hérdes with the equivalent figure in 
west Semitic mythology, the m*rappim (‘healers’). Finally, I will discuss how 
elements of the story of Gilgamesh’s journey were reworked into a precursor 
of Homer’s Odyssey to express the values of the warrior-trader elite attested 
in the mortuary offerings at tenth-century Lefkandi. 


Ancestor veneration and mortuary ritual in the 
Mycenaean period 


I begin with the Mycenaean period, discussing what we know about elite 
ancestor veneration. As Chrysanthi Gallou has shown in her extensive 
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study of Mycenaean attitudes towards the dead, cyclical mortuary rites 
indeed existed,’ and they strongly suggest that certain storylines or themes 
expressed the right of local lineages to hegemony, as well as a desire to 
show the dead they were remembered. 

There is ample evidence from Early Mycenaean times for mortuary 
display that expressed the power of elite families, often of more than one 
family per town, suggesting competition within the elite for status. The 
monuments were placed prominently at the base of a settlement, where all 
who approached could see them, indicating the relationship between 
familial and political might.° The association of tombs with altars shows 
that a claim to temporal power through a lineage was articulated as control 
over religious activities.’ 

Secondary burial points to at least one occasion after the initial display 
of mourning during which the elite dead were remembered with lavish 
public ceremony. In addition, at Mycenae, Thebes, and Midea there is 
important evidence, alas scanty, in the palatial period for repeated, cyc- 
lical commemoration of the elite dead involving conspicuous consump- 
tion and competitive display, gatherings of large groups, and feasting and 
drinking.” The evidence suggests that the dead were considered to enjoy 
the drinking and all the entertainment associated with it beyond the 
grave. We know that competitive display in mortuary ritual was actual- 
ized in athletic competitions, including bull-leaping, sword-fighting, and 
chariot-racing, the premier event in later Greek competitions, because 
such competitions are depicted side-by-side with mourning rituals in vase 
paintings and larnakes (chests for bones).’ The speeding chariots depicted 


> Gallou (2005), Gallou and Georgiadis (2006), contra Sourvinou-Inwood (1995: 89-94). On 
Mycenaean burial practices see Cavanagh and Mee (1998). 
® Deger-Jalkotzy (1995: 371-2). 7 Gallou (2005: 21-5). 
Grave Circles A and B at Mycenae (LH I) are our best evidence for repeated commemoration 
of the dead. They are highly visible, carefully incorporated into the public architecture, and 
associated with the “Cult Center” and palace in the LH IIIB period. Channels cut into the 
rock allowed libations to be poured underground at Grave Circle B (Gallou 2005: 16-30, 
87-8, 138), and the space was a place to congregate, as shown by the remnants of repeated 
feasts. There was also a space for public gatherings at the tombs in Thebes. And, the Dendra 
“Cenotaph,” a LH III Al tomb at Midea, has evidence of repeated sacrifice, feasting, and 
libations (Gallou 2005: 127-9). There is an abundance of drinking vessels in high-status 
burials (Wright 2004b: 26-8). 
See Gallou (2005: 125-7), and Gallou and Georgiadis (2006: 139-40), citing scenes on larnakes 
and a LH IIIB2 krater from Tiryns depicting a chariot race with an enthroned female in the 
background toasting with a chalice, on which see Rystedt (1999: 96), writing of a “civic feast/ 
funeral,” and Kilian (1980). As Rystedt (1999: 95) notes, the depiction of chariot-racing and 
sword-fighting in funerary contexts was maintained into the Geometric period. 
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Fig. 12: Stele at Grave Circle B (LH I, ca. 1700-1600 sce), showing chariot-warrior 
running over a man with a figure-eight shield, with a lion chasing a deer below 


on stelae at Grave Circles A and B suggest both chariot warriors in battle 
and the racing associated with the funeral games of those who were 
buried there (Fig. 12).'° Gallou notes that the open spaces associated with 
tombs, most obviously at Thebes, were suitable for athletic events.’’ 
Competitive display in singing and music is not clearly attested, but 
may be assumed.’* 

In some locations at least, the elite dead were considered to participate 
actively in the celebrations. At Mycenae, for example, grotesque statuettes 
found in a temple near Grave Circle B may represent the dead,’” like the 
statues and statuettes that received offerings from their descendants in the 
Near East. One of the Tanagra larnakes, found in a Mycenaean cemetery in 
Boeotia, shows a long-robed priest carrying a figurine and facing a proces- 
sion of mourners (Fig. 13). The scene depicts how the statuettes could be 


Gallou (2005: 125, with earlier references). Late Minoan larnakes show the deceased 
transported by chariot (Watrous 1991: 301). Chariot racing in particular was associated with 
mortuary ritual in the Indo-Iranian culture of the Central Asian steppe, and at the beginning of 
the second millennium the new technology of light, fast war-chariots riding on spoked wheels 
spread rapidly to other Indo-European peoples, including the Greeks. On the spread of war- 
chariots and chariot racing from the Pontic-Caspian steppe, along with other forms of funerary 
display, including song, see Anthony (2007: 397-411). It is likely that chariot racing in funeral 
contexts came to the Greeks along with the spoke-wheeled war-chariot. 

Gallou (2005: 126-7). 

See Cavanagh and Mee (1998: 105-7) on the display of power through funerary ritual and on 
the Mycenaean funerary imagery that indicates dancing. Voutsaki (1998) provides a good 


discussion of the ways in which mortuary display can be competitively used by elites to 
consolidate their power and to establish a group identity, with their lineage at the top. 
3 Gallou (2005: 24), van Leuven (1989: 199-200). 
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Fig. 13: Tanagra Larnax, found in Dendron in Boetia, showing a priest on the right, carrying a statue, 


facing four mourners (LH IIIA-B 1420-1200/1190 sce) 


used in repeated post-funerary rites of ancestor veneration.'* Finally, the 
records at Pylos reveal a cult of the Thirsty Ones (the dead who were 
thirsty for libations) and offerings of oil for them,’ including one record 
which implies welcoming them, for PY Fr 1231 mentions ke-se-ni-wi-jo ‘of 
a guest’, i. e., ‘welcoming’, either referring to a type of oil or to a festival.’° 

Large-scale feasting and drinking were consciously used by the elite to 
harness the “bodily memory” of the living participants. The pleasurable 
sensations of repletion and intoxication were used to impress on the 
participants’ minds a lineage’s claims to superiority,'’ which were legitim- 
ated through their privileged access to ancestors. These claims must have 
influenced the types of verbal art performed on such occasions and the 


Immerwahr (1995: 116, with Fig. 7.5b). On statues or statuettes of the dead in Bronze Age Syro- 
Anatolia, see Chapter 8, 186, with n. 91. 

Mention of a festival (or shrine) for the Thirsty Ones (di-pi-si-je-wi-jo, PY Fr 1218, see Gallou 
2005: 62-3), a month of the Thirsty (di-pi-si-jo PY Fr 1240), offerings of oil to the di-pi-si-jo-i in 
six different tablets (Gallou 2005: 97-8; Aura Jorro 1985, 1993: 1.175-6). Also see Chapter 10, 
227. 

Compare the later Greek theoxenid in which gods, or more commonly heroes/heroines, were 
invited to dine with the worshipper, on which see Jameson (1994). 

7 Hamilakis (1998). 
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values encoded in them, making epic performers all the more conscious of 
epic’s function to remember great deeds of the past, and explaining the 
appeal of stories that showed how time and space were transcended. As 
Sofia Voutsaki argues, “mortuary ritual creates social reality by creating the 
spatial and temporal schemes that divide and order the cultural uni- 
verse.” '* Its counterparts in verbal art were cosmogonies and genealogies, 
key tools to explain a local polity’s position in the history of the world. 

Mortuary ritual in Mycenaean Greece allowed for amalgamations of 
Minoan and Mycenaean features and was open to foreign influence. For 
example, Sarah Morris, when comparing the statuettes of ancestors from 
Mycenae to figurines from Egypt, Cyprus, and the Levant, notes “the 
centrality of the cult of the dead in Mycenaean culture, a concern largely 
absent in Minoan Crete,” and suggests the statuettes represent “an Orien- 
talizing innovation.”’” And, the blend of Minoan and Mycenaean iconog- 
raphy on the Ayia Triada limestone larnax (LM IIIA2, ca. 1390/70-1330/ 
15 BCE, see Fig. 3) is discussed by Brandon Burke, who points out that the 
vessels being used in the ceremony depicted on it are archaic and 
“Minoan,” as is the clothing of some of the participants.*” The obvious 
iconographic message of blended traditions on the Jarnax must have been 
matched by the message conveyed by the music and verbal art supporting 
the dromena during which this item was manipulated.” 

There is a possibility that mingling of mortuary traditions was also 
occurring in western Anatolia. The Mycenaean-style tombs along the coast 
of southwestern Anatolia and the nearby islands, at Miisgebi, Miletus, and 
Ephesus, and on Lesbos, Carpathus, Rhodes, Astypalaia, Cos, Calymna, 
and Samos, indicate that some inhabitants, whether migrants or native- 
born, preferred the Mycenaeans’ forms of funerary architecture over Ana- 
tolian forms.** In addition, some Mycenaean funerary rituals definitely 


'8 Voutsaki (1998: 44). 19s. P. Morris (1992b: 209). 

0 Burke (2005). Wright (1994: 51, 54; 1995a; 1995b: 69-72) argues that Mycenaean drinking 

ceremonies draw on the behaviors of the Minoan elite, but maintains that the Mycenaean elite 

used Minoan ceremonies and objects as foreign, elite goods to differentiate themselves from 

commoners, rather than legitimating ownership of land by co-opting autochthonous rituals. See 

Chapter 4, 91-2, for further discussion of this larnax. 

The larnakes themselves have been argued to be reworkings of Egyptian funerary furniture by 

Watrous (1991), who finds Egyptian parallels for the procession and the presence of the 

deceased at the ceremony, and points out that the boat carried in procession towards the 

deceased depicted on the Ayia Triada larnax is also found in Egyptian funerary scenes. Also see 

Chapter 4, 89, with n. 47, on boat imagery in funerary ritual. 

pa Georgiadis (2009); for Rhodes, Karantzali (2001). For the possibility that the Late Bronze Age 
cist tombs on Lesbos are Mycenaean, see Teffeteller (2013: 576-7). 
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made their way to Anatolia in the Late Bronze Age, as shown by the broken 
and “killed” weapons at Ialysus on Rhodes and at Miletus.”* As Mercourios 
Georgiadis stresses about the southeastern Aegean, 


The local idiosyncracies emphasize the amalgamation of Mycenaean 
elements with local traditions in the eschatological and metaphysical 
beliefs and practices, from LH IIB until LH INC ... What is unique in 
the area is the role and importance of the ancestors in everyday life of the 
local community.”* 


We may suspect that along the west Anatolian coast already in the Late 
Bronze Age, stories about legendary characters, ancestors, and the remote 
past were being used in mortuary ritual to negotiate local identities in the 
face of competing claims of those invested in either an indigenous Anatolian 
identity or a Mycenaean identity, the latter represented by the men of 
Ahhiyawa mentioned in Hittite texts.” We cannot tell how current any of 
these stories remained until Greek-speakers re-settled the coast (1050 BcE), 
but the legends of “Minoan” settlement from Crete in Anatolia, preceding 
the post-Trojan war settlement of Greek-speakers (the nostoi), imply some 
level of social memory within Anatolia of events of the Bronze Age that is 
best explained through an unbroken use of the legendary past to legitimate 
claims and ponder the intricacies of the opposition of native to immigrant. 


Elite competition and epic in post-palatial Greece 


With the fall of the Mycenaean palaces, the superficially homogeneous 
supralocal culture that is implied by the Linear B tablets and archaeological 
finds ended and was followed by the post-palatial period. For a brief time 
(LH IIIC Middle/Developed) regional polities in mainland Greece, the 
Aegean coast, and the islands flourished. To this period has been dated 
the reworking of the Linear B term qa-si-re-u into its Homeric meaning of 
“king,” as regional chiefs now assumed the mantle of leadership.*° The 


23 Hamilakis (1998: 122). *4 Georgiadis (2003: 110). Also see Carstens (2008b: 59-70). 

* For a detailed discussion of Ahhiyawa and Mycenaean activities in Bronze Age Anatolia, see 
Chapter 13. 

2° On the qa-si-re-u, see Aura Jorro (1985, 1993: 2.189-90), Carlier (1995), Deger-Jalkotzy 
(1998-1999; 1998b: 124), Mazarakis Ainian (2006: 182), Middleton (2010: 92-7), and Palaima 
(1995: 123-5; 2006b: 68-9). See Chapter 12, 309, for discussion of the use of this term on 
Cyprus. On the post-palatial period, see Crielaard (2006: 277-85), Deger-Jalkotzy (1991a; 
1991b; 1994; 1995; 1998a; 2002: 48-9, 53), Lemos (1998: 45-9; 2002: 215), and Middleton 
(2010). Also see Thomatos (2006) and Deger-Jalkotzy (1998a) for the Aegean islands. 
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southeast Aegean suffered less than mainland Greece from the fall of the 
palace culture, and Georgiadis surmises that west Anatolian polities were 
also able to flourish with the cessation of Hittite involvement in their 
area.’ Miletus remained part of the Mycenaean world,”® and Troy, Iasos, 
and probably Miisgebi continued to produce Mycenaean pottery through 
the LH IIIC period, indicating continuity into the eleventh century.”” 
Athens, which “looks like the largest site in eleventh-century central 
Greece,” Perati in Attica, Lefkandi, which remained relatively unharmed 
during the transition to the Iron Age, Cycladic Naxos, and Rhodian Ialysus 
all flourished.°° Thus, by the end of the LH IIIC period the Aegean had 
moved away from a relatively homogeneous koiné towards relatively 
independent regions, which remained, however, in contact with each 
other.”' It is at this time that we see evidence for the spread of Aegean- 
influenced groups into Cyprus, Cilicia, and the Levant, whom scholars 
generally connect to the Sea Peoples mentioned in twelfth-century Egyp- 
tian texts.°* 

On the mainland the continued high value placed on feasting and 
drinking is shown by the dinnerware buried with the elite dead in the 
eleventh century.’° Evidence for long-distance trading between Greece and 
the east is greatly reduced, but the numerous depictions of ships on pottery 
show that short-range travel remained important.°* Now is when we see 
the first beginnings of the development of certain “Homeric” themes in art 
and social practices: the fascination with a lost past and individual prowess 
in battle. The “Homeric” rite of cremation was more widely practiced than 
before.*” 

As Joseph Maran has shown, beginning in the twelfth century, the elites 
at Tiryns, Mycenae, and Midea were trying to tap into the still- 
remembered power and glory of the palatial culture, constructing buildings 
on and oriented towards the ruins of Mycenaean palaces. At Tiryns there is 
evidence they also manipulated antique symbols of power, such as tripods 


*? Georgiadis (2003: 114). 8 Deger-Jalkotzy (2002: 55). 

?° Welwei (1992: 55-6). On the locally made LH IIIC pottery at Troy, see Chapter 14, 362. See 
Carstens (2008b: 70-1) on the Submycenaean necropolis at Combekg¢i with rectangular or 
circular cist tombs containing both cremations and burial. For further discussion of cultural 
continuity in west Anatolia across the end of the Bronze Age, see Chapter 14. 

°° On Athens see I. Morris (2000: 202-3, esp. 203), Thomatos (2006: 253-4, 259). On Lefkandi 
specifically, see Crielaard (2006: 272-85), Lemos (2002: 218), Thomatos (2006: 258). On Ialysus 
see Benzi (2013: 512-19); there is a decline there after the LH IIIC Middle. 

oh Deger-Jalkotzy (2002). 2 See Chapter 12, 314-15. 

3 Muhly (2003: 26), with parallels from the Levant. Deger-Jalkotzy (2002: 55). 

*° Thomatos (2006: 258, 260), Cavanagh and Mee (1998: 93-4). 
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or scepters. He states, “the specific way of relating to the palatial past ... 
aimed at the perpetuation of power within the same family... I would 
conclude that, at least temporarily, certain families succeeded in consoli- 
dating their leading role by claiming descent from the strong kings of 


palatial times.”*° 


Maran further argues that in the twelfth century there 
were two competing ways of accumulating prestige: those who were des- 
cended from local inhabitants connected themselves through genealogies 
and control over antique prestige objects to an area’s glorious past, while 
those who had arrived more recently “may instead have opted to gain 
symbolic capital in different ways, for instance by drawing on their relation 
to distant elites to receive exquisite foreign cultural forms and to display 
them in practices.”*’ That is, the latter group flaunted their connection to 
long-distance exchange and networks. 

In fact, both strategies can be seen at work in the goods found in graves 
in Greece. Antique or heirloom items show an interest in maintaining ties 
with the glorious Mycenaean past, used to consolidate the local elites’ 
power. Eastern imports in Greece tended to be antiques brought at an 
earlier time or the result of individual interactions with or via Cyprus, 
rather than large-scale trade. Burials in the large graveyard of Perati, for 
example, contained Egyptian cartouches, antique amulets from Syria and 
Cyprus, an antique Mitanni cylinder seal and one from Cyprus, and the 
earliest iron knives found in Greece, made in Cyprus.” 

Further evidence for the values of the elite comes from the paintings on 
vessels, which exhibit their users’ interest in what we would consider Homeric, 
heroic activities. The same themes continue to be important into the Geomet- 
ric period. The post-palatial images include chariots with racing and soldiers 
in battle, hunting with chariots, choral dancing, funerary rituals with 
mourning women, and soldiers departing while women bid farewell or mourn 
(Fig. 14). Particularly evocative are an LH IIIC Middle representation of a 
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a 


Maran (2006: 143). He argues that the continued use of the symbols of Mycenaean power has 
created the illusion of extensive continuity in the archaeological record. But, “the break caused 
by the catastrophic end of palatial rule selectively suspended the communicative memory 
within the highest level of society and led to a situation in which core characteristics of the 
palatial past, though it had just ended, nevertheless seemed so distant that this past immediately 
became the focus of cultural memory” (Maran 2011: 173). 

Maran (2011: 175). 

Crielaard (2006: 281), Deger-Jalkotzy (1991b: 148-9; 2002: 58-63), Maran (2006: 141-3), 
Thomatos (2006: 258-60). Middleton (2010: 101-7) points out that warrior graves are 
concentrated in areas that were not part of the palatial system in the Mycenaean period, arguing 
against assuming warrior graves are for basileis, as Deger-Jalkotzy does. 

*° Takovides (1980), Deger-Jalkotzy (2002: 61, 66-8), Crielaard (2006: 281). 
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Fig. 14: Warrior Vase from Mycenae (LH IIIC, ca. 1150 sce): A mourning woman bids good-bye to a 
line of departing warriors 


man playing a phorminx from Tiryns and an eleventh-century “warrior- 
musician” with phorminx from Kouklia (Palaepaphos) (Fig. 15), who brings 
to mind Achilles playing his luxurious lyre and singing of the “glories of men” 
while Patroclus listens.”° At feasts, festivals, and funeral games, epic must have 
been featured as it had been before the end of the palatial culture, but it now 
would have begun to express a fascination with bygone glories and to frame 
the emerging cultural memories in light of contemporaneous achievements in 
the competitive arena and on the battlefield. 

At the end of LH HIC Middle/Developed (1150/40 sce) the contraction 
of relations across space was matched by a contraction of relations across 
time. As Eva Rystedt notes when she contrasts the Dark Age with the Late 


4° Tl. 9186-91, see Deger-Jalkotzy (1994: 20-2; 1998b: 124-5). For scenes from the post-palatial 
period see Crouwel (2006a; 2006b), Deger-Jalkotzy (1991a: 64-6; 1991b: 148; 1994: 20-2, with 
fig. 4; 1998b: 125), Vermeule and Karageorghis (1982: 67-8 on Cyprus, 120-41 on the 
mainland). 
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scm 


Fig. 15: Cypriot Kalathos from Kouklia, early eleventh century Bc, warrior playing a 
lyre on upper section of rim 


Bronze Age, “a settled and expanding society in which leadership had had 
a chance to root through iterative power transmission could be thought of 
as one in which the forward-and-backward extensions of time from the 
present and its memorial/immemorial dimensions were taken care of,” 
while one without the advantages of permanence would not have been able 
to maintain family tombs across generations, or to rely on repeated 
gatherings in a single spot as venues in which the current elite’s ties to a 
legendary past could be reinforced.*’ On the other hand, the tradition of 
performing epic was portable and durable, even while the individual stories 
told in the form of epic were radically changed as they were adapted to new 
values and concerns.” 

Sigrid Deger-Jalkotzy has argued that it was at the end of the post- 
palatial period that Greek epic became fascinated with the hero as an 
individual warrior and his exploits on the battlefield. In fact, this is one 
of the salient differences between Homeric and Near Eastern epic. While 
Gilgamesh is spoken of as a great warrior in the Akkadian epics, he is not 
portrayed as engaging in combat with other humans on the battlefield.*” 


4) Rystedt (1999: 97). 

4 As Patzek (1992: 73-98) has argued, there is no evidence that actual memories of historical 
events in the Mycenaean period could have been retained in the Greek epic tradition. 

43 In the Sumerian Gilgamesh and Akka, he blasts the enemy with his radiance, but he is not 
described as actually fighting (see trans. at ECTSL t.1.8.1.1). 
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It is true that we are missing the key battle scene from the Song of Release, 
and it may be that individual hand-to-hand combat was its focus, given 
that Pizikarra is singled out as the crucial individual in the sack of Ebla. In 
fact, fighting between champions did actually exist in the Late Bronze Age 
Near East.** It could be, therefore, that Anatolian epic developed this motif 
on its own. But, the theme was already apparent in the battle scenes 
depicted in Mycenaean frescos and other media, and more emphasis 
appears to have been put on it in the post-palatial period with the con- 
comitant decline in the centralized power structure of the palaces, as 
shown by the increase in warrior graves and in depictions of individual 
military prowess in vase paintings.” These are the values and storylines 
that Greek-speakers brought with them when they began to settle in 
Anatolia in the Protogeometric period. 


The Protogeometric period: the age of nostalgia 


With the final demise of Mycenaean culture at the close of the LH IIC 
period, there was a general decrease in prosperity, a reduction in settle- 
ments on the mainland, and large-scale population shifts, including the 
beginnings of a new wave of settlement on the coast of Anatolia and the 
islands, which extended to Cyprus. In the Protogeometric period we see a 
settled population living modestly without much social complexity,”° 
although continuity from the post-palatial period into the Geometric 
period in the types of imagery on pottery indicates maintenance across 
the divide of the relevant cultural traits.*” The images include funerary 
scenes with mourning women; battles on land and at sea; chariots, some in 
battle, some in funeral processions; and ceremonial drinking, hunting, and 


** In the Apology of Hattusili III, the king describes one of his exploits as general, boasting that he 
routed the enemy Kaska by taking on and slaying their champion: CTH 81.B = KBo 3.6 ii 22-4 
(translit. Otten 1981: 12; trans. T. van den Hout in Hallo and Younger 1997: 201); see Hoffner 
(1968a), and for further Near Eastern examples of single combat see Vanschoonwinkel (2005: 
357-60). 

See Deger-Jalkotzy (1999) on the increased emphasis on individual prowess and warrior values 
in LH IIIC; and the references in n. 40 to her argument that the new emphasis on “heroic” 
values influenced the inherited tradition of Greek epic. See Davis and Bennet (1999: 107-12) 
and Hiller (1999) on Mycenaean depictions of combat, and Papadopoulos (2009) comparing 
LH IIIA and B with LH IIIC depictions. 

46 See Lemos (2002: 191-225) and I. Morris (2000: 195-207). #7 Dakoronia (2006: 174-5). 
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(a) 


Fig. 16: Geometric skyphos from Eleusis, MG II (800-760 BcE), showing land and naval battles 


).“8 As noted earlier, 


choral dancing, sometimes with lyre players (Fig. 16 
one would expect the loss of complex, expensive forms of royal ancestor 
veneration that depended on long-term, multi-generational residence in a 
single site. As society became more settled again, a renewed interest in and 
opportunity for such elaborate rites would have contributed to the devel- 
opment of hero worship as we know it. In this context, we can understand 
how urgent the Greeks’ desire was around the beginning of the first 
millennium to build a connection to their distant past. What they needed 
were meaningful storylines with which to articulate their cultural 
memory.” 

Whereas Sigrid Deger-Jalkotzy and Maran focus on the post-palatial 
period as a key era for the development of heroic epic, Ian Morris looks to 
the Protogeometric period, during which he sees “a broad rethinking of 
identities, which transformed mythological, historical, and geographical 


“8 For the Geometric period see Coldstream (2006) and Deoudi (1999: 54). The continuity 
“suggests that burial rites remained constant and essentially unchanged in major aspects from 
Mycenaean to Geometric times” (Eder 2006: 555). 

*° My thoughts share some features in common with the theory of G. Lorenz (1996), who thinks 
that in the Geometric period Greeks in contact with the Near East realized the poverty of their 
ways of remembering the past and incorporated elements of Near Eastern ancestor veneration, 
but I see an earlier period as the relevant time. 
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(b) 


Fig. 16: (cont.) 


categories. This left its traces on the earliest surviving Greek poetry, written 
down some 300 years later.””” The sense of an irretrievably past glorious 
age that pervades Greek epic, in which the semi-divine heroes lived and to 
which contemporary humans can never return stems, he argues, from this 
time. Thus, Hesiod places the age of heroes between the Bronze Age and 
the contemporary Iron Age, inserting them into an already well-formed 
myth about the Ages of Man, Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Iron. “If located in 
terms of absolute chronology, the heroes live at the cusp of the historical 
Iron Age.””’ 

I agree with Deger-Jalkotzy and Maran that the cultural memory of a 
heroic past could have begun already in the post-palatial period, but it is in 
the Protogeometric period, I argue, that we can expect Near Eastern 
conceptions of the legendary past to begin to shape this cultural 


5° T. Morris (2000: 229), also cf. I. Morris (1988: 750; 2000: 231). Thus, like Deger-Jalkotzy, he sees 
nostalgia for the past as shaping epic. Lemos (2002: 216) in turn looks to the Subprotogeometric 
period as the key time for formation of epic as we know it. Calligas (1988) uses similar nostalgia 
for lost glory to explain the interest in epic, but in the eighth century. S. Sherratt (1990) 
subsumes the twelfth to early eighth century into a single second period of “active generation,” 
in which Mycenaean epic was reworked, with end of the eighth century as a third period of 
formation. 

51 Antonaccio (1994b: 407). 
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memory, for this is when once again contacts began to be established with 
the east, particularly in Euboean Lefkandi and via Cyprus.” These con- 
ceptions could then spread within the Euboean cultural koiné, demon- 
strated by pottery, clothing fasteners, and mortuary customs, that was 
established in Boeotia and Thessaly and extended into the Cycladic 
islands.’ The power obtained through long-distance exchange manifests 
itself in the archaeological record in the exotic objects traded as part of the 
intense competition and networking among the elite. These goods may 
have been instrumental in consolidating the power of local basileis, as they 
stepped in to fill the void left by the breakdown of the centralized palatial 
system, and as Maran has suggested, this strategy may have been used in 
the post-palatial period by those who were not able to claim a connection 
to long-standing local lineages.’ At Lefkandi their deposition in graves 
increased over time from the Middle Protogeometric onwards, but these 
kinds of goods can already be found beginning in the Submycenaean 
period.”° 

In addition, the earliest evidence of the kind of behaviors we associate 
with Homeric epic comes from Lefkandi, and we can see quite clearly how 
a fascination with the past was connected with a fascination with the east 
and with heroization. Here were found the cremated remains of a warrior, 
wrapped in cloth and deposited in a bronze amphora, matching closely the 
detailed description of Patroclus’ funeral in Iliad Book 23. A richly dressed 
woman was laid alongside him, and a pair of sacrificed horses with a 
chariot was placed nearby. All were buried within a large apsidal building, 
the ruins of which formed a conspicuous mound (ca. 1000-950 Bcr).° 
The interest in the past and the exotic is indicated by key objects: the 
woman buried with the ashes of the man wore a nearly 1,000-year-old 
Babylonian necklace,’ and the antique amphora in which the ashes of the 
man were placed came from Cyprus. The graveyard next to the “hérdon” 
shows a desire on the part of later generations to associate themselves with 
whomever they thought was buried there.”* While the earliest graves, Early 


5. 


N 


Crielaard (2006: 286-7). °3 Lemos (1998; 2002). 

54 Maran (2011: 175), and see 274-5 in this chapter. 

55 See Crielaard (2006: 286-7), Mazarakis Ainian (2006: 193-4) for Lefkandi; for the elite network 
involving Greece, especially Lefkandi and Knossos, and Cyprus see Crielaard (1998). 
Popham, Touloupa, and Sackett (1982) compare to the funeral of Patroclus. Also see 
Antonaccio (2002), I. Morris (2000: 218-21, 235-7), and Popham and Lemos (1995) for 
nuanced analyses of the material. G. Lorenz (1996: 31-2) provides a review of scholarly 
opinions concerning the possibility of hero worship at Lefkandi. On Lefkandi see further 

S. Sherratt (2006). 

ae Popham (1994: 15). 8 See most recently Crielaard (2006: 288-9). 
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Protogeometric ones, predate the graves in the hérdon, the burials extend 
into the Middle Protogeometric, and some actually set into the tumulus are 
Subprotogeometric II or later, that is, 900-825 BcE.”” This cemetery is the 
wealthiest among the cemeteries at Lefkandi and contained a variety of 
imports, some Levantine, others Cypriot, some of which were antiques, 
including pottery, faience, a cylinder seal, bronze bowls, and jewelry.°° The 
same fascination with antiques and exotica is evinced in Homer’s epics,°* 
for such items of gift exchange are described in Homer, such as the krater 
given to Telemachus by Menelaus, who tells him it was given to him by the 
king of Sidon and made by Hephaestus.°* And, compare the heirloom 
boar’s-tusk helmet deposited in Tomb 201 at Knossos with Meriones’ 
helmet, the previous owners of which have been carefully remembered.°° 

Ian Morris argues that the increased use of iron over bronze, especially 
for weapons, took on a symbolic significance for Greeks. 


[B]ronze was the metal of the past ... This means either that when 
people turned away from bronze at the end of the eleventh century they 
were aware of drawing a line between themselves and the past, or 
(perhaps more likely) that with the hindsight of a generation or so, 
central Greeks realized that one more symbolic tie to antiquity had been 

cut." 
Morris goes on to argue that “iron symbolically cut its users off from the 
east. It was a product of the local soil.”°” However, many of the iron knives 
found in warrior’s graves actually came from Cyprus or take Cypriot- 
influenced forms.°° Alexander Mazarakis Ainian thus argues: 


the excavations at Lefkandi have shown that there was a dramatic 
increase of the Cypriot and Levantine imports from the mid-10th century 
onwards ... It is beyond doubt that from that point onwards exchanges 
with the eastern Mediterranean, and Cyprus in particular, were intensi- 
fied. One of the motives for the maintenance of these contacts was 


5° Antonaccio (2002: 21). $0 Popham (1994: 17-22), and Popham and Lemos (1995). 

®! Grethlein (2008). 

Od. 4.615-9; also cf. the Sidonian krater, a prize at Patroclus’ funeral games (II. 23.740-9), 
brought by Phoenician traders to Thoas and used to ransom one of Priam’s sons, and the depas 
Priam brings to Achilles, which he had received from the Thracians (Il. 24.228-37). 

It was stolen from Amyntor in Eleon by Autolycus, who gave it to Cytheran Amphidamas in 
Scandeia, who gave it to the Cretan Molus as a guest-gift, who gave it to his son Meriones (II. 
10.261-70); see H. W. Catling (1995: 127) and in Coldstream and Catling (1996: 534-5) on the 
latest known boar’s-tusk helmet. 

°* I. Morris (2000: 209-10, 218), building on Lorimer (1950: 453). °° 1. Morris (2000: 218). 


°° Crielaard (1998: 191, with earlier refs.). 
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presumably the need for metals. Today several scholars believe that the 
Greeks derived their knowledge of metal technology from Cyprus.” 


Mazarakis Ainian goes on to suggest about the cremated warrior at 
Lefkandi: 


We could perhaps identify the eminent warrior of Lefkandi . . . as a leader 
who excelled not only in war but also in long-distance trade, through 
which the supply of metals and costly objects was secured. The Cypriot 
bronze ash-urn, apart from being an antique, perhaps underlined this 
eastern connection.®® 


I agree with Mazarakis Ainian that iron-working and iron knives did not, 
as Ian Morris suggests, symbolize the local soil for the Greek elite, but 
connections to the east, especially Cyprus. However, Mazarakis Ainian’s 
focus is on the possibility of immigrant craftsmen arriving by the trade 
route maintained by such leaders and of “[s]ecuring trading partnerships 
through marriage.”®’ In the older paradigm of Near Eastern influence on 
Greek epic this would be sufficient evidence to postulate transmission of 
epic motifs, for we would be thinking about the immigrant poet as a 
craftsman who translates his work into another language, and/or of infor- 
mal communication of storylines within a bilingual home. I have argued 
earlier in this book that poets who could perform in the formulary system 
of two different languages transferred epic storylines in epic form in Hittite 
Anatolia. I am looking now for such a scenario involving the Syro- 
Anatolian languages and Greek, and a shared value system among peoples 
that speak different languages, which would provide a context that fostered 
poets who could perform the same narratives to audiences speaking differ- 
ent languages but in the same types of milieus as part of a supralocal elite 
“etiquette.” As I will argue in the following chapter, Cyprus provided one 
appropriate milieu that allowed for the transfer of epic storylines from one 
or more Syro-Anatolian languages into the formulary system of Greek epic. 
The archaeological data as it currently stands points to Lefkandi as the 
earliest place at which the Cypriot epic tradition could reach mainland 
Greek bards, whether because a Cypriot bard traveled to Lefkandi or 


67 Mazarakis Ainian (2006: 194). Mazarakis Ainian goes on to make reference to the theory of 
Burkert (1992) concerning itinerant craftsmen from the Near East “in the later Dark Ages,” 
which I consider to be less relevant to the prehistory of the Homeric epics, as laid out in 
Chapter 10. As touched on in Chapter 12, 309, Iacovou (2006: 327-8) argues that Greek 
qasireus were able to spearhead migrations to Cyprus because of their role in the distribution of 
bronze, which gave them knowledge of Cyprus as the place from which copper came. 

68 Mazarakis Ainian (2006: 194). © Mazarakis Ainian (2006: 195). 
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because a Lefkandi traveler learned a Cypriot epic while in Cyprus and 
brought it back to Euboea.”° 

In addition, the evidence must extend beyond evidence of contact and 
show shared values among the supralocal warrior elite. The deposition of 
antiques and Near Eastern artifacts in graves in Greece suggests that 
spatio-temporal distance gave prestige, and such a value system would 
have motivated an interest among Greek elites in demonstrating a connec- 
tion with the wider world of the eastern Mediterranean. These are the 
kinds of factors that show Syro-Anatolian narratives, bound up with their 
techniques of ancestor veneration, were appealing and worth borrowing. In 
addition, the shared practice of cremation in Greece and Cyprus suggests 
the elite warrior-trader class of both places shared common values con- 
cerning eschatology and treatment of the dead. 

Furthermore, it appears that these values were shared not only among 
Greek-speakers, but also with residents of Syro-Anatolia. The “Homeric” 
practice of cremation seen at Lefkandi became popular in mainland Greece 
starting in the LH IIIC period. It is typical of the warrior tombs of the 
eleventh and tenth centuries at Cyprus as well, and is also found at 
Knossos.’' Elite dead were also cremated in Iron Age north Syria and 
eastern Anatolia,” and cremation can already be found in Bronze Age 
Alalakh vii (beginning of the sixteenth century) and Hattusa.’* Cremation 
is expensive, therefore reserved for those with means. Thus, it can easily 
become a marker of elevated social status.’* Furthermore, the burning of 
the body can be considered to release the soul from the shackles of the 
physical body upwards to heaven in the smoke that rises from it, so 
cremation could reflect a specific eschatological view. Even if cremation 
for elite mortuary rites was not borrowed by Greeks from Syro- Anatolia, 
the shared practice could indicate a shared conception of how treatment of 


As has been suggested for craftsmen by Popham (1994: 22) and H. W. Catling in Popham 


(1980: 96). But, Coldstream (2007: 136), noting that there is sufficient depth of settlement at the 
site to assume an indigenous tradition, disputes the inference. 

Crielaard (1998: 188-9). For cremation of leaders at Early Iron Age Thermon, see I. Morris 
(2000: 227-8). 

E.g., Carchemish, Tell Halaf (Guzana, tenth through the second half of the ninth century), 
Sam’al (Zincirh, mid eighth century). See Chapter 14, 380-1. 

Alalakh: Novak (2003: 65). The Homeric ritual has also been compared to the Hittite royal 
funerary rites, which prescribe burning the body, gathering up the bones, wrapping them in a 
cloth, and placing them in a container. See Rutherford (2007: 229 with earlier references). The 
relevant section is Day 3! of the Death Rituals (CTH 450.1, see translit. and trans. by Kassian, 
Korolév and Sidel’tsev 2002: 257-330). 

7* Crielard (1998: 188-9). 
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the corpse affected the dead’s experience of the afterlife. The recognition 
that they held this practice in common could have encouraged Greeks in 
Cyprus to borrow Syro-Anatolian concepts about the dead and elite 
ancestors, merging them with long-standing Greek concepts about hérdes 
and then transporting these ideas westwards to mainland Greece. 


Héroes and meropes anthropoi: the shared concept of divinized 
ancestors among Early Iron Age Greeks and Syro-Anatolians 


The Near Eastern, specifically west Semitic, notion of divinized ancestors 
as great figures of bygone days who could act as healers and needed to be 
celebrated in epic song had great influence on the Greeks’ framing of their 
distant past. In this section I first review the development of hero worship 
in Greece, then propose that Hesiod’s Ages of Man myth, told in the Works 
and Days, the opening lines of which were quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter, shows evidence for influence in the use of the term meropes, which 
refers to men of bygone days. This word comes from the west Semitic 
m‘rappé ‘healer’, which is in turn related to the Ugaritic and Hebrew terms 
rapa ‘uma and r“pa ‘im ‘divine ancestors’, who represented heroic royal 
ancestors in the west Semitic imagination in the Late Bronze Age and the 
Early Iron Age, and who, like Gilgamesh, had the power to intervene for 
the suffering patient.” More corroborating evidence for this influence 
comes from other terms and names borrowed from west Semitic referring 
to beings belonging to the very beginning of history, such as the Titans and 
Iapetus. With the addition of the influence from the Kumarbi cycle and 
Illuyanka on the Theogony, we can single out a stream of influence on 
Hesiod, coming from Syro-Anatolia via Cyprus to Euboea in the beginning 
of the Early Iron Age. 

Evidence for worship of heroes is already found in Mycenaean texts,”° 
for a ti-ri-se-ro-e (tris(h)éros) ‘thrice hero’ received offerings at Pylos, while 


7° Annus (1999). 

7° Although there has been much discussion of the history of the practice, most of the scholarly 
analyses, valuable as they are, that connect it to the rise of the polis (de Polignac 1995: 128-50), 
claiming of land in the face of population pressures by claiming ownership of an ancient tomb 
(Snodgrass 1982; 1988; against whom see Whitley 1988), and so on, are irrelevant to the 
discussion here, because I am looking at an earlier period than that of the Iliad and Odyssey - 
we are looking at the prehistory of the epics, not their immediate context, influence, or 
afterlife - and my focus is on a time period earlier than the first archaeological evidence for 
tomb worship or hero worship in Greece, which begins in the eighth century Bcg. The earliest 
explicit evidence for worship of a Homeric hero in the first millennium comes from Therapne 
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at Knossos a fragment of a tablet seems to record that a hero received 
a chariot.’’ The fragment is highly suggestive, given the use of chariots 
in funerary cult, both for races and as offerings.’* Exactly what kind of 
divinity the tris(h)éros was we do not know, but he was connected 
with the prosperity of a household, for in the tablet PY Tn 316, the 
divinities given offerings at the shrine in Pa-ki-ja along with tris(h)érds 
were Potnia, Ma-na-sa, Poseidaheiad (presumably the consort of 
Poseidon, whose shrine is the next on the list to receive offering), 
and Do(m)potds. All received various types of gold vessels, and the 
goddesses also received women.” Striking is the repeated appearance 
of pot/s- ‘master, mistress’, and the grouping of tris(h)érds with the 
Master of the House (cf. later Greek despotés). It is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that these were offerings connected at least in part to 
celebrating the lineage of the royal house, which in turn suggests that 
at least one important trait of the later hérdes was established already 
in the Late Bronze Age. 

Mazarakis Ainian notes the importance of ancestor veneration in the 
Early Iron Age: “if we count the instances of ‘tomb cult’, almost 50% of 
the EIA cult places so far identified were addressed to heroes and 
ancestors (especially in the 8th c., but not exclusively).”*° The ancestors 
were not just the recently deceased, but nameless predecessors from the 


in Laconia, directed towards Menelaus (Antonaccio 1995: 155-66; Snodgrass 1988: 24-5). The 
Polis cave in Ithaca, which eventually was considered to be the cave in which Odysseus hid the 
gifts of the Phaeacians when he returned to his homeland, was a cult place in use continuously 
from the Bronze Age, and bronze tripods were deposited there in the eighth century, but 
explicit reference to Odysseus is only quite late and can be explained as directly inspired by the 
Odyssey (Antonaccio 1995: 152-5). (Malkin 1998: 94-119 sees this site as containing the earliest 
evidence for cult of a Homeric hero, arguing that we should assume the tripods were always 
dedicated to Odysseus.) Nagy (1999) and Seaford (1994: 106-43) both argue that local hero cult 
was derived from ancestor cult when private, family-based rites were moved into the public 
realm. Nagy further argues that Panhellenic Homeric epic deliberately avoids mention of local 
hero cult. Malkin (1987: 263-6) argues that the transition from private ancestor cult to public 
heroic cult first occurred in the eighth century, in colonies for their founders, then was 
transferred back to the mainland; Antonaccio (1999) argues against his position. See 
Antonaccio (1994b, with earlier references) for a history of the study of hero worship and 
Boehringer (2001: 25-46) for a survey of the scholarship on the term hérds and hero worship in 
the Archaic and Classical periods. The etymology of the term hérds and its possible connection 
to Hera remain disputed (G. Lorenz 1996: 20-21). For further reference on the history of the 
scholarship see n. 82. 
PY Tn 316.5 (golden vessels for divinities), Fr 1204 (rose-scented oil). See Aura Jorro (1985, 
1993: 2.353-4), Gallou (2005: 96). Chariot offering: KN Sc 244:]no/ e-ro-e BIG[A. 
78 Gallou (2005: 49). 7° Duhoux (2008: 321-35) and Melena (2001: 68-70). 
8° Mazarakis Ainian (1997: 380). Also see Mazarakis Ainian (1999; 2006) for surveys of the cult of 
the dead in Protogeometric and Geometric Greece, and in the eighth century in particular. 
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Mycenaean Age, probably already called hérdes, represented by tombs 
and ruins of fortifications at Thermon in Aetolia and on Naxos, for 
example.” 

Remarkably, there is little clear reference to hero worship within Homer, 
which is a problem for those who wish to connect epic with the hero 
worship attested in inscriptions and literary sources.*” However, both 
Homer and Hesiod use the term hérds, and in Homer, living heroes use 
the term with reference to each other.*’ And, it seems clear that hero 
worship is presupposed: the term demi-god (hemitheos) is used, and there 
are casual references to tumuli by which heroes will be remembered by 
name.** Thus, the tomb (séma, tumbos) of Ilus, the eponymous hero of 
Ilium, is mentioned several times in the Iliad, and Ilus himself is described 
as “divine” (theios), “ancient elder of the people” (palaios demogeron), and 


*? At Thermon, Early Geometric and Geometric offerings and sacrifices have been found in the 
Early Mycenaean ruins, ending in the late ninth century. The chief’s apsidal house developed 
into a place for ancestor worship, with graves inside, while a later building was placed on top of 
the graves (Mazarakis Ainian 1997: 125-35; I. Morris 2000: 226-8). On Naxos in the 
Protogeometric period there are traces of repeated rounds of burnt offerings on top of 
Mycenaean remains. While the Mycenaean graves were invisible, the fortification wall was 
obvious to the worshippers (I. Morris 2000: 246-9). 

Coldstream (1976, with earlier references) argued that Homeric epic was responsible for the 
spread of hero worship in the eighth century, a theory debunked by Snodgrass (1988). As 
Deoudi (1999) makes clear, however, heroic epic and the rise of hero worship must be 
considered together. Deoudi (1999: 40-55) discusses the manifestation of heroic values in the 
Geometric period, which indicates a desire to refer to and imitate the world depicted by Homer. 
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I. Morris (1988) connects the rise of tomb cult in the eighth century to epic as two 
manifestations of a Greek interest in their past, which were used to gain power in the present 
through an appeal to the heroic age and its heroes. Also see Hiller (1983), who shows that hero 
cult was both independent of and motivated by the spread of Homeric epic. By the sixth 
century, hero worship and tending of ancestors were separate phenomena, although there was 
probably interaction between the two cult practices. Tris(h)érds has been compared to the later 
Greek tri(to)patores/pateres ‘great-grandfathers, collective ancestors’, who seem to represent the 
three-generation limit of individual memory. The collective ancestors received offerings during 
ceremonies of phratries and clans, often as a preliminary to a festival, according to evidence that 
comes mostly from Athens and areas under its influence and begins in the sixth century. Lexical 
texts tell us that they received offerings for childbirth and at marriage, and that they were 
conceived of as winds (anemoi), representing the immaterial and uncatchable form of ghosts. 
They were involved in a purification ritual described in a fifth-century lead tablet from Selinous 
in Sicily (Antonaccio 1995: 245, 264-5; Hemberg 1954; Jameson, Jordan and Kotansky 1993: 
29-31, 107-14; Johnston 1999: 51-8), which shows us that they can be polluted and require 
purification, although we do not know whether this comes from their own sin, or from a recent 
death or murder within the family. They receive a libation of wine “through the roof? (A.11), 
possibly the roof of a tomb. 

35 Snodgrass (1988: 20-1). See I. Morris (2000: 233-5) critiquing M. L. West’s (1978: 370-3) 
discussion of supposed differences between Homer’s and Hesiod’s view of the hérds. 

84 TI. 12.23: kai hémitheon genos andron, about the many warriors who would die during the 

Trojan War. Hadzisteliou-Price (1973), Lateiner (2002: 53-5), G. Lorenz (1996: 23-5). 
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“ancient son of Dardanus.”*’ Moreover, Hector boasts that if he kills the 
Achaean champion put up against him, the Achaeans can heap up his 
tomb (séma) on the Hellespont so that those who pass it in the future will 
say, ““This is the tomb of a man who died long ago whom once, although 
he was outstanding, shining Hector slew.’ So some day someone will say, 
and my glory (kleos) will never die.”*° These are clear references to 
Mycenaean tombs (or features taken to represent them) as locations for 
hero worship, and it is clear that they were thought to have been built in 
the time of the heroes commemorated in Homeric epic. 

The Trojan War was the watershed marking the end of the heroic age 
when gods and humans interacted directly,*’ and Homer was aware of an 
era of general destruction following the war, for in the Iliad Hera promises 
that after the fall of Troy Zeus can feel free to destroy Argos, Sparta, and 
Mycenae.** Thus, Homer took for granted some of the basic elements of 
hero worship, acknowledging it as a way of remembering the past that goes 
together with epic, just as the funeral games of Patroclus are comple- 
mentary to the epic describing his death.” 

As noted earlier, Hesiod’s Ages of Man myth inserts the age of heroes 
between the Bronze and Iron Ages. According to I. Morris, “this was a 
classic foundation charter, naturalizing the evident decline in power and 
sophistication since Mycenaean times and promoting the stability of the 
new elites. There was no point struggling against the limitations on 


mortals, since they were Zeus’s will.””° 


Moreover, one cannot retroject 
the myth of ages before the Iron Age: as Ludwig Koenen observes, the key 
opposition, based on historical fact, is bronze versus iron, so the myth of 
the Ages of Man could not have existed before the Iron Age.” 

Koenen sees the possibility of Near Eastern influence on the historio- 


graphic framework used: 


8. 


a 


Il. 10.414-16, 11.166, 371-2, 24.349, see Hadzisteliou-Price (1973: 138-9) and Boardman (2002: 

55). Other landmark tombs and their physical correlates are discussed by Luce (2003). 

8° TL. 7.86-90. 

87 Burkert (1995: 227). In a Hesiodic fragment (F 155.94-119 Most), Zeus decides to destroy the 
race of heroes with the Trojan War (Gonzalez 2010), and in the opening of the Cypria (F 1 
West), Zeus decides to lighten the human burden on the earth, carrying out his plan by killing 
the heroes in Troy (see Chapter 12, 301, 327). Koenen (1994: 26-30) offers a rather different 
explanation of this fragment. The Trojan War serves the same purpose as the Great Flood in 
Mesopotamian myth. 

88 I], 4.50-2, Hiller (1983: 12). 8° Grethlein (2007). 

°° T. Morris (2000: 232). See I. Morris (2000: 228-33) for his interpretation of the myth, and 
Antonaccio (1994b: 405-8) for additional discussion and references to earlier scholarship on 
Hesiod’s myth of the Ages of Man. 

°! See Koenen (1994: 24-5, with n. 59). 


H€rdes and meropes anthropoi 


We have distinguished two layers - Hesiod’s story and an older amal- 
gam of tales. They combine the narration of past history, depicted as a 
mythic series of successive cycles, with prophecies that reflect the 
ideologies of Egyptian and Near Eastern kingship and that culminate 
in the salvation of mankind through the just king. Sandwiched between 
is another layer. I have already argued that the heroic age, lacking 
any metallic identifier, was added by Hesiod to the pre-existing cycle 
of the ages - gold, silver, bronze, and iron. The need for such 
tampering indicates that the series of the metallic ages is itself pre- 
Hesiodic.”* 


While Koenen considers Hesiod himself to have added in the age of 
heroes,’ I agree with Morris that “central Greece between 1025 and 925, 
when iron had most power as a symbol distancing the modern world from 
the past, is the most likely context for the creation of something like 
Hesiod’s myth.”** Counting off the three-generation horizon of historical 
memory from the end of the post-palatial period, placed at ca. 1050, brings 
us to 960 as the earliest time in which the end of the Bronze Age could be 
remembered as part of the legendary, rather than historical, past,” and it is 
at this point that the myth of four ages could most likely come into being - 
the time of the Lefkandi hero - and then later, at the time the graves were 
inserted into his tumulus, the heroic age would have been inserted into the 
myth of ages. 

My own argument for possible Near Eastern influence — specifically west 
Semitic, to use a linguistic designation, north Syrian if we prefer a geo- 
graphic designation - on the Ages of Man myth rests on the significance of 
the infrequent epic expression meropes (anthropoi), which is used three 
times in Hesiod’s story of the Ages of Man, each time in a programmatic 
statement about one of the races.”° As Amar Annus has shown, the Greek 


9 


N 


Koenen (1994: 24). 

Koenen (1994: 24). Morris’ phrasing on this point is not specific: “I suggest that central Greeks 
added races of heroes and iron to an older east Mediterranean tradition about three metallic 
races to a create a coherent genealogy” (I. Morris 2000: 234). It leaves undecided the question of 
whether the two races were added together, or one after the other, although implying the 
former possibility. 

I. Morris (2000: 234). 

On the “floating gap” that lies beyond the third generation, before which mythical or legendary 
events are placed, see Assmann (2008: 112-13), Vansina (1985: 23-4, 168-9). 

°° The focus of M. L. West (1978: 174-7; 1997a: 312-19) was on the concept of a series of metallic 
ages in other mythologies (no example, however, is mentioned that is earlier than Hesiod). 
Koenen (1994: 11-26; also Most 1997) is rightly skeptical of Near Eastern influence here. 
Meropes anthropoi in the Works and Days: “the golden race of meropes humans first . . .” (109); 
“father Zeus made another race, the third, of meropes humans of bronze” (143-4); “but Zeus 
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term merops comes from the west Semitic m‘rappé ‘healer’.’’ At Ugarit 
the cognate term rapa ‘um is applied to the epic heroes Danel and Keret, 
and the legendary west Semitic ancestor Ditanu is mentioned as the 
most important of the rapa ‘uma in the poem Keret and in the Funerary 
Ritual in Poetic Form. He has his own temple, and his healing powers 
are called upon in an incantation. Ditanu also appears in king lists 
recited in rituals of royal ancestor veneration at Ugarit, and he is one 
of the seventeen kings who lived in tents mentioned at the beginning of 
the Assyrian Royal Chronicle,’* so his name metonymically represents 
the genealogical tradition of a local court positioning itself in world 
history by connecting its own dynasty to internationally recognized 
legendary dynasties. 

Ditanu gave his name to the Greek Titans, who represent one 
reworking of the west Semitic genealogical tradition involving these 
mythical ancestors. They are the “earlier generation” of gods defeated 
and imprisoned by Zeus in Tartarus, as told in Hesiod’s Theogony. In the 
Septuagint, r“pa ‘im is translated as either gigantes or titanoi, an acknow- 
ledgment on the part of the translators of the parallels that can be drawn 
between the r“pa ‘im and the Greek conception of the earlier generations 
of gods. In the Hebrew Bible, though, with the excising of any reference 
to the practice of ancestor veneration among the Jews, the divinized 
ancestors were reshaped into men of ancient times and legendary foes 
of the Israelites.” 

Whereas the sequence of Uranus, Cronus, and Zeus has particularly 
close parallels with the Song of Birth, the Titans episode adds west Semitic 


will destroy this race (the fifth) of meropes humans...” (180), out of a total of twenty-one 
appearances of merop- in Homer, Hesiod, and the Homeric Hymns, including the personal 
names Merops and Merope. 
°7 See Annus (1999), building on the earlier work of Astour (1964: 239, 245-9), who connects the 
term specifically to Meropie, an alternative name for Cos, the island of doctors. 
°8 Assyrian Royal Chronicle B i 5 (translit. and trans. Glassner 2004: 136-7); on this text also see 
Chapter 8, 197, n. 119. Keret: KTU 1.15 iii 2-4, 13-15 (trans. N. Wyatt 2002: 210, 212); Ritual 
for a Single Month: KTU 1.114 (translit. and trans. Pardee 2002: 34-5); Funerary Ritual in 
Poetic Form: KTU 1.161 3, 10 (translit. and trans. Pardee 2002: 87); Consultation of Ditanu 
with a View to Healing: KTU 1.124 (translit. and trans. Pardee 2002: 170-9); see Loretz (1993: 
289-93) suggesting it is a necromantic rite, also N. Wyatt (2002: 423-5). Ditanu’s name has 
been etymologized as “aurochs” (CAD D: 164-5) or as a geographic term (Tidnum, see 
Chavalas 1994: 122, n. 130, with earlier references); also see Vidal (2006: 168-9). 
°° Annus (1999), Noegel (1998), N. Wyatt (2007). Burkert (1992: 94-5) presents an alternative, 
less plausible explanation of the Titans’ name, having to do with the apotropaic use of clay 
(titu) figurines. Hesiod’s folk etymology derives Titanos from titaind ‘stretch, strain’ (Th. 
207-10). On the reworking of the status of the r“pa im in the Hebrew Bible, see Loretz (1994). 
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elements to the Hurrian story of the defeat of the Former Gods.'°° The 
interaction between the genealogical/dynastic list tradition and narratives 
about the Former Gods, discussed in Chapter 8, helps to explain how 
Ditanu transitioned from being a legendary ancestor in a dynastic list to 
one of the Greek Former Gods. In addition, the Works and Days makes use 
of the phrase “king in heaven,” a phrase that metonymically refers to Near 
Eastern mythology about the beginning of the world that was used both in 
king lists and in the Song of Birth, when discussing the first men, the 
Golden Race who lived “when Cronus was king in heaven.”'’' The 
phraseological parallel shows the continuity of the narrative tradition. 
The borrowed word merops, with its particular portmanteau of ritual 
and mythico-historical referents, represents another Greek adaptation of 
the west Semitic tradition of venerating legendary ancestors, in this case 
with the recognition of their role as healers in magical rituals, which 
matched their own conception of hérdes. It appears three times in the 
Ages of Man myth in the phrase genos meropon anthropon. In two of the 
three other times the term appears in Hesiod it refers to the counting off of 
generations, and in one case it refers to Zeus destroying the race of heroes 
with the Trojan War, a motif adapted from the Near East, as discussed in 
the following chapter. Thus, for Hesiod at least, the term is still closely 
bound to its original use in west Semitic to refer to men from long ago - for 
Hesiod, before the Trojan War.'”* 
Greeks looked to the Near East for inspiration when building anew a sense 


This supports my contention that the 


of their place in world history and a connection to the glories of their 


109 ‘See further Lopez-Ruiz (2010: 113-17; 125-6) on the Titans and west Semitic elements in 
Hesiod’s cosmogony. Bremmer (2008: 81-7) proposes that the Titanomachy was the myth 
providing background for the Cronia, a festival performed particularly in Asia Minor in honor 
of Zeus’ father Cronus, whose story parallels that of Kumarbi, Teshshub’s father. However, as 
Mondi (1984: 343) points out, Cronus does not play a role in the Titanomachy. The two 
episodes in which Zeus asserts his primacy, in one case over his father, in the other over the 
Former Gods, “present diachronically independent mythological narratives.” 

Op. 111. See discussion of this phrase in Chapter 8, 188-9. On Cronus as a Titan, see Th. 

207-10, 851; Lopez-Ruiz (2010: 117). According to Lopez-Ruiz (2010: 117), the Ages of Man 

myth “seems to preserve an alternative tradition whereby he played a positive and prominent 

role”; “Hesiod’s views again coincide with the Northwest Semitic traditions of Ugarit and 

Philon about the ancestral god El” (118). 

102 BF 90.20, 155.98, 212.5 Most. Similarly, in Jl. 1.250 it refers to the two generations Nestor has 
outlived. The Iliad prefers collocations with polis/poleis. Koller (1968) has tried to argue that 
that was the original pairing, seeing merops as a non-Greek ethnic term and comparing it to 
non-Greek ethnica ending in-ops. It may be that the collocation was originally associated 
specifically with men from Cos, an island famed for its healers, as found in hHAp 42 (Annus 
1999: 14-15; Astour 1965: 245-9). See Annus (1999) for further discussion of the hero Merops, 
heroine Merope, the bird named merops, Meropie, and Merops as a king of Cos. 
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remote past, visible all around them in the form of Mycenaean-era ruins. 
Some Greeks made an equation between the Greek hérdes and what they 
saw as equivalent figures from north Syria. And, they borrowed the Near 
Eastern notion of ancient times as divided into discrete units with different 
ruling lines dominating in turn, integrating the Near Eastern conception 
with a Greek perception of a sharp contrast between a time when bronze 
was prevalent and their current world in which iron was the chief fabric for 
tools and weapons. 

I have shown that there was interaction between the list tradition of the 
Sumerian Chronicle of the Single Monarchy and the Hurro-Hittite Song of 
Birth, while characters of the Hurro-Hittite story of how the Storm-god 
took control of kingship in heaven were included in the list of legendary 
kings of far-flung realms in a Hurro-Hittite ritual. A similar interaction 
between genealogy and cosmogony can be found in Genesis and in the 
linking of Hesiod’s Theogony and the Hesiodic Catalog of Women, which 
was grafted onto the end of the story of Zeus’ rise to power.'”” I argue in 
fact that there are connections both broad and narrow between the Greek 
and west Semitic understandings of the beginnings of the world as they 
knew it, which can be partially explained as the result of transmission of 
stories that informed rites of ancestor veneration, including stories told 
about the legendary ancestors’ place in the earliest stages of the world, 
when gods and men still associated face to face. Cyprus would have been a 
particularly convenient location through which Greeks could absorb elem- 
ents of the west Semitic practice. 

In the case we are discussing here, we can pick out influence specifically 
from a west Semitic language in the terms merops and Titanos, as well as two 
more terms, dgugos and Iapetos. Ogugos is connected to the most important 
of Koenen’s examples of Near Eastern influence on the Ages of Man 
myth, the elements found in the Mesopotamian narrative Atrahasis, with 
Enlil’s three attempts to destroy mankind by plague, drought, and famine 
before he sends the flood, a sequence that parallels the destructions of the 
silver, bronze, and heroic races.'”* First of all we can argue that the Near 
Eastern influence is not just thematic, but necessarily involves a narrative, 
insofar as the motif requires three successive stages. In fact, the parallels 
between Noah’s flood, which draws on the same flood story found in 
Atrahasis and Gilgamesh, and Greek flood stories have long been noted.'”” 


103 Most (2006: xlvii-xlix). 
104 See trans. of OB version by Foster (2005: 239-44); Koenen (1994: 20-2). 
105 See Chapter 2, 29-30. 
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Secondly, although the Hesiodic Catalog of Women does not refer to 
Deucalion’s flood, the term dgugios was already applied to the “undying 
water of the Styx” in the Theogony, which requires knowledge of a story 
about the Boeotian king “Ogygos’ role as survivor of the primal flood.” '°° 
This story draws quite directly on the story of 


Og of Bashan[, who] is recorded in the Bible as having been the last of the 
Rephaim, the denizens of the underworld (Jos 12,4). In the talmudic and 
midrashic tradition, however, Og of Bashan is recorded as having sur- 
vived the deluge by sitting on top of Noah’s ark. Whether the Aegean and 
biblical floods are the same, of course, is impossible to know, but that 
both names identify giants who survive primal massive inundations is 
compelling. '°” 

Moreover, Genesis shows other interesting parallels with Hesiod’s The- 
ogony. Both texts work from the origin of the world to human geneal- 
ogies that define contemporary relationships among ethnic groups. Both 
are interested in the role of woman in human society (casting her as a 
necessary evil). And, both view early human history as a process of 
decline in morality and reduction in human lifespan, with a transition 
from a state of intimacy with the gods (or God), punctuated by a period 
in which the gods (or sons of God) had sexual intercourse with humans, 
producing, in the words of the Bible, “the mighty men that were of old, 
the men of renown,” who correspond to the semi-divine Greek 
heroes.'”* 

Finally, there is the striking correspondence between the names of 
Noah’s son Japeth and the Titan Iapetus in Genesis 10:1-5, which, like 
the Catalog of Women, connects east and west through a genealogy using 
geographic names. Japeth was the father of Javan, whose name represents 
the Levantine term for westerners (cf. Gr. Ionian). In Apollodorus, who is 
drawing on the Hesiodic catalog, Ion was the descendant of Iapetus by way 
of Prometheus and his son Deucalion.'°’ Javan’s sons are to be located in 
Cilicia and the Greek islands, including Elisha, who should be connected 


Hs Noegel (1998: 414); Th. 805-6. Pace M. L. West (1997a: 489-93), who states that the flood 
story did not reach Greece until after 550 Bcz. For a careful discussion of the sources on 
Ogygus’ flood see Fowler (2013: 118-20). Also note another interesting use of the name in epic: 
Ogygia is the mythical island of Calypso (e.g., Od. 1.85). 

107 Noegel (1998: 414). 

108 Gen. 6 (trans. May and Metzger 1973: 8). See Bremmer (2008: 96-7). 

a Apollod. Bib. 1.7.2-3; see J. P. Brown (1995: 82-3). On the use of the term Yawan (Javan), see 
Chapter 12, 319, with n. 84. Bremmer (2008: 81) and M. L. West (1997a: 289-90) note the 
similarity in the names, but do not push the connection. 
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with Alashiya.''° The Cypriot and Cilician connection to Javan supports 
my argument that Cyprus was a key locus for the transmission of west 
Semitic concepts and Syro-Anatolian ideas in other languages. Although 
there is no reason to exclude influence from Greek genealogies on Genesis, 
the position of Iapetus as a member of an important Greek genealogy 
indicates influence on the Greek side not only from Syro-Anatolian con- 
cepts mediated by a west Semitic source, but also from narratives that 
linked specific characters together, as the Greeks fleshed out a coherent 
framework for their legendary past. 

As I will show in the following chapter, in the Early Iron Age many west 
Semitic speakers were embedded in the Neo-Hittite culture found in east 
Anatolia and north Syria. And, in Chapter 14, there will be a detailed 
discussion of the evidence for use of genealogies and the public practice of 
royal ancestor veneration by Neo-Hittite royal houses, which will help to 
explain how the practices we can see in Neo-Hittite Anatolia could be 
made known to Greek-speakers or to the people who served as intermedi- 
aries introducing the practices to Greek-speakers. At this point my discus- 
sion of influence coming from eastern Anatolia and/or north Syria requires 
an important reminder: it is not appropriate to put the categorizations 
“west Semitic” and “Mesopotamian” or “Anatolian” side-by-side. The 
latter are geographic terms, the former a linguistic one. In the Bronze 
Age many west Semitic speakers were brought into the orbit first of 
Mesopotamian-derived cultural practices, then of the Hittite empire. 
Although the examples we have been discussing in this chapter show 
influence via a west Semitic language, examples discussed earlier show 
influence from Hittite Anatolia on Hesiod’s Theogony and the Works and 
Days.''' In addition the cultures of western Anatolia and east Anatolia- 
north Syria differed from one another. The route via Cyprus and Euboea 
brought east Anatolian—north Syrian storylines to Greece, some of which 
were mediated by west Semitic speakers, others by speakers of other 
languages. Some of these storylines, whatever the intermediary language 
to Greek, originally came from Hittite Anatolia, others came from north 
Syria, and some of these had their ultimate origin in Mesopotamia or 
underwent influence from Mesopotamian-derived concepts before they 
reached the Greeks. 


110 Elisha ~ Alashiya: Lopez-Ruiz (2010: 235, n. 119), Saporetti (1976: 88). 

"NT See Chapter 2, 34, for connections between the Tale of Appu and Hesiod’s Works and Days, 
and Chapter 10, 250, 255, for influence from Iluyanka and Song of Hedammu on the 
Theogony. 
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The Odyssey as a narrative of long-distance elite interactions 


Turning from stories about distant times to stories about voyaging to 
faraway places, I show how the warrior-trader values discussed earlier in 
this chapter that are displayed in the Odyssey explicate the milieu in which 
and reasons why some of the Near Eastern motifs found in the Odyssey 
were incorporated into Greek epic. We can suggest that the story of the 
Odyssey developed first on mainland Greece and Euboea, incorporating a 
first round of Near Eastern elements via Cyprus there, then as the Greek 
epic poets in Anatolia began to dominate the market, the Odyssey absorbed 
a second round of Near Eastern influence within Anatolia. The Early Iron 
Age Euboeans were heavily involved with trade, and their pottery with its 
characteristic painted pendant semi-circles is found as far east as Cyprus 
and the Levant, even in the tenth century. The archaeological data have 
therefore been used by many, including Martin West, to argue that Near 
Eastern elements in Greek epic were brought via the Euboean trade route 
from north Syria, Cyprus, and Cilicia and absorbed in Euboea, although 
West argues that the Orientalizing period was the relevant era.''* The 
Euboean route is particularly plausible for the storylines valorizing long- 
distance elite interactions. 

In the Early Iron Age, Greeks engaged in the “journey for power,” 
bringing back esoteric goods and knowledge, and they equated the 
empowering journey across space with empowering ties to the distant 
legendary past, the time of their heroes, just as Near Easterners in the 
second millennium did. Thus, it is surely not coincidental that some of the 


112 For Euboea as important in the formation of epic, see Lane Fox (2009), Powell (2002: 116-17, 
127-33, 193-6), and M. L. West (1988: 165-72; followed by Lemos 2002: 216-17), arguing for 
Euboean (west Ionic) forms in the language, and pointing to the hero of Lefkandi and to 
contact with the east; and Ruijgh (1995: 47-50), seeing “Euboean” elements in the language of 
Homer arising from a visit paid there by the bard. Some supposedly west Ionic elements in 
Homer are easy to explain away: For example, the appearance of west Ionic xeno- instead of 
east Ionic xeino- from xenwo-requires us to assume that Homer’s works were always written 
using the spelling conventions used now. It is likely, though, that that the texts were first 
written using an alphabet and writing conventions that did not distinguish between short and 
long e and o (later spelled ¢, «1, n; 0, ou, w), or single versus double consonants. See Cassio 
(2002), Chadwick (1990: 174-5), Chantraine (1958: 5-14), Horrocks (1997: 194-5), Janko 
(1992: 33-7), and M. L. West (2000: 30). The appearance of p instead of k for original 
labiovelars before 0, as opposed to the usage of Herodotus and Ionic poets, is either a desire to 
avoid a strongly marked regionalism, or because it was a northeast Ionic feature, not 
generalized throughout east Ionic (Chadwick 1990: 175; W. F. Wyatt 1992: 172-3). For more 
detailed attempts to argue for west Ionic forms see Peters (1998) and the critique by Cassio 
(1998). Also Chapter 15, 408, n. 44. 
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stories transmitted focused on exactly those themes.''* The desire for 
innovations expressed, for example, by the popularity of iron knives from 
Cyprus in elite warrior graves would have been a factor promoting the 
transmission of novel stories. 

The overarching plot and themes of the Odyssey speak to the values of 
the warrior-traders that motivated the spread of Near Eastern epic motifs 
in mainland Greece and Euboea. The work is an extended meditation on 
hospitality, on the guest-host relations that are inherited from father to 
son, and on the hazards of and empowerment resulting from a long 
voyage. At each stop on the journeys of Odysseus and his son 
Telemachus guest-gifts of the type found in Greek warrior tombs from 
the Mycenaean period and onwards are offered, with detailed descriptions 
of their craftsmanship and heritage.''* While Telemachus travels within 
the familiar terrain of mainland Greece, re-activating the ties that his father 
had made, Odysseus moves in a much wider circle, testing the limits of the 
known world, encountering the Cyclops, who is emphatically beyond the 
pale of the civilized world that practices the etiquette of guest friendship, 
and the Phaeacians, who in contrast act as full-fledged members of the 
international elite despite their remoteness. ''° 

Odysseus’ story has been connected to Greek expansions westwards, 
whether in search of trade in the Mycenaean period and Early Iron Age or 
colonizing in the Archaic period. Although the exact locations of many of 
the places and landmarks Odysseus sees are still controversial, it is agreed 
that his wanderings have a westward orientation,’'° while his homeland 
Ithaca lies off the west coast of Greece. The eastward orientation of certain 
of his adventures is thus evidence of changes made to the plot. The metal 
trade connecting the Levant, Cyprus, Greece, and Italy and lands beyond is 
refracted in the portrait of Athena, posing as the Taphian Mentes, a xenos 
of Telemachus through their fathers’ guest friendship, and claiming to be 
stopping through Ithaca on an expedition trading iron for bronze in 
Temesa (Od. 1.178-94).'” 


113 See Chapter 9, 209-17. 4 See Grethlein (2008: 37). 

° Where exactly it is that the Phaeacians are supposed to live is a matter of debate. Two cogent 
suggestions are Corfu (Corcyra) and Magna Graecia in southern Italy (Wolf 2006). Others see 
the Phaeacians as representing the Ionians (Frame 2009: 521-4, 551-2). 

"6 See Wolf (2006). 

"17 See Mazarakis Ainian (2006: 194). Crielaard (1998: 191-9) shows how trade networks 
connected Cyprus to Italy, Sardinia, and Spain. There was a Tamassos in Cyprus, but the place 
name in the Odyssey may refer to another town of the same name in Italy (S. P. Morris 1992a: 
117-19; Winter 1995, 267-8, n. 43). Trade expeditions brought Greeks into contact with 


The Odyssey and long-distance elite interactions 


In the social world depicted in the Odyssey, Odysseus shows that he is a 
member of the international “club” in Scheria by competing as an athlete 
and displaying his prowess in telling tales. If we are to believe the Odyssey, 
one venue for the performance of narratives about gods and heroes was a 
gathering at a nobleman’s house, with elite visitors, both local and from far 


away,''* and this gathering was not necessarily much different from a 


festival, with competitions of song and sport, and sacrifices to the gods.'"” 

Significantly, it is the performance of epic song that is used to demon- 
strate the Phaeacians’ belonging. Their bard Demodocus’ choice as one of 
his performances of a Homeric hymn singing of the sexual peccadilloes of 
Aphrodite (accompanied by a troop of dancers) is far from accidental. Of 
course, it speaks to the internal audience of Odysseus, concerned whether 
his wife has remained faithful while he is gone, but it also chooses the 
goddess whose cult has expanded all over the known world from the 


east, ~” 


and Demodocus makes a point of mentioning, not only Paphos, 
where Aphrodite’s temple was kept ready for her visit, but also Thrace, the 
home of Ares, and Lemnos, where Hephaestus was especially honored, 
showing the Phaeacians’ knowledge of the eastern edge of the Greek world. 
Demodocus demonstrates that the Phaeacians are aware of the significant 
events of their contemporary time by singing of the events at Troy, and 
Odysseus in turn lets them know he was among those who fought there, 
secure in the knowledge that he will be recognized. Odysseus challenges the 
bard by requesting the specific episode about the Trojan horse, saying if he 
sings it “appropriately” (kata moiran), “I will straightway tell (muthéso- 
mai) all men that the god has graciously bestowed divine song on you” 
(8.496-8), and the bard rises to the challenge. 

In turn, Odysseus’ visit to the court of Scheria exemplifies the way in 
which songs and narratives moved around through long-distance elite 
interactions. With his exotic story recounting how he made his way to 
the edge of the world and back, Odysseus implicitly competes with and 


Phoenicians intent on the same goals, although the Phoenicians were a bit more enterprising, 
leaving the safety of the calm Mediterranean to head out into the Atlantic Ocean to Spain and 
even farther north. In the Odyssey some Phoenicians are portrayed quite negatively, corrupt 
traders who seize the unsuspecting and sell them into slavery (14.288-97, 15.403-84). On the 
other hand, Menelaus boasts that the krater he gives to Telemachus was a gift from the king of 
Sidon (4.614-19). The ambivalent portrayal reflects a complex relationship among the 
seafaring peoples, a portrayal which conceals opportunities for transfer of Syro-Anatolian epic 
storylines from the Near East. See Winter (1995) for one interpretation of the portrayal of the 
Phoenicians. 

18 Murray (2008: 165-9). 119 On the Phaeacian feast as a festival see Nagy (2010: 79-127). 

9 On Aphrodite see Chapter 12, 323-5. 
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bests the local bard.'*’ The example of Odysseus also suggests that some 
members of the Early Iron Age Greek elite could have been themselves 
responsible for putting exotic stories into circulation. He was not the only 
hero who could tell epic, for Achilles too is described as singing the famous 
deeds of men of yore (II. 9.189). As suggested earlier, it is in this way that 
individual poets could be important in the development of the Homeric 
tradition, by serving as key nodes in networks of relationships. '** 

We now can briefly outline the layers of formative influence from Near 
Eastern myth on the Odyssey, schematized in Table 4, a chart that puts the 
textual history of the Odyssey next to that of the Iliad. The story of a 
wandering hero who encounters monsters on the edge of the world, proves 
himself, and returns from the world of the dead, seems very old, and many 
of the elements shared between the Epic of Gilgamesh and the Odyssey 
could have been in the Greek tradition long before any influence from 
Gilgamesh specifically. Some of the motifs that had their origin in Sargonic 
or Gilgamesh myths could have come directly across the Mediterranean 
from Syro-Anatolia, via the same route and for the same reasons that trade 
connections with Cyprus were cultivated by Greek warrior-traders. And, 
the Greeks themselves used the stories to provide a mythological back- 
ground to their journeys westwards, to areas wild and unexplored, in the 
opposite direction of the “civilized” eastern centers of Neo-Hittite, Cypriot, 
and eventually Neo-Assyrian power. 

The Odyssey may have originally addressed the values of the heroic 
trader, lauded as far back as The Valorous Sun‘*° 
in Sargonic legend in the Old Assyrian period,'~* but as the values of the 


and driving the interest 


Greek aristocratic class changed and trade was viewed more negatively, the 
role of the hero would have lost its trader aspects. In addition, the 
wandering hero was given the departure point of Troy in order to link 
his story to the master narrative that subsumed all other legends. This 
change is the result of the rise in popularity of the Troy narrative in the 
Greek epic tradition, certainly not to be dated much before 950 Bcg and 
probably a bit later.'*” Finally, one section of the wanderings of Odysseus 
was shifted to the far northeast on the other side of the Black Sea, as an 
Anatolian narrative tradition about the edges of the Anatolian world, itself 


7) Nagy (2010: 91-3). 122 Chapter 9, 212. 
223 On The Valorous Sun, see Chapter 9, 209-10. 
** On the connection between the Old Assyrian trade network and Sargonic legend, see 
Chapter 8, 169-70, 173, n. 27. 


125 See Chapter 14, 367-71. 


Conclusion 


indebted to Gilgamesh, was pulled into the Odyssey. This tradition included 
not only Odysseus’ katabasis, but also the Cyclops story, which has paral- 
lels in Caucasian mythology.'*° This only could have occurred after the 
east Ionic version of Greek epic had attained supremacy on the supralocal 
festival circuit, as will be discussed in Chapter 15, reshaping a story that 
was the property of the mainland Greek tradition. 

One last point needs to be made about Odysseus’ storytelling: the distant 
origins of the Cyclops story are acknowledged by placing its events on the 
edge of the world.'*’ Odysseus’ tale about faraway places, told to the 
Phaeacians at the edge of the world, is therefore constructed out of the 
very stories that were moved around across vast distances. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter I focused on the circumstances that inspired mainland 
Greeks and Euboeans to make use of Near Eastern narrative traditions, 
possibly beginning as early as the eleventh century BceE but surely before 
825 BCE, the date of the latest of the graves associating themselves with the 
héroon at Lefkandi. When it is possible to distinguish the source of the 
influence, it is a blended Hurrian-west Semitic tradition, which would have 
been at home more in north Syria than in Anatolia. It is not completely 
impossible, however, that the source was Cilicia, on the eastern coast of 
which Phoenicians were settling by the ninth century and possibly as early 
as the eleventh century.'** As I will argue in the next chapter, whether the 
source came from Cilicia or from Syria, the archaeological evidence points 
to Cyprus as the intermediary between either region and Greece, rather 
than direct transmission to Greece. 

With regard to the Odyssey, it is possible to distinguish at least two 
temporally distinct strains of Near Eastern influence, even if they involve 
the same Near Eastern storyline, the Gilgamesh tradition. The later one, 


126 The parallels include the episode with the Cyclops, which has been compared to Gilgamesh’s 
battle with the forest monster Huwawa (Chapter 3, 55-6); the episode in the underworld, 
which resembles Enkidu’s descent into the underworld in Tablet x11 of the SB Epic of 
Gilgamesh (Chapter 4); and Calypso and Circe, who share features with Shiduri (West 1997a: 
404-12). For the Caucasian parallels, see Chapter 4, 106. 

127 As Christol (1997: 360) observes, “Le héros achéen doit franchir les bornes du monde connu 
pour affronter des géants anthropophages, Lestrygons ou Cyclopes. Pour le héros narte, il suffit 
de sortir de son village.” 

8 Lipinski (2004: 109-43). For Neo-Hittite Cilicia, see Chapter 12, 310-16. 
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I have argued, must have come through western Anatolia. It is logical, 
although not absolutely necessary, to assume that the earlier strain came 
via the same route as the Hurrian—west Semitic influence on Hesiod, that 
is, via Cyprus. I will argue in Chapter 15 that Anatolia established its claim 
to being the premier milieu for composition in performance of Greek epic 
by the end of the eighth century. That means the earlier strain of influence 
arrived before then, when Euboea was involved in trade with Cyprus.'”” 

The earlier strain of Near Eastern influence arrived early enough to 
allow the Odyssey to reach a sufficiently set form so that the change 
required to insert the Cyclops and katabasis episodes would noticeably 
disrupt Odysseus’ journey, with Odysseus inexplicably transferred from 
the west of Greece to the northern edge of the Black Sea. I see no means to 
define exactly when, except for my contention that Greeks on the mainland 
and Euboea were motivated to tap into the Near Eastern framing of the 
legendary past in the Protogeometric period when they began to create 
their legends of the heroic age. In contrast, I will show in the final two 
chapters that it is possible to pinpoint quite exactly when a Greek epic 
about Troy came into being, to 1160-1050 Bcg, and that, although we can 
pick out different strains of Near Eastern influence in the Iliad, the 
storylines about the destruction of a city should not be assumed to be 
passed to Greek epic anywhere else than in Anatolia. But first, we must 
examine more closely how and why Cyprus could serve as a conduit for 
Near Eastern influence from Cilicia and north Syria to Greek epic. 


9 On Euboea’s role in direct trade with the Near East, see Boardman (1990: 178-82), J. Luke 
(2003), and Vanschoonwinkel (2008). On the flow of goods from the Levant to mainland 
Greece in the tenth and ninth centuries, see S. Sherratt and A. Sherratt (1993: 364-6). The 
Levantine site al-Mina has been singled out as an example of Greek, specifically Euboean, 
direct trade with the east (e.g., Boardman 1999: 38-54; 2006: 513-16; Lane Fox 2009: 86-107), 
but in fact, the settlement only begins ca. 770 Bce (J. Luke 2003: 12), and there is some debate 
about whether Greeks actually settled there (Boardman 1990; Descoeudres 2002; Gates 2010: 
42-3; Niemeyer 2004). A detailed survey of the evidence by J. Luke (2003) shows that it is 
unlikely. She characterizes it as a port of trade through which Greek goods came, not a Greek 
settlement. On the varying interpretations of the Greek pottery at al-Mina also see Niemeier 
(2001: 12-14), in a more general discussion of evidence for Archaic Greeks in the Levant, and 
Waldbaum (1997: 1-4), in the context of the history of archaeological research in the Levant. 
Thus, even the relatively vague timeline I propose here means that the direct contact with the 
Levant shown by al-Mina is not germane, and that is why the focus must be Cyprus as a 
mediator of contact with Syro-Anatolia. 


12 | Cyprus as a source of Syro-Anatolian epic in the 
Early Iron Age 


There was (a time) when a myriad of races <always> roaming across the 
earth weigh<ed> down the breadth of the <deep>-chested land. But, 
Zeus, seeing, took pity, and in his close-packed mind he planned to 
lighten the all-feeding earth of humans by hurling the strife of Tian 
war, until he emptied the burden through death. And, because the 
heroes were being killed in Troy, the plan of Zeus was being 
carried out. 

Cypria F 1 West 


Introduction 


Cyprus must be highlighted as a key locus of interaction between Greek- 
speakers and the west Semitic, Hurrian, and Cilician strains of the Near 
Eastern narrative song tradition. Interactions between Cyprus and Syria 
and Cilicia on the one hand and between Cyprus and Greece on the other 
were important vectors for the transmission of Near Eastern epic to 
Greece,’ because here there was an early opportunity for the Greek and 
Near Eastern practices that have been shown to be connected to the 
performance of epic to blend, resulting in the merging of epic traditions. 
Cyprus can be pinpointed as the source of several specific motifs featured 
in Greek hexametric poetry that have a special association with Aphrodite, 
although theogonic stories and storylines assigned to Zeus and Apollo may 
have passed through the island too. 

The particular circumstances of Cyprus - its location, its wealth of 
copper, and the fact that, in the words of John Coldstream, “Cyprus ... 
experienced an age no darker than subfusc”” — meant that it was one of the 
most important nodes of interaction across the end of the Late Bronze Age 
and into the Iron Age. The island offered a favorable milieu for the 


' As Bremmer (2008: 337) put it, “The ‘via fenicia’ probably converged with the ‘via cilicia’ on 
Cyprus.” The time period he was thinking of was the Orientalizing era, but the statement holds 
true for earlier times. The Bronze Age dates for Cyprus cited here come from Knapp (2013: 27). 
? Coldstream (1998: 5). 301 
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continued “professional” development of epic, because kingship, temples, 
and their ceremonial trappings, presumably including patronage of singers 
and priests, were maintained into the Early Iron Age.’ The processes of 
interaction left their mark at many levels of Greek civilization, from 
material culture to religion to their legends and verbal art. 

On the one hand, Cyprus participated in religious and cult practices 
of the north Syrian mainland. Placed on the farthest edge of the 
Mesopotamian world, we may expect that, like the Hittites, Cypriots 
co-opted for themselves stories in which they were the periphery to be 
explored, which later were one of the inspirations for Odysseus’ voyages. 
On the other hand, as contacts between Greece and Cyprus developed 
anew after the fall of the palatial civilization, there was an interest in 
and the means to incorporate elements of Near Eastern epic into Greek 
epic that had made their way to Cyprus, as part of a larger complex of 
practices that displayed membership in a supraregional Greek elite 
through funerary ritual and hospitality, with feasting, wine-drinking, 
and song. 

The survival of certain important Cypriot gods and their syncretism 
with Greek and west Semitic gods may have provided the opportunity for 
narrative songs similar to those found at Hattusa and Ugarit to influence 
the Greek tradition of narrative song. In addition, Cilicia also shows strong 
cultural continuity, even as Mycenaeans settled there after the collapse of 
the Hittite empire. A sense of shared identity among Greeks, creating a 
community that extended from Cilicia to Cyprus to Greece, could have 
encouraged the transfer of elements of east Anatolian cultural practices 
westwards. 

In this chapter I first discuss conditions in Cyprus from the Bronze Age 
to the Early Iron Age, then continuity of culture in Cilicia and in north 
Syria after the fall of the Hittite empire. Then, I turn to evidence that 
Greek-speakers who had settled in Cicilia at the end of the Bronze Age 
maintained a connection to Cyprus, while Greek-speakers in Cyprus 
maintained a connection with the Greek mainland. These are the condi- 
tions that allowed for the spread to Greece of the Near Eastern genealogical 
tradition, the concept of healer ancestors discussed in the previous chapter, 
and the Near-Eastern-inspired narratives about Aphrodite that I discuss in 
the final section of this chapter. 


° On the beginning of the Iron Age in Cyprus see Steel (2004a: 187-213); on Early Iron Age 
Cyprus see Knapp (2008: 281-97, 368-72) and V. Karageorghis (1990; 1994a, ed.). 
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Cyprus in the Late Bronze Age: a member of the brotherhood 
of Great Kings 


From its earliest mentions in Near Eastern literature as the farthest point 
west known to the audience, in The Valorous Sun and the Old Assyrian 
Sargon Legend,’ Cyprus reveals itself to be a key node in interaction 
between east and west.’ The conditions required for the transfer of epic 
narratives were present here: the development of a hybrid culture through 
cultural mixing, leading to syncretism of gods and driven by competitive 
emulation and use of exotica to bolster local hegemony. 

Alashiya was a player in international diplomacy in the Late Bronze Age, 
even a member of the brotherhood of Great Kings.° Suppiluliuma II 
claimed to control Alashiya,’ but Cyprus shows extensive contact with 
Mycenaeans,” and the sea barrier allowed it to maintain more autonomy 
than Kizzuwatna (Plain Cilicia) or north Syria, the former completely 
integrated into the core territory of the Hittites and the latter divided into 
secundogenitures and vassal states such as Ugarit. Alashiya’s king called 
the pharaoh brother,’ and the kings of Ugarit, Niqmaddu III and 


* On The Valorous Sun see Chapter 9, 209-10. This third-millennium text aggrandizing the work 
of long-distance traders describes the Sun-god voyaging to visit his newly established temple on 
“the other side of the sea” (vii 1), which its editor equates with Cyprus (W. G. Lambert 1989: 
25). On the Old Assyrian Sargon Legend see Chapter 8, 169-70. 

The long-running debate over whether Alashiya was indeed in Cyprus has finally been ended 
by analysis of the clay of a letter sent from Alashiya to el-Amarna that shows it is from Cyprus. 
Amarna: EA 37 (trans. Moran 1992: 110); Ugarit: L.1: Letter from the King of Alashiya to the 
Ammurapi (translit. and trans. J. Nougayrol in Nougayrol et al. 1968: 85-6), with RS 20.238: 
Letter from Ammurapi to the King of Alashiya (translit. and trans. J. Nougayrol in Nougayrol 
et al. 1968: 87-9), the reply explicitly addressed to the king of Alashiya. See Goren et al. (2003); 
Goren, Finkelstein and Na’ aman (2004: 57-75). See Knapp (1985: 236-41) on the other 
evidence linking Cyprus and Alashiya and his up-to-date discussion in Knapp (2008: 298-345). 
In Linear B texts the ethnonyms a-ra-si-jo and ku-pi-ri-jo both appear. They could refer to 
separate regions in the island, or could simply be two different designations for the same place. 
On the terms, see Shelmerdine (1998: 295-6) and Knapp (2008: 303-7). Cyprus may have been 
divided into several smaller states in the Late Bronze Age (Keswani 1996; Steel 2004a: 181-2; 
Webb 1999: 3-5), but see Knapp (2008: 335-41), arguing for a single state. Cyprus shows 
contact with both Syria and Anatolia from at least the Neolithic period. 

Knapp (2008: 324-36) reviews the evidence for relations between Alashiya, Hattusa, Ugarit, 
and Egypt. Also see de Martino (2008) for a recent review of the Hittite evidence. 

For the claim of New Hittite hegemony in Alashiya, see Inscription of Suppiluliuma Concerning 
the Conquest of Alashiya: CTH 121 = KBo 12.38 (ed. Giiterbock 1967; trans. H. A. Hoffner, Jr. in 
Hallo and Younger 1997: 192-3). 

8 Steel (2004a: 170), Iacovou (2008: 629-31). 

° EA 39 (trans. Moran 1992: 112), Knapp (2008: 318). 
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Ammurapi, both called the king of Alashiya “father.”'° Alashiya was a 
major trading partner with Ugarit, where documents in a variant of the 
Cypro-Minoan script have been found."’ 

From the archaeological record we can see that Cyprus developed a 
“hybridized” material culture, “a mixture of local, Levantine, Egyptian, and 


»12 


Aegean elements.”"~ Some Alashiyan names in Late Bronze Age docu- 
ments can be given Akkadian, west Semitic, Anatolian, or Hurrian ety- 
mologies, most notably a high official from Cyprus named Eshuwara, a 
Mitanni Hurrian name of Indo-Iranian origin meaning ‘lord’ (cf. Sanskrit 
isvarah).'° We would expect that the name made its way into Cypriot 
circles via contact with Hurrianized north Syria when the region was part 
of the Mitannian complex of city-states. The nexus of interactions among 
Hurrians, western Semites, and Cypriots is encapsulated by the small 
shallow silver bowl of the kind used in ceremonial wine-drinking, found 
at Hala Sultan Tekke on Cyprus and dating to the end of the Anatolian 
Bronze Age (LC IIIA:1 context, ca. 1200 BcE), with an alphabetic cunei- 
form inscription proclaiming its owner as Aky, son of Ykhd, that is, a man 
with a Hurrian name whose father bears a west Semitic name.'* 

The collecting and display of exotic luxury goods to enhance prestige 
were in full force in Late Bronze Age Cyprus, including items used to adorn 
one’s person, from make-up and scented unguents to clothes and jewelry; 
symbols of power, such as cylinder seals;'” and drinking sets. They show 
that the Cypriot elites were interested in boasting of their connections with 
north Syria, Egypt, and the Greek mainland.’° Priscilla Keswani discusses 
the Cypriot interest in foreign priestly or royal clothing (long spotted 
robes), chariots, weapons, images of warriors and men dominating animals 
or monsters. She notes that already in the Middle Bronze Age, Cypriot 
elites were fascinated by the power of the exotic, and that this was a pattern 
that continued into the later period, but with a 


Knapp (2008: 333), Singer (1999: 675-8). The letters from Alashiya at Ugarit are discussed by 
Yon (1999: 117-18) and Malbran-Labat (1999). 

1 Breu (2006: 209-13). 12 Voskos and Knapp (2008: 663). 

See RS 20.18: Letter from Eshuwara, Pidduri of Alashiya, to Ammurapi (translit. and trans. 

J. Nougayrol in Nougayrol et al. 1968: 83-5). Astour (1964) discusses possible etymologies of 
Alashiyan names; also see Knapp (2008: 319, 322-3). Eshuwara is a WO pidduri, a word of 
disputed etymology used only to refer to an office-holder from Alashiya; see CHD (P: 368). 
14 Astrém and Masson (1982); see Knapp (2008: 289, 323). 

For the hybrid iconography of seals and their use to reinforce an elite ideology, see Knapp 
(2008: 153-8, 167-72) and Webb (2002; 2005). 

'© Knapp (2008: 160), Steel (2004a: 165). 
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heightened emphasis on the control exerted by heroes or kings over the 
cosmic or natural order. This in turn suggests a closer identification with, 
or perhaps a more sophisticated manipulation of, the Near Eastern 
ideology of kingship and political legitimacy in the wake of several 
centuries of prolonged sociopolitical interaction.'” 


Furthermore, on Cyprus we can see how the local court’s desire to join 
the brotherhood of Great Kings played out on the level of the material 
culture. The development of monumental architecture beginning in the 
seventeenth century and gaining steam in the thirteenth century can be 
seen in this light.'* Large-scale building projects involving the investment 
of considerable manpower, they were both an expression of power and 
the material result of it. They housed or served as the backdrops for 
feasting, cult activities, and various types of public displays of power and 
identity, on the one hand affirming the uniqueness of Cyprus, on the 
other asserting its right to a place in the brotherhood.” Keswani points 
out that the 


new complex of ideology and prestige symbolism ... was strongly influ- 
enced by external contacts that introduced not only new types of status 
goods but a familiarity with other political systems and politico-religious 
cosmologies. That elements of this knowledge were in turn incorporated 
and adapted into the ideological and symbolic systems of Cypriot com- 
munities is evident from the diverse Near Eastern, Egyptian, and Aegean 
affinities of Late Cypriot art and architecture .. .”° 

By the ninth century, with the Phoenician presence well established on 
Cyprus,”’ narrative traditions would have flowed directly from the Levant. 
It is the relatively well-attested connections between Cyprus and Ugarit 
that allow us a glimpse of one route by which a version of Near Eastern 
narrative song could eventually make its way to Greek-speakers, first being 
transferred to Cyprus at some time in the Late Bronze Age, then crossing 
the Mediterranean to Greece centuries later in the first quarter of the first 
millennium. There is evidence that there was syncretism between Alashi- 
yan and Ugaritic gods, an important vector for transmission of verbal art, 
for a letter from Ugarit names a series of Alashiyan gods, but using west 
Semitic names: the Storm-god Baal of Sapon, the Sun-goddess Shapash, 


7 Keswani (2004: 139). Also see Knapp (2008: 160-2). 18 Knapp (2008: 209-10, 242-8). 

"See Knapp (2008: 201-49) for a full theoretical discussion of the meaning of monumentality in 
Bronze Age Cyprus. 

20 Keswani (2004: 157). 2! On which see below, 307. 
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Ashtarte, Anat, “and all the gods of Alashiya.”** It is easy to make 
connections between Ashtarte and the later Aphrodite,” and between 
the Storm-god and the later Zeus worshipped at Salamis on Cyprus. It is 
possible that the syncretism caused the importation of festivals, such as the 
hiyara or (h)isuwa festivals, both connected with the Storm-god and with 
Mt. Sapon/Hazzi, as it did at Hattusa.~* 

We would expect the form of Near Eastern narrative song transmitted to 
Cyprus to be very close to the west Semitic tradition evinced in Ugarit. But, 
it is also possible that Hurrian narrative song arrived via Ugarit, where 
Hurrians were a major presence, leaving their impact on the musical 
tradition and religious practices there,’ especially given the fact that the 
Song of LAMMA focuses on the gods of Carchemish and therefore may 
have originated near to Ugarit.*° Certainly, a clever Cypriot priest would 
have taken care that the gods were entertained with the most prestigious, 
internationally accepted form of narrative song, and an ambitious epic 
performer on Cyprus would have made sure to present his audience with a 
story that combined the exotic with the familiar, which placed their local 
court in the wider context of world history, fitting both recent and legend- 
ary events into narrative frameworks that the audience’s cultural know- 
ledge imbued with a meaning transcending time. 


The arrival of the Greeks in Cyprus 


There is some evidence beyond that of material culture that shows Greek- 
speakers arrived in Cyprus shortly after the end of the Mycenaean palace 
culture and retained some of its administrative structures. More secure is 
the evidence for maintenance of Cypriot administrative structures across 
the transition to the Early Iron Age.” 
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Letter from an Official in Alashiya to Ammurapi: RS 18.113A + B (trans. D. Pardee in Hallo and 

Younger 2002: 104); see Budin (2003: 133-4) and Knapp (2008: 181, 320-1). 

Budin (2003: 225-8) sees parallels between Aphrodite and the west Semitic Ashtarte, although 

the young hunting goddess of the second millennium also has obvious parallels with the later 

Artemis. 

4 See Chapter 10, 260-1. 

25M. Dietrich and Loretz (1999: 59-75), M. Dietrich and Mayer (1995; 1997a; 1997b: 79), Pardee 
(1996), Van Soldt (1999: 42-3), N. Wyatt (1999: 580). The only annotated musical scores from 
the Late Bronze Age are Ugaritic tablets in Hurrian; there are Hurrian incense prayers calling 
gods from their preferred haunts; and we have mentioned the offerings to the divine Sarrasiya, 
and the Hurrian royal funerary rituals. 

6 See Chapter 2, 27. 27 Tacovou (2006). 
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The arrival of the Greeks in Cyprus 


At the end of the Late Bronze Age the major sites in Cyprus did not 
experience the same level of destruction as in Greece and parts of Syro- 
Anatolia, and certain sites show continuity of settlement across the end of 
the Bronze Age, in particular Enkomi, Palaepaphos, Hala Sultan Tekke, 
and Kourion.”® It is at the beginning of LC IIIA that we see widespread 
destruction of sites.*” Trade in Cyprus towards the end of the Bronze Age 
was more focused on Syria and Palestine,” but by the end of the LC IIIA 
period (1125/1100 Bce) ties between Cyprus and the Aegean had been 
renewed, surely in part the result of an influx of Greek-speakers.”’ 
Phoenicians arrived no later than the ninth century, when evidence for 
their presence is widespread, especially at Kition,” and most likely they 
were an important factor well before. By then most of the rest of Cyprus 
was Hellenized, while most of the Eteocypriot inscriptions we have come 
from Amathus, which proclaimed its local identity in a bilingual Cypriot- 
Eteocypriot inscription as late as the fourth century Bcr.”» 

While it is clear that Greeks arrived in sufficient numbers and with 
sufficient prestige to impose their language on parts of the island, when 
they first started to Hellenize the island and whether their arrival left any 
mark on the archaeological record have been subjects of dispute. The 
conclusions of earlier scholars that there is clear evidence of the arrival 
of Greeks have been called into question and emphasis has been put on the 
continuity in material culture even in the face of obvious changes. The 
appearance of locally made LH (Myc) IIIC:1b ceramics, which used to be 
considered simply Mycenaean, are now considered to have more complex 
origins, although their Aegean influence is not denied, nor their connec- 
tion to the Sea Peoples.** Thus, while some archaeologists focus on the 


28 See Iacovou (2006: 325-6; 2008: 631) on continuity, including large-scale “politico-religious” 


public buildings that expressed political control over cult. Also see Steel (2004a: 188). The 

settlement of Enkomi eventually changed over to Salamis and that of Hala Sultan Tekke to 

Kition, because of the silting over of their harbors. 

See Steel (2004a: 188) on the disruptions at the end of LC II. 

Steel (2004a; 210), S. Sherratt (2003a). *? Deger-Jalkotzy (2002: 52-3, 66-70). 

Lipintski (2004: 42-6). Negbi (1992: 604-6) argues for Phoenician presence on the island in the 

twelfth century based on the Near Eastern-style temples at Enkomi and Kition. For later phases 

of Phoenician involvement in Cyprus see Lipinski (2004: 51-76). 

ne Egetmeyer (2009: 71-2; 88-90), Iacovou (2006: 321; 2008: 643), Lipinski (2004: 41-2). 

34 See Iacovou (2008) for a discussion of the Hellenization of Cyprus; Iacovou (2013: 607-12) on 
the LH IIIC:1b pottery in Cyprus. Most agree that there is little archaeological evidence for an 
influx of Greek-speakers at the end of the Late Bronze Age (Deger-Jalkotzy 1994: 16-20; 
Iacovou 2008: 631-2; contra V. Karageorghis 1990). But, for the view that Mycenaeans leaving 
Greece were indeed responsible for the destructions and changes in Cyprus, see, for example, 
Coldstream (1989a; 1998: 6-7), Iacovou (1999), V. Karageorghis (1994b). For a point of view 
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destructions and changes in material culture, according to others, “[t]he 
major innovation of the LC IIIA phase does not appear to be one of 
settlement but rather the associated cultural package - pottery, domestic 
architecture, weaponry and prestige symbolism.”*° 


Louise Steel summarizes the evidence thus: 


Cyprus seems to have undergone two major periods of upheaval, the first 
in the 12th century, after which Cypriot culture continued and flourished 
with very little overall change but with possible infiltration of new ethnic 
groups, and the second in the 11th century, which involved a fundamen- 
tal overhaul of the geopolitical and socio-economic structure of the 
island. The new society which emerged in the LC HIB-CG [Cypriot 
Geometric] I was largely characterized by warrior burials and what have 
been described as “Homeric” lifestyles.°° 


The new ethnic groups involved in the first discontinuity would have 
included - besides the Aegeans - Levantines and possibly Cilicians, while 
the second discontinuity can be fairly securely related to the arrival of the 
dialect of Greek that came to be Cypriot. It can be dated linguistically to 
after Arcado-Cypriot, a subgroup closely related to the dialect used in the 
Linear B documents, had differentiated itself and before the deposition in 
CG I (1050-1000 sce) of the iron spit at Palaepaphos, on which a certain 
Opheltas had his name inscribed in the distinctive Arcado-Cypriot geni- 
tive, O-pe-le-ta-u. Some time before the eleventh century, then, a dialect of 
Greek directly related to the later Cypriot dialect was sufficiently presti- 
gious to be fixed in a version of the local writing system.*” 


that focuses on continuities and hybridization, rather than migration, see Steel (2004a: 
187-206), Voskos and Knapp (2008), and Knapp (2008: 249-80), with a detailed discussion of 
the history of the scholarly debate. Also see Baurain (1997: 138-42) on the scholarly approaches 
to the Greek settlement of Cyprus. On the Sea Peoples see below, 313-15. 
35 Steel (2004a: 188). 3© Steel (2002: 111, refs. omitted). 
As Linear B uses the masculine a-stem genitive in unaltered-do, the Arcado-Cypriot change of 
word-final-o to-u is later than the codification of Linear B, but the uniformity of Linear B surely 
masks much linguistic diversity within second-millennium Greek. As a product of a scribal 
culture, Linear B did not necessarily reflect ongoing changes in the spoken language, thus we 
cannot categorically claim that the Arcado-Cypriot-au and other innovations that distinguish 
the subgroup date to later than the Linear B documents. See Deger-Jalkotzy (1994), reviewing 
the linguistic evidence. Iacovou (2003: 80) argues, “The survival, on the easternmost island of 
the Mediterranean, of a dialect that is considered the only direct descendant in historic times of 
Mycenaean Greek implies that its introduction took place before the development of the 
historic Greek dialects.” She stresses the archaic features of the language, which she ties to the 
maintenance of archaic cultural features. However, it is typical for archaisms to be preserved on 
the periphery. Secondly, many believe that the main divisions of the Greek dialects were already 
in place in the Late Bronze Age. Thirdly, Arcado-Cypriot is not a direct descendant of the Greek 


The arrival of the Greeks in Cyprus 


Maria Iacovou suggests that the Mycenaean qasireus’ involvement in 
bronze-working explains why Greek-speakers migrated to Cyprus at the 
end of the Bronze Age. “[T]he qa-si-re-u [was] the one local functionary 
who, on the evidence of his association with the ‘distribution of bronze’, 
could have gained intimate knowledge of the land from where the raw 
product was primarily imported.”** The success of Cyprus in maintaining 
economic prosperity during the transition to the Early Iron Age was due to 
its continued involvement with the metal trade as it transitioned from 
supplying copper for bronze to iron-working.*” At Cyprus the term basi- 
leus (pa-si-le-wo-se) was used to designate kings,"” while wanax and 
wanassa were used for members of the ruling family.*’ Iacovou has used 
these data to argue that the Greek-speakers who moved to Cyprus estab- 
lished their own administrative structures there. However, it may be that 
the Greeks did not introduce their own Mycenaean-derived administrative 
structures, but applied their own terminology to adopted Cypriot forms. 

Continued use of the Cypro-Minoan script until as late as the Cypriot 
Geometric I period, when it was used to inscribe Opheltas’ obelos,”* 
suggests that the indigenous administrative structures supporting kingship 
were maintained in Cyprus, since the chief function of writing in the Near 
East was administrative, although Markus Egetmeyer emphasizes that “the 
script was not restricted to the administrators or officials, ordinary people 
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were also able to write in the syllabary.”™” The continuity of Late Bronze 


Age social structures, whether originally indigenous or imported, allowed 
the courtly and temple settings to survive, in which professional 


dialect preserved in Linear B; it simply belongs to the same subgroup (Bartonék 2003: 463, 
481-2; Householder and Nagy 1972: 58-62). What we can glean from the close relationship 
between Arcado-Cypriot and Linear B is that Arcado-Cypriot comes from the same region as 
the Bronze Age dialect that was the basis for the codified language we call Linear B. No special 
relationship between Arcado-Cypriot and the palatial culture of Late Bronze Age Greece can be 
assumed. Deger-Jalkotzy discounts the objection that Linear B may not reflect the state of the 
Greek language at the time it was being written (but see the Appendix, 462, here), and 
distinguishes between an earlier arrival of Mycenaeans in the post-palatial period and the later 
arrival of speakers of the Cypriot dialect (after LC III Middle). Voskos and Knapp (2008: 674-5) 
and Knapp (2008: 283-4, 288-90) caution against reading too much into this artifact, which 
does not indicate Greek hegemony in eleventh-century Cyprus. 

Iacovou (2006: 327, her references omitted). 

Iacovou (2006: 327-30). Mazarakis Ainian (2006) also considers the control basileis had over 
metal-working to be the root of their power. On the importance of iron-working in Cyprus, see 
V. Karageorghis (1994b: 5-6). 

The first attestation of the term in Cyprus dates to the seventh century (Iacovou 2006: 319). 
Palaima (2006b: 54). ® Olivier (2013: 16-19). 

Egetmeyer (2009: 80). The likely ancestor of the Cypriot syllabaries was Cypro-Minoan. 
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Eteocypriot, if not Greek, singers and priests could maintain a high level of 
performance. 


Cultural continuity in Syro-Anatolia 


North Syria and the southeastern part of Anatolia also show obvious 
evidence of cultural continuity, even as we see mixing with newly arrived 
populations, including people ultimately from Greece who maintained a 
relationship with Greek-speakers in Cyprus, providing opportunities for 
the exchange of information between Cilicia and Cyprus.’ After the fall of 
the Mycenaean and Hittite empires in the early twelfth century, descend- 
ants of the Hittites and their Anatolian relatives continued to reside in 
northern Syria and southeastern and east central Anatolia, where monu- 
ments exhibit Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions and Neo-Hittite iconog- 
raphy. Some Hittite secundogenitures remained intact, in particular at the 
Neo-Hittite states of Malatya and Carchemish. J. D. Hawkins in fact 
suggests that the use of the title “Great King” by Kuzi-Teshshub (early to 
mid twelfth century Bce) of Carchemish, the son of Talmi-Teshshub, a 
direct descendant of Suppiluliuma I and Suppiluliuma ITs viceroy, shows 
that he had elevated himself from vassal king to continuator of the Hittite 
empire after it had crumbled in Anatolia proper. The Iron Age kings of 
Malatya also claimed Kuzi-Teshshub as ancestor.*” What had been the 
Hittite Lower Lands now fell between Phrygia to the northwest, and Que 
and Hilakku to the south. The region was divided up into a number of 
separate small kingdoms at first; they had developed into Tabal and Tyana 
by the time of Sargon II.*° The title “Great King, Hero” continued to be 
used through the second half of the eighth century, suggesting that the 
first-millennium kings there considered themselves to be legitimate heirs of 
the Hittite empire, as at Carchemish.*” 


* On the continuation of the Neo-Hittite states, their role in northern Syria, and their eventual 
demise, see Jasink (1994) and Bryce (2012). On continuity and change across the end of the 
Bronze Age in Syro-Anatolia, see Harmansah (2013: 15-71). On continuity and change in first- 
millennium Syro-Anatolian religious iconography, see Bonatz (2007b). On post-Hittite 
Anatolia generally, see Yakar (1993). On EIA Syria see the contributions in Bunnens (2000). 
Hawkins’ (2000) comprehensive work on the Iron Age Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions 
provides valuable discussion of their context, with reference to his more detailed earlier 
discussions. Hawkins (2002) provides a convenient synopsis of his current views. Also see 
references in Chapter 1, 7, n. 19. 

45 Hawkins (1995a). 4° See Bryce (2005: 353-4) and Hawkins (2000: 425-33). 

47 Hawkins (2000: 429-30). Also see Freu (2005). 
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Within Anatolia Luwian remained an important administrative lan- 
guage at Karatepe at the end of the eighth century BcE; at Tyana midway 
between the Kizil Irmak and the south coast, with inscriptions dating to 
approximately 725 Bc; and at Kululu in Tabal, a site to the southeast of 
the bend of the Kizil Irmak, which has yielded lead strips recording 
economic transactions in Hieroglyphic Luwian dated to the end of the 
eighth century BcE.** The economic records and letters on lead strips in 
Hieroglyphic Luwian from Kululu and Assur show that literacy in Hiero- 
glyphic Luwian existed over a wide area and was current at least through 
the late eighth century, overlapping with alphabetic writing.” Meanwhile, 
Phoenicians were settling on the eastern part of the coast of Cilicia by the 
ninth century and possibly as early as the eleventh century, with a particu- 
larly strong presence at Tarsus beginning ca. 850 BCE.” 

The inscriptional and iconographic evidence from eastern Anatolia and 
northern Syria after 1000 Bc reveals a multilingual, multicultural society 
of Phoenicians, Arameans, Assyrians, and Luwians. Bilingual Phoenician- 
Luwian inscriptions are found at Ivriz and Karatepe, while at Tyana both 
Hieroglyphic Luwian and Phoenician are attested; at Aleppo inscriptions 
in both Hieroglyphic Luwian and Aramaic are found; Sam’ al (modern 
Zincirli) mixed Neo-Hittite monumental sculpture with Phoenician and 
Aramaic inscriptions; and Incirli has provided a trilingual Hieroglyphic 
Luwian, Neo-Assyrian, and Phoenician inscription. Furthermore, in the 
ninth and eighth centuries BCE inscriptions in Aramaic appear at the 
behest of kings with Anatolian names. In fact, what the Greeks considered 
to be Phoenician culture overlaps to a large extent with what we call Neo- 
Hittite culture,’ an amalgamation of west Semitic traits, already evident in 
the Late Bronze Age texts from Ugarit, and the remains of the Hurro- 
Hittite culture exemplified by the texts from the libraries of Hattusa, as 
conditioned by its north Syrian milieu.” This area was called Hatti by the 


48 Hawkins (2000: 17-22, 425-33). * Hawkins (2000: 433). °° Lipitski (2004: 109-43). 

*? On the Greek use of “Phoenician” to designate residents of north Syria and eastern Turkey see 
Réllig (1992: 93-4). 

°? Carchemish has abundant attestations of Hieroglyphic Luwian. At Zincirli attestation of 
Hieroglyphic Luwian is confined to a single signet ring (Hawkins 2000: 20, 576; van Loon 
1990: 1). On interactions among Arameans, Phoenicians, Assyrians, and Neo-Hittites, see 
Dalley (2000), Greenfield (1998), Ikeda (1984), Lipintski (2000), Novak (2005), and Réllig 
(2000). On Hurro-Hittite religious beliefs in Neo-Hittite states see Trémouille (2006). On the 
mutual influence of Aramaic and Neo-Hittite religion in northern Syria see Hutter (1996). On 
the mix of Phoenician and Hieroglyphic Luwian in inscriptions of southeast Anatolia and north 
Syria, starting in the ninth century, see Lipiriski (1985) and Réllig (1992), who argues that 
Phoenician scribes could have transmitted Mesopotamian culture to eastern Anatolia. 
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Assyrians and is the home of the Hittites of the Hebrew Bible.’ Hiero- 
glyphic Luwian disappears from the record at the end of the eighth 
century, but Luwian names appear into the Achaemenid period (fourth 
century BCE). Thus, when the Euboeans traded at al-Mina in the eighth 
century,” they came into close contact with people whose culture was 
Neo-Hittite. One striking retention from the Bronze Age mentioned earlier 
is the story of the Storm-god fighting a sea-snake, as shown by the ca. 
ninth-century orthostat from Malatya depicting the combat (Fig. 11). 

Cilicia is divided by the Lamus River into Rough and Plain Cilicia.” 
Rough Cilicia, called Hilakku by the Assyrians, corresponds to the New 
Kingdom Tarhuntassa (Luwian ‘that of Tarhunt’). In the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century Muwattalli II had relocated the Hittite capital there; at 
that point the Hittites were focused squarely on the southeast as they 
fought with Egypt for north Syria.° His brother Hattusili III, after he 
usurped the throne from Muwattalli’s son Mursili Il/Urhi-Teshshub, 
installed his nephew, Mursili III’s brother Kurunta (Ulmi-Teshshub), in 
Tarhuntassa as the king of a vassal state, returning the Hittite capital to 
Hattusa. But, apparently Kurunta styled himself a Great King, as did other 
descendants of Mursili III during and after the fall of the Hittite empire. In 
particular, a certain Hartapu, “son of Mursili, Great King,” declares himself 
a Great King in inscriptions found on the border of Tarhuntassa and the 
later Tabal, as well as at Burunkaya, which is squarely in Tabal. However 
the political situation was viewed by the Hittite kings, it is clear that Rough 
Cilicia managed to separate itself from the Hittite empire as it crumbled, 
and it continued to function as a political entity after the empire collapsed, 
as did smaller administrative units in Tabal, providing some cultural 
continuity beyond the Late Bronze Age.” 


On the Neo-Assyrian use of the term “Hatti,” see Chapter 1, 7, with n. 19. 

54 On al-Mina see Chapter 11, 300, n. 129. 

On Early Iron Age Cilicia, see Casabonne (2004a: 21-89), Desideri and Jasink (1990) , Hawkins 
(2000: 38-45), Jasink and Bombardieri (2008), the articles collected in Jean, Dingol, and 
Durugoniil (2001), and Lane Fox (2009: 74-83). 

Bryce (2005: 230-3, 269-71) and Singer (2006a). The boundaries of Tarhuntassa are given in 
the Bronze Tablet Treaty: see Chapter 13, 334, n. 10. 

See Hawkins(1994) and van den Hout (2001), who suggest that Kurunta actually managed to 
take Hattusa for himself briefly, while Singer (1996) argues that Tarhuntassa had become a fully 
independent kingdom (but see the cogent objections of van den Hout 2001: 215-20). The 
dating of the relevant inscriptions of Hartapu, BuruNkKaya, KiziLpaG 1-3, and KarapaG 1-2, 
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are disputed, since the Kizildag inscriptions look older than the accompanying image, which 
appears to be of eighth-century date. An earlier date makes him contemporary with 
Suppiluliuma II or directly after. Possibly there was a second rebellion that was quelled by 
Suppiluliuma (Jasink 2001c), or Tarhuntassa really had become another kingdom, as suggested 
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Plain Cilicia, to the east of Rough Cilicia across the Lamus River, was 
first called Adaniya and then Kizzuwatna by the Hittites and Adaniya 
(ddny) in Ugaritic.”* At the end of the Middle Bronze Age Kizzuwatna 
was allied with the Hurrian Mitanni kingdom, but by the reign of 
Tudhaliya I/II it was fully incorporated into the Hittite kingdom.” An 
important area of cultural contact between Luwians, Hurrians, and Hittites 
in the Late Bronze Age, it controlled key routes inland across the Amanus 
and Taurus Mountains to the Anatolian plateau from the Mediterranean 
and north Syria, via the Cilician Gates, the Amanus Gates, and the Goksu, 
Seyhan, and Ceyhan Rivers. 

There is much evidence for religious continuity in Plain Cilicia. As 
elsewhere in Anatolia, second-millennium deities survived, albeit in altered 
form. Most notably, the Storm-god continued to be worshipped at Cor- 
ycus, the home of Zeus’ enemy Typhon,”” and the LAMMA-god Runzas 
was syncretized with Reshep, just as Reshep was syncretized with Apollo in 
Cyprus.°' 

LH IIIC:1b pottery and “Hellado-Cilician” or “‘Cilician painted wares’ of 
Cypriote type” appear in Cilicia after the collapse of the Hittite empire.°” 


by Singer. See Bryce (2005: 319-21, 351-3; 2012: 21-2, 28-30) and Hawkins (1992; 374: 
429-30) for Kurunta as Great King of Tarhuntassa and Hartapu as a member of the line of 
Mursili III, van den Hout (2001) for Kurunta as (briefly) Great King of Hattusa. For the 
inscribed image of Hartapu, see Chapter 14, 374. For the continued functioning of smaller 
centers now free of Hittite hegemony in southern Cappadocia, see Mora and d’Alfonso (2012). 
This process of devolving to regional centers may be compared to the Post-Palatial period in 
Greece. 

58 On the Hittite terms for Plain Cilicia, see Hawkins (2000: 38-40); Ugaritic: Bordreuil and 

Pardee (2004). 

See Beal (1986), Desideri and Jasink (1990: 51-109), Freu (2001), Jasink (2001a), Trémouille 

(2001), and Yakar (2001) on the early history of Kizzuwatna. As Beal (1986: 426) shows, 

Adaniya was subject to the Hittites in the time of Hattusili I, since he was able to cross it safely 

in his campaigns into north Syria. Subsequently, “Adaniya seems to have successfully revolted 

and become the independent country of Kizzuwatna in the dark days of Ammuna.” The 
information comes from the Telipinu Proclamation: CTH 19.11.A = KBo 3.1 ii 1-4 (translit. 

Hoffmann 1984: 26; trans. P. Goedegebuure in Chavalas 2006: 231). 

See Chapter 10, 255-6. For further discussion of religious continuity in Cilicia, see Lebrun 

(1992; 1998b; 2001). 

6! Tn KaRATEPE 1 §XL, 212 (translit. and trans. Hawkins 2000: 53) Runzas (cf. Hittite Kurunta) 
corresponds to Phoenician Phu/A 11, 10-11 (translit. and trans. W. Rollig in Cambel 1999: 
52-3): Reshep sprm ‘of Horned Animals(?)’. The epithet is so interpreted because the divinity is 
depicted standing on a gazelle (Lipifiski 1995: 183-4, 187) or sometimes a stag (Cornelius 1994: 
112-24). Karatepe provides the earliest attestation of Reshep in Phoenician (Lipinski 1995: 
187). The LAMMA-god also was equated with Reshep by scribes in Ugarit (Barré 1978; Lipinski 
1995: 179-80). See Kestemont (1986) on how second-millennium gods were reworked into 
their first-millennium counterparts at Karatepe. 

© The first term comes from French (2013: 480-1), the second from Goldman (1963: 93). 
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The pottery appears especially at Tarsus,°° which had been an important 
administrative center for the Hittites.°* In addition, excavations have 
revealed late Mycenaean pottery also at Soli and Kazanhi,” and more 
excavation in Cilicia is likely to increase the number of sites with evidence 
of Aegean connections. Their implications have certainly been a matter of 
debate. While Christopher Mee took the late Mycenaean pottery at Tarsus 
as evidence of Greek settlement, the site’s excavator, Hetty Goldman, 
focused on the evidence for complex interactions among multiple ethnic 
groups, pointing to the important role of Cyprus in mediating the 
interactions.°° The pottery does indicate that at the end of the Bronze 
Age some people with Aegean connections settled in Cilicia. These people 
seem to have quickly assimilated Anatolian culture and lost any archaeo- 
logically visible traces of “Greekness.”*’ They are often considered by 
modern scholars to be the Sea Peoples mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions 
as attacking the Near East from ships, who have been blamed for the fall of 


63 On the late Mycenaean pottery at Tarsus, besides the references below, see Yasur-Landau (2010: 
160-1, 337) and Mommsen, Mountjoy and Ozyar (2011), showing that the LH IIIC pottery is 
locally made and the Cypriot-style pottery is from Kouklia. See Vanschoonwinkel (1991: 321-2) 
for a nuanced discussion of the data, also Yakar (1993: 14-18). According to Strabo (14.5.12), 
Tarsus was founded by Argives led by Triptolemus, searching for Io. Nonnus Dion. 18.289-305 
mentions Heracles as founder. Late sources tell us that Perseus was the founder of Tarsus, as 
opposed to Triptolemus or Heracles, but this was probably to establish a connection with the 
Persians when Tarsus was under Achaemenid rule. See Casabonne and Marcinkowski (2004: 
155-61). According to Herodotus (6.54), in the fifth century the Persians explicitly rejected any 
kinship with the Greeks through Perseus, insisting that he was Assyrian. 

** On Tarsus in the Hittite period, see Beal (1986: 424-5), Yakar (2001: 39-40), Lebrun (2001: 

91-2). 

Soli has a pre-imperial phase and an imperial phase starting ca. 1400 Bcg. Ceramics 

characteristic of Hittite centers have been found there, along with a bulla and sealing with 

Anatolian names in Hieroglyphic Luwian (Yagi 2007). There is a small amount of LH IIIC 

pottery with Cypriot influence (Yagc1 2003). For the small amounts of late Mycenaean pottery 

at Kazanhi, see S. Sherratt and Crowel (1987), emphasizing relations with Cyprus. Jean (2003) 

emphasizes the possible evidence of destructions that could be connected to the advent of the 

Sea Peoples. Also see the recent survey by French (2013). 

Mee (1978: 150), Goldman (1963: 154-5). For other parallels among pottery and architecture at 

Tarsus, Cyprus, and Philistine settlements, see Kling (1984: 37-8) and Steel (2004a: 199). For a 

discussion of Greek and Cypriot influences in the area in the Early Iron Age, also see Jasink and 

Bombardieri (2008). 

However, some still argue that Greek-speakers did not settle in Cilicia at all at the end of the 

Bronze Age (Meyer 2011). In first-millennium Cilicia Luwian names are frequent, and some 

names might be of Hurrian origin. See Casabonne (2004b: 3), Goetze (1962), and Houwink ten 

Cate (1961: 190-2). There is no obvious evidence of Greek names among ordinary people, 

although Schmitz (2009a) attempts to analyze three personal names in a list from Tarsus tablet 

No. 7 (ca. 708-658 BcE) as Greek. It may be true that there was no effective colonization by 

Greeks, as also noted by Arslan (2003), but that does not mean that Greeks did not settle there 

(Gates 2010). 
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the Mycenaean palace culture and Ugarit, even the Hittite empire as a 
whole.** Certainly the Egyptians are referring to the archaeologically 
visible population movement of people with Aegean/Mycenaean traits into 
Cilicia and the Levant; those who settled in Syria and the Levant gave their 
name to the Philistines.°” 

Among the Sea Peoples were people called Ahhiyawans, a name used by 
the Hittites to refer to Mycenaeans they encountered in west Anatolia; the 
pharaoh Merneptah mentions the Aqajawasha (’A-q3-3-jj-w3-3-s3-3) as 
“the foreign people of the sea.” It has been suggested that the Ahhiyawans 
moved east from what became Ionia, where Hittite documents show us 
Ahhiyawans were active, if not all the way from mainland Greece.”’ Inscrip- 
tions from eighth-century Cilicia show Ahhiyawans moved there. In a 
bilingual Hieroglyphic Luwian-Phoenician inscription at Cinekoy a king 
Warikas describes himself as a descendant of Mopsus, and refers to his 
country with Phoenician ethnonym dnnym, which corresponds to Hiero- 
glyphic Luwian Hiyawanis (Hi-ya-wa/i[-ni-]sd), derived from Ahhiyawa via 
“an irregular change in a borrowed word,” as Ilya Yakubovich suggests.’* In 
addition, in the late eighth-century bilingual inscription from Karatepe, 
15 miles north of Cinekéy and probably a bit later than the Cinekoy 


°8 See Killebrew (2005: 230). 

© Killebrew (2005: 201-34), building on the work of earlier scholars, has shown that the 
Philistines were Aegean peoples with ties to Mycenaean culture. Yasur-Landau (2010: 114-20, 
163) has argued the Sea Peoples would have more conveniently traveled overland across Cilicia 
through the Cilician Gates into the Levant. Also see the articles collected in Killebrew and 
Lehmann (2013). 

On the relations between the Ahhiyawans and Hittites, see Chapter 13. The Aqajawasha: Libyan 
War Stele from Kom el-Ahmar (Menuf): KRI 4.4, §22 (trans. Kitchen 2003: 19); see Haider 
(1988: 49-50, 77), Lebrun and De Vos (2006: 49-50), and Jasink and Marino (2007: 410-11). 
Jasink and Marino believe that Late Bronze Age Ahhiyawa was in west Anatolia and the off- 
lying islands. They see the population movement as originating there, and not necessarily 
involving speakers of Greek. I agree that the Ahhiyawans who moved to Cilicia could have 
come from west Anatolia, but I think the evidence shows the dominant language spoken by 
them was Greek. For a discussion of Mycenaeans in Anatolia in the Late Bronze Age, see 
Chapter 13. 

Yakubovich (2010: 152, n. 93). Others have argued the loss of initial a was by regular Luwian 
aphaeresis. The aphaeresized form Hiyawa already appears in the second-millennium mentions 
of Ahhiyawans in two Akkadian letters at Ugarit (Fragments of Akkadian Letters: CTH 208 = RS 
94.2530, from Suppiluliuma II to Ammurapi, and 94.2523, from Benti-Sharruma to Ammurapi, 
translit. and trans. Beckman, Bryce, and Cline 2011: 254-62). See Lackenbacher and Malbran- 
Labat (2005: 230-40) and Singer (2006b) for discussions of the content and significance of the 
letters. Many have attempted to separate Hiyawa from Ahhiyawa, arguing that it is a place in 
Anatolia already attested in the Late Bronze Age (e.g., Hajnal 2003: 35-8, 40-2; 2011; Lane Fox 
2009: 218). See most recently Gander (2012: 282), who discusses the possibility of aphaeresis, 
then dismisses it; Oreshko (2013a) shows why it is an adequate explanation. On the supposed 
occurrence of ORUFiyawl[a in the MH Annals of Arnuwanda I (CTH 143.1.A = KUB 23.21 
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inscription, the Phoenician ethnonym, which is clearly based on the name of 
a city controlling Plain Cilicia, consistently corresponds to the Hieroglyphic 
Luwian ethnonym Abhiyawani- and geonym Ahiyawa-.’* Warikas has been 
linked with the historical figure Urikki of Que, known from tribute lists from 
the reign of Tiglath-Pileser (738/7-728 pcr). ’° The Assyrian term Que must 
be derived from Ahhiyawa/Hiyawa.”* 


Iatnana, Danuna, and the House of Mopsus 


The continued use of the term Hiyawa, although transferred to Cilicia, of 
itself strongly suggests some maintenance of an ethnic identity by the 
Aegean peoples who had settled there at the end of the Bronze Age. But, 
it is a complex question whether a shared identity among Greek-speakers 
could have served as a conduit of Cilician practices to Cyprus, which were 
subsequently passed farther west to Greece. The possibility is suggested by 
the fact that the Neo-Assyrian name for Cyprus is Iatnana ‘island of 
Danuna’,” while Danuna is a term that was applied to Plain Cilicia by 


obv. 6’, ed. Carruba 2008: 66, with discussion), see Yakubovich (2010: 151-2, n. 92). 1am 
unable to see the trace of any sign after the-ya in the photos posted on the Mainzer Photoarchiv 
(accessed via hethiter.net). As Oreshko points out, a placement of Hiyawa in Cilicia in the time 
of the letters makes little sense, because the letters discuss the fact that a Hiyawan is waiting in 
Lycia for a large shipment of metal ingots (so Singer 2006b) from Ugarit. A Cilician would have 
no need to wait next door in Lycia, while Mycenaeans clearly navigated along the coast of Lycia 
when engaged in the copper trade, cf. the Ulu Burun and Cape Gelidonya shipwrecks, both 
loaded with copper. See Bass (1967) and Pulak (1998; 2005). On the possibility of Mycenaeans 
aboard the Ulu Burun ship see especially Pulak (2005). 

te E.g., HL Karatepe 1 §11, 10, d-*429-wa/i-ni-i-sa(URBS); $11, 14, 4-*429-wa/i-ia(URBS) 
(translit. Hawkins 2000: 49); Phoen. Ph/A 1 2, 4, dnnym; geonym ’dn (translit. W. Réllig in 
Cambel 1999: 50). I follow Oreshko (2013a), who offers a new interpretation of the 
Hieroglyphic Luwian sign *429, which appears in the word a-*429-wa at Karatepe, 
corresponding to the Phoenician ’dn, and has been assumed to represent /dana/ to bring the 
Luwian word into alignment with the Phoenician: a-tana-wa. Oreshko argues that it is more 
plausible to assume that the sign in question represents /hiya/. The sequence /dana/or /tana/ is 
normally spelled ta-na, and it is more reasonable to assume that the geonym is the same as that 
attested in the Hieroglyphic Luwian version of the Cinekéy inscription: Hiyawa (there spelled 
hi-ya-wa/i-). 

73 No. 11.8', No. 14.11, No. 27.4, No. 32.3, No. 35 iii 8 (“Iran Stele”) No. 47 rev. 7’ (clay tablet with 
“Summary Inscription”) (transcript. and trans. Tadmor and Yamada 2011: 38, 46-7, 70, 77, 87, 
122). For discussions of the dating and various views on political context of the Cinekéy and 
Karatepe inscriptions see Bryce (2003a: 104), Hawkins (2000: 44-5), Lanfranchi (2005; 2007; 
2009), and Gander (2012: 294-7), the last arguing for dating Karatepe before Cinekéy. 

74 Lebrun and de Vos (2006: 47-50). 

if Knapp (2008: 343-4), Saporetti (1976: 88). The term was used by Sargon II and Esarhaddon. 


Iatnana, Danuna, and the House of Mopsus 


the late eighth century. There is some support from Greek legends about 
settlement in Cilicia and stories about the Danaids. But, before we discuss 
these, we must address how to interpret the terms Adana and Danuna, 
both of which could be connected to the Greek ethnonym Danaoi. This has 
been a problem that has exercised many a scholar over the years and is 
tangled up with the question of the significance of the Greek colonizing 
hero Mopsus. 

Rostislav Oreshko has recently proposed a new perspective on the 
problem, which results from his realization that in the Hieroglyphic 
Luwian version of the Karatepe inscription, which dates to some time 
between the mid eighth century and the early seventh century Bce,’° the 
reading of Adanawa is spurious. He thus keeps distinct the Adana/Adaniya 
originating in Cilicia, and the T/Dan-originating in Greece. When discuss- 
ing the terms, Oreshko, careful to separate geonyms from ethnonyms, 
argues that the Phoenician ethnonym dnnym should not be conflated with 
the Phoenician and Hieroglyphic Luwian geonyms *dn and Adana. He 
argues that the Phoenician ethnonym dnnym should be linked to the 
Egyptian term d3-jnjw-n3 /danuno/, /danono/, included by Ramses III in 
the alliance of his enemy, the Sea Peoples.’’ In turn d3-jnjw-n3 should be 
connected to the Egyptian term Tanaya, which was applied to parts of 
mainland Greece.’* This term is clearly connected to the Homeric Danaoi. 


”® The dating of the material from Karatepe is not as clear as one would like. The paleography of 
the Phoenician inscriptions place it between the second half of the eighth century and the 
beginning of the seventh century (Réllig in Cambel 1999: 79), and the sign values of the 
Hieroglyphic inscriptions are consistent with such a date (Hawkins 2000: 44). 

7” Danuna: D3-jnjw-n3, e.g., Campaign against the Sea Peoples: Medinet Habu, Pylon II 

Presentation Scene (KRI 5.8) §37.1 (trans. Kitchen 2008: 31). Of the four attestations in the 

inscriptions of Ramses III, the short form Danu appears in Sea People’s Campaign, Medinet 

Habu: Great Inscription of Year 8 (KRI 5.9) §40 (trans. Kitchen 2008: 34). See Oreshko 

(unpublished). The term Danuna that appears in an Akkadian letter in Amarna (EA 151.49-55, 

trans. Moran 1992: 238) cannot refer to Cilicia, because it has a king (Forlanini 2005: 111-12; 

Oreshko unpublished). Hawkins (2000: 39, n. 19) and Jasink (200 1a: 53-4) rightly disagree with 

the view represented by Forlanini (2005: 111-14) that this Danuna was in Syria, but the issue of 

the king, whom the letter speaks of as dead and succeeded by a son, cannot be explained away. 

Danuna appears in an Akkadian letter at Hattusa, unfortunately in a fragmentary context 

(Fragments of Akkadian Historical Texts: CTH 216 = KBo 28.25 rev. 7” translit. and trans. Edel 

1994: 84-5, No. 31). KhT considers KBo 28.24 to be indirectly joined to KBo 28.25 (translit. and 

trans. Edel 1994: 80-5, No. 30), but Oreshko discounts the join. 

The annals of Thutmose I (1504-1492 sce) record gifts brought by an envoy from a land tj-n3- 

jj-w ‘Tanaya’ across the “great green,” or Mediterranean Sea, including a silver jug made in the 

Keftiu (Cretan) style. Kelder (2010: 36); see Cline (1994: 114-16) for citations. The place names 

grouped under #j-13-jj-w in a list, either describing envoys from Greece or a voyage in the 

Aegean, at Kom el Hetan, the mortuary temple of Amenhotep III, indicate that it referred to a 

large part of the Peloponnese and Cythera. See Edel and Gérg (2005: 167-213) for discussion; 
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The similarities between the two terms Danuna/Danaoi and Adana 
could have encouraged a sense of connection between the two groups of 
people, one the Ahhiyawans in Greece or west Anatolia, the other Ahhiya- 
wans based in Cilicia. In addition, it is now possible to explain the mythical 
movements of king Danaus and his fifty daughters, descendants of the 
Argive cow-maiden Io, who supposedly returned to Argos from Egypt (one 
branch in her many-limbed family tree that connected Greece to the rest of 
the eastern Mediterranean), as refracting knowledge of a relationship 
between Greeks on the Greek mainland and in diaspora.”” 

Greek legend also preserved traces of this move in the myth of the seer 
Mopsus.”’ The first datable mention of the Anatolian Mopsus in Greek is 
by Callinus of Ephesus (fl. ca. 650 BcE) via Strabo (14.4.3) who indirectly 
mentions the competition between Calchas and Mopsus at Clarus and 
Mopsus’ subsequent colonizing activities in eastern Anatolia and Syria. 
Strabo (14.5.16) later states that Mopsus founded Mallus in Cilicia with the 
seer Amphilochus, then killed him in a duel. 

King Warikas’ name has been identified as Greek Rhakios (<Wrakios), 
the father of Mopsus in most versions of his myth.*' As for Mopsus, the 
name is attested both in Linear B documents (mo-go-so) and in the Middle 
Hittite Madduwatta Indictment (Muksus), unfortunately in a fragmentary 
context.** The former shows that Mopsus was a name used by Mycenaeans 


Cline and Stannish (2011), Kelder (2010: 37-9), Kitchen (2007: 9-10). Kelder does not attempt 
to address the significance of the similar term in Amenhotep’s list of Sea Peoples. The two terms 
differ in that the term d3-jnjw-n3 is extended with the suffix -nd, which is found in other Greek 
geonyms, apparently feminine adjectives used elliptically (e.g., with an understood gé or polis, 
such as Mukéné; see Oreshko unpublished). One can explain the difference by transmission 
through different linguistic intermediaries for the two terms, but what exactly the intermediary 
language was remains unclear. 
72 On whom, see Chapter 9, 215. According to Apollodorus (Bib. 3.1.1), the brother of Io’s 
descendant Europa, Cilix, settled in Cilicia after giving up on his search for his sister who had 
been abducted by Zeus, while Europa’s other brother Phoenix settled in Phoenicia. On the 
settlement of Tarsus by Argives in search of Io, see n. 63. 
For more on Mopsus, see Chapter 14, 382-6, 392-3. Before the publication of the Cinekoy 
inscription with its explicit mention of Hiyawa many doubted that a grain of truth lay behind 
the myth of Mopsus (Burkert 1992: 52-3; Scheer 1993: 153-272; Vanschoonwinkel 1990; 1991: 
314-30). Scholarship after its publication is more willing to accept there is some fact behind it 
(Casabonne 2004a: 74-7; Finkelberg 2005: 150-60; Lemaire 2006; Lopez-Ruiz 2009; 2010: 
38-43, Oettinger 2008). 
Rhacius is mentioned in the Epigonoi F 4 West and competes with Apollo as the father of 
Mopsus in various legends (Apollo as father of Mopsus: Apoll. Epit. 6.2-4, drawing on the 
Nostoi; Strabo 14.5.16). See Forlanini (1996a) and Jasink and Marino (2007: 408-9) on Rhacius/ 
Warikas. 
82 KN De 1381.B, PY Sa 774; CTH 147 = KUB 14.1 rev. 75 (translit. and trans. Beckman, Bryce, 
and Cline 2011: 94-5). 
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(although the name cannot be given a Greek etymology), the latter sup- 
ports a direct connection between the people active in Late Bronze Age 
western Anatolia and those that settled in Cilicia.*’ The connection was 
maintained by the continued use of the dynastic name Mopsus and was 
refracted in the myths that Mopsus migrated from Clarus to Cilicia. 

Let us return now to the significance of the Assyrian term Iatnana 
referring to Cyprus. The Semites lumped together a variety of people from 
Cyprus and the lands west of Syria under the rubric of “Ionian,” but there 
is no reason to assume they used it to refer exclusively to Greek-speakers.** 
A similarly vague designation could explain the broad use of Danuna in 
Neo-Assyrian texts. The term might refer to people who were once con- 
nected with Cilicia but not necessarily descended from Greek-speakers, or 
it could show that the Greek-speaking community at one point extended 
from Cilicia to Cyprus. The first analysis is supported by the general 
Cypriot influence on Early Iron Age pottery in Cilicia,” the latter analysis 
is supported by the Cypriot influence specifically on the LH HIC1:b pottery 
found in Cilicia. If either of these two alternatives is true, that suggests a 
flow of people between Cilicia and Cyprus and a desire for a shared 
identity that would have facilitated the transfer of Cilician-style perform- 
ances and regional Cilician motifs in the worship of gods that fit common 
divine archetypes, like Apollo/LAMMA, the Storm-god, or the goddess of 
sexuality. Although in the end the Greek-speakers were fully assimilated in 
Cilicia, even a narrow window of time in which this shared identity existed 
would have been sufficient to transmit storylines found at Hattusa to 
Greek-speakers in Cyprus. 

In Cyprus, the continuity in specific sites led to syncretisms with the 
original divinities associated with them, allowing for the preservation and 
reworking of their narratives, precursors to the Homeric Hymns, which 
were likely performed in festival settings. For example, Kourion was a 
home of Apollo, who, as noted earlier, was syncretized with the west 
Semitic god Reshep, even as a fourth-century statue from Tamassos pro- 
claimed some continuity of memory back to the Bronze Age with the 
epithet Apollo Alasiotas, i.e., Apollo of Alashiya.°° Meanwhile, the Cypriot 


83 As noted by Tekoglu and Lemaire (2000: 983-4). 

** The terms Yawan and Yaw(a)naya are so used by the Assyrians, especially Sargon II. See 
Casabonne (2004b), Kuhrt (2002), Rollinger (1997; 2007). 

85 See, for example, at Sirkeli, Kilise Tepe, Mersin, Kinet Héyiik (Ahrens et al. 2008, with further 

references). 

Reshep ‘althyts = Apollo a-la-si-o-ta-i: the Phoenician portion of the bilingual inscription is 

translated by N. Walls in Knapp (1996: 60), and the Greek by O. Masson (1983: 226-8). 
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horned Apollo might be compared to the Phoenician Reshep sprm ‘of 
Horned Animals(?)’ at Karatepe, who represents the Luwian LAMMA- 
god Runzas.”” 

Finally, in Cyprus, Salamis was the home of a Zeus with similarities to 
the Syro-Anatolian Storm-god,”* and Philip Schmitz has argued that the 
Storm-god at Karatepe had a Greek epithet, korunétérios (Phoen. krntrys) 
from Greek koruné ‘mace’, cf. korunétés (‘mace-warrior’) used by Homer 
(II. 7.9, 138).°° Schmitz points out that one type of Neo-Hittite depiction of 
the Storm-god of Aleppo (later tenth century BcE) shows him carrying, 
not the thunderbolt, but a mace. The mace (Hitt. ISpattala) was also a 
characteristic attribute of Teshshub of Aleppo in the second millennium at 
Hattusa and extends back to the third millennium elsewhere. At Yazilikaya 
Teshshub is depicted carrying his mace (Fig. 6); he stands on his bull facing 
Hebat on her feline.” If we accept the etymology, the use of the term 
indicates that Greek-speakers were well established in Cilicia and well 
assimilated to local religious practices involving the Storm-god.’’ The 
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As Rollig (2011: 127) notes; see above with n. 61, and on the Cypriot horned Apollo, see 
Chapter 10, 249. 

Yon (1980). Bulls, the animal associated with the Storm-god, remained important in Cypriot 
cult in the period after the collapse of the Near Eastern states (LC III) (Steel 2004a: 204). 

ee krntrys: Phu/A 11 19, 111 2-3, 4; Pho/B 6, 8; PhSt/C 111 16, 17, 19. The fact that the Hieroglyphic 
Luwian version of the passage in question does not include the epithet indicates that the 
conception could have been confined to the Greek-speakers (or Phoenicians, if we assume that 


88 


Phoenician was commonly spoken there), another sign that some Greek-speakers maintained a 

level of independence in their traditions after settling in Cilicia. 
°° Schmitz (2009b: 129-31). In fact, at Aleppo the epigraph DEUS.MATTEA should either be read 
“Divine Mace” (so Hawkins 201 1b: 40) or, as I would suggest, “God of the Mace.” See picture in 
Gonnella, Khayatta, and Kohlmeyer (2005: 99, fig. 138). See Bunnens (2006: 60-1, 79) and 
Chapter 10, 257, on the mace of the Storm-god of Aleppo; at Hattusa, see Popko (1998) and 
Archi (2009: 220.) The competing interpretation of krntrys, by K. L. Younger (2009), builds on 
a suggestion of Lipiriski (1995: 239-40). He connects the b'1 kr (Baal kr) of the Phoenician 
Cebelireis Dag inscription on the western edge of Rough Cilicia, mentioning a king named 
Wariyka (wryk) as a patron (ca. 625-600 BcE, ed. and trans. Mosca and Russell 1987), to the 
4Ky-ra attested at Ebla and the Kur(r)a found in the first millennium in cuneiform texts, as well 
as in west Semitic names, whom Lipinski considers to be a god of agriculture and the harvest. 
There is then no satisfactory suggestion for ntrys. Rollig (2011: 127-8) admits the Greek 
etymology is appealing, and that the statue of the Storm-god at Karatepe could have held a 
mace, but finds K. L. Younger more persuasive. 
In addition, the Phoenician-style nursing goddess in a Greek-style chiton, next to a palm tree, 
an image with roots in Egyptian iconography (R6llig 2011: 127), is easily associated with the 
Greek myth of the goddess Leto giving birth to Apollo, clinging to a palm tree on Delos. Also cf. 
the palm tree in the iconography of Artemis of Ephesus (S. P. Morris 2001b: 145, Fig. 7). She 
could be a goddess derived from the second-millennium Luwian goddess anni: massanassis, 
who was syncretized with Leto in fourth-century Lycia. Cf. the Lycian goddess éni mahanahi 
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‘mother of the gods’. Discussion in Bryce (1983). 


Contact between Greece and Cyprus 


story of Zeus and Typhon, with its connections to Cilicia and north Syria, 
could have been told in the cult of Zeus at Salamis, and it may be that the 
story of his son’s feat of slaying the Python also comes from a story that 
spread from Cyprus to the rest of Greece, although it is not impossible that 
it arrived in Greece directly from Cilicia.”” 


Contact between Greece and Cyprus in the Early Iron Age 


In the eleventh and tenth centuries Bcz, Cyprus and Euboea represented 
the two poles on either end of the Greek-speaking eastern Mediterranean, 
with convenient stopping points in Rhodes and Knossos,’ and the Levant 
representing the exotic east. Intense competitive emulation, both the cause 
and the result of similar social conditions and contact, explains similarities 
among the artifacts and practices attached to elite warrior graves in 
Lefkandi, Knossos, and Cyprus at this period, whose occupants were 
cremated and which contained many antique and imported goods.”* The 
shared values and practices were conducive to the spread of epic through- 
out the area via long-distance elite interactions articulated through guest- 
host relations involving occasions at which epic was performed. Further- 
more, in this period Cypriots gained the upper hand in their relations with 
the mainland. As Jan Crielaard points out with regard to the shared elite 
culture, “considering the Cypriot origin of a number of prestige goods in 
the Greek warrior tombs and the earlier use of iron in Cyprus, it seems that 
local Cypriot élites were dominant in these relationships and may have 
even acted as role models for the emergent aristocracies in Greece.””” Thus, 
we have a situation in which an Early Iron Age Cypriot elite, some portion 
of which spoke Greek, could have been instrumental in transmitting 
originally Near Eastern practices to their Greek-speaking brethren back 
in Greece. 


As suggested in Chapter 10, 256. 


See A. Sherratt and S. Sherratt (1991: 357-8) on how the trade route was shaped by geography 
and wind patterns. 

On relations between Cyprus and Lefkandi on the one hand and Knossos on the other see 
Coldstream (1998: 7-14), Mazarakis Ainian (2006: 194-5); on ancient Cypriot items in the 
burials at Knossos, with comparisons to Homer, see H. W. Catling (1984: 86-91), Coldstream 
(1989a). On such burials in eleventh- to tenth-century Cyprus and their relations with Crete 
and Euboea, see Crielaard (1998: 187-91), V. Karageorghis (2003: 340-3). 

Crielaard (1998: 191). 
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The conduit of information and objects was surely kept open in part 
because of a feeling of shared heritage among Greek-speakers, even as 
Cypriot Greeks were able to use their contacts with exotic locales farther 
east to their advantage. The maintenance of their Hellenic identity, at least 
in a qualified form, is manifested at the level of language by the lack of 
influence either from the Eteocypriot language(s) or from Phoenician.”° It 
was expressed at the mythical level by foundation myths claiming that 
Greek heroes after the Trojan War had founded Paphos, Salamis, Idalion, 
and Cypriot Soli.’’ Although the legends are not attested until the fifth 
century or later, well after “Homer,” and therefore cannot safely be taken 
into account in our analysis of how perceptions of ethnicity shaped the 
narrative tradition Homer inherited about the Trojan War, it is precisely in 
those areas, as Iacovou points out, that Greek was used as an adminis- 
trative language, as opposed to the use of Phoenician at Kition.”* 

Finally, the “Homeric” burials in Cyprus show an interest in the culture 
we find in epic: cremation, horse sacrifice, chariots, accoutrements of the 
warrior and of feasting and drinking. The valuable contents also show an 
interest in the exotic, with items from Assyria, Egypt, Anatolia, and 
Phoenicia. The earliest burials come from Salamis, starting in the eighth 
century and extending through the seventh;”” thus, they are too late for the 
kind of formative influence on Homer we are looking for. However, they 
support the claim that Cyprus could have had its own tradition of epic, 
competing and combining with Homer’s, that is now lost to us.'°° 


°© Tacovou (2006: 322). 

°7 On Greek foundation legends of Cyprus, see Vanschoonwinkel (1991: 293-312). 

°8 Tacovou (2006: 322), pace S. Sherratt (2003b: 234-7), who argues against the notion of a shared 
Greek identity. Most of the names of the ten regional kings of Iatnana whom Esarhaddon 
(680-669 BcE) boasts of conquering can be interpreted as Greek (No. 1, v 63-71, translit. and 
trans. Leichty 2011: 23, = Nineveh A); see Lipiniski (1991) with corrections of Radner 
(2010: 436). 

° Beer (1984), Karageorghis (2003: 347-8). The Cypriot burial ground in Skales contains 
unusually late examples of Mycenaean-style chamber tombs with dromoi (Coldstream 1989b). 
On Skales also see Knapp (2008: 289-90), assuming a Greek identity. 

10 It is less likely that Phoenician poets transferred motifs and plot lines found in hexametric 

poetry directly to the Greek mainland or Crete at the beginning of the Iron Age, for there are 

almost no Phoenician colonies in the Aegean through the Archaic period, a fact working 

against M. L. West’s (1988: 171) suggestion that “bilingual poets, probably easterners ... had 

settled in Greece and learned to compose epic in the Greek manner.” See Lipinski (2004: 

145-88) on Phoenician colonization in Greek territory. The earliest was in Crete at Kommos at 

the end of the tenth century, where there appears to have been established a Phoenician-style 

shrine for Ashtarte/Aphrodite (Lipiniski 2004: 180; S. P. Morris 1992a: 155). Temple 

B (800-600 sce) is the one with the three pillars in the style of a Phoenician temple (J. 

W. Shaw in J. W. and M. C. Shaw 2000: 20-1). Temple A (1020-800 sce) is a small shrine 


Cypriot epics about Aphrodite? 


Cypriot epics about Aphrodite? 


Cyprus was probably the avenue of transmission for the specific parallels 
between Greek and Near Eastern epic involving Aphrodite. The Greek 
Aphrodite began to develop into the form in which we know her on Early 
Iron Age Cyprus, when Greek-speaking migrants to Cyprus at the end of 
the Late Bronze Age came into contact with a goddess at Paphos.'’' The 
goddess of sexuality brought by the Greeks would have been an amalgam- 
ation of an Indo-European and an indigenous Greek goddess.'’* The 
Cypriot goddess she was syncretized with had already been blended with 
a Near Eastern goddess of sexuality, possibly a local version of Ishtar (or 
Ishhara) from Alalakh.'°° The later Greeks were well aware of Aphrodite’s 


underneath. I follow the dating of J. W. Shaw in J. W. and M. C. Shaw (2000: 1, 8-9, 14). On 
the putative temple for Ashtarte on Cythera as lying behind her epithet Cythereia, see M. L. 
West (1997a: 56-7). Budin (2003: 69-72) is skeptical of arguments for a Phoenician presence, 
and Lipiriski (2004: 177) does not believe the legends concerning the early foundation of a 
temple for Aphrodite at Cythera by Phoenicians (Hdt. 1.105, Paus. 3.21.1), which are followed 
by S. P. Morris (1992a: 135). Breitenberger (2007: 8-13) accepts that Phoenicians established 
Ashtarte’s cult on Cythera. On her epithet Kuthereia, see n. 110 below. 

See Budin (2003) for a study of the origin of Aphrodite that is well-informed on the Cypriot 
and Syrian archaeological evidence; also Budin (2002), J. and V. Karageorghis (2002), Serwint 
(2002), and Webb (2003). Penglase (1994: 159-79) discusses the Near Eastern origin of 
Aphrodite and Near Eastern elements in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite. 

Aphrodite’s connection with the Indo-European Dawn-goddess is indicated by the parallel 
myths of Eos (‘dawn’) and Aphrodite seizing human lovers and the descriptions of the Vedic 
dawn goddess Ushas as a beautiful and smilingly seductive young woman that match those of 
Aphrodite (Nagy 1990a: 223-62; also see Janda 2005: 331-4), while the association between 
Aphrodite and birds (Pirenne-Delforge 1994: 415-17) can be traced back to pre-Mycenaean 
Greece. The connection between birds and sexuality is obvious in Neolithic statuettes from 
Europe (Gimbutas 1982: 112-50; 1991: 230-6), and the Minoan “Dove Goddess” seems to 
draw on this association. See most recently Moss (2005: 62-3, with earlier references). On 
evidence for dove-goddesses or bird-goddesses see further Moss (2005: 153-4, 158, 195-6) and 
Marinatos (1993: 156). On the association of Shawushka of Nineveh with doves (Hurr. 
zinzapu), see Beckman (1998: 6), Haas (1979: 400), and Wegner (1995: 16). On the syncretism 
of Ishtar with Shawushka and Anatolian Anzili, see Chapter 2, 26. 

The closest comparanda to the LC II (1450-1200 sce) bird-faced figurines are found in 
Alalakh, where contact with Cyprus is indicated by an abundance of wine service items from 
Cyprus in Alalakh vi and v (sixteenth-early fifteenth century BcE according to the preliminary 
dating of Mullins 2010: 61-3). On the LC II figurines, see Budin (2003: 141-3). On Alalakh see 
Budin (2003: 202-6), arguing that the ISTAR of Level vi was Ishhara, relying on Prechel 
(1996: 41-4, 68-70). (Also see Chapter 5, 115, n. 10.) The goddess is more explicitly attested in 
the texts from Level rv. On Cypriot ceramics starting in Level v1, see Kozal (2010), and on the 
Cypriot ware at Alalakh see Bergoffen (2005). On contact between Alashiya and Alalakh rv see 
Knapp (2008: 307-8, 318-19). Two Alalakh vi ration texts mention a man from Alashiya (see 
Zeeb 2001: 69). According to Budin (2004) the identification of Aphrodite with Ashtarte only 
occurred on Cyprus after the Phoenicians established themselves there (ninth century), 
building a temple for Ashtarte in Kition. By then she had become “Queen of Heaven,” 
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supralocal character, Sappho invoking her in the late seventh century to 
come to Lesbos from her homes in Crete, Cyprus, Cnidos, Palermo, and 
Syria.'°* 

Palaepaphos, a site with strong continuity, has a particularly old temple 
of Aphrodite that can be traced back to the Late Bronze Age, when it was 
of the Near Eastern type, an open court with a small adyton.'”” In the 
temple was an imported baetyl stone, typical of Syro-Anatolian cult 
practice, as reported by Tacitus (Hist. 2.3).'°° According to the Roman 
historian, “ancient memory” (vetus memoria) tells that Paphos was 
founded by a certain king Aérias; the more recent story says the temple 
was consecrated by Cinyras, and the goddess arrived there after being 
born from the sea. The Cinyrades were her priests, and the king of 
Paphos was a priest-king in the Near Eastern mold, although whether 
this was a holdover from the Late Bronze age or an innovation brought 
by the Phoenicians we cannot say.'°’ Yet another tradition names the 
Argive Agapenor as the founder of Paphos. Pausanias (8.5.2) says that he 
founded the city and Aphrodite’s temple after being diverted on his 
return from Troy by a storm. Before that, he says, she was worshipped 
by the natives at Cypriot Golgoi.'°* If we are willing to push back into the 
ninth century the competing claims between separate ethnic groups about 
a shared legendary past, then we can suggest that they were instantiated 
in competing epics in Greek, Eteocypriot, and/or Phoenician deploying 
the figure of Aphrodite. 

More than one scholar has suggested there was a (Greek) Cypriot 
tradition of epic, possibly with a particular emphasis on Aphrodite, and 
they have noted clear Near Eastern influence on the scenes that would 
belong to this putative tradition.'°’ The hypothesis is all the more believ- 
able when we recall that Cinyras’ name comes from the west Semitic word 
for lyre, an instrument that was divinized at Ugarit. He was not only the 
founder of her temple at Paphos, but also her lover and the father of 


matching Aphrodite’s epithet Ouranid. Indeed, Herodotus (1.105.2-3) mentions a temple of 
“Heavenly Aphrodite” in Ashkelon as the oldest of the goddess’ shrines. According to him, 
“the shrine in Cyprus is from there, as the Cypriots themselves say, and the Phoenicians who 
founded the one in Cythera were from this part of Syria.” 

104 Sappho FF 2, 35 Lobel-Page, T 47 (ed. and trans. D. A. Campbell 1987: 40-1) = Men. Rh. 

334.31-2 Spengel. 

V. Karageorghis (1983: 370) and Maier (1999). On the long history of worship of a goddess at 

Paphos see J. and V. Karageorghis (2002). 

Webb (2003: 18), J. and V. Karageorghis (2002: 274). On baetyls as a Syro-Anatolian cult item, 

see Chapter 10, 242, with n. 114. 

107 Maier (1989). 108 ‘See J. and V. Karageorghis (2002: 273-4). 109 Richardson (1989). 
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Cypriot epics about Aphrodite? 


Adonis.''° Thus, the figure of Aphrodite, like that of Zeus and Apollo, can 
be cited as a vector for transmission of Near Eastern epic traditions to the 
Greeks via Cyprus. There are three examples that are brought forward: the 
fight between Aphrodite and Diomedes in the Iliad, the opening lines of 
the Cypria, and dressing scenes involving Aphrodite. This last example, 
when more closely examined, offers a chance to trace a complex path of 
transfer and reworking of a Near Eastern narrative motif that includes 
Lesbos and the Troad. 

The fight in Iliad 5 between Diomedes and Aphrodite, who is referred to 
in Homer here and only here as Cypris, is the best example of a Near- 
Eastern-derived epic episode attached to Aphrodite in the Homeric trad- 
ition. It has obvious links with both Anat’s fight with Danel and Ishtar’s 
with Gilgamesh. In Tablet v1 of the Standard Babylonian version of the 
Epic of Gilgamesh, Ishtar takes notice of the hero after his great victory 
against Huwawa, the guardian of the Cedar Forest, and she propositions 
him. He insultingly spurns her, reciting a litany of the men she has seduced 
and destroyed, and she rushes back to heaven and demands that she be 
avenged from her father An (‘Heaven’) and mother Antu (“Mrs. Heaven’), 
who allow her to loose the Bull of Heaven on Gilgamesh’s land.''' The 
episode, apparently very popular, was transferred to Anat in Ugaritic epic 
and reshaped to conform to the personality of the impetuous young 
goddess of war and hunting. When the hero Aghat refuses her demand 
for his bow, she rushes to her father El (‘God’) and threatens to bash his 
head in if he does not get the bow for her.''* In Greek epic, the episode 
became even more embarrassing for Aphrodite, most of whose instanti- 
ations had lost Ishtar’s privilege of governing the violent passions of war. 
When insulted by a mortal, no threats or retribution for her. After Aphro- 
dite confronts Diomedes who is menacing her son Aeneas on the 


™ On Cinyras in Homeric sources, see M. L. West (1997a: 628-9). He becomes the father of 
Adonis in later sources (Ov. Met. 10.270-502, Apollod. Bib. 3.18.2). Cinyras was partially 
syncretized with the west Semitic craftsman god Kothar, still kept separate at Ugarit, whose 
name lies behind the Greek term kitharis/kithara ‘lyre’ (Franklin 2006; forthcoming). In fact, 
Aphrodite’s epithet Kuthereia is best explained as built off of Kothar’s name, “She of Kothar,” 
or Kothar’s consort. Later, as is typical of the Greeks, the epithet is given a geographical 
meaning, and is associated with her flourishing cult on the island of Kuthéra to express the 
Greek understanding of the relationship between local and supralocal manifestations of the 
goddess of sexuality (M. L. West 1997a: 56-7). 
The sequence is substantially unchanged from the Sumerian lay Gilgamesh and the Bull of 
Heaven (trans. ETCSL t.1.8.1.2). 
12 Aghat: KTU 1.17 vi 8-1.19 i 19, trans. N. Wyatt (2002: 271-94), and see his discussion at 
pp. 275-6, n. 116, with earlier references. On Anat see Selz (2000: 35-7). 
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battlefield, the hero insults and wounds her, sending her crying back to 
Zeus (‘Sky’) and Dione (“Mrs. Sky’), while Athena and Hera laugh at her, 
and Zeus gently scolds, “Not to you, my child, have been given the deeds of 
war, but, you, follow after the lovely deeds of marriage; all these things will 
be a concern for rushing Ares and Athena” (5.428-30). The poet thus 
draws attention to the change in her personality and the transfer of her 
powers to Athena and Ares. 

The parallels among these three passages from the Epic of Gilgamesh, 
the Iliad, and the Ugaritic Aqhat have long been discussed, but primarily 
as a literary phenomenon, the product of poets.''’ The scene of Aphro- 
dite complaining to her parents while Athena and Hera laugh at her was 
one of the Iliadic scenes with Near Eastern parallels about which Martin 
West claimed, “There is a freshness and vividness about all this as it 
appears in the Iliad which suggests that it is comparatively modern 
material”; “we must surely postulate poets educated in the Levant who 
subsequently became Hellenized and practiced in Greece.”''* It is of 
course dangerous to apply our own standards to Homeric poetry in order 
to make an argument for the late date of transmission of the motif in 
question. And, on analogy with my scenario for transmission from 
Hurrian to Hittite for narrative song, I would slightly reframe West’s last 
statement to say that one or more bilingual poets able to perform in the 
formulary systems of the poetic language of both Greek and Eteocypriot 
or Phoenician, or perhaps another Near Eastern language, were respon- 
sible for the transfer. 

In addition, some scholars have suggested that we can see evidence for a 
local Cypriot epic tradition in the lost Cypria, which contains at least one 
Near-Eastern-derived motif.'’” Our primary source for the epic is a sum- 
mary by Proclus from his Chrestomathy.''° Its authorship was disputed, 
but one claimant was Stasinus of Cyprus, who was sometimes considered 
to be the son-in-law of Homer.''’ According to Proclus’ summary, it told 
of the origin of the Trojan War, which included how Aphrodite bribed 
Paris to choose her as the most beautiful of the goddesses, promising him 


"3 Burkert (1992: 96-9), M. L. West (1997a: 361-2). "4 M. L. West (1988: 170, 171). 
° Burkert (1992: 100-4; 2004: 37-40), focusing on Cyprus “under Assyrian sovereignty,” M. L. 
West (1997a: 480-2). 

"6 Provided in M. L. West (2003: 66-81). See Burgess (2001: 17). 

47 See the testimonia collected in M. L. West (2003: 64-7). Herodotus (1.117) denied Homer’s 
authorship, showing that in the fifth century the Cypria was attributed to Homer, but already 
disputed. Athenaeus cites Stasinus, “or whatever his name,” as the author (8.334b), but later 
mentions either Hegesias or Stasinus (15.682e). 


Cypriot epics about Aphrodite? 


Helen.''* It opened with a blatantly Near Eastern motif, quoted in the 
opening of this chapter, the relief of earth’s suffering by reducing the human 
While the Cypria itself must 
have come into being after the master narrative of the Trojan War had 


population, which is found in Atrahasis. 


become the framework to which all early Greek history had to be attached, it 
is not impossible that it contained elements that drew on local Cypriot 
myths, which had been given new life by being attached to the Trojan War. 

The final scene from hexametric poetry involving Aphrodite that has a 
Near Eastern parallel is the dressing type scene found in the Cypria, the 
Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, and the Iliad. It seems, at least, to appear in 
the Cypria. Athenaeus (682df) quotes a passage from the Cypria describing 
Aphrodite being dressed in clothing made by the Graces and the Seasons 
(Horai), which are scented with all manner of flowers (F 5 West). Then, 
her divine attendants ornament themselves with garlands and perform in a 


» « 


chorus with “smile-loving,” “golden” Aphrodite “on the many-streamed 
mountain Ida” (F 6 West), which is where the action of the Homeric Hymn 
to Aphrodite takes place.'~° 

The Hymn to Aphrodite, which tells in some detail the conception of 
Aeneas, also contains such a scene.'*’ Struck with desire for Anchises at 
Zeus’ instigation, the goddess goes to Paphos to be dressed and don her 
golden ornaments, then hurries back to Troy and Mt. Ida (58-69). In the 
Iliad (14.153-15.219) the episode in which Hera seduces Zeus also occurs 
on Mt. Ida. Hera’s dressing has clear parallels with the type scene in the 
Hymn to Aphrodite, and then she asks Aphrodite for her magical girdle 
(14.166-221).'** All these scenes parallel Sumerian descriptions of how 
Inanna is dressed when she goes to meet her bridegroom.'*? The Homeric 
hymn shows the most details of the Mesopotamian traditions about Ishtar/ 
Inanna: besides the elaborate dressing of the Mesopotamian goddess, it 


"8 Burgess (2001: 135-40) argues that the Cypria could have told the entire story of the Trojan 


War, then was edited down to fit into the Trojan cycle. 
"9 Cypria F 1 West, see Burkert (1992: 100-6), Marks (2002: 19), and M. L. West (1997a: 480-2). 
See Chapter 6, 138, on the motif in Atrahasis. 
F 7 West, which describes her jeweled necklace, may be part of a dressing scene. Compare the 
dressing scene in the Song of Ullikummi, in which Anzili is ornamented with golden baubles 
(CTH 345.1.2.A = KBo 26.64 + KUB 36.12 ii 5’-12’, translit. E. Rieken et al. 2009ff; trans. 
M. Bachvarova in Lopez-Ruiz 2013: 158). 
121 Faulkner (2008: 18-22), with a full range of parallels, Penglase (1994: 165-76), M. L. West 
(1997a: 203-5). The story is alluded to in the catalog of Trojan allies: Aeneas is described as 
born from Aphrodite, who bedded the mortal Anchises in the folds of Mt. Ida (JI. 2.819-21). 
Burkert (1992: 88-91) discusses the Deception of Zeus episode in the Iliad, including other 
possible evidence for Near Eastern influence, as does M. L. West (1997a: 382-5). 
23 Burkert (1992: 91-4), Richardson (1989: 126), M. L. West (1997a: 382). 
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also includes the feigned innocence of Inanna and the dangers that a 
goddess’ attention holds for a mortal man. 

Dating to some time in the seventh century, the Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite was probably composed in northwest Anatolia. It is hard to 
avoid the conclusion that, like the mention of the survival of Aeneas’ 
lineage beyond the Trojan War in the Iliad, the hymn was intended to 


flatter a clan of Aeneidae, who participated in a rivalry among local royal 


dynasties that claimed descent either from Aeneas or from Hector.'~* 


However, Phrygian influence on the story of Aphrodite’s seduction of 
Anchises has been also suggested, for Mt. Ida was the home of the Idaean 
Magna Mater. Aphrodite presents herself as a Phrygian who can also speak 
“Trojan” (113-16). As Andrew Faulkner notes, this fits with a place of 
composition where such bilingualism was prevalent.'*’ If Aphrodite cor- 
responds to the Phrygian Magna Mater or Kubaba, Anchises would be 
substituting for the young god with which Cybele was frequently paired.'*° 
For the Phrygians the Idaean Mother was the Mother of Midas.'*’ Thus, 
the frame of the story explaining the birth of Aeneas, in which the 
seduction was embedded, could have had a Phrygian source intended to 
provide a divine origin for the Phrygian dynasty. If so, we can postulate a 
competing use of the same storyline, grounded in local mythology, by a 
Greek-identified dynasty, which would explain the fact that the storyline 


124 Faulkner (2008: 4-10). On the continuance of Aeneas’ family, see Chapter 15, 410, 412. 

125 Faulkner (2008: 47-50) on the issues of dating and location. 

6 On the Idaean Mother see Munn (2006: 73). On the relationship between Aphrodite and 
Kubaba see Munn (2006: 114-20). Berndt-Erséz (2004; 2006: 162-4) suggests that the 
Phrygian “Young Male God,” associated with the bull, was assimilated to the Anatolian Storm- 
god and then to Zeus. A strong Syro-Anatolian component can be detected in the Phrygian 
Matar Kubeleya, known to the Greeks as Cybele (Bryce 2005: 353-4). The relationship 
between Kubaba and Cybele has been much disputed. Roller (1994; 1999) denies any 
important connection between the two beyond the iconographic, while Hutter (2006), Laroche 
(1960) and Munn (2006: 120-5) consider them to be more or less closely related. Munn (2008: 
161) has provided a neat solution to the problem: Kubeleya is a Phrygian adjective built from 
an adjective in-li, the standard way to form the genitival adjective in Lydian, a sequence of 
derivations that marks the syncretism of the Syrian goddess first with an Anatolian goddess, 
and then with a Phrygian divinity. “Matar Kubeleya in the Phrygian inscriptions therefore 
designates ‘the Mother of the place of Kubaba’, or ‘the Mother who is identified with the place 
of Kubaba’.” On how the figure of Matar Kubeleya shows that religious practices attested at 
Bronze Age Hattusa continued into the Classical period in Phrygia, see Hutter (2006), Popko 
(1995: 187-91), Roller (1999: 42-4), and references in Chapter 10, 234, n. 81. Perhaps the 
contribution of Kubaba to the Anatolian deity of wild spaces and wild animals was the ability 
to confer kingship, paradoxically the ultimate mark of civilized order. See Munn (2006) for a 
full discussion of these themes. 

7 Munn (2006: 79-88), Hyg. Fab. 191.1, 279.6. It was Midas, Berndt-Erséz (2006: 209-11) 
suggests, who made Matar Kubeleya the chief deity of the Phrygians. 


Conclusion 


ended up recorded as a Greek Homeric hymn, and we might argue that a 
poet able to perform in both Phrygian and Greek was originally responsible 
for the amalgamation of the two plot lines, although in fact it would have been 
sufficient for a Greek poet to simply know of the hero’s-birth plot line. We 
have no Phrygian hymns to the gods, so we have no means of arguing either 
position further. Finally, the close parallels in phraseology with Lesbian poetry 
“are substantial enough to suggest that the poet of Aphr. was in contact with a 
body of poetry which was also available to Sappho and Alcaeus.”’** In this 
light, the poet’s vantage point on the topography of the Troad with regard to 
the seduction scene in the Iliad (14.282-93) is interesting, because the view 
towards Mt. Ida must be from Methymna on Lesbos, perhaps supporting the 
notions that the Greek version of the seduction scene originated in Aeolian 
Lesbos and that the Iliadic scene is a remnant of an Aeolian epic tradition 
about Hera, who was worshipped at Lesbos as the “Aeolian goddess,” where 
she oversaw beauty contests in her sanctuary and absorbed elements of the 
Near Eastern goddess of sexuality.'*” 

This dressing/seduction motif is unusual in that we can follow its trajec- 
tory in some detail: it came to Cyprus, ultimately from Mesopotamia, 
probably by way of a west Semitic tradition from north Syria; then it moved 
on to Lesbos. When the Aeolian storyline moved from the island to the coast 
of western Anatolia, it was merged with another version, which already 
existed in west Anatolia, that was attached to an Anatolian divinity, Phry- 
gian Cybele, who was not a highly sexual goddess, but more of a maternal 
fertility goddess. That is, she was associated with procreation, rather than 
the intimacies of the sexual act. Phrygians and Greeks may have used 
competing versions of the birth story to legitimize local dynasties. This is 
how the Phrygian frame of the birth story was added to the Aeolic core of the 
seduction scene. As with the Odyssey, we can distinguish two phases of Near 
Eastern influence, one via Cyprus, the other within Anatolia. 


Conclusion 


One possible route along which narrative songs moved to Cyprus was via 
Cilicia, another surely was from Syria and the Levant, while the route from 


128 Faulkner (2008: 47). 

129 See Nagy (2010:182-3) on the vantage point, arguing the scene originates in an Aeolian Iliad. 
Hera is the “Aeolian goddess” in Alc. F 129.6 Lobel-Page; Alc. F 130B.17-20 Lobel-Page 
mentions the ritual ololugé in a beauty contest; = A ad Il. 9.129 and D ad Il. 9.129-30 mention 
a (beauty) contest among the Lesbians in the precinct of Hera (Nagy 2010: 237). 
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Cyprus to Euboea must have been one of the paths by which elements of 
Near Eastern narrative poetry spread to mainland Greece. But, in both the 
° and Cyprus 
remains distant, a faraway place that Menelaus visits on his return voyage 
from Troy.'*' It is western Anatolia where the action of the Iliad takes 


Iliad and the Odyssey Cilicia barely warrants a mention,'” 


2 


place, where Homer is purported to originate,'°* and where the Ionic 
dialect, an important component of the Homeric dialect, was spoken. 
Homer has good knowledge of Anatolian customs,'*’ and he seems to 
have visited the ruins of Troy.'** It is in this milieu that the epic story of 
the fall of Troy achieved such prominence in the cultural memory of the 
Greeks (and Anatolians) and was able to reach such an acme of poetic 
perfection. Therefore, in the final chapters I turn to a close examination of 


the Anatolian context of the Iliad. 


8° The “Cilicians” only appear twice in the Iliad; they are important enough to be the people of 


Hector’s wife, Andromache (6.397, 415), but it appears that this Cilicia is situated in west 
Anatolia (see Chapter 15, 411, n. 62). 

Od. 4.81-5. Odysseus, lying to Antinous in his own house, claims he was given as a slave to a 
king of Cyprus after having been captured in Egypt (Od. 17.415-44). In the Iliad Cyprus is 


13 


only directly mentioned once, as the home of king Cinyras, who sent Agamemnon a guest-gift 
of a beautifully worked breast plate “for (even) as far as Cyprus reached the great glory (kleos) 
of the expedition to Troy” (JI. 11.19-28, see Richardson 1989: 124). 

Homer is placed in Smyrna and/or Chios in the earliest citations (Simonides F 8.1 West, Pi. 
F 264; see further Chapter 15, 412, n. 66), the latter the home of the Homeridae (hHAp 172). 
See Ruijgh (1995: 16-17) on Homer’s Ionic origins. See Graziosi (2002) for the ancient view of 
Homer’s birthplace and date. On Homer as a construct, see Chapters 3, 63, n. 32; 10, 239-40; 
15, 396-7. 

133 See Kirk (1985: 5-6), Starke (1997: 460-6), and Watkins (1986; 2000a). 

134 See Chapter 14, 370-1. 
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Thus speaks My Sun, Muwattalli, king, Grea[t King of the la]nd of 


Mursili, Great King, hero: 


In the old days, when Lab[arna], the father of my fathers, conquered all 
[the lands of Arzawa and] the land of Wilu[sa and] enslaved [them], the 
land of Arzawa rebelled from it, [but] from whatever [king] the land of 
Willusa] defected, since the matter is long ago, [I do] n[ot know]. Even if 
the land of Wilusa [defec]ted [from] the land of Ha[tti], despite being far 
away, (the people of Wilusa) were on friendly terms to the kings of the 
land of Hatti, just as they were before, and [messengers] visited [them]. 
Treaty between Muwattalli II and Alaksandu of Wilusa‘ 


Introduction 


In the previous chapters I have made arguments explaining why and how 
Near Eastern storylines about theogonies, the goddess of sexuality, and 
long-distance travel made their way to Greek epic from Cyprus and north 
Syria in the Early Iron Age. I also suggested there is some evidence for 
contact within Anatolia shaping a relatively late stage in the development 
of the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite and the Odyssey. I now turn to the Iliad, 
a story set in Anatolia with multiple Near Eastern antecedents, all of which 
can be found at Hattusa. There is no reason to separate the locus of 
transmission of the Near Eastern storylines about the destruction of a 
fabled city to the Iliad from the locus of the action and every reason to 
contend that the places are the same.” In addition, I argue that the content 
motivated the borrowing of the Near Eastern storyline. When the Greeks 
learned of it, the story was not simply about the sack of a city in general, 
but specifically about the sack of Troy. 


! CTH 76.B = KUB 21.5 i 1-9, filled in with G = KUB 21.2 + KUB 48.95 i 1-12 (translit. Friedrich 
1930b: 50). 

? Hoégemann (2000) argues effectively against the notion that the story of the Iliad originated on 
the Mycenaean mainland. 
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Kurt Raaflaub states, “collective memory ... concerns itself with the past 
only insofar as this past is relevant and meaningful to the present.”* In the 
Greek collective memory (as preserved for us), the Trojan War marked the 
end of the heroic past and the beginning of the contemporary age. But, in 
what milieu did a battle between Achaeans and Anatolians become such an 
important touchstone? The intense interaction between Greek-speakers 
and Anatolians at close quarters in western Anatolia in the Early Iron 
Age certainly provided an appropriate context. According to Pericles 
Georges: 


The Greeks’ mythopoietic appropriation and representation of the for- 
eign help explain how the first miracle of the Ionian civilization occurred, 
the miracle by which the Greeks of Asia remained Greek. 

They remained Greek because their poets and storytellers held them to 
their identity under very unpromising conditions. For much mixing of 
blood and culture accompanied the building of Ionian society. Among 
aristocracies and peasants alike, no line of separate blood or unacceptable 
custom firmly divided the Greek and native people; family bonds 
between Greeks and natives had been formed, in some cases, as far back 
as the age of migration.* 


What Georges does not consider is the possibility that Anatolians - 
Carians, Lydians, Lycians, and Phrygians - were also actively engaged in 
mythologizing their relations with the Greek-speakers who settled their 
shores, that the creation of a past shared by Greeks and Anatolians was a 
communal enterprise. He views Homer’s poetry as having a solely Greek 
heritage, used solely to create a Greek identity,’ an opinion that is invali- 
dated by the undeniable influence from Syro-Anatolian epic. 

The questions, then, are the following: What kinds of interactions were 
occurring between Greeks and Anatolians that made a story about their 
traditional enmity centering on Troy good to think with in the Early Iron 
Age? How were the traditional epic storylines found at second-millennium 
Hattusa, along with “facts” about the dynasty of Bronze Age Troy and its 
chief god, preserved across the end of the Bronze Age to reach the Homeric 
tradition? Finally, how were they transmitted to Greek-speaking poets? 

In this chapter I begin to answer these questions by looking at contact 
between Mycenaeans (men of Ahhiyawa) and Anatolians in the Late 
Bronze Age, some memory of which remained in the collective 


3 Raaflaub (1998a: 183). a Georges (1994: 13). See further Georges (1994: 13-46). 
> Georges (1994: 14). 
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consciousness of the Greeks and Anatolians who later resided in the Troad. 
I also discuss contacts among Anatolians that could explain how a close 
relative to the epic traditions found at Hattusa could have made its way to 
western Anatolia, to survive there after the fall of the Hittite empire. 


Contacts among Ahhiyawa, west Anatolia, and the Hittites in 
the Late Bronze Age: the beginnings of a cultural memory 
about the Trojan War? 


In this section, I review the political geography of western Anatolia in the 
second millennium, which shows that the area, including the later Ionia 
and Aeolis, participated at least to some degree in the same cultural world 
as the Hittites, and that the Ahhiyawans, who have been plausibly linked 
to Mycenaean Greeks,” were actively involved in Late Bronze Age Anato- 
lian affairs. Dim memories of contacts in this time, especially around 
Wilusa, the later Troy, must have helped to shape the later Homeric 
tradition. 

Although the courts of western Anatolia (greater Arzawa) were joined to 
Hattusa by diplomatic and family ties, much of what we know about the 
Arzawan lands comes from Hittite documents recording their constant 
conflicts with the Hittites, sometimes supported by the men of Ahhiyawa, 
and the vassal treaties which repeatedly tried to end the conflicts. We thus 
get a sense of the competitive, fractious environment in west Anatolia, the 
in-fighting and intermarriages among the ruling families, and the depend- 
ence of western Anatolia on the administrative practices established by the 
Hittites. These complex interactions would have driven the assimilation 
and emulation of the practices recorded in the libraries at Hattusa on the 
one hand, and the adoption of Mycenaean drinking, feasting, and mortu- 
ary practices on the other,’ settings which would have been instrumental in 
spreading songs to new performers and audiences. 

Western Anatolia was not devoid of political development in the Late 
Bronze Age (see Map 1). Several peer polities, including Wilusa, existed 


a 


Most agree that Ahhiyawa is located in mainland Greece. Kelder (2010) specifies Mycenae as the 
most likely candidate. Latacz (2004: 238-44) argues that it was Thebes, as does Niemeier (2007b: 
72-3). See Beckman, Bryce, and Cline (2011: 3-6), reviewing the arguments. Gary Beckman, 
Trevor Bryce, and Eric Cline have recently published translations with discussions of the some 
twenty-nine Hittite texts mentioning Ahhiyawa in The Ahhiyawa Texts (2011). 

On the significance of Mycenaean mortuary practices in the southeast Aegean see 

Chapter 11, 272-3. 
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there, while others, like Masa,” Karkisa,’ and Lukka (roughly the equiva- 
lent of Early Iron Age Lycia, although more extensive),'° while they may 
not have attained a complex hierarchical state structure, had defined 
identities in the eyes of the Hittites. The Hittite historiographic and 
administrative texts show us that there was extensive contact between the 
Hittites and their neighbors to the west, of the kind that would have 
allowed for transfer of gods and performers of narrative song and other 
forms of verbal art. The Hittite texts show that the men of Ahhiyawa were 
interested in the Anatolian coast and were active militarily and politically 
in Anatolia, sometimes on friendly terms with the Hittites, sometimes 
supporting rebels.'' From the perspective of the west Anatolian polities, 
in turn, the men of Ahhiyawa were useful allies in their attempts to 
negotiate political power and to resist Hittite hegemony. 

Indeed, there is a possibility that Ahhiyawans encouraged the Assuwa 
rebellion, the major political upheaval at the beginning of the Empire 
period.'* In the time of Tudhaliya I/II a large part of western Anatolia 
was united into the Assuwa confederation,” a group of twenty-two lands, 
among which was Wilusiya. This is the earliest mention of Wilusa, later 
known as Ilium. Also mentioned is Taruisa, whose name corresponds to 
the place name Troy.'* The hint that the Ahhiyawans may have been 


8 On Masa see Wittke (2004: 185-90). Some have equated it with the later Mysia (see Roosevelt 
2009: 18, with earlier references). 

For Karkisa, see Chapter 14, 361, n. 52. 

Lukka lay directly to the west of Rough Cilicia, as shown by the Bronze Tablet Treaty between 
Tudhaliya IV and Kurunta of Tarhuntassa (CTH 106.A.1 = StBoTB 1 i 14-ii 20 translit. Otten 
1988a: 10-16; trans. H. A. Hoffner, Jr. in Hallo and Younger 2000: 100-2). The completeness 
and exactness of the boundary descriptions in the Bronze Tablet Treaty, discovered in 1986, put 


o 


the understanding of Anatolian political geography on a new footing. See especially Starke 
(1997: 448-50). On Lukka, see Bryce (2006: 81-2, 144-5, 148-50). 

"As Bryce (2006: 105) sees it, “Kings of the land called Ahhiyawa constantly sought to roll back 
Hittite authority in western Anatolia by supporting local anti-Hittite insurgents and uprisings 
in preparation for the expansion of their own authority in the region.” 

2 As suggested by F. Starke apud Teffeteller (2013: 579). 

Assuwa has been plausibly connected to the later Greek geographical term Asid, see Watkins 

(1986: 709; 1998: 202-4), showing that in Homer Asid is scanned with initial long vowel, the 

reflex of Mycenaean Aswid, and therefore should not be equated with Assos. Also cf. II. 2.461: 

“In the Asian meadow, about the stream of Caustrius” (= BA Astarpa?). 

Most of the place names listed as part of Assuwa are otherwise unattested, but the list begins 

with [Art]uqqa and certainly ends with Taruisa and Wilusiya (Annals of Tudhaliya I/II: CTH 

142.2.A = KUB 23.11 ii 14’-19’, translit. and trans. Carruba 2008: 36-9). Artukka appears 

elsewhere with Arzawa and Masa (MH Annals of Arnuwanda I: CTH 143.1.A = KUB 23.21 rev. 

16-23’, translit. and trans. Carruba 2008: 68-9). See Starke (1997: 456 and n. 91) for further 

references. If the list began with [Lu]qqa, the few identifiable geographic names found on the 

list appear in the reverse order of the list of Trojan allies in I/. 2.816-78. So S. P. Morris (200 1a: 
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supporting the confederation comes from a fragmentary New Hittite letter 
from the “[kin]g of the [l]Jand Ahhiyaw[a],” possibly Tawagalawa, and 
probably to Muwattalli II, elder son of Mursili II, which discusses past 
history involving disputed possession of islands, Assuwa, Tudhaliya, and a 
marriage alliance. One interpretation is that the Ahhiyawans and Assu- 
wans had been allied through a dynastic marriage that involved a gift of 
island territory.” 

After the defeat of the Assuwa confederation, Arzawa was the major 
political force in western Anatolia.'° It is clear that Arzawan kings did not 
find Hittite hegemony particularly appealing, as shown by two Hittite letters 
found in the Egyptian Amarna archives, to and from Tarhuntaradu, king 
of Arzawa;’’ in the letter from Amenhotep III (ca. 1388-1351/50 sce) the 
pharaoh seems to exult over political unrest in Hatti and discusses a 
marriage alliance.'* Yet, the Arzawan scribe writing for Tarhuntaradu 
requests that the Egyptian scribe write only in Hittite, rather than Akkadian, 
the usual language of international diplomacy.’” This suggests a lack of 
independent west Anatolian administrative structures. And, Hittite rather 
than Akkadian was always used in the treaties between Hattusa and 
Anatolian principalities.”° 


425), Watkins (1998: 202). As Bryce (2006: 129) notes, however, “Otherwise, the 
correspondence between the two lists of allies is very slight.” Taruisa corresponds to Troid, 
while Wilusiya is a Luwian adjectival form of Wilusa (see Yakubovich 2010: 126-7 on Luwian 
mediation of west Anatolian place names in Hittite texts), but in the Annals they must refer to 
two separate places. Bryce (2006: 108-9) suggests that they were “adjoining but separate 
countries ... Wilusiya may subsequently have absorbed its neighbour, though local traditions 
(we may surmise) preserved the latter’s name through the following centuries until it re- 
emerged as an alternative to Ilios in the Homeric tradition.” In the Iliad Troy referred to a 
larger district belonging to the city Ilium (del Valle Mufioyerro 1999; Hajnal 2003: 31-2). 
Latacz (2004: 92-100) reviews the discussion of the equation of Taruisa and Troy and the issue 
of the use of both Ilios and Troia in Homer. Note, however, that he sides with Starke (1997: 
456) on the equation of Assuwa with Assos. 

'S Letter from the King of Ahhiyawa to the Hittite King: CTH 183 = KUB 26.91 (translit., trans. and 
discussion Beckman, Bryce, and Cline 2011: 134-9). For Tawagalawa as king of Ahhiyawa, see 
J. L. Miller (2010: 164-8) and Alparslan (2005). The suggestion that the Ahhiyawan king 
sending the letter was Tawagalawa comes from Teffeteller (2013: 572-4). Also see Latacz (2004: 
243-4). 

16 On Arzawa see Bryce (2003a: 35-40) and Yakubovich (2010: 78-96). 

Not to be confused with the later Tarhunnaradu who appears in the “Offenses of the Seha River 

Land” = CTH 211.4: Fragments of Annals, on which see below, 341. Both letters (cited below) 

are in Middle Script. 

Letter from Amenhotep III to Tarhuntaradu: CTH 151 = VBoT | (translit., trans., and discussion 

Hoffner 2009: 273-7, EA 31). See Yakubovich (2010: 82-3). 

Letter from Arzawa to Amenhotep III: CTH 152 = VBoT 2 14-25 (translit., trans., and 

discussion Hoffner 2009: 269-72, EA 32). 

2° Bryce (2006: 116-17). 
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In addition the fourteenth-century Madduwatta Indictment, a draft of a 
diplomatic letter by Tudhaliya I/II’s son Arnuwanda I, sheds light on the 
problems the Hittites continued to have in the area.”' The Hittite king runs 
through a long list of treacherous acts committed by the Anatolian free- 
booter Madduwatta, despite the repeated help of the Hittite king, who had 
assigned to him a border district of his choice to govern.” Among his 
crimes Madduwatta took over large parts of Arzawa; he had the inhabitants 
of Pitassa, located between Hatti and Arzawa,~” swear loyalty to himself; he 
acted treacherously in multiple battles, causing the death of important 
Hittite leaders; he took in Hittite fugitives; and, he tried to assassinate 
Kupanta-Kurunta, king of Arzawa,”* even as he was forming a marriage 
alliance with him 

The Madduwatta Indictment shows that Ahhiyawans had been med- 
dling in the political affairs of Anatolia in the reign of Arnuwanda 
I. Madduwatta is reminded how the Hittite king’s father took care of him 


»25 


when Attarissiya, the “man of the city Ahhiya,”” chased him out of his 
country (which is left unspecified) after their friendship had soured, and 
the Hittite king complains that Madduwatta is continuing to mount raids 
against Alashiya, which the king considers his territory, as he and Attar- 
issiya had done when the two were still allies. 

However, the campaigns of Mursili II (1321-1295 sce), described in his 
Annals, effectively broke the power of Arzawa for the next generation;”° 
Arzawa was no longer a political entity in the eyes of the Hittite kings, and 
western Anatolia had been split into a confederacy bound to Hatti by ties 
of marriage and allegiance, made up of Hapalla, Mira-Kuwaliya, a kingdom 
located between the Karabel pass and the Meander River, ‘and the Seha 


2 


CTH 147 = KUB 14.1+ (translit. and trans. with discussion Beckman, Bryce, and Cline 2011: 
69-100). 

The governor of a border district had his seat in a fortified city of a rural province and guarded 
the Hittite border against enemy incursions. See Beal (1992: 426-36). 

On Pitassa see Heinhold-Krahmer (1977: 355-8). It cannot be the same as the later Classical 
Pedasa near Mt. Ida, or any of the other places with similar names, on which see E. Olshausen, 
“Pedasa,” in Brill’s New Pauly 10.674. The name simply means “land of the plain.” 

Not the same man as the ruler of Mira-Kuwaliya with whom Mursili II made a treaty. 

CTH 147 = KUB 14.1 i 1, etc. (translit. and trans. Beckman, Bryce, and Cline 2011: 70-1). 
CTH 61.1: Ten-Year Annals of Mursili II (translit. and trans. of relevant parts in Beckman, 
Bryce, and Cline 2011: 10-27). 

Mira-Kuwaliya was within the original Arzawa proper, and the Seha River Land lay to the 
north, according to the borders in the Treaty between Mursili II and Kupanta-Kurunta of Mira- 
Kuwaliya (CTH 68.C = KBo 5.13 i 29'-34’, translit. Friedrich 1926: 116; trans. Beckman 1999b: 
76). The Astarpa River is mentioned along with the land of Kuwaliya as the border; it probably 
is the Meander River (see Starke 1997: 450-1), although Hawkins (1998: 22) argues that it is the 
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River Land-Appawiya, the land of the Hermus or Caecus River, whose 
territory roughly matches later Lydia.“* These three regions formed one 
contiguous unit, sometimes called by scholars “greater Arzawa,” with 
Wilusa introduced as a fourth member of the alliance in the Treaty between 
Muwattalli II and Alaksandu of Wilusa (ca. 1275).”° 

As in previous times when the Hittite and Ahhiyawan kings and 
Madduwatta and Mira were linked through marriages, alliances continued 
to be sealed with dynastic marriages, but they did not always ensure the 
loyalty of a vassal. Thus, king Mashuiluwa of Mira(-Kuwaliya) attempted to 
incite both the population of Pitassa and the people of Hatti to rebel against 
Hatti, despite a marriage alliance with Muwatti, the sister of Mursili II. After 
Mursili replaced him with Kupanta-Kurunta,” the resulting dynasty of 
Mira did remain loyal to the Hittites and continued to intermarry with the 
Hittite royal family. Its members were liable to be called upon in matters 
beyond their borders of concern to the Hittite empire, for Alantalli, a king of 
Mira, is named among the witnesses of the Bronze Tablet Treaty, which 
specified the extent of the land of Tarhuntassa and the rights of its king 
Kurunta. Thus, Alantalli, like other members of the extended Hittite royal 
family, served as a local representative of Hittite hegemony.’' The royal 
family of the Seha River Land, like that of Mira, was bound by ties of 
marriage to the Hittite royal family; Masduri, the king of the Seha River 
Land, who also makes an appearance in the witness list of the Bronze Tablet 
Treaty, was married to Massanuzzi, the sister of Muwattalli i 

Yet, Mursili II indicates that rebels in western Anatolia were still receiving 
aid from Ahhiyawa, and that Ahhiyawa had an interest in Miletus. In the 


Akar Cay (Cayster River). The inscription by king Tarkasnawa located on the Karabel pass 
along the road between Ephesus and Sardis mentions Mira and probably marked its border 
with its northern neighbor, the Seha River Land (Hawkins 1998). 

8 On the location of the Seha River Land see Hawkins (1998: 23-4), Roosevelt (2009: 16-21), and 
C. Luke and Roosevelt (forthcoming). Kaymanq, west of the Gygaean Lake, could have been 
the capital of the kingdom. 

2° Heinhold-Krahmer (1977: 326). 

°° Treaty between Mursili II and Kupanta-Kurunta of Mira-Kuwaliya: CTH 68, §§2-8 (translit. 

Friedrich 1926: 106-16; trans. Beckman 1999b: 74-5). Also see Yakubovich (2010: 84). 

The witnesses included Ini-Teshshub and Benteshina, the kings of Carchemish and Amurru, 

the latter married to Gassuliyawiya, the daughter of Hattusili III, and the former the great- 

grandson of Suppiluliuma I and probably linked to Hattusili III more directly by marriage as 

well (CTH 106.A.1 = StBoTB 1 iv 31, 36, translit. Otten 1988a: 26, and see p. 53; trans. H. A. 

Hoffner, Jr. in Hallo and Younger 2000: 106). On Gassuliyawiya, see Singer (1991). On Ini- 

Teshshub see Bryce (2005: 313, with n. 87). 

32 StBoTB 1 iv 32 (trans. and translit. Otten 1988a: 26-7). On Massanuzzi see Bryce (2003b: 
121-2; 2005: 254). 
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third year of the Ten-Year Annals of Mursili I, a conflict with the Arzawan 
king Uhhaziti is described, and the Comprehensive Annals of Mursili II open 
the account of the third year of his reign with a victory over the rebellious 
town Millawanda/Milawatta (Miletus), which had sided with Ahhiyawa.° 2 
Milawatta was located close to the mouth of the Meander, a key route inland, 
but out on the tip of a peninsula and isolated from the rest of Anatolia by a 
mountain range, so it is not surprising that it was relatively independent 
from Hittite or Arzawan control and open to Mycenaean settlement.”* 
Mursili’s attack on Milawatta was connected with his ongoing campaign 
against the Arzawan king Uhhaziti, and it was one of several events that 
culminated in Uhhaziti fleeing from Apasa (Ephesus) across the sea to an 
island.’ There, “in the sea” (aruni anda), he took refuge with his sons 
Piyama-Kurunta and Tapalazunauli until he died, in the fourth year of 
Mursili’s reign.°° Later on in a frustratingly damaged context we read, “He 
(the son of Uhhaziti) from the sea/ [... w]ith the ki[ng of the la]nd 
Ahhiyawa/ [...-ed. And,] I sent [...] by bo[at].” Did the son of Uhhaziti 
take refuge in Ahhiyawa?’’ In turn, a fragmentary prayer suggests that a 
queen from the time of Mursili II was exiled to Ahhiyawa, “[b]eside/ [the 


*> Tt must be admitted that Mursili’s Comprehensive Annals are frustratingly fragmentary here: 
nuckan KUR Y®UMillawanda ANA LUGAL KUR Abhiu[wa ...... ]/ nuzkan ™Gullan ™Mala- 
LU-in ERIN.MES A[NSE.KUR.RA.MES:ya par]a n[ehbun neas KUR Y®YMillawanda]/ 
GUL-abhir. “The land of the city Millawanda to the king of the land of Ahhiya[wa .. .]/ [I] se[nt 
fort]h Gulla, Malaziti, troops [and] ch{ariotry. The land of the city Millawanda]/ they attacked” 
(CTH 61.1.2.A = KUB 14.15 i 24-26’, translit. Beckman, Bryce, and Cline 2011: 29). 
The archaeological evidence from Miletus shows first a Minoan settlement, changing to a 
Mycenaean settlement, Miletus v (second half of the fifteenth to the late fourteenth century 
BCE); towards the end of the LH IIIA:2 period a layer of destruction follows, which coincides 
with the date of Mursili II’s sack of Milawatta ca. 1315 Bcg. Miletus v1 (late fourteenth century 
to 1100 Bce) could show casement-walls typical of the Hittites, although the evidence 
uncovered is meager. Niemeier (1998: 27-40) discusses the evidence in some detail; also see 
Niemeier (2007a; 2007b: 77, 83-4). Hope Simpson (2003: 215-20) argues that archaeological 
evidence for Ahhiyawan control or for Hittite occupation after the destruction is not as strong 
as has been painted. On Miletus see most recently Niemeier (2007a). 
Ten-Year Annals of Mursili II: CTH 61.1.A = KBo 3.4 ii 15-32 (translit. and trans. Beckman, 
Bryce, and Cline 2011: 15-16). On the equation of Apasa and Ephesus, see Biiyiikkolana 
(2000). There has been little ability to look for evidence of Bronze Age settlement beneath the 
lavish ruins from the Classical and Hellenistic period at Ephesus, but Mycenaean pottery (LH 
IIIA:2) has been found in Ephesus, suggesting a Mycenaean presence in this period (Hope 
Simpson 2003: 212). Further excavations in the area of the Ayasoluk hill show continuous 
settlement from the Early Bronze Age through Hellenistic times (Biiyiikkolanci 2000; 2007; 
Weifl 2004: 473). Also see Muss (2007: 170-5) on a Minoan-style cult statue found in the 
Artemision, and Bammer and Muss (2007) on a Hittite-style sacred spring at Ayasoluk. 
3° CTH 61.1.A = KBo 3.4 ii 50-2 (translit. and trans. Beckman, Bryce, and Cline 2011: 18-19). 
°7 KBo 3.4 iii 2-4 + KUB 23.125 iii 5’-7’ (translit. Beckman, Bryce, and Cline 2011: 22). Teffeteller 
(2013: 572) suggests he goes to Lazpa. 
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sea].”°* Ahhiyawa was continuing to play both sides, it had diplomatic ties 
with both the Hittites and southwest Anatolian polities, and its distance 
could be used to advantage by both. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Hattusa and Ahhiyawa were 
not fully trusting of each other. In the Tawagalawa Letter, a New Hittite 
king (probably Mursili’s younger son Hattusili III) complains to the king 
of Ahhiyawa about two men, one named Piyamaradu, probably a 
member of the west Anatolian elite,” and his son-in-law Atpa, the ruler 
of Milawatta. The Hittite king has a conciliatory tone and puts the blame 
for any misunderstanding on the messenger going between them.” 
According to Jared L. Miller’s interpretation, Tawagalawa, the brother 
of the Ahhiyawan king addressed in the letter and a former Great King 
himself, had actually intervened on the ground in Lukka and at 
Millawanda.* 

The fact that an Ahhiyawan king was personally involved in Anatolian 
affairs shows that at one point Ahhiyawa controlled part of the coast of 
west Anatolia.” A small fragment of a boundary agreement refers to 
Tarhuntassa, Mira, and Ahhiyawa on successive lines,*’ and the archaeo- 
logical evidence for Mycenaeans in Anatolia matches fairly well with the 
territories mentioned in the agreement. While evidence for Mycenaean 
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CTH 214.12.A (Fragments of Historical Texts)/389 (Fragments of Prayers) = KUB 14.2 rev. 4-6 
(translit. and trans. with discussion Beckman, Bryce, and Cline 2011: 158-61, 273). 

F. Starke (“Mira,” in Brill’s New Pauly 9.48-51) suggests that Piyamaradu of the Tawagalawa 
Letter is the son of Piyama-Kurunta, son of king Uhhaziti of Arzawa. Certainly he bears an 
Arzawan dynastic name. In the unpublished MH letter from Ortakoy a man named 


39 


Piyamaradu is mentioned as one of four sons of a Kupanta-Kurunta, a name also used by the 
king of Arzawa and a later king of Mira-Kuwaliya, along with a Masduri, a name later used by a 
king of the Seha River Land (Siiel 2001). 
40 KUB 14.3 ii 13: kinuna-waemu SES-YA "LUGAL' GAL? ammel’’/ annauli§ ISPUR (translit. 
Beckman, Bryce, and Cline 2011: 106). “Now my brother, "Great? King’, my'"/ equal, has 
written to me.” See Giiterbock (1983a: 201). 
CTH 181 = KUB 14.3, the third tablet of the letter (translit. and trans. with discussion Beckman, 
Bryce, and Cline 2011: 101-22; German trans. J. L. Miller with important new readings in 
TUAT NEF 3: 240-7; also see Hoffner 2009: 296-313). Also see the discussion in Latacz (2004: 
123-5). J. L. Miller’s (2010: 164-8) interpretation picks up on the idea of Alparslan (2005). To 
avoid this conclusion, Beckman, Bryce, and Cline (2011: 105-6) must interpret a key sentence: 
“When Tawagalawa himself, (as the representative of?) the Great King...” (i 71). The name 
Tawagalawa has been equated with Eteocles (Etewoklewés ‘true glory’) The inference is 
supported by the appearance of the name E-te-wo-ke-re-we-i-yo-in Linear B (PY An 654.8-9, 
Aq 64.15). 
* So Jasink and Marino (2007); Jasink (2001b: 601), seeing Anatolian Ahhiyawa as not part of a 
mainland Mycenaean state. 
* Fragments of Historical Texts: CTH 214.16 = KUB 31.29 (translit. and trans. Beckman, Bryce, 
and Cline 2011: 174-5). Discussed by Bryce (2005: 224). 
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settlement is most abundant at Miletus, it is also found at Troy, Smyrna, 
Clazomenae, Colophon, Ephesus, Iasos, Miisgebi, Cos (Seraglio), and 
Rhodes, to mention just the most notable sites, and it is particularly 
concentrated between Halicarnassus and Miletus, and from Rhodes to 
Samos.”* The letter from the king of Ahhiyawa discussed earlier indicates 
that the partition of the islands off the coast of this territory happened in 
the time of Tudhaliya I/II, and Ahhiyawans continued to claim the islands 
into the reign of Muwattalli II. However, archaeological evidence for 
intensive and permanent settlement by Mycenaeans is only found along 
the small portion of the Anatolian coast between Halicarnassus and 
Miletus.” It is significant that it overlaps with the southern portion of 
the later Ionia. 

Even if the Mycenaeans were able to control some part of the western 
Anatolian coast and even if the west Anatolian principalities were still 
interested in escaping the domination of the Hittites, they were at this 
point dependent on Hittite administrative structures. A letter in Akka- 
dian found at Hattusa, from Ramses II (rexit 1290-1224 or 1279-1213 
BCE) to Kupanta-Kurunta of Mira-Kuwaliya, indicates that during the 
time of Hattusili III international diplomacy with west Anatolia was 
conducted via Hattusa and not directly between Arzawan kings and other 
countries.*° 

Still, during this time, the Ahhiyawans were continuing to work to 
foment rebellion against Hattusa. In the Milawatta Letter we learn that 
the king of Wilusa, Walmu, has been deposed. It may be that the Ahhiya- 
wans helped the rebels, but clearly the insurrection was not successful. The 


oe Bryce (1989: 1-2). For Mycenaean settlement in Anatolia see Niemeier (1998: 27-41; 2007b: 
43-60, with a rich bibliography on all the relevant sites), and Hope Simpson (2003: 214-15). 
Kelder (2010: 121-36, 140) reviews the Mycenaean pottery found in Anatolia. For Mycenaean 
tombs in Anatolia see Georgiadis (2009) and further discussion in Chapter 11, 272: Teffeteller 
(2013) argues for a Mycenaean presence at Lesbos. Mountjoy (1998: 34-45; 1999a: 967-9) 
defines the area as part of an “east Aegean-west Anatolian interface.” Mountjoy (1998: 47-51) 
denies that Ahhiyawans were Mycenaean colonists, seeing them rather as “local inhabitants 
who had undergone Mycenaean acculturation to varying degrees” (51). It remains unclear, 
though, how this acculturation could occur without the intimate contact of Mycenaeans settling 
there, teaching their foodways and other social practices that leave archaeological traces. 
Georgiadis (2003: 111) also prefers to think in terms of a Mycenaean “sociocultural identity,” 
contrasting with a Hittite one. And, see the review of Minoan and Mycenaean settlement and 
influence in Bronze Age Caria in Carstens (2008b: 57-9). A detailed review of the 
archaeological evidence of Mycenaean trade in the Near East is provided by Cline (1994: 
68-77). 

45 Niemeier (1998: 17; 2007b: 88). 

*© Letter from Ramses II to Kupanta-Kurunta of Mira-Kuwaliya: CTH 166 = KUB 3.23+ (translit. 
Edel 1994: 1.74-77, 2.125-30, No. 28; trans. Beckman 1999b: 130-1). 
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letter’s recipient, probably Tarkasnawa, king of Mira,’ has taken Walmu 
in and the Hittite king, probably Tudhaliya IV, orders that he be handed 
over to him so that he may be put back on the throne as a loyal vassal.*® 
Another New Hittite document, “The Offenses of Seha River Land,” 
probably from the time of Tudhaliya IV, describes the Ahhiyawan king 
as supporting the Seha River Land in its attempt to rebel against Hatti. The 
rebellion was again quelled by the Hittite king, who installed a new king of 
Seha River Land in place of Tarhunnaradu.*’ Gary Beckman, Trevor Bryce, 
and Eric Cline suggest, “It may well be that Ahhiyawan support for the 
rebellion finally induced Tudhaliya to force a military showdown with the 
Ahhiyawan regime - an action that may have resulted in the elimination of 
Ahhiyawa’s sovereignty over Milawata, and the end of an effective Ahhiya- 
wan political and military presence anywhere in western Anatolia.””” 

In closing, I am not concerned with whether all or even most Ahhiya- 
wans or settlers from Greece in Anatolia spoke Greek or were integrated 
into the Mycenaean palace economy. What is significant is that ancestors 
of the Iron Age Greeks were already interacting and blending with Anato- 
lians in the Late Bronze Age, producing hybrid items like the Mycenaean- 
style sword captured by Tudhaliya I/II in his war against Assuwa and the 
Mycenaean vessel depicting an Anatolian god found at Miletus (Fig. 10),”’ 
and setting the stage for the later, more intense phase of interaction and 
intermingling of cultural practices in the Early Iron Age. Thus were 
established the cultural memories of dynastic marriages and conflicts that 
were refracted in Greek mythology informing the Homeric tradition of the 
Trojan War. While it is not impossible that the cultural memory of contact 
in the Late Bronze Age resided with Greeks, I will argue in the following 


47 Hawkins (1998: 19). 

48 CTH 182 = KUB 19.55 + 48.90 rev. 32/44’ (translit. and trans. Beckman, Bryce, and Cline 
2011: 128-9). Note that there is a new join, KBo 18.117, not included in their edition (M. 
Weeden, August 9, 2012; see KhT ad loc). 

Fragments of Annals: CTH 211.4 = KUB 23.13 (translit. and trans. Beckman, Bryce, and Cline 
2011: 154-5). 

5° Beckman, Bryce, and Cline (2011: 156-7). That the Ahhiyawan king lost control of the coast of 

western Anatolia after the Tawagalawa Letter was written is suggested by the Milawatta Letter, 

for the king mentions, “when we, my majesty and my son, set the border of Milawatta” (CTH 

182 = KUB 19.55 + 48.90 rev. 45’, see translit. Beckman, Bryce, and Cline 2011: 128-9, with 

discussion p. 131). This indicates that the addressee is in charge in Milawatta and allied with the 

Hittite king. 

A sword found at Hattusa bears an Akkadian inscription commemorating the defeat of the 

Assuwan confederacy by Tudhaliya I/II. This sword, although not of canonical Mycenaean 

design, at least shows Mycenaean influence. See Cline (1994: 73, with earlier references; 1996). 

On the vessel from Miletus see Niemeier (2007b: 84). 
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chapter that it is quite clear that cultural memories were retained also 
among Anatolians, later to be communicated to Greeks. 


Transmission of Hittite cultural features to west Anatolia in the 
Late Bronze Age 


I have discussed the evidence for political and military contact among 
Anatolians, the dynastic marriages, alliances, and attempted resistance to 
Hittite hegemony. I now turn to how this contact allowed for transfer of 
the verbal art attested at Hattusa to western Anatolia in the Late Bronze 
Age, where Greek-speakers could come into direct contact with it both in 
the Late Bronze Age and in the Early Iron Age. Furthermore, I expand on 
Chapter 10’s discussion of evidence for contact between mainland Greece 
and Anatolia. It shows there is a small possibility that the right kind of 
contact between Mycenaeans and Anatolians occurred to allow for the 
transfer of Near Eastern epic traditions to Greek-speakers and even to 
Greece already in the Late Bronze Age.” 

The interaction between Hattusa and the west Anatolian principalities - 
whether we think of it as competitive emulation or as peer polity inter- 
action — provided the sociopolitical context for transfer of techniques of 
verbal art via transfer of gods, magical rituals, and festivals from the 
Hittites to west Anatolia. The Hittites were interested in the religious and 
magical techniques of west Anatolia and considered even the inimical 
lands there to participate in the supralocal religious culture that connected 
Anatolia to north Syria and Mesopotamia. They thought that the inter- 
national gods they invoked to come to Hattusa might be keeping them- 
selves in Arzawa, Masa, Karkiya (Karkisa), or Wilusa.’’ They imported the 
Luwian festival from Istanuwa in which the “Wilusiad” was performed, ”* 
and they brought in ritual healers and augurs from Arzawa.” 

We can safely assume that the same transactions occurred in the oppos- 
ite direction as well, which we cannot directly see simply because we have 
found no archives or libraries from western Anatolia of the sort found at 
Hattusa, Sapinuwa, or Tapikka. Given the intense interactions at the elite 


5? Chapter 10, 231-2. 

°° Ritual for ISTAR of Nineveh: CTH 716.1.A = KUB 15.35 i 25'-7' + KBo 2.9 i 1/-13' (translit. 
F. Fuscagni 2009ff. on KhT; trans. B. J. Collins in Hallo and Younger 1997: 164); Evocation 
Rituals: CTH 483.1.A = KUB 15.34 i 52-65 (translit. and Spanish trans. Garcia Trabazo 2002: 
582-7; German trans. Haas and Wilhelm 1974: 188-9). 

°4 See Chapter 2, 21. °° Bawanypeck (2005a, esp. p. 13), Collins (2010). 
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level between the Hittites and western Anatolian polities, both competitive 
and cooperative, leading to the interdynastic marriages mentioned earlier, 
we can surmise first that the kings of Mira-Kuwaliya, the Seha River Land, 
and Wilusa were all eager to show they were, if not equal, at least 
approaching the plane of the Hittite king in their ceremonial life, and also 
that this eagerness would motivate importation of gods and other religious 
customs. Although so far only a few inscriptions and monuments have 
been found in western Anatolia dating to the Late Bronze Age, they are in 
the Hieroglyphic Luwian script, they follow the same artistic styles as used 
by the Hittites, and they were carved in living rock just as among the 
Hittites, ’° so we can detect some interest in sharing in the elite practices of 
the Hittites. 

We do know that the oversight of local temples and cult activities 
engaged in during the reign of Tudhaliya IV reached as far as the region 
of Eskisehir, west of Gordion. The records, which cover the towns of the 
core of the Hittite empire, list the local temples, the gods within them and 
their representations, the supplies allotted, and the personnel supposed to 
be on site. In some cases the local seasonal festival is described, and this 
includes the ritual combat between the men of Masa and the men of Hatti 
in the festival of Gursamassa, somewhere near the border of Masa and 
Mira, which has been discussed earlier.”’ There are two possible pieces of 
evidence that texts known to us from Hattusa made their way to western 
Anatolia and remained extant into the Iron Age: “the association of 
»°* and a myth localized 
at Pessinus which reworks elements of the Kumarbi cycle. In it the 


Typhon with the Katakekaumene area of Lydia 


destructive monster Agdistis is born from the sperm of Jupiter ejaculated 
on a rock on a mountain (cf. the Song of Ullikummi). Then, the monster, 
made drunk and trapped in a snare by Dionysus, castrates himself in his 
struggles (cf. Illuyanka and the Song of Birth). 


5° See map in back leaf of Ehringhaus (2005) for the distribution of the monuments. I have 
mentioned the one at the Karabel pass (this chapter, 337, n. 27). 

°? Cult Inventories under Tudhaliya IV: CTH 525.2 = KUB 17.35 (translit. and trans. C. W. Carter 
1962: 123-53); see Chapter 10, 224. Key landmarks mentioned in the inventory texts are also 
found in historical and administrative texts concerning activities in west Anatolia. See Forlanini 
(1996b), Hazenbos (2003: 198): Cult Inventories of the Storm-god: CTH 509.2 = KBo 2.16 
(translit. and trans. Hazenbos 2003: 115-16); CTH 509.1 = KBo 2.1 (translit. and trans. 
C. W. Carter 1962: 51-73; trans. H. A. Hoffner in Hallo and Younger 2002: 63). 

58 Rutherford (2009a: 31-2) makes this point; Str. 12.8.19 (= Xanthus of Lydia, FGrH 765 F 13a). 
°° Arnobius Adversus Nationes 5.5-6, trans. Lopez-Ruiz (2013: 492-3). This is the prologue to the 
birth of Attis, the beloved of Cybele. On the parallels, see Burkert (1979b: 110), Lancellotti 

(2002: 20-5), and Haas (2006: 172-4). 
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Transfer of people and cultural features between Greece 
and Anatolia 


In turn, similar interactions would have been going on between Ahhiyawa 
and Apasa, Milawatta, and Wilusa, to speak only of the Anatolian polities 
for which sufficiently intense elite interactions with Ahhiyawa can be 
clearly demonstrated by archaeological and textual evidence. If religious 
customs, including festivals and elements of festivals, were brought to 
Greece by these mechanisms, they would have been layered onto indigen- 
ous pan-Aegean practices shared by mainland Greece and Anatolia, and 
onto practices brought back and forth by earlier contacts in the Early and 
Middle Bronze Age. 

The Late Bronze Age written and archaeological evidence indicates that 
high-level diplomatic contact occurred between Ahhiyawa and the Hit- 
tites, of the sort that I have shown fostered long-distance elite interaction 
and trading of proficient performers and gods (who would have been 
accompanied by attendants). The Tawagalawa Letter, along with another 
fragmentary New Hittite letter, makes clear that at times at least Ahhiya- 
wans were sufficiently friendly with the Hittites to be involved with them 
in the gift exchange engaged in by the Late Bronze Age brotherhood of 
Great Kings, for both texts make a point of mentioning the gifts that were 
not received, showing that it was in fact expected that the Ahhiyawans 
would send them.” Vessels associated with the consumption of wine 
were prestigious gifts, and a New Hittite inventory mentions a copper 
vessel from Ahhiyawa, possibly a gift that was part of a set for serving 
wine.” 

In addition, a shared etiquette for elite drinking and feasting had 
developed throughout the Aegean. Drinking sets of the Mycenaean type 
or showing Mycenaean influence suggest that the coast of west Anatolia 
and Cyprus were at least peripherally involved in Mycenaean-style 
feasting.°° The small amount of locally produced Mycenaean dinnerwares 


6 CTH 181 = KUB 14.3 i 53-5 (translit. and trans. Beckman, Bryce, and Cline 2011: 104-5); 
Fragments of Hittite Letters: CTH 209.12 = KBo 2.11 rev. 11-14’ (translit. and trans. with 
discussion Beckman, Bryce, and Cline 2011: 146-8). 

Inventory of Clothing and Fabric: CTH 243.6 = KBo 18.181 rev. 33’ (translit. and trans. 
Beckman, Bryce, and Cline 2011: 180-1). 

Wright (2004b: 14), discussing evidence for shared practices of supralocal “elite feasting,” 
includes “perhaps some settlements on the western Anatolian coast” in the “characteristic 
archaeological culture” of Mycenaeans. See below on Troy. Also see Steel (2004b: 172-7) on 
Mycenaean influence on Cypriot drinking; see V. Karageorghis (1982: 77-80) for a discussion 
of the vessels themselves. 
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from Troia v1 (1750-1300 sce),°° along with fragments of imported 
Mycenaean dinnerware, is evidence that Mycenaean dining practices were 
considered to be worth imitating by some at Troy.” 

In turn, the avid interest in such vessels from Anatolia on the part of 
Mycenaeans is evinced by the fact that the Mycenaean and Homeric term 
depas ‘two-handled cup’ is borrowed from Luwian tapis (Hittite tapi- 
gana).° The particularly lovely artifact depicted in Fig. 5, a silver drinking 
vessel in the shape of a stag on all fours from Shaft Grave 1v at Mycenae, is 
surely of Anatolian provenance. It is an heirloom that is a good 150 years 
older than its context,°° and it represents the type of object that would 
serve as a guest-gift, but whether directly from Anatolia or via an inter- 
mediary there is no way to ascertain.*” 

Low-level Anatolians certainly made their way to Mycenaean sites. In 
ration lists from Pylos appear groups of Anatolian women, “possibly slaves, 


from other sites on the Asiatic coast and an offshore island (ki-ni-di-ja 


woman from Knidos, ze-pu3-ra; = woman from Zephyros 
Halikarnassos?, ... and ra-mi-ni-ja = woman from Lemnos.”** Even if 
we cannot directly connect any single event that is described in the Hittite 
texts with the appearance of these Anatolians in Linear B texts, we must 
not dismiss the inference that unrest in Anatolia involving Mycenaeans 
was responsible for their departure from their homeland. 

In addition, the high-level diplomatic contacts between Ahhiyawans 
and Anatolians that are indicated by the Hittite letters may be corrobor- 
ated by the Theban ration lists discussed earlier, which were intended 
to feed people attending a multi-day festival. They include Smintheus 


°° Mountjoy (1997) on the pottery. Locally produced: Mommsen, Hertel, and Mountjoy (2001: 


181-94, 202-3); Mommsen and Mountjoy (2006). I use the dating of Jablonka and Rose 

(2011: 898). 

Pavuk (2005), Rose (2008: 409). 65 Watkins (2007a: 319-21). 

It is most similar to vessels from Kiiltepe 1 (1970-1835 BcE). There may have been an attempt 

to convert the stag bibrii to a two-holed Mycenaean-style rhyton by drilling a hole through its 

nose. On the bibrii see Koehl (1995). It is not unusual to see modifications to imported vessels, 

for example, ostrich egg rhyta from Africa and an alabaster jar from Egypt (Burns 2010: 94). On 

the dating of the shaft-graves see Dickinson (1977: 40-51) and Warren and Hankey (1989: 

96-7). 

A cache of one mina’s worth of Near Eastern seals, some of them re-cut in Cyprus, was found at 

Mycenaean Thebes. They could be considered a gift from a Hittite or Alashiyan king. It has also 

been proposed that they are from Tukulti-Ninurta I, under the assumption that Assyria was 

courting Ahhiyawa to form an alliance against the Hittites (Porada 1981-1982). 

°° Niemeier (1998: 40), PY Aa 792, Ab 189.B; Aa 61; Ab 186.B. Also see S. P. Morris (2001a: 
424-7), Nikoloudis (2008: 46-8), Palaima (2007, with earlier references) for discussion of these 
examples and for additional examples of anthroponyms derived from Anatolian place names. 
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(si-mi-te-u, cf. Sminthia), Trowos (to-ro-wo, “Trojan or ‘man from Tlos’?), 
and, most frequently, a Milesian (mi-ra-ti-jo), who appears seven times.” 
His appearance is not entirely surprising, given Miletus’ close ties with 
Ahhiyawa. 

Evidence for movements between Anatolia and Mycenaean Greece of 
craftsmen, who would have been sent as “gifts” between kings,” include 
the monumental lion gate and the Cyclopean walls of Mycenae, which bear 
such close similarities to Hittite constructions that it can be inferred they 
were built under the guidance of Hittite craftsmen sent by the king. The 
fortifications of Tiryns also bear the mark of Hittite craftsmanship.’ In 
turn, fragments of Mycenaean-style frescos have been discovered at 
Hattusa.”” 

Mention of a Potniya Aswiya, ‘lady of Assuwa’, in a Linear B document 
from Pylos could be evidence of transmission of Anatolian cult to Myce- 
naeans, possibly as a result of the alliance between Assuwa and Ahhiyawa 
that had been sealed by a dynastic marriage.”” The cult personnel who 
probably accompanied the Aswiyan Lady would have been versed in 
Anatolian songs celebrating her; perhaps they are the attendants men- 
tioned in the texts who are also provided with similar offerings.”* It even 
seems that this goddess was paired with a second Anatolian import, a ma- 
te-re te-i-ja ‘mother of the gods’ or ‘divine mother’.”” In turn, an oracular 
inquiry from the time of Mursili II shows that a god from Lazpa (Lesbos) 
and a god from Ahhiyawa made their way to the Hittites as part of an effort 
to free the king from illness.”° The oracle inquiry asks whether to perform 
a three-day festival and libate in the manner of Hattusa when the gods are 
brought.’” While it remains unclear whether cult personnel accompanied 
the Ahhiyawan god to perform a healing ritual the god was known for, this 
is a plausible conclusion, based on the analogy with the Arzawan augur 


® See Chapter 10,231. 7° See Chapter 9, 202, 207-9. 

71 Maran (2004), Niemeier (2008: 329-30). According to legend Lycian giants built the walls of 
Tiryns (Str. 8.6.11; Apoll. Bib. 2.2.1). See further Bryce (2006: 102). 

” Brysbaert (2008: 102), Niemeier (2008: 330). 

73 DY Fr 1206 (Watkins 1986: 709; 1998: 203, with earlier references; S. P. Morris 2001a). 

S. P. Morris (2001a: 423-4) discusses whether these attendants (a-pi-qo-ro-i or amphipoloi, PY 

Fr 1205) should be considered divine or human. If human, they - or their ancestors - could 


o 
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have accompanied the goddess from Anatolia. 

PY Fr 1202a, see S. P. Morris (2001a: 423-5, 429 with n. 40) and Muss (2007: 182-3). 

7° On Bronze Age Lazpa see Mason (2008), K. and S. Tausend (2006), and Teffeteller (2013). 

77 Liver Oracle: CTH 570 = KUB 5.6 ii 57'-64' (translit. and trans. Beckman, Bryce, and Cline 
2011: 192-5); see Bachvarova (2009: 32), where I suggest that cult personnel may have come 
with the gods. As S. P. Morris (2001a: 428-9, 433) shows, these transfers can be matched by 
examples drawn from Greek and Latin literature. 
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who performed healing rituals involving Appaluwa, who would have been 
his local version of the Tutelary Deity of the Steppe.”® 


Conclusion 


This is the evidence known so far for the kinds of interactions in the Late 
Bronze Age that could have provided the basis for legends of contact 
between Anatolians and Greek-speakers in the Iron Age. Moreover, the 
contact between west Anatolia and the Hittites on the one hand and 
between west Anatolia and Ahhiyawa on the other could have provided 
the means for the narratives found in the texts at Hattusa to make their 
way to Greek-speakers. Given the evidence discussed earlier connecting the 
popularity of Hurrian narrative song at the Hittite court with the creation 
of dynastic ties with the Hurrian ruling house in Kizzuwatna,”’ it is not 
entirely impossible that Greek epic and a version of Hurro-Hittite epic 
(introduced to Wilusa through its dynastic ties to Hattusa) had already 
come into contact in the Late Bronze Age. Thus, traditional storylines 
about the fall of a city (any city, not necessarily Troy) could have first 
crossed into the Greek epic tradition in the Bronze Age in the context of 
the negotiation of local identities in the southeast Aegean discussed 
earlier.*° But, I argue that the more likely scenario is that both the 
traditional storyline and the reminiscences of Bronze Age Troy were 
retained, not in a specifically Greek epic tradition, but in the collective 
memory and epic traditions of west Anatolians. 

I have already discussed the fact that we know a song about Troy was 
performed within the cult of Istanuwa in northwest Anatolia.®! In addition, 
there is a hint that the destruction of Troy was considered an event worthy 
of commemoration as befitted its status as a strategically located city 
already with a long history going back to the Early Bronze Age. The place 
Tarwisa (Troy) appears in a Hieroglyphic Luwian inscription on a silver 
bowl, as Tara/i-wa/i-za.°* The inscription dates the year in which the bowl 
was made to the following event: “When Tudhaliya, Labarna, struck the 
land of Tara/i-wa/i-za.”** If the Tudhaliya mentioned on the bowl is the 


78 See Chapter 10, 246-8. Also cf. the visit paid by Shawushka of Nineveh to Amenhotep III 
(Chapter 9, 202, n. 10). 

7) See Chapter 7, 157, 164. 80 Touched upon in Chapter 11, 273. ot Chapter 2, 21. 

82 Hawkins (1997); also see Bryce (2006: 109). 

83 ANKARA 2 §§2-3, modified from trans. Durnford (2010: 55). While Starke (1997: 474, n. 86a) 
disagrees on phonological and historical grounds, see Hajnal (2003: 32-5) for a clear 
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Middle Hittite Tudhaliya I rather than the New Hittite Tudhaliya IV, this 
would be our earliest Hieroglyphic Luwian inscription outside of seals and 
pot marks by at least a hundred years. Stephen Durnford neatly solves the 
problem of dating by offering the suggestion that the inscription commem- 
orates a legendary event, the memory of which was transmitted orally.** 
From this insight comes the further suggestion that Troy was sufficiently 
famous already in the Late Bronze Age for its fate to be the subject of 
legend. It is possible then that the storyline originally attached to Ebla or to 
Akkade was used as a framework for a song about Troy already in the Late 
Bronze Age. The question now is, how and why was Troy still remembered 
in the Iron Age as a city that underwent a legendary destruction? 


explanation of the relationship between Taruisa, Tara/i-wa/i-za and Troié. Simon (2009), 
however, is not persuaded and argues the silver bowl refers to an entirely different place in 
Urartu, “Y® Tar(a)iu. 

84 Durnford (2010). 
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Socrates: But what in fact is it that they (the Spartans) hear most happily 
from you and praise? You yourself tell me, since I haven’t found out. 


Hippias: Concerning the families (gendn), oh Socrates, of heroes and 

men, and foundations, how cities were established in the old days 

(to arkhaion); in sum, they listen most happily to all knowledge of the 

distant past (arkhaiologids), so that I have been forced for their sake to 

learn thoroughly and pay special attention to all these sorts of things. 
Plato Hippias Maior 285d 


Introduction 


In this chapter I piece together some suggestive material from Early Iron 
Age Troy and from later sources about western Anatolia, and I make 
cautious use of the Neo-Hittite material to argue, first of all, that there 
was an effort to remember and memorialize a legendary Bronze Age past 
among Syro-Anatolians as there was among Greeks, which would allow for 
some facts about Bronze Age Troy to be retained, and secondly, that royal 
ancestor veneration continued to be an important means of defining a 
community’s identity and to be connected to epic narration. This is much 
more obvious for eastern Anatolia, but there are sufficient hints from 
western Anatolia to support the contention, which helps to explain how 
memories of Bronze Age Troy made their way into epic narratives about 
the doings of legendary heroes there. 

I begin by differentiating authentic from spurious reminiscences of Late 
Bronze Age Greco-Anatolian relations around Troy in the Iliad. Then, 
I turn to the question of how any authentic memories could have been 
retained. I examine evidence for cultural continuity in west Anatolia and 
the transition from the Bronze Age to the Iron Age at Troy. I concentrate 
especially on evidence that the ruins of Bronze Age Troy became a focus of 
cult ritual as early as ca. 1050 Bcz, while the later rituals were clearly 
Greek-style ancestor veneration. 
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I then look at evidence of attempts to maintain continuity of dynastic 
names among the Iron Age descendants of the Hittite empire, which 
suggests an interest in maintaining a connection to their past. With 
regard to genealogies from the Troad, on the other hand, or to specific 
suggestions of how memories would have been retained across the end of 
the Bronze Age and in what form, we are lacking any direct evidence. 
But, I can discuss Lydian dynastic naming practices and the evidence they 
provide for memories of west Anatolian Bronze Age dynasties being kept 
alive, as well as the manipulation of fictional genealogical connections to 
situate the Lydian court in world history, which show the retention of the 
same values and uses found at Bronze Age Hattusa for elite ancestor 
veneration. 

Finally, I move to discuss evidence of continuity of ancestor vener- 
ation rites in Syro-Anatolia, which serves as background for a close 
analysis of the iconographic program at Karatepe involving the Greco- 
Anatolian hero Mopsus. The loss of writing in western Anatolia meant 
the end of Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions, and in any case, the habit 
of carving extended inscriptions and erecting orthostats with elaborate 
iconographic programs, which can already be found in the Empire 
period among the Hittites and remained an important propaganda tool 
among their Neo-Hittite successors, had never taken hold in western 
Anatolia.’ Thus, we do not have the kind of archaeological evidence 
from western Anatolia that is available for north Syria and Cilicia, most 
notably at late eighth-century Karatepe. But, we can infer that there 
were commonalities between the practices well attested in eastern Ana- 
tolia and those we can only surmise for western Anatolia. At Karatepe 
we can see that public rites of ancestor veneration included festive 
activities with songs, possibly with plot lines about martial prowess. 
These are some of the milieus conducive to the transfer of “heroic” epic 
storylines.” While those songs performed at Karatepe have not been 
preserved, the Iliad provides an indirect glimpse of the ones that would 
have been performed at Troy on equivalent festive occasions honoring 
legendary ancestors. 


The Neo-Hittite reliefs possibly inspired the Neo-Assyrian kings to make use of palace reliefs (B. 
Brown 2010: 17, with earlier references). In fact, Harmansah (2007; 2013: 183-5) and Aro (2009) 
argue it could be possible to trace Syrian influence on Assyrian monumental art as far back as 
Tiglath-Pileser I. 

As opposed to theogonic stories or songs about the deeds of gods, if we wish to distinguish 
between the various types of Greek hexametric narratives that show parallels with Syro- 
Anatolian narratives from the second millennium sce. 
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Reminiscences of Bronze Age Troy in the Homeric tradition 


I turn first to the cultural memories of Bronze Age Troy, and to what 
degree they contain a “kernel of truth.”* The two memories that are 
undeniable are the name Alexander as the alternate for Paris and the 
allegiance of Apollo with Troy, as shown by the Treaty between Muwattalli 
II and Alaksandu of Wilusa (ca. 1275 scx). As discussed earlier, the 
characterization of Apollo in the Iliad as a bow-bearing plague god who 
can be appeased according to the advice of an augur shows the god retains 
important elements of the character of the Bronze-Age Apallu, and the 
form of Appaliuna’s name in the treaty indicates that he has been 
Graecized.* The name of the Wilusan king with whom Muwattalli made 
the treaty is clearly the same as Alexandros, and it can be given the good 
Greek etymology of “warding off men.” Alaksandu’s name strongly 
implies a marriage alliance between Greeks and Anatolians in Wilusa. In 
the context of the supporting role played by Ahhiyawa in the west Anato- 
lian polities’ attempts to throw off the Hittite yoke,° such an alliance would 
be far from surprising. 

The names Paris and Priamos meanwhile sound very much like (hypo- 
coristic) Anatolian names containing the component pariya-‘exceeding, 
outstanding’. Thus, the Homeric Paris had both a Greek name, known to 
the Hittites, and an Anatolian one. The prince is called Alexander by 
Greeks, the gods, and Trojans when they speak to Greeks; he is called 
Paris by Trojans speaking to other Trojans.* This fits neatly with the 
proposed origins of his two names,’ suggesting that at one point in the 


3 For an overview of Bronze Age Troy, see Rose (2014: 8-43). 

* For more detailed discussion of Appaliuna/Apollo, see Chapter 10, 245-8. 

° Watkins (1998: 207). On Alaksandu, see Giiterbock (1986: 223-4), who notes that the female 
equivalent, Alexandra, appears in Linear B (a-re-ka-sa-da-ra, MY V 659.2). 

® See Chapter 13, 334-41. 

7 Watkins (1986: 709-12, with earlier references), who compares the name Paris to Pariyamuwa 
(also see Starke 1997: 458). 

8 TJ. B. de Jong (1987). 

Watkins (1986: 704-5) suggests that Alaksandu “was for him his ‘international name’,” and that 

double names are perhaps the result of intermarriage or guest friendship. He goes on to discuss 

the double name of Hector’s son Astyanax/Scamandrius (Watkins 1986: 706; also Watkins 

1998: 208-11), for which Nagy (2010: 203-7) has an alternate explanation, see Chapter 15, 412. 

Priam also has another name, Podarces (Gr. ‘swift-footed’), which he changed to Priam when 

he acceded to the throne, according to Apollodorus (Bib. 3.12.5). Suter (1991b), following 

Homer’s explicit statement about alternate names in other cases, argues rather that Paris is the 

hero’s divine name and Alexander his human one. On the notion of the language of gods and 

men, see Chapter 16, 427-8. 
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development of the Homeric narrative, the Trojan prince was considered 
to be of mixed heritage, although that “fact” may long since have been 
forgotten by the eighth century Bc. His double name is also a reminis- 
cence or continuance of the dynastic custom in Bronze Age Anatolia of 
carrying two names to mark a dual heritage,'” a custom that continued 
into the Lydian Mermnad dynasty with, for example, Meles/Myrsus and 
Myrsilus/Adyattes.'’ 

The names of the Wilusan king and god show that the Homeric 
tradition preserved at least two details that can be traced back to the 
second millennium, and other elements of the Iliad are likely to represent 
accurate reminiscences from the Bronze Age. Particularly cogent is 
Joachim Latacz’s comparison of the grouping of two obscure towns in 
the Boeotian section of the Catalog of Ships, Eutresis and Eleon (JI. 2.500, 
502), which contribute to the contingent from Thebes, with the appear- 
ance of two towns in a Linear B tablet from Thebes, TH Ft 140, a list of 
towns providing olives and grain: e-u-te-re-u and e-re-o-ni.'* Indeed, 
Sarah Morris has pointed out that the fleet depicted in the frescos at 
second-millennium Thera can be seen as a pictorial equivalent to the 
Catalog of Ships,’” so the ship catalog on its own could represent a very 
archaic genre. 

But, I disagree with Latacz, who, setting the origin of the Greek epic 
about the fall of Troy at a date between 1450 and 1050 BcEz, contends that 
it is a reminiscence of a real conflict between Troy and the Greeks and 
maintains that the situation portrayed in the two catalogs of Greek and 
Trojan allies and throughout the epic is based on facts from the Mycenaean 


10 For example, the Hittite king Tudhaliya III had the Hurrian name Tashmi-Sharri, and 
Tudhaliya IV used the Hurrian name Hishmi-Sharruma before his ascension. Other examples 
of Hittite kings bearing dual names are Muwattalli II, also known as Sharri-Teshshub and Urhi- 
Teshshub, who used the name Mursili (III) during his brief reign, while the king of Carchemish 
Piyassili was also known as Sharri-Kushuh. It is true that names alone, while they indicate 
ethnic mixing, cannot be used to prove that their bearers continued to speak the language from 
which their name was derived. For example, the ruling family of the Mitanni Hurrians carried 
Indo-Aryan names; thus, Kili-Teshshub used the throne name of Shattiwaza (more examples in 
Derakhshani 1998: 152-7). Yet, there is no evidence that the ruling family of Mitanni continued 
to speak Indo-Aryan, even while some Indo-Aryan cultural traits and vocabulary items made 
their way into Mitanni Hurrian; nor do we have any evidence that Hurrian was spoken 
extensively by the ruling families of the Hittite empire. But, the double names do indicate first 
of all that the ethnic designation was prestigious. 

1 Bor Meles/Myrsus see Hdt. 1.7.4, 1.84. For Myrsilus see below, 374-5. 

Latacz (2004: 244-7); see the transliteration and translation of Aravantinos, Godart, and 

Sacconi (2001: 263-4). 

8's. P. Morris (1989). 
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period.'* The poet doubtless intends to portray Anatolia before the first- 
millennium Greek migrations. Of the Greeks, only Tlepolemus, son of 
Heracles, is mentioned as having migrated to Rhodes in the Catalog of 
Ships (2.653-70). The catalog tells us that the Greeks only possessed, 
besides Rhodes, some of the other Dodecanese islands off the coast of 
Anatolia between Miletus and Lycia: Syme, Nisyros, Carpathus, Casus, 
Cos, and the Calydnae islands, which were ruled by other sons of Heracles 
(2.671-80). Lesbos was not in the possession of the Greeks, for Achilles 
names the island as the westernmost possession of Priam, whose territory 
extended as far as Phrygia and the Hellespont (24.544-6), and 
Agamemnon tells us he sacked and plundered the island with Achilles.’° 
However, the Iliad cannot represent accurately the situation in the 
Mycenaean period. For example, Latacz argues that when the Ahhiyawans 
lost control of Miletus, they lost their toehold on the Anatolian coast and 
thereupon turned their focus on Troy; that apparently explains why Mile- 
tus is not in the possession of the Achaeans in our version of the Iliad. But, 
the situation was surely far more complex than that. As Wolf-Dietrich 
Niemeier notes, even after the Hittites sacked Miletus v, domestic archi- 
tecture, pottery, and evidence of cult show that the inhabitants maintained 
a Mycenaean identity.'° Mycenaeans were already settled in southern 
Ionia, or at least people were there who were making and using Mycenaean 
pottery and tombs, and there they stayed even when Ahhiyawa no longer 
exerted political control over them, if it ever did more than in word. In 
addition, Ephesus played an important role in Mycenaean-Anatolian 
relations, yet it is never mentioned in the Iliad. This omission could be 
explained by consideration of a putative first-millennium Panionic audi- 
ence, with Miletus, rather than Ephesus, originally controlling the 
Panionia.'” Therefore, even if the Iliad was intended by the poet to reflect 
the political situation of west Anatolia at the end of the heroic age (the 
beginning of the twelfth century) and was based on a continuous tradition 
of remembering the Late Bronze Age past of west Anatolia, the actual 


4 Latacz (2004: 211-49, 267-74, 283-7; 2005: 342-5). See the discussion of Kirk (1985: 262-3), 
arguing against the possibility of a Mycenaean-era list of Trojan allies, and Kullmann (1999a: 
49-51). 

II. 9.129-30, also 664-5. Also see Chapter 15, 411, on the implications of the audience’s 
knowledge that the island would later be Aeolian. 

16 Latacz (2004: 238 with n. 51, 205-6), Niemeier (2009: 16-18). 

The lack of any mention of Ephesus may perhaps be explained by the rivalry between Ephesus 
and Miletus for primacy among the Ionians, which Miletus seems to have won with regard to 
Homer. On the rivalry see Frame (2009: 528-41), Str. 14.1.3, and Chapter 16, 444, on Ephesus 
replacing Miletus as the premier city in the Panionic League. 
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identity-making engaged in by the people who lived then would have been 
much more complex, and the cultural memory of the Bronze Age was 
repeatedly reworked in light of succeeding political considerations. The 
provably accurate memories about Troy are solely the dynasty name 
Alexander and its city god Appaliuna. 

For these reasons, I will not take a strong stand on the historicity or 
dating of the Trojan War.'* Certainly we can see that the Ahhiyawans were 
interested in controlling Wilusa as part of their activities in southwestern 
Anatolia. Besides their possible interference in the war with Assuwa, in the 
Tawagalawa Letter Wilusa seems to be an area of conflict between 
Ahhiyawa and Hattusa.'? Thus, Troy was a space contested between 
Anatolians and Greeks already in the Late Bronze Age. At this point, if 
I were forced to choose a significant event, the garbled memory of which 
ultimately lay behind the tradition of the Trojan War, I would opt for the 
destruction either of Troia vth (1300 sce, but it probably was destroyed by 
a large earthquake) or of Troiavira (1180 BcE), which fell at the end of the 
Bronze Age, after which there was a sharp decrease in the population.”° 
Whether the destruction was caused by a natural event, by Mycenaeans, or 
by another group (the Sea Peoples?) is not very important, in my opin- 
ion,’ given the evident lack of concern for historicity in the narrative 
traditions of the eastern Mediterranean; for example, the celebrated “fall of 
Akkade,” attributed to Naram-Sin in lament and legend, did not occur in 
his reign.” When we have external sources against which to check the 


See Latacz (2004: vii-xi, 20-91) for a discussion of how the controversial question of the 
historicity of the Trojan War was re-opened among German scholars. Nor will I weigh in on 
the debate concerning the size and importance of the city, so vehemently argued by Korfmann, 
the excavator of the site, and his supporters on the one side, and Kolb and his faction on the 
other. See, for example, Easton et al. (2002), defending Korfmann, with the response of Hertel 
and Kolb (2003), or Kolb (2004), with the response of Jablonka and Rose (2004). 

'° The Hittite king tells the king of Ahhiyawa what he should write to Piyamaradu: “The king of 
Hatti - about which matter concerning Wilusa we were inimical, in this matter he has swayed 
me” (CTH 181 = KUB 14.3 iv 7-9, translit. Beckman, Bryce, and Cline 2011: 116). 

2 T follow the dates of Jablonka and Rose (2011: 898). On Troia v1 and vir see Rose (2008: 

409-13). On the transition to Troia vu, see Becks (2003: 49-50). On the decrease in population 

after the fall of Troia vita, see Aslan (2009b: 268). Note that Troia vitbl should probably be 

subsumed under virb2 (Aslan 2009a: 146-7). See below for further discussion. 

See Bryce (2006: 180-94) for the most reliable and up-to-date review of the Late Bronze Age 

data for a putative war between Mycenaeans and Anatolians at Wilusa. Bryce (2006: 64-7), 

while admitting that there is little conclusive evidence that the conflagration which destroyed 

Troia vith was caused by enemy action, suggests that this level fits with the traditional dating of 

the war, while Troia vita, more clearly the victim of war, was “too late to be linked with a 

concerted Mycenaean invasion from the Greek mainland” (67). 

?? See Chapter 8, 185, with n. 86. 
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veracity of an epic storyline, it is clear that epic traditions garble the “facts” 
in pursuit of presenting a different sort of truth. As Kurt Raaflaub observes, 


The Chanson de Roland turns history upside down and creates a crusader 
attitude where none was warranted. The Nibelungenlied combines prot- 
agonists who were irreconcilably separated by place and time. Serbo- 
Croatian epics dwell on a great national event, but populate it with 
figures who were never there, and with a traitor who was none.” 


What is clear, however, is that the story of the fall of Troy follows 
traditional Near Eastern narrative patterns that can be traced back to the 
beginning of the second millennium,™ and it is more interesting to me to 
trace how the knowledge of these storylines was retained and transmitted, 
rather than how knowledge of a putative historical event survived the end 
of the Bronze Age. In fact, the stories found in the Song of Release and the 
Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin have survived remarkably well, both in 
terms of the overall trajectory of their plots and in terms of the phrasing 
of key scenes. Two factors must have been operating to ensure they were 
retained across the Bronze Age in the repertoire of Anatolian epic poets 
and then passed to Greek bards. First of all, the storylines had to continue 
to be meaningful to new audiences, both the situation of a city attacked by 
foreigners who came from afar, and the moral culpability of the ruling class 
that created the situation leading to the destruction, whether it was a 
council that could be blamed or an individual member of the royal family. 
Secondly, the tradition from which the Greeks adapted the storylines 
needed to be prestigious enough to make them willing to use the new, 
Near-Eastern-derived material in reworking their own inherited storylines, 
as represented, e.g., by Nestor’s epyllia (Il. 7.132-57, 11.670-762), remin- 
iscences of his youthful prowess in cattle-raiding or fighting a nearby - not 
distant — city for resources.” 


23 Raaflaub (2006: 454). See his more detailed discussions in Raaflaub (1998b: 395-6; 2005: 63-5). 
Astour (2002: 154-6) argues effectively against attempts to argue that Meki represents a single 
historical king. See Alster and Oshima (2007: 6-8) on distortion and anachronism in 
Mesopotamian epic and legend. 

4 See Chapter 6, 139-42, on the parallels with the Song of Release; Chapter 8, 191-5, on the 
parallels with the Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin. 

*5 Raaflaub (2003) argues that these passages represent the older form of Greek epic narratives. On 
Nestor as a hero of an otherwise lost ancient Pylian tradition, see Hainsworth (1993: 296-8). 
Furthermore, Raaflaub claims that a conflict between two cities across the sea from each other 
would have been unimaginable until shortly before the time that Homer composed the Iliad. 
According to him, any epic tradition of such a conflict would not have survived across the Dark 
Age, and the concept of an alliance of Greeks fits with Panhellenic impulses appropriate to the 
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The primary change in perspective when the storyline represented by 
the Song of Release was reworked was to focus on the attackers, rather than 
the besieged. While we do not have enough of the Song of Release to see 
where the narrator’s sympathies lie, we might suspect, given the sympa- 
thetic portrayal of Meki, who is intent on protecting his city from the 
stupid decision of his assembly, that the narrator was focused on the 
consequences to Ebla rather than on glorifying the army that carried out 
the Storm-god’s purpose. In other words, the story moved from appealing 
to an Anatolian audience, who saw themselves in the defeated city- 
dwellers, to appealing to a Greek or mixed audience. This, along with the 
use of Naram-Sin’s storyline, points definitively to a contested tradition 
about the blame for the destruction of Troy, in which at first those who 
identified with the Trojans used inherited storylines to express the culp- 
ability of the invading attackers, who stood for the contemporary Greeks 
who were moving into the Troad. Then, the Greeks co-opted and turned 
around the story to present themselves as wronged. The questions that still 
remain to be answered, are how, when, and why a story about Troy entered 
the Greek epic tradition, and what kinds of archaeological and textual 
evidence can be brought to bear to flesh out this picture. 


Cultural continuity and Greek migrations in Early Iron 
Age west Anatolia 


There was continuity of culture in west Anatolia despite various disrup- 
tions, beginning with the disturbances that archaeologists relate to the 
movements of the Sea Peoples, because of which, according to Ramses 
IPs claim, Arzawa, along with Hatti, Qode, Carchemish, and Alashiya, was 
destroyed.*° Although Hittite cuneiform disappears from our view with the 
fall of the Hittite empire,’ Anatolian languages such as Lydian, Carian, 
Lycian, Sidetic, and Pisidian were spoken in Anatolia even after the 
Classical period, and their speakers came into close contact with Greeks, 


Archaic era, not earlier. See Chapter 11, 277, n. 42, on the loss of cultural memory at the end of 
the Late Bronze Age in Greece. 

© Sea Peoples Campaign, Medinet Habu: Great Inscription of the Year 8 (KRI 5.9) §39 (trans. 
Kitchen 2008: 34). See Hawkins (2000: 39). On the transition to the Early Iron Age, see the 
articles collected in Oren (2000) and Ward and Joukowsky (1992). For an overview of the 
history of Early Iron Age Anatolia, see Kuhrt (1995: 547-72). Also see references in Chapter 12, 
310, n. 44. Qode is the Assyrian term for the earlier Kizzuwatna. 

27 On which see Seeher (2001) and Singer (2000). 
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who later defined themselves as Aeolian or Ionian, when they began to 
settle along the Anatolian coast again in the Protogeometric period (1050 
BCE). Gordion, Sardis, Ephesus, Miletus, and Troy all show evidence of 
continuous or near-continuous settlement from the Hittite period to the 
Classical period. Thus, the social context certainly could have allowed for 
the retention of the storylines into the Early Iron Age and then their 
subsequent transmission to the Greeks. 

One group new to the archaeological record in Anatolia is the Phry- 
gians, who appear in the eleventh century. They were an Indo-European 
people speaking a language to be grouped with Greek and Armenian.”* 
Phrygian culture and religion assimilated many practices and beliefs of 
the indigenous peoples the Phrygians encountered when they entered 
Anatolia, and they proved to be an important means by which Greeks 
assimilated Anatolian gods and religious customs, for example, Cybele.” 
Gordion, the center of Phrygian territory, had been a satellite of the 
Hittite empire in the Late Bronze Age. It was situated on a major east- 
west route from the central Anatolian plateau to the Sea of Marmara,” 
and knowledge of the Hittite administrative system there is shown by 
sealings from Hittite seals at the site.’' We see a change of population 
with the collapse of the Hittite empire marking the arrival of the Phry- 
gians (end of YHSS 8, ca. 1200 Bcg), but no evidence of destruction is 
found, and the Phrygian population seems to have lived side-by-side with 
the earlier population,” a situation conducive to continuity and blending 
of traditions.” 

At its height at the end of the eighth century, the Phrygian kingdom 
under Midas (ca. 700 Bcz), or Mita of the Mushki, as the Assyrians called 
him, encompassed Bogazkéy and Alisar, reaching from Dascylium to 
Tyana.* The name Midas is attested for a king of Pahhuwa in Hittite 


*8 On the Phrygian language see C. Brixhe in Woodard (2004: 777-88). On the Phrygians, see the 
contributions in Kealhofer (2005), plus Popko (2008: 127-34), Voigt and Henrickson (2000a; 
2000b), Wittke (2007). Berndt-Ers6z (2006) provides many examples of continuity between 
Hittite and Phrygian religion. See Hutter (2006) on the Phrygian religious culture as a blend of 
Balkan and Anatolian features. 

2° See Chapter 12, 328, with n. 126. 30 Voigt and Henrickson (2000b: 42). 

: Voigt and Henrickson (2000b: 42). 

2 Voigt and Henrickson (2000b: 42-6); see the chronology of Voigt (2005: 27). 

3 Voigt and Henrickson (2000b). 

The relationship between the Phrygians and the Mushki lies beyond the scope of this study, but 

see most recently Bryce (2012: 40), Fiedler (2005), and Wittke (2004). See Muscarella (1998) on 

interactions between Phrygia and Assyria. See Berges in Berges and Nollé (2000: 469-73) on 


o 


34 


interactions between Phrygia and Tyana. On the Midas who appears in Assyrian sources also 
see Chapter 16, 435. 
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times,” and although Pahhuwa was well east of Phrygia,° the continued 
use of the royal name suggests an interest in maintaining ties with earlier 
Anatolian dynasties. 

Phrygian inscriptions dating to the sixth and fifth centuries BcE have 
been found in Dascylium, and even in Strabo’s time a variety of Balkan and 
indigenous Anatolian peoples speaking their own languages were still 
present in the Troad. Thus, there was ample opportunity for contact 
between Phrygians and Greeks in the Troad, and acculturation and 
blending of the incoming Greeks with the Phrygians and other peoples 
residing in the area is suggested by their adoption of native names for 
towns in the area.” 

Lydia, also called Maeonia, was a region within which the earlier Seha 
River Land fell. Sardis, the capital of Lydia, was a site at which Mycenaeans 
and Anatolians had come into contact just as later Greeks intermingled 
with Lydians, and the city shows some evidence of continuity of cult. The 
excavators of Sardis see Mycenaean and Cycladic influence on pottery, as 
well as Hittite influence, in the Late Bronze Age, and they point to evidence 
of occupation from the Bronze Age continuing into the Iron Age, even 
with a disruption possibly caused by the movements of Phrygians and 
possibly signaling the advent of Lydian-speakers to the city.*® 

Aeolis and Ionia, the areas in which new settlements by Greeks were 
most dense, match well those areas in which Mycenaean/Ahhiyawan 
activity had been concentrated; between Miletus and Halicarnassus the 
presence of people originating from Greece was continuous from the 
Bronze Age.’ The coincidence with the evidence for Mycenaean contact 
is certainly in part due to the fact that these are the areas which are most 
convenient to access by island-hopping from the Greek mainland. But, it 
also suggests some cultural memory of earlier contacts that encouraged re- 
settlement of familiar lands, perhaps reflected in the later Greek legends of 
conflicts, migrations, and settlements on either side of the Trojan War, for 


35 CTH 146: Mita of Pahhuwa (trans. Beckman 1999b: 160-6). See Mellink (1965). 

36 Del Monte and Tischler (1978: 296). 

37 Str. 12.44.4, Chiai (2006). Also see Chapter 16, 430-1, for Phrygians in the Iliad. 

38 Hanfmann (1983: 17-25), Roosevelt (2009: 19-22). The most important Anatolian gods 
attested in both the Hittite documents and Lydian texts are the plague and warrior god Sandas, 
the goddess Kubaba, originally from Carchemish, passed on by the Phrygians (Popko 1995: 
181-6; see further Chapter 12, 328, n. 126), and Men, who continues the Anatolian Moon-god 
Arma (de Hoz 1999: 38). 

3° Niemeier (2007b: 88); Crielaard (2009: 56-7). Herodotus (1.142) places some of the Ionian 
towns in Lydia (Ephesus, Colophon, Teos, Clazomenae, and Phocaea), some in Caria (including 
Miletus and Priene), and includes the islands Samos and Chios. 
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example, the settlements of Miletus and Colophon by Cretans in the time 
of Minos.*° 

Aeolis, the coast of Anatolia facing Lesbos, was not a political entity, but 
represented the territory of those who considered themselves to be Aeolian 
Greeks, an identity, like that of the Ionians, forged in Anatolia and 
Lesbos.*’ The strong Anatolian element detectable in Late Bronze Age 
Lesbos continued into the Early Iron Age, even after Greeks settled there 
in the Geometric period. (Protogeometric finds are sparse, but there are 
some Mycenaean-style tombs.) Some Lesbian towns have Anatolian 
names, such as Arisbe/a, the third syllable of which can be compared with 
the -pa of Lazpa, and Mytilene, the name of which was built off of the 
dynastic name Muwattalli.** 

The legends of an Aeolian migration that occurred before the Ionians’ 
arrival cannot be taken at face value; although the arrival of the Aeolians 
has been tied to the appearance of “Aeolian” Grey Ware in the Protogeo- 
metric period, the pottery is in large part based on local predecessors that 
go back to the Late Bronze Age. One simple fact that cannot be denied is 
that people who left inscriptions in a dialect classified as Aeolic settled in 
Lesbos and the Troad.*’ In addition, we need to take into account the 
cultural memory passed down to the time of Strabo (13.1.3), who says, 
“The Ionian (colonization) ... was farther away from the Troad, but the 
one of the Aeolians was throughout it; for as a whole it is scattered from 
the Cyzicene to the Caecus, and it reached still further to the part between 
the Caecus and the Hermus River.” 


4° Paus. 7.2.5, 3.1, Str. 14.1.6 = Ephorus FGrH 70 F 127; 14.1.21. See Bachvarova (2015: 134-41) 
and Chapter 13, 341. 

Hall (2002: 71-3). Aeolis was differently described at different periods. Herodotus (1.149-51) 
provides a list of twelve cities that extended along the coast between Cyme and Smyrna 
(although he states that the Ionians had taken the latter from the Aeolians) and mentions 
settlements in Lesbos and Tenedos. See Rose (2008: 402). 

Mason (2008). Spencer (1995: 300) stresses the implications of the Near Eastern influence on 
the Archaic temple of Lesbian Klopedi in particular and on the Aeolic architectural style in 
general: “It is more easy to understand the adoption of this peculiar eastern motif in Lesbos if 
one considers the eastern contact visible in other aspects of the island’s culture in this archaic 
period.” See Betancourt (1977: 17-49) on the Near Eastern origins of the Aeolic volute column; 
also see Rose (2008: 416). See Teffeteller (2013: 574-8) for continuity of culture across the end 
of the Bronze Age on Lesbos. 

See Hertel (2008: 187-93) connecting “Aeolian” Grey Ware with the Aeolic migration. See 

R. M. Cook and Dupont (1998: 135-6) on “Aeolian” Grey Ware (further discussion of Grey 
Ware below, 365), Hodot (1990: 31-40; 2001, chart on p. 157) for Aeolic inscriptions from the 
Troad, which start with a graffito from the end of the eighth century found at Larissa. See Rose 
(2008: 402-3, 405) and H. N. Parker (2008: 432-4) on the construction of Aeolian identity, 
Aeolians, and the supposed Aeolian migration. 
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Legends of an Ionian migration, in turn, were promoted by Athens, 
which by the sixth century was interested in justifying control over Ionia 
by asserting Attic-Ionic kinship.“* Greek pottery is in evidence in Early 
Iron Age Ionia starting in the Protogeometric period, indicating trade 
contacts at the minimum, and here Greeks were to be found in abundance 
in the Archaic period.*” From these Greeks, with an admixture of non- 
Greeks, was forged the Ionic identity.*° 

Both Ephesus and Miletus, in Iron Age Caria/Ionia, must have been 
important nodes of interaction between Greeks and Anatolians, and places 
in which cultural characteristics retained from the Bronze Age could have 
been passed to the Greeks. At Ephesus the Artemision was in continuous 
use from the Bronze Age. Legend says that when Androclus arrived at 
Ephesus from Athens he drove out the Leleges and either the Carians or 
the Lydians,’’ and Early Protogeometric finds with strong connections to 
Athens provide support to the tale.“* There is good evidence of cult 
practices continuing from the Late Bronze Age, including Artemis of 
Ephesus herself.*? Although Submycenaean pottery has been found in 
Miletus, Greek settlement in the Early Iron Age is only clearly evident 
beginning in the Protogeometric period,” and some of the Early Proto- 
geometric pottery is even from Athens.’' Because it appears that the 
Bronze Age land Karkisa was not on the coast, as later Caria was, it can 


4 


cs 


Carlier (1984: 432-5), Sakellariou (1990: 137-8, with references to his earlier work). Also see 

Chapter 10, 234-6, for cultivation of a shared identity across the Aegean. 

45 R. M. Cook and Dupont (1998: 11-14), Huxley (1966: 23-5), Lemos (2002: 211-12), Niemeier 

(2007b: 88-90). On the (mis-)use of the locally made Protogeometric pottery in the tumulus 

tombs at Assarlik to argue for the Ionian migration see Carstens (2008b: 78-9). 

As Kowalzig (2005: 51) puts it, “Ionia’ was a social and political term, not geographical or 

ethnic, delineating the group of those who had mutually supported each other in carving out for 

themselves a comfortable position in the politically complex area which they ‘agreed’ to become 

Ionia.” On the development of the Ionian identity, see Hall (2002: 67-71) and Crielaard (2009). 

See Kowalzig (2005: 49-51) for problems with the concept of an Ionian identity, and see 

Chapter 10, 235, for this identity being maintained through the common celebration of the 

Panionia. 

7 Str. 14.1.3 = Pherecydes FGrH 3 F 155, Paus. 7.2.8. On Ephesus also see Kerschner et al. (2000), 
S. P. Morris (2006: 70-1) and Chapter 13, 338, n. 35. On the Artemision see Bammer 
(1990: 142). 

48 Kerschner (2006). 

*° See Greaves (2010: 190-2): spring worship, a bronze statuette of a Hittite priest, possible 
influence on statuary, oracle. Artemis: see references in Chapter 10, 234, n. 81. 

°° Boardman (1999: 28), Greaves (2002: 75-7, 90), and Niemeier (2007a: 16-18), noting that the 
gap in settlement could not have been more than 100 years, and referring to data, to my 
knowledge as yet unpublished, from the Submycenaean and Protogeometric periods. On nearby 
Didyma see Chapter 10, 241, with n. 112. 

5! Kerschner (2003: 246). 
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be proposed that the Carians migrated to Miletus after the end of the 
Bronze Age, and the Greeks began settling there again in the Iron Age 
along with or directly after the arrival of this new ethnic group.” 


Troy across the end of the Bronze Age 


Turning now to Troy specifically, we begin with the linguistic situation in 
second-millennium Wilusa. Ilya Yakubovich has shown that the assump- 
tion that western Anatolia was primarily Luwian-speaking is too simple. 
We should imagine one or more Luwic languages in the area in addition to 
proto-Lydian and the Tyrrhenian languages, possibly along with other 
unattested languages of unknown affiliation. We cannot determine defini- 
tively what language was spoken in second-millennium Wilusa. While it is 
plausible to assume that it was a Luwic language,” it also could have been 
an early form of Lydian, for Robert Beekes argues effectively that the 
Lydians were displaced from the area around Troy and pushed down into 
Classical Lydia by the immigrating Phrygians at the end of the Late Bronze 
Age. In turn, one group of the original inhabitants of Lydia, the Tyrsenoi, 
left Anatolia entirely for the west to become the Etruscans of Italy. The 
theory is supported by legends, the earliest of which comes from Herod- 
otus, claiming a “Lydian” origin for them, the presence of residual pockets 
of Tyrsenoi around Troy, and the seventh-century inscriptions found on 
the island of Lemnos written in a language clearly related to Etruscan.”* 
The three Tyrrhenian languages (Etruscan, Lemnian, and Raetic) share 


52 On the possibility that Karkisa matches later Caria, see Herda (2009) arguing that it does, and 
Bachvarova (2015: 130-2), placing it farther inland. See Hawkins (1998: 29), Melchert (2003b: 
7) on difficulties defining the exact extent of Karkisa. As noted earlier, Herodotus (1.142) puts 
Ephesus in Lydia. Miletus was a Carian city after the Late Bronze Age (Herda 2009: 43-60). 
Niemeier (2009: 21-4) emphasizes rather continuity of Greek settlement. 
53 See the comments of Melchert (2003e: 11-12) and Yakubovich (2010: 117-29). Starke (1997: 
456-7) and Bryce (2006: 75-6, 117-22) argue that it was Luwian specifically. 
Hdt. 1.57, 94.5-7; D. H. 1.25-30, arguing against the theory. Tyrrhenians in Lemnos: Str. 5.2.4, 
Th. 4.109. See Beekes (2003a; 2003c). Some of his arguments are rather tendentious. Also, he 
makes use of the equation of Maeonia and the second-millennium place name Masa, following 
Starke’s location for this west Anatolian political entity in Phrygia/Bithynia (Starke 1997: 451), 
although admitting that the position of Masa can only be conjectured. See the critique of 
Yakubovich (2010: 113-17). More likely the name Maeonia is connected to the city name 
Maddunassa (Roosevelt 2009: 18, with earlier references). But, Beekes does critique effectively 
the modern theories that the Tyrsenoi in northwest Anatolia and the outlying islands are recent 
arrivals, since there are too many different sites where they lived, many in less than prime land 
for new settlers. Also see Roosevelt (2009: 18-22) for a judicious review of the evidence for the 
movement of Lydians into historical Lydia. Also see Melchert (2008: 154, with earlier 
references). See Rix (1968) on the relationship between Lemnian and Etruscan, Rix (1998) on 
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areal features with the Anatolian languages in phonology, morphology, 
and morphosyntax.’’ And, there is a connection between the name of the 
Luwian Storm-god Tarhunt (‘the powerful one’), and the Etruscan names 
Tarquinius (cf. Tarquinius Superbus “Tarquin the Proud’, the epithet 
serving as a translation of his Luwian name) and Tarchon, the Etruscan 
founding hero.”° 

Beekes’ argument that proto-Lydians had inhabited the Troad is sup- 
ported by Gunther Neumann’s study of the linguistic affinities of the 
Trojans. For example, the Lydian -li derivational suffix, used to form 
patronymics and genitival adjectives, can be found in a set of names 
associated with the Troad, such as Trdilios and Daskulion.”’ Another rea- 
sonable suggestion, made recently by Alwin Kloekhorst, is that the language 
spoken at Bronze Age Troy was related to Etruscan.” However, besides 
Alaksandu, who has a Greek name, we know the names of only two other 
second-millennium Wilusan rulers, Kukkunni and Walmu, the latter having 
a name possibly related to Hitt. walwa- ‘lion’, and the former having a shape 
like other Anatolian names.” Neither has a secure etymology. 

While there is “some limited evidence for local production of wheel- 
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made painted pottery in the Mycenaean LH IIIC style,””” the appearance of 


Handmade Coarse Ware and Knobbed Ware at Troy suggests that a new 
population arrived, probably from Thrace, at the beginning of Troia virbl 
(ca. 1180 BceE) and with increasing evidence in the material culture for a 
new population in Troy vi1b2 (ca. 1130 BcE). Were they Phrygians? The 


the relationship between Raetic and Etruscan, and further van der Meer (2004, with a review of 

the literature) on the Tyrrhenian language family. Oettinger (2010), however, has used the fact 

that Lemnian (attested sixth century BcE) is more closely related to Etruscan than Raetic 

(attested third century cE) to argue anew the claim that the Etruscans come from Europe, not 

Anatolia. Genetic studies of Etruscan cattle, mitochondrial DNA, and Y-chromosomal DNA 

have supported the Anatolian origin of the Etruscans (Barbujani 2005; Pellecchia et al. 2007; 

Piazza et al. 2007), although more recent research has suggested a very early arrival, in the third 

millennium (Ghirotto et al. 2013). See Bachvarova (2012b: 149-51), in which I present this 

argument in expanded form. 

Noted briefly by Watkins (2001: 50-1, 56) and discussed in some detail by Bachvarova (2007b), 

focusing on the similarities between Hurrian Suffixaufnahme; Anatolian genitival adjectives, 

especially in Luwian and Lydian; and double case-marking in the Tyrrhenian languages. 

On Tarhunt, Tarquin, and Tarchon see Beekes (2003c: 30-1). 

57 Neumann (1999). Also see Carruba (2006). 58 Kloekhorst (2012: 49-50). 

°° Kukkunni’s name (CTH 76.B= KUB 21.5 i 18, translit. Friedrich 1930b: 52; trans. Beckman 
1999b: 87) is comparable to the name of the Trojan ally Cycnus: see Giiterbock (1986: 224-5, 
with earlier references, Watkins (1986: 704). For possible Iron Age attestations of the name see 
Oreshko (2013b: 357). 

6° Aslan, Kealhofer, and Grave (2014: 295), citing Mommsen and Mountjoy (2006: 108, 111, 
nos. 72, 73). 
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earlier people, however, did not completely vanish from the archaeological 
record.°! Carolyn Chabot Aslan points out, 


Previous local Bronze Age types of Grey and Tan Ware ... continued, 
although they were much reduced in number. Even so, the continuation 
of the previous ceramic tradition suggests that some local potters were 
still producing wheel-made wares ... The large numbers and new shapes 
of handmade utilitarian ware vessels may be indicative of a wider shift in 
subsistence and food production and cooking practices.” 


So, we have here a new population mingling with the older residents while 
new foodways are accommodated. This could have been an important 
stage in the development of a cultural memory of a glorious past for Troy, 
associated with the royal ancestor name Alaksandu.®” 

According to Strabo, “the current Ilians say the city was not rendered 
completely invisible after the sack by the Achaeans, and that it was never 
abandoned.” In fact, the hiatus in settlement between Troia v11b2 (begin- 
ning 1130 pce), which may have been destroyed by an earthquake,” and 
Troia v111 has now been proved to be illusory, based on secure stratigraphy 
from the sector D9 on the southern side of the mound (see Fig. 17).°° The 


®! Aslan (2009b: 268-9); Grave et al. (2013: 1775): continued use of the same clay source for the 
new types of cooking wares “presupposes that some part of the Trojan population must have 
survived the end of the Troy VIIa settlement and continued to live there.” Aslan (2009a: 145-8) 
argues that it is invalid to distinguish two waves, one attached to Coarse/Barbarian Ware in 
vub1 and one attached to Knobbed Ware in vi1b2. That is, there may be only one ceramic 
phase here. Rose (2014: 38-9), in contrast, states, “Troy VIIb2 ..., however, is a different case. 
In these levels Carl Blegen recorded striking changes in the assemblages he discovered, 
including a preference for stone orthostats in house construction, and molds for tools and 
weapons that can be paralleled in southeastern Europe. There are also changes in the ceramic 
record, in that Handmade Burnished Ware was now employed for both cooking and 
table ware.” 
Aslan (2009a: 148). Also see the cautious discussion of Aslan, Kealhofer, and Grave (2014). 
Rose (2014: 39-40): “It is worth noting that the demographic shift posited for Troy during the 
twelfth century B.C. does appear to have occurred to Gordion.” He calls attention to the 
tradition recorded by Strabo (12.8.3) that Phrygians, when they came into Anatolia from 
Thrace, killed the king of Troy. 
Str. (13.1.40). As he points out, this runs counter to what Homer himself says. See further 
Chapter 15, 412. 
® So Mountjoy (1999b: 333-4). 
°° “There is evidence for two Protogeometric phases following the VIIb2 phase” (Aslan 2009a: 
148). One of these is now classified as Troia vub3, the other as the beginning of Troia vim. 
Phases of D9: Phase 1: ca. 1050-950 (PG), Phase 2: ca. 950-800 (LPG-EG), Phase 3: ca. 800-700 
(Geo), Phase 4: ca. 700-650/625 (Geo/Archaic transition); Phase 5: ca. 625-600/575 (Early 
Archaic), Phase 6: ca. 600/575-550 (Middle Archaic), Phase 7: ca. 550-500/480 (Late Archaic) 
(Aslan 2002: 82). See Basedow (2006; 2007; 2009) disproving decisively Blegen’s postulation of a 
hiatus in settlement, and Rose (2014: 44—5) on how Korfmann’s excavation team realized that 
Blegen was incorrect. 
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Fig. 17: Troia (top view) 


Troy across the end of the Bronze Age 


side view of the mound of Troy in Fig. 18 shows why there has been some 
confusion about the transition from the Late Bronze Age to the Early Iron 
Age, for the renovations of the site in the Hellenistic period cut off the relevant 
layers, and Schliemann’s dig did further damage. Thus, evidence for this 
period can only be found at the edge of the citadel. But, despite the “overall 
sense that that the population has decreased somewhat” after Troia v11b2, the 
finds in D9 reveal continuity in human presence into the Iron Age.°” 

Troia virb3 (beginning 1050 BcE) displays the same pottery as in the 
previous level of Troia vi1, but now with Protogeometric pottery as well.°° 
Dieter Hertel associates Troia vi1b3 (his “viii early”) with Aeolic settle- 
ment because of the appearance of “Aeolian” Grey Ware.°’ However, Aslan 
asserts concerning the Grey Ware, “Many of the shapes were continuations 
from the previous period, but there are a few Grey Ware cups ... that have 
the same shape as painted cups found at Greek mainland sites such as 
Athens and Lefkandi””® (neither of which were Aeolic areas). Almost all 
the Protogeometric pottery and Gray Ware that has undergone neutron 
activation analysis was locally made.”’ As will be discussed in the following 
chapter, the Boeotian connections of Hector are our best evidence that 
early Greek visitors or settlers at Troy were from an Aeolic area.” 

With only small areas of Troy along the edges of the mound able to be 
investigated,’ we cannot yet determine how large the settlement was, nor 
the relations between Greeks possibly immigrating to the site and other 
people who had been previously living there. However, Aslan states, “At no 
point in the Protogeometric through Geometric periods at Troia is there 
evidence for a significant influx of Greek-style pottery.”’* The evidence so 
far, confined only to the edge of the mound, does not allow us to rule out a 
possible gap in settlement later in the ninth century,” and there is clear 
evidence of actual settlement only in the second half of the eighth 
century.’° 
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Aslan (2009a: 148). 

See Aslan (2002; 2009a: 148-51, with earlier references) on the pottery; Rose (2008: 412-13) for 
an overview. 

Hertel (2008: 5-8). 

Aslan (2009a: 149). Also see Aslan (2002: 91-2; 2009c), Basedow (2007: 50), Rose (2008: 412; 
2014: 47), discounting the supposed Aeolian connection. Also see comments of Jablonka (2002) 
on Hertel’s analysis. 

Aslan, Kealhofer, and Grave (2014: 293, 297); Mommsen, Hertel, and Mountjoy (2001). Also 
see below, n. 94 in this chapter. 

Chapter 15, 405-6. 73 Aslan (2009a: 148). 74 Aslan (2009a: 150). 

75 Aslan (2009a: 150; 2009b: 268). 76 Rose (2014: 50). 
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Fig. 18: Troia (side view) 


Troy as a place of remembrance 


Troy as a place of remembrance 


According to Aslan, 


The combined evidence from the late Protogeometric material from the 
West Sanctuary indicates ritual activity had begun at least by this period, 
perhaps involving ritual feasting as indicated by the sets of kraters and 
cups. Impressive Bronze Age remains, including the Troia v1 fortification 
wall and a large Bronze Age building, were located in the area of the West 
Sanctuary..., and it is likely that the partial ruins of these structures 
formed the focus for the ritual activity perhaps connected to Bronze Age 
heroes.” 


As Maureen Basedow puts it, it was “an active period of ritual culture at 
Troy.”’® And, as in mainland Greece, memories of the legendary past were 
attached to prominent ruins.” 

According to Basedow we may divide the Early Iron Age cult structures 
in the West Sanctuary into the following phases: Phase la (1050-950, PG/ 
MPG), Phase 1b (950-875, LPG/EG), Phase 2 (825/800-725), and Phase 3 
(750-650, LG).°° The Terrace House (Hof Building) of Phase 1 (Fig. 19) 
was focused towards the ruins of the Late Bronze Age walls. As Rose 
comments, the ruins of a thirteenth-century structure, abandoned for 
130 years, were now being used as a site for cult, but without being re- 
built. In it “[a] wealth of small finds, probably dedications, were found. 
They suggest the existence of cult activity at least by the early twelfth 
century B.C.”*' The objects include a bronze figurine of the Syro-Hittite 
striding god type.** In Phase 1b, offering pits appear around the Terrace 
House, with burnt bones, cult ceramics - for example, a fenestrated stand 
and strange pronged objects perhaps meant to be dressed as figurines - and 
some Grey Ware.” Sherds of a locally made Mycenaean krater (LH IIIB) 
should be interpreted as pieces of an heirloom, possibly a votive offering 
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Aslan (2009a: 150; her references are omitted here). Also Aslan and Rose (2013: 6-15). 

78 Basedow (2009: 132). Also see Basedow (2006: 20). 

” ‘The parallels with mainland Greece are noted by Rose (2014: 49-50). 

I use the dates of Basedow (2009: 135), but with the date of ca. 1050 sce for the beginning of 
Phase 1, and descriptions given by Basedow (2006; 2007; 2009), refined by the new 
interpretation of the West Sanctuary presented in Rose (2014: 47-51). 

Rose (2014: 47), citing forthcoming works by C. Aslan and P. Hnila; also Rose (2014: 24). 
Published by Mellink and Strahan (1998). Rose (2014: 24, 25, 35, 296, n. 15) alternates between 
calling the figurine a divinity and a worshipper. 

83 On which see Aslan (2009a: 149-50; 2002: 92). 
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West Sanctuary, LBA - Late Archaic phases 
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Fig. 19: West Sanctuary at Troy: Terrace House area, walls in dark grey, with ash-filled apsidal structure 
inside. Postholes for offering table at rear of building appeared in Geo period. 


Troy as a place of remembrance 


Fig. 20: Stone Circles at Troy, in West Sanctuary 


excavated from a nearby Late Bronze Age cemetery.** The orientation of 
the building towards the Bronze Age wall and these offerings already show 
an interest in a glorious, now lost, Trojan past starting at the close of the 
Bronze Age. 

In Phase 2 an apsidal construction appears in the house, filled with 
ashes. There are postholes for a triangular offering table, installed near the 
end of the phase. In Phase 3 the hypaethral structure was replaced with a 
long, narrow, roofed building, with the east end remodeled near the end of 
the phase into an apsidal shape. Inside there is a large deposit of bronzes. 
A stone statue base is placed before the offering table.” 

By Phase 3 we find the first stone circles on the terrace built on top of 
earlier structures and pressed up against the remains of the Bronze Age 
citadel wall (Fig. 20). These replace the Terrace House as the site of cult 
activities. “Some were surrounded by orthostats, and each was clearly the 


** On the krater see Mountjoy (2005). On the interpretation see Basedow (2007: 51, 52, with 
nn. 14, 19). The preserved pieces show the undecorated bottom of the vessel was cut off before it 
was broken up. 

85 T summarize the analysis of Phases 2 and 3 by Basedow (2009: 135, 139) here, with additional 
information from Aslan and Rose (2013: 14-15) and Rose (2014: 50-1). 
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locus of a fire judging by the layer of black earth on top of them.”*° The 
stone circles were rebuilt repeatedly over the course of the Geometric period 
and proliferated on the terrace on top of Building 850, itself built on top of 
Building 791 in the West Sanctuary. They total some twenty-eight in all and 
were used until ca. 650 BCE.’ The drinking sets associated with the stone 
circles are Late Geometric to Early Archaic (750-650 sce), but a drinking 
set from the Middle to Late Protogeometric period was also deposited below 
the circles, and “the existence of a drinking set predating the stone circles 
indicates that drinking or other rituals next to the citadel wall were already 
in place in the Late Protogeometric phase.”** Differences among the circles 
suggest they each belonged to a specific family.®’ At this point, then, the 
commemoration of Troy’s past could have been articulated at the clan level. 

Finally, remains of feasting and drinking dating to ca. 700 BcE have 
been found at an additional site appropriate for ancestor veneration, a Late 
Bronze Age cremation area just outside the walls of Troy, the “Place of 
Burning.””° 

The circular stone platforms provide evidence for a shared cult context 
by which an epic centered on a legendary conflict for territory between 
Greeks and Anatolians could flow back and forth between Greece and 
Anatolia, for they represent a supraregional practice of remembering the 
legendary past and its dead in Greece and along the west coast of Anato- 
lia.” The circles are often found with remains of repeated sacrifice or 
feasting. Aslan’s and Basedow’s suggestions that parts of the older Troy 
served as the focus of ancestor veneration should be connected to Manfred 
Korfmann’s suggestion that Homer saw the Late Bronze Age ruins of Troy 


86 Rose (2014: 50). 

87 So Rose (2014: 53) on the end date for their use. Hertel (2003a: 86-90) had suggested they date 
from the tenth century to the fifth century. See further Aslan (2011: 412-17). 

88 Aslan and Rose (2013: 14-15). 89 “Aslan (2002: 84), Basedow (2006: 20). 

°° Aslan (2011), Rose (2014: 51). 

°! On the stone circles at Troy see Aslan and Rose (2013: 11-14, with earlier references) and 
Basedow (2006). For the phenomenon more widely, see Antonaccio (1994a: 50-1; 1995: 
199-207, 250, 256), Hagg (1983), Mazarakis Ainian (1997: 122-3, 380), and catalog in Deoudi 
(1999: 89-91). I mention only a few examples here: At Nichoria in Messenia a Protogeometric 
chieftain’s house (end of the tenth century-beginning of the ninth) contains such a round 
platform (Mazarakis Ainian 1997: 74-80; 2006: 185, 187). At Mycenae, there is a round 
platform with Geometric-period pottery at Grave Circle B (LH II), associated with a LH IIIA 
chamber tomb (Tomb 220). At Asine in the Argolid, the Geometric-period platforms (ca. 800 
BCE) near the Geometric necropolis are linked with Middle Helladic tombs. There is also a 
platform over a tenth-century Protogeometric apsidal building. At Kalabaktepe a Geometric- 
period oval construction surrounds round platforms. At Miletus at the temple of Athena there 
is an oval platform from the Late Geometric Period oriented towards the Mycenaean 
fortifications. 


Troy as a place of remembrance 


and reconstructed in his mind the ancient city.” If, as Barbara Patzek 
emphasizes, mythico-historical memories were attached to physical objects, 
such as boar’s-tusk helmets, bronze weaponry, or conspicuous tombs, then 
the ruins of Troy would serve as a large-scale mnemonic device attracting 
cultural memories,’ including those of Mycenaean activities at Bronze Age 
Troy. This ritual activity must have played a role in shaping the Greek 
legend of the Trojan War, providing a setting for performance and a context 
that gave the story significance. Basedow argues, 


[C]omparanda suggest that it is the Greeks who are providing the 
physical structure for the Early Iron Age cults. That there are early cults 
associated with the prehistoric landscape of Troy, which is now not an 
abandoned ruin during the Iron Age, as previously thought, is a revela- 
tion and impetus to refer Homeric questions regarding composition, 
geography and sources to the Trojan Iron Age site, rather than the 
Bronze Age.”* 


The Greek-style pottery found at Troy, although not found in large 
amounts, has been taken as indicating that the people in Troy had links 
to Thessaly, whose Phthian hero Achilles played such an important role in 
the Greek tradition about the fall of Troy.’ With the local imitation of a 


° Korfmann (2002). He, however, assumes Homer visited Troy while it was unoccupied. Hertel 
(2003a: 186-218) provides a detailed, if hypothetical, sketch of development of the legend of the 
Trojan War based on the features visible to the later inhabitants and visitors. 
Patzek (1992: 181-5); Grethlein (2010: 132). “At what time the story of an east-west conflict 
was first linked to the topography of Troy is unclear, but the ruined citadel walls were 
continuously visible through the seventh century A.D. ... These were almost certainly the best- 
preserved ruins of a Late Bronze Age place along the western coast of Asia Minor, so if one were 
looking for a citadel to link a war between Greece and a coastal Anatolian stronghold, Troy 
would have been the logical choice. That choice must have been made by the eighth century 
B.C.” (Rose 2014: 42). My perspective differs from the relatively noncommittal view of Rose in 
that I see the choice of Troy’s ruins to be the focus of legends about the Bronze Age as not 
fortuitous, but based on the status of the city as a contested space both in the Bronze Age and in 
the Iron Age, which resulted from its desirable location at an entry point from Europe into Asia 
that controlled access to the Black Sea. 
°4 Basedow (2007: 55). 
°> In 1998, R. W. V. Catling, using the material available to him at that point, divided the 
Protogeometric and Subprotogeometric pottery into four groups. Catling’s (1998) analysis 
remains the framework for later studies, but his conclusions have been modified, both in terms 
of dating (Aslan 2002: 84-5, in a study of the stratigraphy of area D9) and by neutron activation 
analysis studies (Mommsen, Hertel and Mountjoy 2001); see Hertel (2003b: 112-18, 127-9) 
and overview of Rose (2008: 412-13). We must not think only in terms of importation, since 
the two examples of Group 111 (large amphorae like Groups 1 and ny, but of a different fabric and 
paint, ca. 1020-900 sce) that underwent neutron activation analysis proved to be locally made. 
In addition, Rose (2014: 46-7, with p. 296, n. 8) reports unpublished NAA results on Group 1 
from C. Aslan and P. Graeve that indicate they were also locally made. Clearest are the 
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Thessalo-Euboean Grey Ware cup, a type connecting Thessaly and Euboea 
with the northeast Aegean and northwest Anatolia, there was enough to 
allow R. W. V. Catling to argue for “a network of contacts linking the 
northeast Aegean to the Thessalo-Euboian area where Lefkandi, as one of 
the leading mercantile centres in the Aegean, was the focus of commercial 
and cultural exchange, and Skyros was the bridge between the two 
regions.””° Irene Lemos pushed Catling’s conclusions farther by using the 
archaeological data to infer a route for the transfer of epic from Greece to 
Anatolia. “It is clear that such links could have provided the means for the 
transmission of a poetic tradition from Thessaly and Euboea to the eastern 
Aegean islands and to the sites located on the western coast of Asia 
Minor.””” 

But, Aslan, Lisa Kealhofer, and Peter Grave offer a different interpretation 
of the evidence, taking into account the clear cultural continuity at Troy and 
the local production of Protogeometric ware, which militate against trade or 
migration being the primary reason for the changes in pottery styles, arguing 
rather for a northeast Aegean “cultural interaction zone”: 


We are not certain why the Trojan inhabitants shifted their attention 
away from northern connections via Thrace and revitalized a north-east 
Aegean interaction zone. Protogeometric inhabitants of Troy were sig- 
nalling a certain status, identity or connectivity through the use of new 
styles of vessels, as well as perhaps new ritual practices. Trade and cross- 
community migration must have taken place within this interaction 
zone, but the evidence does not support a one-sided model of Greek 
migration or Greek traders, but rather a model of local inhabitants 
making material cultural choices to create new cultural identities in a 
changing sphere of interaction.”* 


This model of a cultural interaction sphere fits well the model of bilingual 
poets working out a shared but contested past that I have proposed to 
explain the influence of Near Eastern epic on the poetic tradition which 


affiliations of Catling’s Group 1, neck-handled amphorae with ribbed handles and decorated 
with concentric circles (PG, 1025-950 sce), some from Phase 1 of D9 (corresponding roughly 
to Phase 1b of the West Sanctuary), which show connections with Chalcidice, south-central 
Macedonia, central Greece, Lemnos, and Clazomenae (Aslan, Kealhofer, and Grave 2014: 
284-5). One fragment of the Group 11 amphorae (PG, larger and squatter than Group 1, ca. 
800-675 BCE according to Catling, with parallels from the northwest Aegean, from Lefkandi to 
Thasos, probably originating near Thessaloniki) comes from the “highest layer” of Phase 2 at 
D9 (ca. 800 Bce) (Aslan 2002: 85). Five sherds share a different paint and fabric (Group tv, late 
tenth-early ninth century). Two of these show Euboean-style pendant semi-circles. 

°° R. W. V. Catling (1998: 179). °7 Lemos (2002: 217). 

°8 Aslan, Kealhofer, and Grave (2014: 302). 
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eventually produced Homer’s Iliad. However, it must be emphasized that 
the evidence from epic, to be discussed in the following chapter, shows that 
Greek-speakers had already formed an epic about Troy by the Protogeo- 
metric period, and this allows us to go beyond the cautious formulation of 
Aslan, Kealhofer, and Grave to confirm that Greek-speakers were among 
those coming to Troy, treating it as a site of veneration, and using a mytho- 
historical narrative about its Bronze Age past to build their own (Greek- 
speaking) ethnic identity, one which emphasized their connection with 
their brethren remaining in Greece. 

In Chapter 11 we discussed how mainland Greeks, driven both by a 
fascination with the east and by a desire to reconstruct a lost past, adopted 
conceptions about generations of men of long ago from the Near East, 
particularly Syro-Anatolia. At Troy the process of creating a past worked 
somewhat differently, because it was truly a shared past. Here Greeks were 
coming into a space occupied by Anatolians, or possibly by people who 
considered themselves to have a mixed Greco-Anatolian ancestry, and they 
joined in celebrating a famous set of ruins that perhaps were already being 
treated as an object of veneration by the local residents. But, as with 
Hesiod’s Ages of Man, the Greek-speakers adopted the storylines deployed 
by Near Easterners to create a narrative about an event that ended the time 
of heroes and began the present day. 


Genealogical and dynastic ties with the Bronze Age 
Anatolian Past 


Whereas Greek identity-making seems to have centered on specific heroes 
whose martial exploits were commemorated in song and legend and Greek 
remembrance of their Bronze Age past focused on physical remains 
(monumental ruins or heirloom objects), Anatolian polities seemed to 
have anchored themselves to a legendary past through royal genealogies 
and veneration of royal ancestors and founders, continuing the Bronze Age 
practices discussed in Chapters 7 and 8. It is in the mingling of those two 
ways of remembering the past that Greek epic absorbed Near Eastern 
influence. 

In north Syria the continued use of Hittite dynastic names shows an 
interest in maintaining a connection to past glories even after the fall of the 
Hittite empire. For example, the ruling family of Kummuh (Commagene) 
“shows in its onomastics a distinct tendency towards the famous names of 
the Hittite empire with its Qatazili-Hattusilis, USpilulume-Suppiluliuwas 
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and Muttallu (Muwatalis).””? In Gurgum a commemorative inscription on 
a lion that was placed at the gate to the citadel by Halparuntiyas III and 
dated to the end of the ninth century recites his lineage back to the sixth 
generation,’ showing a careful maintenance of the knowledge of his 
genealogy back to the turn of the millennium, likely including the recita- 
tion of a dynastic list as part of ancestor veneration. The lost statue that 
was mounted on the lion’s back was probably that of Halparuntiyas 


himself,!°! 


and the inscription rendered in a more permanent form the 
public acts that would have occurred before it. 

On the rocky peak of Kizildag on the border of Tabal and Hilakku, an 
inscription of Hartapu, son of a Great King Mursili - possibly the deposed 
Mursili III - received an incised image of Hartapu seated on a throne with 
shallow cup in hand to receive offerings. David Hawkins suggests that it 
was placed there by Wasusarmas, king of Kululu, in the mid eighth century 
as a display of power and an effort to link himself to the former Great King 
Hartapu as a legendary ancestor.'”” 

In western Anatolia any cultural memory of the Hittites seems to have 
been erased, so completely in fact that one suspects the erasure was 
purposeful.'’’ But, the Luwian-derived dynastic name Mursili remained 
important among both Greeks and Anatolians. The chariot-driver helping 
Pelops, who came from west Anatolia to participate in the competition for 
the hand of Hippodameia, was named Myrtilus, and Myrsilus was the 
name of a tyrant of Lesbos, and also of a ruler of Sardis, whom Herodotus 
tells us was called Candaules by the Lydians (cf. Luw. hantawata/i- 
‘king’'**), while according to Nicolaus of Damascus, the Lydian ruler 
Candaules was called Sadyattes/Adyattes. It may be that the tyrant’s double 
name (plus title) arose from the double-naming practice that is found 


among the Hittites. ‘°° 


°° Hawkins (2000: 333). Dale (2011: 18) gives further examples. Bryce (2012: 61-2), on the other 

hand, does not wish to attribute any significance to the re-use of the names. 

Maras 1 (translit. and trans. Hawkins 2000: 261-5). See discussion of Swartz Dodd (2005). 

101 Hawkins (2000: 262). 

10? See Plate 236 in Hawkins (2000) and discussion of Hawkins (1992: 271-2). This monument 

was also discussed in Chapter 12, 312. 

The Keteioi, Amazons, and Halizones have been suggested as possible matches for the Hittites 

(Bryce 2006: 130-5, 139). 

104 Yakubovich (2010: 94-5, 98), Dale (2011: 17). 

105 Hadt. 1.7.2, FGrH 90 FE 46-7, see Dale (2011: 17). Myrtilus charioteer of Pelops: Paus. 6.20.17. 
Pherecydes (FGrH 3 F 37) tells us Myrtilus, Oenomaus’ charioteer, helped Pelops cheat and 
win the chariot race for Hippodameia’s hand. Myrtilus was the “son of Hermes” according to 
the scholiast to Apollonius of Rhodes 1.752. Pindar O. 1 avoids repeating the story of the 
treacherous Myrtilus, who was murdered by Pelops. Myrsilus of Lesbos: Alcaeus F 70.7 Lobel- 
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The use of the name Myrsilus suggests that residents of west Anatolia had 
some means of retaining ancient dynastic names, which could have been 
introduced to the region through dynastic marriages with Hatti, if they were 
not already used by local dynasties.'°° It is easy to imagine that one way the 
names were remembered was through king lists recited before the statues of 
ancestors or in places devoted to royal ancestor worship. Possibly a House of 
the Grandfathers (E [= parnas] huhhas) was one of those places.'°” 

An interest in claiming the power of ancestors is certainly apparent in 
the the onomastics of Bronze Age west Anatolian elites, for huhha- is 
found both in compound names (Uhhamuwa, ‘strength of the grand- 
father/ancestor’) and by itself. Since the naming practice continued into 
the Iron Age, we can suggest that the interest in the legimitizing approval 
of ancestors remained alive. Thus, when the name Hulhas was taken by 
Gyges, who ruled Lydia ca. 680-644 BcE according to Assyrian docu- 
ments, the Mermnad usurper’s name asserted the continuity of the earlier 
dynastic line. Moreover, the form Gugés, with initial velar, is Carian, not 
Lydian.'°® This suggests that local dynasties made use of supralocally 
recognized forms of dynastic names rather than local forms. 

The widespread knowledge about Gyges as dynastic founder and legend- 
ary royal ancestor indicates that his dynasty understood the importance of 
making mythical dynastic connections with its glorious Bronze Age past as 
well as with other internationally significant courts, and of public display of 
royal ancestor worship, as did the first-millennium Neo-Hittites. Hipponax 
groups the monument of Gyges with the monuments of Tous and Mytalis, 


Mytalis clearly continuing the Bronze Age dynastic name Muwattalli.’”” 


Page. Lydian Myrsilus the son of Myrsus: Hdt. 1.7.2. For examples of toponyms with the name 
Mursili in west Anatolia, see Dale (2011: 18-19). Dale (2011: 19, 22) also argues for the 
legitimating use of a Late Bronze Age dynastic name, but suggests the possibility that the term 
Mursili had become a title, not a personal name, in order to explain some inconsistencies in 
the references to Myrsilus by Alcaeus. 

The latter suggestion comes from R. Oreshko, pers. comm. July, 2013. 

See Chapter 7, 151-2, on Hittite king lists and the House of the Grandfathers. 

Hat. 1.12. Also cf. the Hittite name Huhha- and the name Uhhaziti (‘grandfather-man’); 

P. Hégemann, “Gyges,” in Brill’s New Pauly 5.1048-9; also see Dale (2011: 17, n. 13). On the 
name in Anatolian onomastics, see Yakubovich (2010: 91, 93, 95) and Lipinski (2004: 113). On 
the usurper Gyges’ name also see Roosevelt (2009: 19). On Greek gugai ‘grandfather’ as derived 
from an Anatolian language see van Windekens (1957-1958). (This indicates bilingual 
households.) Similarly, Sarpedon, the Lycian hero, has the Carian form of his name 
(Yakubovich 2010: 138-9; Bachvarova 2015: 150-1); for more on his name, see Chapter 16, 
439, n. 75. 

Hippon. F 7 Degani. See discussion of O. Masson (1962: 134). On Gyges’ methods of 
consolidating his power and achieving international recognition, see Roosevelt (2009: 22-4). 
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Lake Gygaea, represented by the nymph who was the mother of the two 
leaders of the Maeonians “born beneath Mt. Tmolus” in the Iliad,''° was a 
well-known landmark near Sardis, modern Marmara Goli, near Bin Tepe 
(‘thousand mounds’), the Lydian necropolis that included the tumulus of 
Adyattes. The lake brings to mind Anatolian sacred pool complexes,''’ 
while the location of the necropolis, overlooking the ruins of several 
important sites belonging to the Bronze Age kingdom of the Seha River 
Land, has caused the archaeologists currently undertaking a survey of 


central Lydia, Christina Luke and Christopher H. Roosevelt, to suggest: 


The monumentalizing of Bin Tepe with tumuli by Lydian kings can be 
understood now not only as intending to make links with a generic idea 
of ‘ancestors’, or even with the specific Maeonian heroes of Homer, ... 
but also, perhaps, as an active self-association with the collectively 
remembered importance of the very specific network of Bronze Age 


power centered on the Gygaean Lake.'!” 


Finally, among the suggestions for the referent of Japeth’s son Magog in 
Genesis is Lydia (cf. Akk. mat Gugi, ‘land of Gyges’), although later Jewish 
and Christian comentators interpreted Gog and Magog to refer to 
Scythians, i.e., people from north of the Black Sea.''* 

Gyges/Magog was not the only ancestor used to connect the Lydian 
court to world history. The sixth-century tradition of twenty-two gener- 
ations of Lydian dynastic names reported on by Herodotus, which takes 
the Lydian kingdom back to the fall of the Hittite empire, ca. 1185 BcE, 
connects Lydia first to the Dorian Heraclids and then to the Neo-Assyrian 
empire via eponymous heroes. It begins with Heracles’ son Alcaeus, then 
Belus, Ninus, and Agron, the first Heraclid king of Sardis. (Before that, he 
says, the descendants of Lydus, son of Atys, ruled.) Note the use of the all- 
purpose Belus (w. Sem. ‘lord’), also used in the line of Io in the Hesiodic 
“* Herodotus clearly had at his disposal a Lydian king 
list, and Walter Burkert has provided a perceptive analysis of the political 


Catalog of Women. 


10 J]. 2.865-6. Also II. 20.390-1. Kullmann (1999b: 70) sees the mention as evidence for a late date 
for Homer, after Gyges’ rule, but as mentioned, he could be using a dynastic name. 

"1! On Hittite sacred pool complexes (suppi luli, cf. the king’s name Suppiluliuma), see 
Harmansah (2011: 634-8) and Chapter 4, 90-1. 

12 ©. Luke and Roosevelt (forthcoming). 

113 Jerome, Commentary on Ezekiel 38:2, Josephus, Antiquities 1.123; see Yamauchi (2003: 22-4). 
On other descendants of Noah see Chapter 11, 293-4. 

"4 Chapter 9, 215-16, n. 77. See Roosevelt (2009: 19-20) on the Lydian dynastic tradition 
representing the establishment of a new kingdom at the end of the Bronze Age. 
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context that motivated the list, first looking at the connection with 
Nineveh: 


If there is any sense in this - and reconstructed genealogies do make 
sense — it resides in the interrelations of Lydia and Assyria. Now these 
relations are directly attested in the annals of Assurbanipal: “Guggu king 
of Luddi, a province on the other side of the sea, a distant region, whose 
name the kings who went before me, my fathers, had not heard men- 
tioned, Assur the god who created me, revealed the honored name of my 
majesty to him in a dream, saying: ‘Lay hold of the feet of his highness, 
Assurbanipal’ ... On the (same) day that he saw this dream, he sent his 
couriers to me to ask my peace. ..”''” To phrase things differently: Gyges, 
the new king, murderer of his predecessor, is anxious to achieve recogni- 
tion by the Eastern superpower, using the diplomatic forms expected at 
Nineveh, including the tale of the king’s dream. Evidently it was in this 
situation that a genealogy made sense that traced Lydian kingship back to 
the earliest times of Nineveh.''° 


Burkert then discusses the connection to Heracles: 


If this reelaboration is ... presumed to make sense, the reference is easy 
to find: derived from Herakles, Lydian kingship gains equal status with 
other Heraklid dynasties, the most prominent of which was that of 
Sparta. In fact it was Croesus, king of Lydia, who sought relations with 
the West - with Greece - and made a pact with Sparta (Hdt. 1.56ff., 
1.70).117 


Thus, by the end of the seventh century local Anatolian courts were using 
the same means to connect themselves to the wider world that we find in 
Hesiod and hints of in Homer. It not only can be traced back to a more 
general Near Eastern practice, but also can be specifically localized to 
Bronze Age Hattusa. I would suggest that the Lydians did not borrow 
the idea from the Assyrians, but made use of an inherited Anatolian 
practice, which would have spread west in the Late Bronze Age, when west 
Anatolian courts were in reality linked by marriage to the Hittite court and 
had the means, motive, and opportunity to borrow techniques of ancestor 


iS Assurbanipal Prism B §§ 909-10 (trans. Luckenbill 1968: 352). 

"6 Burkert (1995: 229-30). 

"7 Burkert (1995: 231). Also see Georges (1994: 22-3). Burkert argues that the Heraclid genealogy 
was not followed by other historians. While Heracles’ time in Lydia as Omphale’s slave was a 
wide-spread story in the fifth century, only Panyassis and Herodotus make reference to the 
Heraclid dynasty. See Gantz (1993: 437, 439-42). 
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veneration and of organizing the past that were acknowledged ways to 
place one’s dynasty in world history. 

If the Lydian court continued a tradition established in the Late Bronze 
Age and found in the Hurro-Hittite texts that made quasi-genealogical 
connections between the Sargonic dynasty and other far-flung legendary 
kings, and that relied on legends to insert a local court into the wide sweep 
of world history, the Lydian genealogy would have been supplemented by 
legends. The one explaining how Heracles became involved with the 
Lydians appears to have been particularly popular, and it can be partially 
reconstructed from the fragmentary sources: The early fifth-century his- 
torian Pherecydes of Athens says Hermes took Heracles to Lydia and sold 
him to queen Omphale after he had killed Iole’s father. Eustathius records 
that the fifth-century Lydian historian Xanthus wrote about Omphale, 
which would have been in the context of his Lydiaca, in which he discussed 
the Lydian dynasty. Finally, in his Heraclea, Herodotus’ uncle Panyassis 
mentions that Heracles’ son by Omphale, Acheles, “became king of the 
Lydians” (cf. Alcaeus, the son of Heracles named by Herodotus as the start 
of the Lydian Heraclid dynasty).'"® 

In the Iliad long genealogies were particularly the property of Anato- 


lians, such as Aeneas)? 


and Glaucus, whose genealogy starts with Aeolus, 
then Sisyphus, Glaucus, and Bellerophontes, who sired three children, 
Isander, Hippolochus, father of Glaucus, and Laodameia, mother of Sar- 
pedon (Il. 6.153-5, 196-206). Like the Mesopotamian and Lydian king 
lists, one gets the impression that the genealogy serves as an index to a 
series of stories, for it alludes to Bellerophontes’ battles against the 
Solymi - his son Isander later died in battle against them (6.203-4), struck 
down by Ares - and the Amazons (6.184-6). Were these exploits com- 
memorated in epic narratives? (Recall the Lydian epic about battles with 
Amazons.'*°) The Achaeans do not seem to have such long genealogies. 
Instead, the extensive genealogies are attached to objects, such as Meriones’ 
‘*" Did the Greeks bring to Anatolia a 


different way of recalling the remote past, based on artifacts left over from 


helmet and Agamemnon’s scepter. 


legendary times? Certainly, as the boast by the sophist Hippias beginning 
this chapter shows, by the Classical period genealogy was considered an 


"8 Hat. 1.7; Panyassis: = bT ad II. 24.616b = F 20 Bernabé; Eustathius: ad Il. 16.702 (1082) = 
FGrH 765 F 4 (the context is the proverbial outrages the Lydians used to commit against their 
women); Pherecydes = FGrH 3 F 82. See Georges (1994: 22-3). 

119 I], 20.213-40, see Chapter 8,190. _° Chapter 4, 105. 

21 On Meriones’ helmet see Chapter 11, 282; for Agamemnon’s scepter, Chapter 16, 422. 
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important branch of knowledge among the Greeks. Indeed, the biograph- 
ical tradition of Homer states that the poet was originally named 
Melesigenés ‘paying attention to genealogies’,'** which fits with what was 
discussed in Chapter 11 concerning the adoption by the Greeks of the 
genealogical framework as an outline of history seen as a longue durée. But, 
what I am suggesting here is that the Greeks arriving at the beginning of 
the Protogeometric period in Anatolia did not yet use this framework. In 
Anatolia, the narrative that ended up dominant was the Trojan War as the 
marker of the end of the heroic age, and its aftermath, the nostoi, which 
were used to explain the contemporary situation of Greek-speakers in 
diaspora. While the later nostoi legends were firmly embedded in a genea- 
logical framework, in the Iliad genealogies are referred to, but are not the 
primary structuring device for world history, for the Achaeans at least. 


Continuity of elite mortuary practices in Syro-Anatolia, 
Mopsus’ hesti-house, and Karatepe 


What little we can see of the Lydians’ continued use of practices attested in 
Bronze Age Hattusa, of royal ancestor veneration, dynastic lists used as 
indexes for world history, and fictional genealogies connecting local courts 
to the international network of elites, can be fleshed out by evidence from 
north Syria and east Anatolia, where we have a clear example of the linking of 
Greek and Anatolian legendary history through the shared hero Mopsus. In 
Chapter 12 we discussed evidence for cultural continuity in Cilicia and north 
Syria, focusing on the retention of cultural practices. Here I specifically 
examine mortuary practices. Because some of the materials used to carry 
out elite ancestor veneration were imperishable, we have ample evidence for 
continuity with regard to the practice in Early Iron Age north Syria and east 


ee 23: 
Anatolia, 


which can be used to better understand the ritual background of 
the legendary ancestor Mopsus, shared by Greeks and Anatolians, who is 
mentioned at Karatepe. In turn, we can suggest that less archaeologically 
visible practices in western Anatolia provided ritual context and meaning for 
Greco-Anatolian heroes who became associated with the Trojan War. 
Sam/al (Zincirli, Bit Gabbari ‘House of Gabbar’) has the earliest evidence 


for the Neo-Hittite practice of ancestor veneration centered on stone 


12 Vita 1.2 West; Nagy (2010: 135-6). 
123 For the practices in the Early Iron Age, see Bonatz (2000b), Niehr (1994; 2001; 2006a), Struble 
and Rimmer Hermann (2009), 
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statues, dating to the end of the tenth or beginning of the ninth century 
BCE. Gabbar is a generic name meaning ‘strong, heroic man’, and the 
second of the five “early kings” of Samial listed in the ninth-century 
genealogy provided by Kilamuwa (Kulamuwa) is named Banihu ‘builder’. 
As Alessandra Gilibert points out, the “overtly symbolic names suggest a 
myth of foundation.”'*” In other words, Gabbar and his son are legends 
rather than facts. While most of the other examples of funerary monu- 
ments are contemporary with or later than the eighth century BcE, all sites 
show continuity with Late Bronze Age mortuary practices, including 
offerings to statues, cremation, and an association with the Storm-god. 
This allows us to project these customs back into the period between the 
end of the Bronze Age and the ninth century.'*° At Tell Halaf (Guzana), 
the evidence dates to the tenth through the second half of the ninth 
century.’~’ At Gercin, 7 km from Sam’al, it dates to the first half of the 
eighth century.'** At Carchemish the material covers a long period, the 
monumental art dating as far back as the eleventh century. The first clear 


‘2* Gabbar’s statue received offerings from his descendants (Niehr 2006a: 112-15). A high- 
ranking official under Panamuwa I named KTMW left a funerary stele in the eighth century 
depicting himself holding a phiale (Struble and Rimmer Hermann 2009: 23). Such cups held 
by statues in the round were often intended to receive libations (Niehr 2006a: 127). See Bonatz 
(2000a: 90-6) on eating, drinking, and drinking vessels on funerary stelae. The name, although 
written in the vowel-less Aramaic script, is clearly Luwian, as is that of his king (cf. Luwian 
muwa- ‘conquer’). He speaks of a recurring feast carried out by his descendants for him and 
for various gods, first and foremost among whom is the Storm-god Hadad, and in addition 
Hadad of the Vineyard. Offerings are to be made of meat and the produce of the vineyard. The 
slaughtering of the victim must be done close to his “soul,” imagined as being inside the stele 
(Pardee 2009). There is a pit in front that may be for his cremated remains. On the creation of 
statues and stelae for royal ancestor cult at Zincirli in the eighth century see Gilibert (2011: 
125), and for non-royal funerary stelae from the late tenth to seventh centuries, see Gilibert 
(2011: 126-7). 

125 Gilibert (2011: 15). KAI 24.1-4 (translit. and trans. Tropper 1993: 30-3, K1). This Phoenician 
inscription is the earliest from Sam’al; Kilamuwa’s reign was 840/38-815/10 BCE. 

126 On ancestor statues see Chapter 7, 150-2, and Chapter 8, 186, with n. 91; and Niehr (2006a: 

118) on the association with the Storm-god. On Neo-Hittite ancestor veneration see Bonatz 

(2000a; 2000b). On the evidence at Tell Tayinat and Maras in the mid ninth century, see 

Gilibert (2011: 125). 

Statues in the round have been found, male and female individuals and a couple, dating to the 

tenth through the second half of the ninth century, possibly associated with the Storm-god (Niehr 

2006a: 119-34), but see M. Pucci (2008: 116). There is evidence of repeated offerings, and smaller 
statues, taken to represent relatives, were found with the larger ones. When the method of disposal 

of the corpse is known, it is cremation. Also see M. Pucci (2008: 118-19, 123, 124, 172-3). 

A long funerary inscription of Panamuwa I (ca. 770-760 sce) has been found on the statue of 

the Storm-god in the local dialect of Aramaic (Tropper 1993: 5). Other statues representing the 

dead are found there too. In the inscription Panamuwa speaks of his deeds and states that he 
set up the statue of Hadad and his tomb next to it. The soul of Panamuwa should eat and drink 
with Hadad and when sacrifices to Hadad are made, Panamuwa’s name should be called. See 
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mortuary monument is that of Watis, the wife of the tenth-century king 
Suhis II.'*? The custom of making offerings to the statues of the royal dead 
existed in southeast Anatolia as well, not just north Syria, as shown by the 
Hieroglyphic Luwian inscription of the funerary stele of Panunis at Kululu 
in Tabal, dating to the mid eighth century BcE, which speaks of eating and 
drinking, apparently in celebration of the dead.'*° 

While certainly changes over time can be detected, the custom of 
providing meals to a statue or stele and antecedents of the iconography 
of the relief sculptures and statues in the round date all the way back to 
third-millennium Ebla, and the custom is attested at second-millennium 
Hattusa.'*' The statue of the fifteenth-century king Idrimi of Alalakh, 
which remained in place into the thirteenth century, presumably received 
offerings, as did statues at Ugarit.'** Finally, a royal tomb from Qatna in 
northwest Syria provides striking evidence for commemorative meals 
enjoyed by both the living and the dead at the entrance of their tomb in 
front of their statues, a practice that apparently spanned the entire 400- 
year life of the palace, from the beginning of the seventeenth century until 
the second half of the fourteenth century pcr.’ 

The iconographic programs of Neo-Hittite monumental installations tell 
us that by the late tenth century BcE ancestor veneration had been 
established as a public activity that took place at a significant gathering 
point, whether city or palace gate. As Gilibert notes, “an outstanding 
feature and long-lasting feature of many Syro-Anatolian gates [was that] 
not only did they control access to and within the city, but they also served 
as platforms of ritual performances.” ” + Marina Pucci states, 


translation of Tropper (1993: 154-9, Inscription H=KAI 214), also Niehr (2006a: 117-18) and 
Bonatz (2000a: 69-70). 

9" Aro (2003: 314-15). At Carchemish there are both statues and stelae. One seated statue (B 48) 
was found on the outside of the small “Hilani” building. The Hieroglyphic Luwian inscription 
is illegible. Under the floor of the building a clay urn was buried in which the cremated 
remains would have been deposited (Gilibert 2011: 53-4; Niehr 2006a: 131-2; Woolley 1952: 
179-84). In fact, because the whole floor of the room was dug up in ancient times, as was the 
floor of the Temple of the Storm-god, the excavator suggested that looters were after rich 
cremation burials underneath it. Another cremation burial with luxurious offerings was found 
in the North Gate (Woolley 1952: 250-1). 

8° Kuutu 2 A4 (translit. and trans. Hawkins 2000: 488-9). 131 See Chapter 7, 150-2. 

132 Ror the Bronze Age Anatolian practices and Ugarit, see Chapter 7, 151. Idrimi: Bonatz (2000a: 
132-3). 

133 See Niehr (2006b: 1-4, with earlier references), Pfalzner (2005). 

'8* Gilibert (2011: 24). For the change in practices of ancestor cult, moving from a secluded 
private space, to a public space where many could gather in the late tenth century BCE 
(Carchemish and Zincirli), see Gilibert (2011: 120); M. Pucci (2008: 165-6): ancestor worship 
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The emphasis was on the borders of the town, on the dead ancestors and 
the relationship between these two elements and the local dynasty. The 
seat of this dynasty provided the inhabitants with a means of identifica- 
tion with the ruling dynasty and with the town, and distinction from the 
other neighboring towns, which had other dynasties.» 
All this evidence shows that the iconographic program of Karatepe’s South 
Gate fits into the norms for the time period and area. What is unique about 
Karatepe is the fact that the legendary ancestor receiving worship there is 
also known as a Greek hero. In addition, the evidence for ancestor vener- 
ation at Karatepe in Cilicia is the earliest we have from either Greece or 
Anatolia that might connect the performance of narratives about military 
activities and divinities with veneration for the legendary dead, as opposed 
to mortuary rites for the “real” and recently dead. Moreover, the vener- 
ation refers precisely to a Greco-Anatolian hero used to make a long-range 
connection across time and space between Ionian Clarus and Cilicia, 
between the aftermath of the Trojan War and current dynastic houses 
and cult sites: the much-discussed Mopsus.'*° 

Robin Lane Fox has called attention to the similarity of the toponym 
Mopsou Hestia (Misis or modern Yakapinar), in Greek ‘hearth of Mop- 
sus’,'”’ and the Hittite term Eesti,’ but not realizing what type of cult 
building the hesti-house was, he was unable to explore fully the implica- 
tions of the correspondence. In fact, as discussed earlier, among the Hittites 
the hesti-house was a place associated with the underworld goddess Lel- 
wani and royal ancestor veneration. It was also found at Ugarit.'*? The 
hesti of Mopsus, then, would have been the place in which offerings were 


at gates, with statues or stelae, including Karatepe and Malatya; Bonatz (2000a: 153): ancestor 

worship at gates in Carchemish. 

M. Pucci (2008: 166). For further discussion of the use of monumental art in public spaces, 

especially gates, to create a space for large-scale festivals and civic rituals, beginning in the late 

tenth century with Carchemish and extending to the beginning of the ninth century, showing a 

shared “sociopolitical dynamics” at Tell Halaf, Carchemish, and Zincirli, see Gilibert (2011: 

119-25). 

6 Also see Chapter 12, 318-19. 

7 Mentioned by Theopompus (FGrH 115 F 103) as a foundation of Mopsus. 

138 T ane Fox (2009: 217-18). 

139 On the hesti-house see Chapter 7, 151, with n. 8. A hesti-house also became a feature of north 
Syrian palace architecture. It is mentioned in Ugaritic texts, both mythological and ritual, 
where it is part of a complex of Hurro-Hittite funerary practices incorporated into the royal 
cult. Keret: KTU 1.16 i 3, 17, ii 39 (translit. and trans. N. Wyatt 2002: 219, 222, 230: “burial 
chamber”), see M. Dietrich and Loretz (2004), A Prayer for Well-Being: KTU 1.123 30’ 
(translit. and trans. Pardee 2002: 152), but with a different reading; see Loretz (2001) for the 
correct interpretation. See Niehr (2006b; 2007), suggesting the hesti-house is Room 28 in the 
Ugaritic Royal Palace and contained an dpi. Also see Chapter 4, 87, n. 93. 
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made to his statue during festivals and other occasions, and the term shows 
how his (supposed) descendants maintained a connection to the past by 
making use of the practices attested at Hattusa, whether shared already in 
the Bronze Age or passed via Syria in the Iron Age. The Greek re- 
interpretation of the term hesti from ‘building for ancestor cult’ to a 
metonym for ‘house’ was influenced not only by the convenient homoph- 
ony of Greek hestid ‘hearth’, but also by Semitic parallels referring to cities 
as the house of their founder, such as Bit Gabbari.'*° 

It appears that Misis was at some point well known for containing a 
building in which Mopsus, as legendary dynastic ancestor in Hiyawa/ 
Que/Adana/Danuna, received rites of veneration. The practices of ancestor 
veneration that were carried out for Mopsus would have followed those 
well-attested elsewhere in the Neo-Hittite world. This is an important 
example of continuity of mortuary practices in a part of Anatolia where 
Greek-speakers came into contact with Anatolians, and is therefore rele- 
vant to my claim that the belief systems and orally transmitted texts that 
informed the mortuary practices were also retained and were accessible to 
Greek-speakers. This is an important precondition if one wishes to use 
texts found at Hattusa to explicate Greek epic and hero worship. Similarly, 
in Chapter 12 I focused primarily on evidence for continuity and contact in 
divine personalities to explain the oral transmission of oral texts used in 
cults of divinities from the Near East to Greece. 

Whereas it appears that Mopsus’ hesti-house was not located at Kar- 
atepe, certainly there is clear and abundant evidence for publicly per- 
formed rites of elite ancestor veneration at Karatepe, and the connection 
between ancestor veneration and performing narratives in a festive setting 
is graphically depicted in the orthostats that lined the chambers of its two 
monumental gates. I focus here on the best-preserved evidence, from the 
South Gate. There were two schools of sculptors who worked on the 
orthostats. The later material, with eighth-century parallels, shows more 
Phoenician influence (B); the orthostats carved in the older style with 
ninth-century parallels (A, with receding chins and large noses) probably 
came from nearby Domuztepe. Thus, some of the orthostats appear to be 
re-used from an earlier installation, and the blocks were not placed in such 
a way as to allow the Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions to be read through 
in order.'*’ Therefore, the orthostats at Karatepe should not necessarily be 


40 On the House of Gabbar, see Niehr (2006a: 114-15). 
‘41 Winter (1979). According to her, the older group A shows “basically mythological subjects,” 
while group B is mostly “attendants and processions” (Winter 1979: 132). On the Phoenician 
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assumed to tell a coherent story. However, we can see that the royal 
ancestor did receive sacrifices accompanied by music and singing, and 
the combination of divine and martial images suggests that the songs 
performed referred to battle victories and the gods. 

On the left side of the forecourt of the South Gate is centered a rite of 
ancestor veneration (Fig. 21).'** A divinized ancestor - Mopsus himself? - 
sits facing a table laden with food and holding a cup in his left hand and a 
stemmed object in his right, under which a monkey crouches, while men 
bring more offerings and one plies the fly-whisk (SV1 3).'** This orthostat, 
belonging to the older group A, follows the iconography for mortuary 
ritual that can be traced back as far as third-millennium Ebla. Underneath 
is depicted a bovine sacrifice. On the orthostat to the left (SV1 2), belonging 
to the later group B, men move towards the recipient, in the top register 
carrying yet more offerings of food and drink, including wine in a fluted 
phiale and a Phrygian-style ladle with long pouring lip, showing the court’s 
participation in the drinking fashions of the day, while on the lower 
register are musicians playing the tympanon-drum, double aulos, lyre, 
and barbiton.'** One can imagine that the orthostat of the divinized 
ancestor, whom I suggest represents Mopsus, was brought from its original 
location and placed where it could be the center of attention in the gate 
house, while the newer depiction of the féte of music and song represented 
the current rites directed at him. 

On the orthostat to the right of the recipient (SV1 4) a large god of the 
wild spaces is depicted standing on a steer, brandishing his characteristic 
hare and facing away from the feasting scene and towards a set of battle 
scenes in two registers (SV1 5, belonging to the older group A), the lower 
one presenting two antithetical horsemen separated by a man on foot with 
a round shield, and the upper one of a pair of antithetical foot-soldiers with 
“Corinthian” helmets topped with plumes or horsetails, in running pos- 
ition stabbing with their swords a third soldier with a peaked round helmet 


like those worn by the Assyrian soldiers below.'*” On the right side of the 


influence on the reliefs, see Winter (1979: 121-4, 137-8). Re-use is not unusual: Carchemish 
(Gilibert 2011: 29, 42-3); Zincirli (Gilibert 2011: 72-4); Tell Halaf, Small Orthostats (Gilibert 
2011: 124; M. Pucci 2008: 95, 108, 126). 

See the detailed description of Cambel and Ozyar (2003: 95-114). 

See Mazzoni (2008: 3) arguing for this interpretation. On the iconography, see B. Brown (2010: 
18) with earlier referemces. 

Compare the depiction of elegant courtly life at Zincirli, Hilani 1v (Barrakib, ca. 732-711), 
showing ruler feasting with attendants and musicians in a row (Gilibert 2011: 130-1). 
Cambel and Ozyar (2003: 70) compare the iconography with Greek examples. Corinthian-style 
helmets with plumes are common in other Neo-Hittite relief programs. Winter (1979: 120) 
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Fig. 21: Karatepe South Gate, Forecourt (end of eighth century BCE) 
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forecourt is a pair of men with hooved legs - mythical creatures (SVr 4), 
and another enthroned royal ancestor holding his cup, as large as a god, 
with his attendant, fly-whisk in hand (SVr 3, group B).'*° 
blocks bearing parts of inscriptions in Hieroglyphic Luwian and Phoen- 


Interspersed are 


ician in which Azatiwatas boasts of his deeds, how he founded 
Azatiwatayas, honored Baal krntrys and protected the House of Mopsus. 

In the Left Chamber of the South Gate (Fig. 22) some orthostats are 
missing, but on those that remain we can see on the left wall men hunting 
small animals (SKI 1), on the back wall an offering procession (SKI 8-12), 
and at the right-hand corner a fishing scene (SKI 14). On the right-hand 
wall is another procession with rabbit offerings (SKI 15-17), possibly 
directed at another god of the wilderness (SKI 16). 

The original order of the reliefs in the Right Chamber of the South Gate 
(Fig. 23) is mostly unknown, but it has a third scene of ancestor veneration 
across two orthostats with offerings being placed on a table; below are 
musicians performing and a bovine sacrifice (SKr 15, 16, group A). Other 
scenes have a strong narrative element: a battle scene with an archer and 
possibly a siege machine visible (SKr 17-18),'*” another battle scene 
involving charioteers and a corpse being trampled (SKr 5-7), a mostly 
defaced offering scene to a god (SKr 3-4), men with bows and spears (SKr 
13), fish and other animals both large and small (SKr 8-10); finally, there is 
a damaged orthostat on which a scene of two men with a human victim 
hanging between them can be made out (Fig. 24, SKr 11, group B). 

We have mentioned the imagery from the South Gate that signals a 
battle between two different ethnic groups: the antithetical warriors, and 
the warriors with two different types of helmets, one “Corinthian,” the 
other Assyrian. It possibly refers specifically to conflicts with the Assyrians, 
who were attempting to assert control over Danuna/Que and were eventu- 
ally successful under Esarhaddon at reducing Que to a province of the 
Neo-Assyrian empire.'** At the North Gate, a Phoenician or Aegean 
warship with a battering ram is depicted, while defeated men drown in 


sees the possibility that the helmets are derived from Greek models, which is not the same as 
arguing for Greek influence on the iconography. 
46 Cambel and Ozyar (2003: 130). 
“7 The structure, possibly made of woven withy, is suggested to be a bird trap by Cambel and 
Ozyar (2003: 113). 
48 Because the exact date of Karatepe is disputed, we cannot definitively associate the battles 
depicted with an event known from the annalistic inscriptions found in Neo-Assyrian palaces, 
but see the references in Chapter 12, 316, n. 73, for the various reconstructions of the political 


situation at the time of the Karatepe inscriptions. 
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Fig. 22: Karatepe South Gate, Left Chamber 
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Fig. 23: Karatepe South Gate, Right Chamber 


the surrounding water (Fig. 25, NKr 19, group A).'”” As Wolfgang Rollig 
notes, it is striking that such an image is found so far inland.'”° He sees it 
as evidence that Phoenicians were involved in making the reliefs. This is a 
reasonable claim, but in addition the scene could be understood to allude 
to actual events, a conflict along the coast of Que. This suggestion is 


49 On the ship see Cambel and Ozyar (2003: 84-9, 135), Meyer (2011: 90-1), Winter (1979: 
120-1). 

150 pay: 
Réllig (2011: 128-9). 
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Fig. 24: Karatepe, Orthostat depicting two men killing upside-down victim, Orthostat 
11 in South Gate, Right Chamber 


supported by the accompanying hunting imagery, which is ubiquitous in 
Neo-Hittite and Neo-Assyrian monumental iconography. For, “Assyrian 
parallels show that, in the early Iron Age, military triumphs and ritual 
hunts went together: The victories over the enemy and that over wild 
animals were symbolically re-enacted and celebrated in arenas within the 
city, in front of crowds of spectators.” '”! 

As for possible references to known mythical storylines, they are far 
from certain but worth at least mentioning. The excavators of Karatepe 
suggest that Orthostat SKr 11, depicting two antithetical warriors stabbing 
a human victim hanging upside down between them (Fig. 24), could 
represent Gilgamesh and Enkidu with Huwawa. Certainly the orthostat 
imitates the familiar iconography of the mythological scene, which is found 
at Tell Halaf (Fig. 26) and Carchemish too. Other scenes that may draw on 


151 Gilibert (2011: 33, with earlier refs.). At Carchemish, the Long Wall of Sculpture combined a 
boar hunt with a military victory (Gilibert 2011: 33); similarly the hunt and military exploits 
were combined at the South City Gate at Zincirli (Gilibert 2011: 60). The royal hunt theme is 
first introduced to the Assyrian annals with Tiglath-Pileser, then found in all successors until 
Assurnasirpal II (ninth century). Afterwards it is found primarily in iconography, e.g., 
Assurbanipal’s palace at Nineveh (Tadmor 1997: 328; Weissert 1997). Hunting and festive 
celebrations after a military victory are tightly linked (Weissert 1997: 348-9). This is found 
already in the CTH 1: Proclamation of Anitta (trans. H. A. Hoffner, Jr. in Hallo and Younger 
1997: 182-4). Weissert (1997: 339, n. 3) provides further bibliography on discussions of the 
hunting motif in NA royal inscriptions. 
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Fig. 25: Karatepe, Boat Scene, North Gate, Right Chamber 


the Gilgamesh epic are found on orthostats at Tell Halaf and Carchemish 
(for example, the episodes involving Huwawa and the Bull of Heaven, or 
Gilgamesh slaying a lion).'** In addition, Brian Brown has suggested the 
iconography of royal ancestor veneration on the wall relief in 
Assurnasirpal IT’s ninth-century palace at Nimrud makes oblique reference 
to the legendary character Gilgamesh in the inscribing of the Sumerian 
sign GIS ‘tree’ (cf. the abbreviated form of Gilgamesh’s name “GIS) on the 
“stylized tree” that separates two antithetical images of royal ancestors,” 
while Tallay Ornan notes that the images of Assurnasirpal slaying a bull 


152 Carchemish Bl 1a: a male with a divine horned headdress - Gilgamesh? - stabs a lion, which is 
held by a man on the opposite side; B15b: two warriors identically attired are slaying a bearded 
captive whose face is presented in profile (see Gilibert 2011: 172). The configuration is very 
similar to the roughly contemporary seal No. 340 in Collon (2001); 16a: two males with 
horned headdresses, one with wings, slay a winged bull (Hogarth 1914). At Tell Halaf, one 
relief (Tafel 102 A3, 176, Moortgat 1955; Fig. 26 here) shows two warriors in profile grasping a 
bearded, frontally facing man by his wrists, each winding a leg around his legs, with weapons 
raised over his head (compare No. 338 in Collon 2001). See Cambel and Ozyar (2003: 105, 
133) on the parallels and possibly derivation from the Gilgamesh epic. See Ornan (2010: 
249-54) on Gilgamesh imagery at Carchemish and Tell Halaf. 

B. Brown (2010: 32-3). For the argument that the “mirror images” represent Assurnasirpal’s 
father Tukulti-Ninurta II and Adad-Nirari II, see B. Brown (2010: 26-8, with earlier 
references). 
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Fig. 26: Tell Halaf, Orthostat depicting two men killing captive (ninth century BcE) 


and lions implicitly compare him to Gilgamesh.'”* If these suggestions are 
correct, the Gilgamesh epic remained current and widespread outside 
scribal circles, while the references to the narrative at the four sites show 
that the myth was still connected both to the ideology of kingship and to 
ancestor veneration, not only in Mesopotamia but also in Syro-Anatolia. 
This could help explain the manifest dependence of Homeric epic on the 
Gilgamesh epic. 

Even if we discount the specific connections to Gilgamesh, these scenes 
appear to be snapshots of well-known storylines or standard plot 
sequences, which may or may not have been connected to specific, named 
characters. With this background, the images from Karatepe can be inter- 
preted as follows: they depict rites of ancestor veneration and divine 
worship with the sacrificial offerings and musical performances involved. 
Among the performances were tales of battles against foreign enemies. 
Equations appear to have been made between contemporary events and 


154 Ornan (2010: 234). 
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legendary ones, just as has been suggested for texts that informed the 
iconography of Greek pottery starting in the post-palatial period.'”° 

Here is not the place to explore extensively the geopolitical situation in 
Iron Age Cilicia at the time of the Karatepe inscription, but the seventh- 
century poet Callinus of Ephesus, the earliest extant Greek source for the 
myth of Mopsus’ migration to Cilicia, was an elegiac poet, and such poets 
are known to have delved into legendary and recent history when discuss- 
ing current events.'°° One may suggest then that an alliance prior to the 
time of Callinus between Danuna and the Ionians of Colophon, who 
claimed the shrine at Clarus, might have motivated the attention paid to 
the legendary ancestral connection. Some of the “Ionians” (in the Assyrian 
sense, i.e, westerners) whose activities are mentioned in Neo-Assyrian 
texts could have been Ionian (in the Greek sense) allies of Danuna/Que, 
for example, in the period between the time of Tiglath-Pileser III and 
Esarhaddon when Que was caught between the Phrygian and Urartian 
attempts to maintain and expand their territories in Cilicia in competition 
with Assyria, or when Cilicia attempted to rebel against Sennacherib.'”” 

Obviously the question of whether the Cilician participants in either the 
battles with the Assyrians or the rites that took place in the gate houses of 
Karatepe considered themselves to be related to the Greeks in west Anatolia 
remains worthy of further investigation. If the Greek origin of the epithet 
korunétérios (‘man of the mace’) applied to Tarhunzas/Baal is accepted,” it 
suggests that Greek either had been or currently was spoken at Karatepe, 
although it was not considered appropriate for monumental inscriptions. 
But, given that the events considered here and the Greek epics referring to 


*5 Chapter 11, 278-9. ‘°° E. Bowie (2001, esp. p. 51). 

‘57 Tt is uncertain whether Que first moved from being a vassal state of Assyria to being a province 
with a governor near the end of Tiglath-Pileser III's reign, during the short reign of 
Shalmaneser V, or early in the reign of Sargon II, which is when the governor Assur-sharru- 
usur is mentioned in administrative letters (Nos. 1, 251, ed. and trans. Parpola 1987: 4, 196-7). 
See the discussion of Lanfranchi (2005). Sea battles with Sargon II: Khorsabad Annals, e.g., No. 
2.3.117-18 (translit. and trans. Fuchs 1994: 109, 319); clay foundation cylinders from 
Khorsabad, e.g., No.1.1.21 (translit. and trans. Fuchs 1994: 34, 290). The battle between 
“Tonians” and Sennacherib is mentioned by Berossus: Alexander Polyhistor, abridging 
Berossus, FGrH 680 F 5 (6); Abydenos, using Polyhistor, FGrH 680 F 7c (31); both quoted in 
the Armenian translation of Eusebius’ Chronicle. It is possibly part of the failed rebellion of 
Hilakku, led by Kirua and involving Ingira and Tarsus: Sennacherib 17 iv 61-91 (translit. and 
trans. Grayson and Novotny 2012: 135-6). See Rollinger (2001) and Lanfranchi (2000) on the 
Ionians in Que and fighting against Assyria. Lanfranchi argues Greek interest was motivated 
by opportunities for trade, while Rollinger sees the “Ionians” as less organized, more 
opportunistic. 

158 See Chapter 12, 320. 


Conclusion 


Mopsus are too late to be relevant to our discussion of the pre-eighth- 
century version of the Iliad,'”’ I content myself with one final observation: 
foundations of cities were events to boast about in west Semitic and Neo- 
Hittite inscriptions;'°° the myth that Gilibert suggests Gabbar and Banihu 
stand for at Sam’al presents possible analogies to Greek colonization myths. 
That is, the Greeks in Anatolia may have responded to Syro-Anatolian 
myths about legendary founders such as Mopsus by emphasizing their 
own colonizer myths. This explains how a character revered by Anatolians 
as a founder could also be seen by the Greeks as a Greek colonizer.'*' 

Moreover, while, as discussed in Chapter 12, the myths attached to 
Mopsus, whether Anatolian or Greek, seem to refract an actual historical 
event, the transfer of Ahhiyawans from west Anatolia to Cilicia at the end 
of the Bronze Age, what is more relevant for my discussion is that both 
Greeks and Anatolians were interested in maintaining a single shared 
cultural memory in Anatolia. But, each group whose story is available to 
us, separated by a substantial geographic distance, molded it to its own 
culturally relevant storyline. With regard to the Iliadic story of Troy, 
however, I argue that we see the melding of two story traditions by two 
peoples in close contact with each other because they lived in the same 
place. While Nestor’s stories are representative of the epic tradition of the 
Greeks who came into contact with Syro-Anatolian epic, the latter narra- 
tive tradition was more focused on a distant past and the destruction of 
cities that had an international significance. 


Conclusion 


Whereas the Greeks who came to Troy must have been drawn there in part 
by their own cultural memories of a great city now reduced almost 
completely to ruins, they eventually chose to mold their understanding 
of its history according to the storylines deployed by the local inhabitants, 
who may have recognized that they themselves were a mix of Mycenaeans 
and Anatolians. This suggests two things: these storylines had already been 


15° Mopsus appeared in the sixth-century Melampodia attributed to Hesiod (Str. 14.1.27 = Hes. 
F 214 Most), the Epigonoi (F 4 West = = ad A. R. 1.308; the attribution to the Thebaid must be 
corrected), and the Nostoi arg. 2 West. On the Greek myths of Mopsus see especially the 
careful study of Baldriga (1994). 

*°° On founding a city as a great deed mentioned in Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions, see Green 
(2010: 64-83, 259-61, 307-10), Harmansah (2013: 134-52); on conquest: Green (2010: 
288-90). 

‘61 This might support Malkin’s theory that the earliest state-sponsored heroes were colonizers, 
discussed in Chapter 11, 286, n. 76. 
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applied to narrativize the fall of Troy, and the local traditions were presti- 
gious enough to be considered worth adopting. 

Scholars of Greek hero cult have described scenarios in which clans or 
tribes gathered to celebrate their eponymous hero with lamentation and/or 
sacrifices and competitions at his tomb.'®” The link between the performance 
of epic and hero-cult is much less tight. Although it is not impossible that 
Greek poets in the Early Iron Age performed simple lays praising their patron, 
as Posidonius described Celtic bards doing,'°’ we need to accept that the 
parallels between Greek and Near Eastern narratives demonstrate a somewhat 
different use of narrative song, one that linked a local court to an international 
world of myth that stretched back into antediluvian times. In some cases the 
link was quite literal, through a hero or heroine who represented a foreign 
locale, as in Io’s family tree in the Catalog of Women, which joined Argos to all 
the most important places in the known world.’ In other cases the link was 
forged by the poet’s use of motifs and storylines that had a prestigious, exotic, 
or antique pedigree, allowing the audience to participate in the latest narrative 
fashions and display a sophisticated appreciation of poetic art. In addition, we 
have seen that epic storylines and heroes that appear in epic could be involved 
in healing rituals, so the value of the narratives and their expert performers 
extended into the magico-medical realm. 

While the connection between royal ancestor veneration and epic was 
not tight, both ways of remembering the past and legitimating the present 
interacted with the other. Thus, we can use evidence of royal ancestor 
veneration — the material remains and other sorts of evidence: genealogies, 
references in texts, and the values attached to ancestor veneration - as a 
proxy for the otherwise invisible development and spread of epic. By 
700 BcE the veneration of the ruins of Troy was clearly connected to 
Greek-style rites of ancestor veneration, and we can presume that a Greek 
epic tradition about the fall of Troy was well developed by this time. In the 
following chapter I focus on the role of competition among Greek poets in 
shaping the tradition behind the Homeric Iliad. 


1 E.g., Seaford (1994: 112-20). 

*°3 FF 169.31, 172 Theiler. According to the Indo-European tradition that Greek-speakers brought 
to Greece, poets were involved in a reciprocal relationship with their patron: “the poet gave 
poems of praise to the patron, who in turn bestowed largesse upon the poet. To the aristocracy 
of Indo-European society this reciprocal relation was a moral and ideological necessity. For 
only the poet could confer on the patron what he and his culture valued more highly than life 
itself: precisely what is expressed by the ‘imperishable fame’ formula” (Watkins 1995: 70, see 
further his pp. 68-84, with earlier references). 

nee Chapter 9, 215. 
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(The good kind of strife) rouses a man, even if he is un-handy, to work. 
For, someone, looking at another - a rich man - when he is lacking work, 
who strives to plow and plant and then make his house in good order, as 
his neighbor, he envies him striving for wealth; this strife is good for 
mortals. The potter is angry at his fellow potter, and the builder is at the 
builder, and the beggar envies the beggar, and the singer envies his fellow 
singer. 

Hesiod Works and Days 20-6 


Introduction 


The text of the Iliad is the site, as it were, on which we are performing an 
archaeological excavation.’ In the previous chapter I discussed the condi- 
tions in which a Greek epic about Troy could first develop. In this chapter 
I work through some of the key strata in the development of the Homeric 
story about Troy, establishing how collaboration and competition among 
(groups of) Greek-speaking poets created the Homeric dialect and made it 
dominant, concomitantly raising the status of the story of the fall of Troy 
to the primary framework for ancient history among the Greeks. I will 
argue in the final chapter that analogous processes involving competition 
and collaboration among Greek and Anatolian poets led to the transfer at 
an earlier stage of the two Near Eastern storylines I discussed in Chapters 6 
and 8 to the Greek epic tradition about the fall of Troy. 

I first discuss some commonly held theories about the date of Homer, 
before stating the approach I prefer, the one assuming a primarily oral 
development of the text that we know. I then set the parameters of the 
higher and lower ends for the creation of a Greek epic about Troy. I spend 
the rest of the chapter discussing the Greek cultural context shaping the 
Homeric tradition up to the sixth century. I argue that there were 


' Comparable to Suter’s study, The Narcissus and the Pomegranate: An Archaeology of the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter (2002). 
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competing Greek epic traditions in Anatolia, an Ionic and an Aeolic one, 
both fascinated by the story of the fall of Troy and wishing to take 
possession of it. This competition, eventually won by Ionians by the 
seventh century, marked a key phase in the development of the tradition; 
although it left only traces on the story preserved for us, it allowed for the 
incorporation of Aeolicisms into Homer’s Ionic dialect and it elevated the 
story about Troy to the dominant epic storyline expressing the Greek 
cultural memory about their doings in Bronze Age Anatolia. Continuing 
competition and collaboration among Ionic poets, I argue, especially in the 
context of the performance of the Iliad and Odyssey in the Panionia in the 
late eighth and seventh centuries, greatly speeded up the evolution of the 
diction and narrative content of the Iliad and the Odyssey, until they were 
close to the supremely sophisticated and complex works of art that are 
known to us. It was at this stage that the Homeric dialect became the 
preferred choice for Greek epic compositions, no matter what the ethnic 
affiliation of the poet. In the sixth century, the Homeric versions of these 
two stories were transferred to Athens, via Chios, for quality-controlled 
performances in the Panathenaea. 


The date of “Homer”: an overview 


The versions of the Iliad and Odyssey available to the Alexandrian editors 
such as Aristarchus of Samothrace (220-143 BcE) represent the written 
texts on which our editions are based. The previous history of the two 
works remains a matter of debate. Walter Burkert and Martin West, 
assuming that a single poet was responsible for producing a unified written 
text of each of the two epics attributed to him, rely on mentions of features 
that they claim could not have been known before ca. 675 BCE to argue for 
a relatively late date.” However, many scholars believe that the Iliad and 
the Odyssey represent compositions from ca. 750-700 sce. In addition, 


* T mention here some of the features they single out, with some comments: Burkert (1976) argues 
that the mentions of Egyptian Thebes at I/. 9.381 and Od. 4.126-7 refer specifically to the Thebes 
of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty, sacked in 663 BcE by Assurbanipal, and should not be considered 
late additions. For his part, West argues that Homer echoes specific passages of the Theogony. 
For example, the reference to the son of a certain Amphidamas (II. 23.87) West sees as inspired 
by Hesiod, who claimed to have performed at Amphidamas’ funeral games, which, as noted 
below, are possibly datable to 705 sce. But, both examples assume a single fixed text, rather than 
a more flexible tradition, made up of traditional building blocks that were available to a poet in 
the Homeric tradition. West (1995) argues that Poseidon’s destruction of the Achaean wall (JI. 
7.442-64, 12.17-33) presupposes knowledge of the flood as narrated in Atrahasis and Gilgamesh, 
and that the poet must have been inspired by Sennacherib’s account of the flooding of Babylon. 
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many do not believe that a single poet should be considered responsible for 
the authoritative written version of the epics. 

It is important to realize that if one follows the earlier date for “Homer,” 
by which I mean a form of the Iliad and Odyssey close in content and 
dialect to that presently attested, the Orientalizing period (750-650 BcE) is 
not relevant to the question of Near Eastern influences on Homer, but the 
reverse is not true. Neither the earlier nor the later dating for Homer 
invalidates any part of my argument concerning Near Eastern influence on 
the epic prior to the Orientalizing period. Certainly ideas and motifs from 
the Near East did shape Greek myth and religion in the Orientalizing 
period, just as they left their impact on Greek art, and some of the parallels 
between Sappho’s songs and Hittite prayers, for instance, may be the result 
of contact that occurred during that time.” Finally, the Orientalizing period 
is an art-historical term that was first applied by Oswyn Murray to Greek 
society,’ and it is possible to re-define its upper end, as Sarah Morris has 
done based on archaeological and art-historical considerations.’ This 
allows for a correspondence of what we can detect archaeologically and 
the archaeologically invisible contact during the Dark Ages in religion and 
literature that left its mark on Homer, irrespective of our date preference. 

The earliest textualizations of episodes from Greek epic should probably 
be dated to ca. 750 BcE.° The two earliest examples of inscriptions that go 
beyond a few words both use dactylic cola, the Dipylon vase from Athens 
(ca. 730 BCE), and Nestor’s Cup from Pithecusae (ca. 720-690 BcE); the 
latter clearly refers to a character and object also known from Homer’s 


However, the destruction of a city by a flood or a flood-like enemy is a standard image of Emesal 
Sumerian balag laments performed by kalii priests, collected in M. E. Cohen (1988), and dates 
back to the Standard Sumerian city laments of the early second millennium; it also appears in the 
Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin (OB 8’, translit. and trans. J. G. Westenholz 1997: 276-7). In 
other words, if the Greek poet was inspired by a Near Eastern example, it could have been 
current in the epic literature long before the Neo- Assyrian period. So, these arguments cannot be 
considered to be conclusive. See M. L. West (1995) for his detailed arguments for a later dating 
for Homer. Also see Chapter 4, 103, on his argument that the Odyssey is dependent on a 
seventh-century Milesian Argonautica (M. L. West 2005). 

On which see Bachvarova (2007a; 2009). * See Murray (1993: 2, 81-101). 

S. P. Morris (1992a: 101-49). 

The strong connection between early writing and the dactylic hexameter, to which Powell (1991: 
184-5) rightly calls attention, suggests that one way writing was taught was by having students 


w 


uw 


a 


write out well-known pieces of hexametric poetry, a method analogous to how writing was 
taught in Mesopotamia. See Burkert (1987a: 215-17). I would not agree, however, with Powell, 
that the alphabet was invented to write down poetry, nor with Burkert, who argues that Near 
Eastern poetry was transmitted via the scribal curriculum to Greek scribes (as mentioned earlier 
in Chapter 3, 55, n. 8, and Chapter 9, 200). 
FO=NYNOPXEZSTONTIANTONATAAOTATATIAIZEITOTOAE. . . “who now of all dancers dances 
most friskily, his (is) this ...” See Powell (1991: 158-63). 
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works. Both are on wine vessels, speaking to the lively, competitive 
atmosphere of the aristocratic symposium, and both were deposited as grave 
offerings, indicating the desire to imagine the dead as able to participate in the 
drinking and conviviality that was the privilege of the good life,’ an attitude 
congenial to the performance of epics remembering dead heroes of ages long 
past. The audience of the cup inscriptions was surely an audience that enjoyed 
listening to performances of hexametric epics. However, the relationship 
between the earliest textualization(s) of the Iliad or Odyssey and our Homeric 
texts is unknowable, despite the attempt of Douglas Frame to argue that the 
cup specifically refers to an Iliad 11 substantially like that known to us from 
the extant text, and therefore that the “Panionic” Iliad (on which see below) 
had already taken form.'” What we can say is that the Neleid Nestor has made 
his way into a supralocally recognized Ionic tradition of epic. 

The Homeric Hymn to Apollo is one of the few texts in dactylic hexam- 
eter the date of which it might be possible to pin down securely, because its 
constituent parts, one for Delian Apollo, one for Pythian Apollo, were 
combined in 522 Bcez, when a festival for Pythian Apollo was celebrated in 
Delos by the Samian tyrant Polycrates, but the dates of the two separate 
Apollo hymns - if we can talk about separate fixed texts — are less clear.'! 
Another, earlier, date possibly comes from Hesiod’s reference in his Works 
and Days (650-9) to the funeral games of Amphidamas, who supposedly 
died in the Lelantine War, thought to have occurred somewhere between 
730 and 650 BcE; some date his death to ca. 705 sce. Counting back from 
this date, Richard Janko puts the dictation of the written texts of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey in the second half of the eighth century Bcg, based on 
glottochronological grounds.’ The problems are obvious: How can we 


8 NESTOPOS:E[ST]IEYTOT[ON]:TIOTEPION 

HOSAANTOAETIIESI:MIOTEPI[O]:AYTIKAKENON 

HIMEPOSHAIPEZEI:KAAAIZTE[®A]NO:A®POAITE> 

“Nestor’s cup is good to drink from, but whoever drinks of this cup, immediately desire of 

beautiful-crowned Aphrodite will seize that one.”See discussions in Watkins (1976, whose 

reconstruction I follow); Cassio (1994), Faraone (1996), Powell (1991: 163-7), and S. West 

(1994). Deviations from Homeric usage can be explained as evidence for an independent 

tradition of incantations in dactylic hexameters. 

See Murray (2009: 508-10) on the role of poetry in the symposium. 

Frame (2009: 603-13). He also argues for a date of ca. 700 bce for the inscription, based on the 

letter forms. 

" Zenobius of Athos 1.62, Suid. s.v. Puthia kai Délia (Adler TI 3128). See Burkert (1979a), Janko 
(1982: 102, 112-15), and Nagy (2010: 20, 72, 221-2), following Martin (2000) in the 
observation that the Pythian section is “Hesiodic,” while the Delian section is “Homeric.” 

2 Janko (1982: 228-31). Plutarch (Sept. 153f) connects the Amphidamas mentioned by Hesiod to 
the king who died in the Lelantine War. M. L. West (1966: 43-5) and Janko (1982: 94-8) use his 
evidence to date Hesiod. Most (2006: xxv, n. 8) casts doubt on all aspects of this theory. “[T]he 
date, duration, and even historical reality of this war are too uncertain to provide very solid 
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assume a constant rate of change?'’ How can we assume that each author 
is tapping into a unitary but evolving poetic language, which does not vary 
according to the background of the poet and the specific subgenre he is 
working in?'* How can we assume that features we know are archaisms 
were not being deployed in new and creative ways by the poet? 

Geoffrey Kirk relies on the society and the objects depicted, external 
references to the story of the Trojan War, the date given by Herodotus, the 
development of hero cult, and the persona of the poet, all of which “are 
completely inadequate for any precise conclusion,”’” to arrive at a possible 
range of the later ninth century to the middle of the seventh century BCE 
for the Iliad and Odyssey.'° But, if we rely primarily on the depiction of 
customs in epic, then references to battle equipment and tactics that date to 
the seventh century or even later are evidence for a later date for an Iliad 
that looks substantially like the one we have. They include mention of 
massed warfare, Corinthian helmets, and the combination of pairs of 
throwing spears with single spears in the warrior’s equipment.’ 


evidence for dating Hesiod with any degree of precision.” See further discussion by Walker 
(2004: 156-71), dating the death of Amphidamas to around 705 sce and explaining the 
Lelantine War as a multi-century conflict over the Lelantine plain; V. Parker (1997: 59-93), 
looking to 710-650 Bcz as the date of the war and putting the death of Amphidamas at the end 
of the eighth century Bce or beginning of the seventh. The hérdon at Eretria, which has been 
connected to the possible heroization of Amphidamas, dates to ca. 680 BCE. 
3A problem acknowledged by Janko (1992: 15). 
WA point made by M. L. West (1995: 204-5). Also see Adrados (2005: 97-101) on the history of 
the discussion of the differences between the dialects of Homer and Hesiod. 
1S: Kirk (1962: 287). 
See Kirk (1960; 1962: 282-7; 1985: 3-10). Latacz (1996: 56-65) uses Homer’s worldview, and 
references to the Trojan War story in art and other authors, to arrive at an eighth-century 
dating. 
Possible references to phalanx warfare, the development of which has been variously dated to as 
early as 725, and as late as 650 Bce, and even after 600 BcE (van Wees 2000), have been debated 
at length; see for example M. L. West (1995: 209-10). See Kirk (1960: 179-80; 1985: 9-10) for 
arguments against a late date. The lines spoken by Nestor (II. 7.334-5, considered an 
interpolation by many) referring to transportation of a warrior’s cremated remains back home 
for burial may refer to a fifth-century Athenian custom, or it could be a reminiscence of a much 
older custom, explicitly attested among the Hittites for example (see Otten 1958b: 9). Van Wees 
(1994a; 1994b) has presented the most complete examination of battle equipment and tactics in 
Homer, arguing for a late date. For a review of earlier scholarly opinions on the dating of 
Homer see Crielaard (1995: 201-9). Arguments dating our texts of the Iliad and Odyssey much 
earlier than the eighth century are not convincing. Ruijgh (1995) presents the most detailed 
claim for a ninth-century date for Homer, following Herodotus (2.53.2), but what Herodotus 
actually meant by Homer being “not more than 400 years before me” is a matter of dispute. See 
Kirk (1985: 3-4). Ruijgh argues that Homer’s language is distinctly older than that of the Ionic 
iambographers Archilochus, Semonides, and Hipponax, the earliest of whom dates to the 
seventh century, but this assumes the same rate of change for the Homeric language as for the 
language of iambic, which is on the whole much more colloquial. Ruijgh (1997: 35) attempts to 
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Finally, Minna Skafte Jensen argues strongly that the two Homeric epics 
we have were dictated by two different poets to scribes in Athens in 522 
BCE, when Hipparchus demanded a written text be established to cross- 
check Panathenaic performances,'* while Gregory Nagy has presented a 
different approach to the question of how to date the Homeric text, arguing 
that rather than thinking of a single author whose text may have suffered 
some alterations and interpolations over time, we can instead distinguish 
several stages of “crystallization” in the development of the Homeric 
tradition, each successively less flexible.'” A model of decreasing flexibility 
over the generations up to ca. 700 BcE works well to explain the differences 
among the strata of Near Eastern influence on the text that are discussed in 
the final chapter, even if one prefers to think of the writing down of each 
authoritative text as a single unitary act occurring some time around or 
after 700 BCE. 


The upper and lower limit for the creation of a Greek epic 
about Troy 


We know that the story tradition about Troy is indeed very old. As 
mentioned in earlier chapters, the destruction of Troy/Tarwiza may have 
already reached legendary status among the Hittites in the Late Bronze 
Age, and Luwians were already singing about “steep Wilusa” in the 


support his earlier date for Homer by arguing that Eumelus of Corinth is dependent on Homer 
and dates to the second half of the eighth century. Unfortunately Eumelus’ date is questioned, 
as is his authorship of epics drawing on the Trojan war, see M. L. West (2002a) and J. Latacz, 
“Eumelos,” in Brill’s New Pauly 5.164. Ruijgh’s argument also depends on an early date for the 
Greek alphabet, but DeVries (2007: 96-7) has presented a convincing case for dating its 
invention to ca. 825 Bcg, based on a comparison of the letter shapes with those of the 
Phoenician alphabet. Since Homer apparently knows that Greeks can write with his story of 
Bellerophontes carrying a letter from Argos (on which see Chapter 16, 424), that section, at 
least, of the Iliad cannot be earlier than 825 BCE. 

18 Jensen (2011). 

1 See, for example, Nagy (1996a: 29-63). In Nagy (2010), following Frame (2009), he re-defines 
the stages prior to the Peisistratean regulation to contrast a Panionic Homer with a Panathenaic 
Homer. Lowenstam (1997) examines differences between artists’ representations of episodes 
from their versions in the Iliad and Odyssey, arguing that “our Homeric poems had not become 
canonical in the seventh, sixth, or even early fifth centuries B. C. E.” (24). He suggests that the 
wealth of specific detail contradicting Homer or not found in his texts points to the circulation 
of other versions, and lack of knowledge of Homer’s versions. See Chapter 16 on variant 
versions of the Iliad. It may be, however, that the artists were simply “primarily not interested 
in verbal art” (Frame 2009: 610-12, n. 209, with further arguments). 
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fourteenth century Bc.’ There is, however, no reason to believe that a 
Mycenaean epic about the fall of Troy existed. We can at least use the 
linguistic and metrical data internal to the Homeric tradition to arrive at 
the lower limit for the date at which a story about Troy was first performed 
as a Greek epic. 

Joachim Latacz, following earlier scholars, has pointed out that in the 
formula Iliou proparoithe(n) ‘before Ilium’ the genitive must be scanned as 
-0-0, not as monosyllabic -ou (I-li-o-0 pro-pa-roi-then -------_);”' there- 
fore, a story about Troy must have been in existence either before the 
contraction of two adjacent like vowels or before the establishment of the 
rigid hexameter,~ itself dependent on the process of contraction, because 
the substitution of one long syllable for two short syllables was a poetic 
exploitation of synchronic variation in the language as contraction took 
hold. Because the poetic analogy of two short syllables equaling one long 
syllable, which is the hallmark of the dactylic hexameter distinguishing it 
from the lyric meters from which it was derived, only makes sense once the 
line is perceived to contain a series of repeating dactylic feet, rather than 
cola of a certain number of syllables, the transition to a mora-counting 
meter was probably closely linked with the transition to a stichic, rather 
than strophic, structure. Therefore, the tradition that chose to commemor- 
ate a conflict between Greeks and Anatolians, whether real or imagined, 
was cast as epic at an early stage in the development of the Homeric 
tradition, before the stichic mora-counting dactylic hexameter had been 
created. According to linguistic criteria, in fact, stichic Homeric verse also 
developed after the Ionian migration (ie., the Protogeometric period), 
because it was only at this point that the process of contraction was 
applicable to enough pairs of vowels to make it a productive rule for poetic 
composition. It is plausible to see the stichic Homeric verse as an east Ionic 
innovation;~* stichic verse is characteristic of east Ionic poetry. Thus, we 


? See Chapter 2, 21, and Chapter 13, 347-8. The set of fragments of the tablets describing the 


festival of Istanuwa include at least one in OS (sixteenth century BcE), but KBo 4.1 is in NS. 
~ = short syllable, - = long syllable, - = either a long or a short syllable. 

22 Latacz (2004: 267-71), M. L. West (1988: 163). The metrical colon -----~-~ is a variation of 
the eight-syllable prosodiakon rhythm, with rightwards dovetailing. The shape of the 
prosodokian is x-------. When the rhythm is repeated, rightwards dovetailing (cutting the 
sequence one syllable to the right) gives the colon found in the formula in question: ... 

Xr |x| x... On the prosodakion as an eight-syllable colon of 
Greco-Aryan origin and the process of dovetailing, see Nagy (1990b: 444-54). 

Gentili and Lomiento (2008: 266). Maslov (2013: 5-6) misses the point when he relies on 
evidence for the use of non-Ionic dialect forms in inscriptions in elegiac couplets or hexameters 
to argue that they were not Ionic verse forms. Even if the verse forms were invented by Ionic 
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may specify that the dactylic hexameter was created after ca. 1050 BCE in 
Ionia, * and that it post-dates the introduction of a story involving Troy 
into the Greek epic tradition. 

As for the upper limit of the creation of a story about Troy in Greek epic, 
we can use the conventional dates for the Trojan War, which place it 
around the beginning of the twelfth century Bcr.~° They fall about four 
generations before the arrival of Protogeometric Greeks in Anatolia in ca. 
1050 sce. If we take the dating seriously, then we should use it, not as the 
date of an historical event, but to fix the upper limit of the date of the 
creation of the story. And, if three generations mark the horizon of “real” 
historical memory, and if the Trojan War was set in the legendary time 
beyond historical memory, minimally just beyond the three-generation 
limit, then the Trojan legend can be no older than ca. 1160 BcE (if we 
accept 1250 for the legendary date) or 1095 (if we accept 1185). The upper 
and lower limits thus create a rather narrow window of 1160-1050 BcE for 
the creation of the legend. 


The refining of the pre-Homeric Greek epic tradition: 
competition among Aeolic and Ionic poets 


In the previous chapter I began to discuss the Greco-Anatolian interactions 
that provided the settings in which the Near Eastern storylines attached to 
the fall of Troy would have been transmitted to Greek-speakers at this 
time. In the following chapter I will explore this question in more detail. 
Here, however, I focus on how different groups of Greek-speakers 
deployed the epic narrative once it was brought into being. Many Homeric 
scholars have long believed that the Homeric tradition had originally been 
cast in the Aeolic dialect and then, at a relatively late date, was transferred 
to the Ionic dialect, with the retention of Aeolic forms where Ionic forms 
were metrically inconvenient. This would mean that after the fall of the 
Mycenaean palaces, when dialect differentiation was well under way, an 


poets, that does not mean that all non-Ionic poets accepted the use of the dialect as mandatory 
when using the verse forms. 

* For further discussion of the history of the dactylic hexameter see the Appendix. 

25 See Burkert (1995: 223-8) ) for a discussion of the dates. Ephorus (FGrH 70 F 223) puts it at 
1149 sce, Eratosthenes (FGrH 241 F 1d) at 1184/3, the Parian Marble (FGrH 239 §24) at 1209/ 
8, Herodotus (2.145) can be interpreted as giving a date ca. 1250, and Duris (FGrH 76 
F 41) 1334. 
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inherited Greco-Aryan tradition of narrative song was lost to Attic-Ionic 
speakers and became confined only to Aeolic bards in Boeotia and 
Thessaly, who then transplanted their tradition to the coast of Anatolia 
in the Aeolic migrations, where it was passed on to the epic-less Ionic 
people who also settled there. 

This view was called into question repeatedly in the second half of the 
twentieth century, and at this point even Nagy, who believed in the 
putative Aeolic layer when he co-authored the 1972 book Greek: 
A Survey of Recent Work with Fred Householder, has accepted that the 
Ionic epic tradition represented by Homer descends directly from the 
second-millennium Greek epic tradition, and that no gap in the Ionic 
tradition can be detected in the Homeric dialect.”° 

There is no reason to assume that epic, that is, extended narrative songs, 
did not originally exist in all dialects of Greek.”’ The assumption of epic 
traditions in multiple Greek dialects surviving the end of the Bronze Age 
fits better the external data we have. Cornelis Ruijgh attributed the putative 
loss of epic in the Peloponnese partially to the Dorian invasion,” but are 
we to believe that the uncouth Dorians had not inherited the same Greco- 
Aryan narrative tradition that lies behind Homer? Epic hardly requires a 
high level of “civilization,” however one might define it. Nor can the 
Dorian migration explain the loss of epic in all areas of the mainland 
and islands where Attic-Ionic was spoken, especially where there is evi- 
dence for continuity of settlement, such as Attica from LH IIB onwards 


6 For the arguments for the Aeolic layer see Berg and Haug (2000), Haug (2002), Janko (1982: 
89-92; 1992: 15-19, with earlier references), Ruijgh (1995: 50-7), Wathelet (1970), and M. L. 
West (1988: 162-6; 1992b: 174-5); also see the references listed in W. F. Wyatt (1992: 168, 

n. 12). Janko’s findings have been subjected to a searching critique by Jones (2008; 2010; 2011), 
who objects to the way he arrives at his statistics, as well as to his presuppositions about the 
Homeric language. For a continuous tradition of Ionic epic: Adrados (1981; 2005: 50-6, 87-97), 
Hooker (1977: 56-83), Horrocks (1987; 1997, critiqued by Janko 1998), Jones (2008; 2010; 
2011), Kirk (1962: 151-2), D. G. Miller (1982), Nagy (2010: 232-3; 2011), Nikolaev (2010), Rau 
(2008), and W. F. Wyatt (1992), arguing that there was no Aeolic epic at all. In an otherwise 
fine article on the Aeolic contribution to Greek poetry and song, Maslov (2013) fails to take into 
consideration the implications of their arguments. See Adrados (2005: 50-3), Bartonék (2003: 
458-62), and M. L. West (1988: 162, n. 76) for full references of previous scholarship on 
dialectal features in Homer. 

7 As Gentili (1988: 58) points out, “The ... position would be justified only on the impossible 

assumption that ancient local legends pertaining to gods, heroes, and kings had been 

completely forgotten, to be reintroduced at a later date by Ionian bards.” 

Ruijgh (1995: 3). The current archaeological evidence works against the notion that the 

southwards migration of the Dorians from northwest Greece during the Dark Age wreaked 

major havoc, even if it caused dialect replacement. See Eder (1998), F. Gschnitzer, “Doric 

Migration,” in Brill’s New Pauly 9.680-5, and Lemos (2002: 191-3). 
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and Lefkandi (Xeropolis) into the ninth century.” Moreover, what of a 
possible Arcado-Cypriot tradition, brought to Cyprus by the Greeks? Here 
was where so many of the administrative trappings of the Bronze Age 
managed to survive that writing was preserved across the Dark Age. Surely 
here a court-sponsored epic tradition could have survived.” 

In addition, scenes that draw on the same values and customs immor- 
talized in Greek epic are found on pottery in various locations throughout 
the Greek-speaking world, including Cyprus, in both the post-palatial 
period and the Geometric period (interrupted by a drastic decrease in 
figural representations in the Protogeometric period).°' We would have 
to believe that epic had died away even though the conditions promoting 
epic and practices described in epic had not. 

Finally, we need to be careful to distinguish between the desire and 
ability to produce narrative poetry about the past, which verge on human 
universals in traditional societies, and the production of hexametric poetry 
in particular or - narrowing it down further - an epic about a specific 
event, the fall of Troy, for example. The innovations that transformed 
inherited Greco-Aryan rhythmic patterns into the stichic dactylic hexam- 
eter would not have occurred simultaneously in all parts of the Greek- 
speaking world. Rather, the most likely model is one I applied earlier with 
regard to the transmission of innovations in the subject matter of epic, 
drawing on the work of sociolinguists who have been able to study how 
linguistic innovations radiate along social networks: innovators who are 
particularly well-connected and socially powerful in their community have 
a disproportionate effect on the local language; their solidarity with a 
supralocal group, as opposed to identification with a local group, is the 
result of social ambition and motivates the adoption of supralocal forms of 
speech in place of local dialects, which then, because of the speakers’ 
prestige, are adopted by their peers in the local group because they want 
to imitate them.” 

Applying this model to the spread of hexametric epic replacing putative 
local forms of epic in other prosodic forms, we can imagine that particu- 
larly ambitious and talented performers would make an effort to reach the 


2° On the continuity see Crielaard (2006), Lemos (2006), R. Parker (1996: 10-14), and Welwei 
(1992: 50-75), discussing the archaeological evidence and analyzing legends of the Pylian origin 
of the settlers of Athens (used by some scholars to support a break in continuity in Attica) as a 
later (fifth-century) construction. 

30 See further discussion in Chapter 12, 309-10. 

3! Discussed in more detail in Chapter 11, 278-9. 

2 See Chapter 9, 212, where I cite Labov (2001) and Marshall (2004). 
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widest audience possible and would be judged simultaneously on the story 
they told and their ability to hold an audience with their performance 
technique. They would be important vectors in the transmission both of 
stories and of innovations to the prosodic form in which they were cast, 
with rapid pick-up by local performers eager to attach their colleagues’ 
success to themselves. When dialectal forms were used in place of metric- 
ally infelicitous or obsolete forms in the performer’s own dialect, they 
would not have been borrowed at the level of phonology or morphemes; 
rather they were embedded in useful formulas, themselves often embedded 
in paragraph-level narrative units that conveyed a particularly appealing 
theme or motif (type scenes). The same model would apply across lan- 
guages as well as across dialects, and at the level of entire stories as well as 
formulas. 

Based on this model, I argue that the core song of the Aeolic-influenced 
Ionic epic tradition was originally one about the fall of Troy. That is, 
although I do not believe in an Aeolic layer in Homer’s dialect, I do believe 
in an Iliad in the Aeolic dialect, which was eventually eclipsed by an Iliad 
in the Ionic dialect. Anatolian Aeolic (Lesbian) was spoken in the area 
from Troy to Larissa, at last after the eighth century (although we cannot 
discount the presence of speakers of other Greek dialects).*? As Richard 
Janko has argued: 


Phrases like tpoti “IMiov ipny or Extopénv d&Aoyov prove that Aeolic bards 
were already singing tales about a war at Troy. Local patriotism would 
give them good reason to develop old traditions of Mycenaean raids on 
the Asiatic coast; Lesbian ambitions on the Troad surely predated 
Pittacus’ time.** 


Secondly, the appearance of both Thessalian Achilles and Hector, who has 
Boeotian roots, in Homeric epic suggests the use of epic to maintain a 
sense of a connection between a set of Greek-speakers in Anatolia speaking 
an Aeolic dialect and the two regions of Greece where the mainland Aeolic 
dialects were spoken.” For this reason Dieter Hertel may be correct that 
the first Greeks who came to commemorate Troy as a symbol of their 


33 At least, inscriptions in Lesbian are found in this area after the eighth century (Hodot 1990; 
2001). Also see Chapter 14, 359, n. 43. 

34 Janko (1992: 19). The formulas Janko mentions include the Lesbian-influenced forms hirén 
instead of hierén, and Hektoreén instead of Hektorién (Janko 1992: 16, 17). 

°° The current view is that such Greek ethnic identities based on migration myths were relatively 
late developments of the Archaic period (Ulf 1996); see discussion in Chapter 14, 359-60. 
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glorious Bronze Age past were ancestors of the ones who later developed 
an Aeolian identity. Kurt Raaflaub notes, 


Hector turns out to be fighting mostly against opponents from central 
Greece and Thessaly; a tomb of Hector was shown at Thebes; hence it is 
likely that these fights originally figured in central Greek traditions and 
Hector was located there long before he became the leader of the 
Trojans.*° 


The stories of Achilles’ early adventures in Anatolia, in which he sacked a 
variety of cities, fathered Neoptolemus, and battled the Mysian king 
Telephus, should be connected to the arrival of the people from mainland 
Greece who would become Aeolians and the beginnings of commemor- 
ating the past at Troy, as their Aeolian identity coalesced around his heroic 
figure and before his story became centered more specifically on one 
storyline, the Trojan War.’ The theme of the wrath of Achilles - a 
hypothetical Achilleid, which many scholars have postulated was the core 
of Homer’s Iliad** — could have been a specifically Aeolic contribution to 
the epic tradition about the fall of Troy. There are several additional plot 
elements in the Iliad that are best explained as vestiges of a mainland 
Aeolic epic tradition, including the leading position and size of the Boe- 
otian contingent in the Catalog of Ships and the fleet’s departure from 
Aulis in Boeotia. 

Finally, there is some evidence that an Aeolic epic tradition about Troy 
remained alive and well on Lesbos for some time while Ionic epic was in 
existence, as West shows, for the Lesbian poets Sappho and Alcaeus both 
use peculiar hexameter-friendly Lesbian forms of Priam’s name, Perramos 
and Peramos, the former derived from Priamos (as found in Homer) by the 
Lesbian changes ri> ry> ery > err and the latter allowing for more flexible 
placement in the hexameter.*’ Also, there is some evidence that a variant 


3° Raaflaub (1998b: 396). Also see Burgess (2001: 65, with n. 61), Janko (1982: 92), and M. L. West 
(1988: 161-2), pointing out the Thessalian connections of some key characters. 

7 Dué (2002: 63-5), Hégemann (2002: 1130-2), Latacz (2004: 192-4). On Achilles’ adventures 
also see the summary of Gantz (1993: 230-1, 576-82, 591-8) and Proclus’ summary of the 
Cypria §§7, 9 West. Nagy (2010: 148-9, 250-1) suggests that Achilles was suffered to remain the 
star of the Iliad in the Panathenaic version because Thessaly was an ally of the Athenians. 

*8 See most recently Hertel (2008: 207-16), M. L. West (2011: 42-7, 52-62, with earlier 
references). 

22 Sappho F 44.16 Lobel-Page, Alcaeus F 42.2 Lobel-Page; M. L. West (1973: 191; 2002b: 218). On 
the forms also see Buck (1955: 26), Hoffmann (1893: 320-1), H. N. Parker (2008: 456). Also 
cited by Ruijgh (1985: 167-8; 1997: 35), suggesting continued contact between Aeolic and the 
putative newly-formed Ionic tradition, with Homer’s excellence the reason for the subsequent 
death of Aeolic epic. 
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tradition among Lesbians about the aftermath of the Trojan War remained 
extant after the Homeric Iliad rose to dominance. In Sappho F 17 Lobel- 
Page the Atreidae (in the plural) were stopped on Lesbos by Zeus’ anger 
when attempting to return from Troy. In the Odyssey (3.130-71), on the 
other hand, only Menelaus, having quarreled with his brother 
Agamemnon about their return, went there, meeting Nestor.*” And, the 
fifth-century historian Hellanicus of Lesbos states that Hector’s son 
Scamandrius and Aeneas’ son Ascanius re-founded Ilion, while in Homer’s 
work Poseidon predicts its complete destruction.*’ If we accept that the 
Aeolic and Ionian traditions existed side-by-side for some time, then we 
can think about competition between the two groups of poets, and we 
should not be thinking as much in terms of individual performers as 
schools of performers. 

It thus seems best to view the Aeolic influence as borrowings (such as 
the innovative dative plural in -essi) into an archaizing Ionic poetic dialect 
by bards in close contact with a prestigious archaizing Aeolic tradition in 
Anatolia (Lesbian). The borrowing was facilitated in part by the interpret- 
ation of some forms, such as the dative plural-oisi (originally locative-oisu) 
versus-ois (originally instrumental), or variants (such as between the 
various infinitive endings and between the hypothetical particles ke and 
an) in the epic dialect used by Ionic bards as Aeolicisms, because they were 
also used in a poetic dialect they considered to be Aeolic (Lesbian).** 
Eventually, however, the school of Ionic bards won out, and their dialect 
was then adopted for the Panhellenic performance of epic.” 


*° See A. M. Bowie (1981: 14-15). 

41 Tl 20.307-17, D. H. 1.45.4-48.1 = FGrH 4 F 31. Cf. = bT ad II. 24.735b, which say the neoteroi, 
that is, non-Homeric epic poets, attributed the re-founding of Troy to Scamandrius. Nagy 
suggests that they could be thinking of the seventh-century poet Lesches of Pyrrha, who appears 
to have composed his Little Iliad in the Aeolic dialect. What we have of the Little Iliad (F 30 
West) tells us Neoptolemus took Aeneas home as booty. For the dialect of Lesches, see A. M. 
Bowie (1981: 8-9), disputed by M. L. West (1988: 165). Strabo (13.1.40-2) notes the 
discrepancy between the Ilians’ version of events and what Homer says. See Nagy (2010: 204) 
and the discussion below. 


* The borrowing of forms from another dialect is paralleled in the Yugoslav epic tradition, in 


which a bard can select between metrically convenient Bosnian/Croatian (iyekavski) and 
Serbian (ekavski) forms (Foley 1999: 75-8). 

Compare the development of the Middle Indic literary dialects: different locations at different 
times provided the environment fostering the development of a school of particularly excellent 
performers in a specific genre, thus creating the connection between a specific Middle Indic 
dialect, a specific set of meters, and a specific genre, for example Maharastri for mahdakdvya or 
lengthy narrative poetry created by men and Shauraseni for the poetry of courtly women. The 
use of a particular dialect for the genre then became codified, manifesting itself in poets’ 
artificial use of a non-native dialect to compose in a particular genre. See Bachvarova (1997) for 
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If it is agreed that there are west Ionic dialectal forms in Homer, one way 
to explain them is also interaction among competing epic traditions in 
different dialects.“* And, this could explain Arcado-Cypriot features in the 
Homeric dialect that are not obvious archaisms (or even some that are).”” 
It may even be possible to make other fine-grained distinctions, but in a 
stage shortly before the final formation of the Homeric dialect the most 
intense interaction occurred between east Aeolic (Lesbian) and east Ionic 
poetic dialects, in Anatolia.*° 

Rigorous competition among oral poets in festive settings was the 
crucible in which Homeric poetry was refined to reach the perfection of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. Looking at the Homeric dialect from this angle, 
we can recast the Aeolic phase in the following terms. A key influence on 
what would end up being Homeric poetry was an exceptionally proficient 
school of east Aeolic bards in Anatolia who focused on a story about Troy. 
Ionian bards, who had also inherited a poetic tradition going back to the 
Late Bronze Age, were open to borrowing innovations from their Aeolic 
neighbors when bards performing in the Lesbian dialect were the main 


a cross-cultural study of how particular literary dialects become attached to particular genres. 
See Nagy (1985: 34-5; 1990a: 51-2; 1990b: 53) on the use of non-native dialects for poetry 
addressed to a Panhellenic audience. Note that I do not follow the approach that Maslov (2013: 
4) rightly criticizes, which presumes that “genres came into existence in different regions of 
Greece and retained the original dialect when they spread to other regions.” 

M. L. West (1988: 166-7; 1992b: 173) argues that west Ionic features show the Ionic layer 
developed in Euboea. Also see Chapter 11, 295, n. 112. M. L. West (1988: 167-8) has also tried 
to argue that there was a Doric layer too (on the Doric forms also see Cassio 1998: 18-19; 
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Maslov 2013: 10-12, 15-16, refuting this claim), and that the Aeolic innovations were not east 
Aeolic, but west Aeolic, from the Greek mainland, specifically Boeotia and Thessaly, which are 
next to Euboea. Ruijgh (1995: 47-50) spins an elaborate tale to explain the borrowing of 
supposedly Euboean (west Ionic) forms, imagining that “Homére a fréquenté lEubée a 
linvitation de rois ou de princes eubéens et . . . il a eu beacoup de succés a leurs cours” (49), and 
arguing that the epic was committed to writing there. Borrowing of Euboean forms makes sense 
only in the context of interaction between two poetic dialects, not influence from a Euboean 
vernacular, as suggested by Ruijgh. Cassio (1998) espouses the notion of borrowing between the 
poetic dialects used to perform epic. 
*© Householder and Nagy (1972: 62-5) discuss a set of lexemes and some verbal morphology 
shared between the Homeric dialect and Arcado-Cypriot as archaisms from Mycenaean. Deger- 
Jalkotzy (1994: 21), suggesting the possibility of a Cypriot epic strain, points to the Arcado- 
Cyprian contribution to Homeric dialect; also see Richardson (1989). I would discount, 
however, the notion that because Arcado-Cypriot is closest to the Greek dialect of Linear B, 
therefore Arcado-Cypriot epic had the closest ties to Mycenaean culture. Also see Chapter 12, 
308-9, n. 37. We do not know the relationship between the written and spoken languages in 
second-millennium Greece, but there is no reason to assume that the archaizing language of 
oral epic that goes back to pre-Greek times had a close relationship with the artificially frozen 
written dialect of Linear B, taught as a father language to scribes. 
46 Adrados (2005: 90, 95). 
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players on the supralocal circuit within Anatolia, both in the context of 
formulaic phrases and as useful living forms to replace obsolete ones in 
their own poetic dialect.” Eventually, the prestige of the Aeolic tradition 
faded, but there was no sudden termination of the Aeolic tradition con- 
comitant with its transfer to Ionians. 

Interactions between an Aeolic and an Ionic tradition allowing for the 
transmission of useful forms between the poetic languages would have 
specifically involved competing narratives of the story of the Trojan War.** 
Although there are no inscriptions from the relevant period and archaeo- 
logical evidence cannot provide good evidence on the construction of 
ethnic identities, we can observe this competition at work quite clearly 
later in the Archaic period, in the descriptions of Greek historians. 
Whereas in the time of Strabo Troy was definitely in the Aeolic area, 
certainly in the late seventh century into the sixth century, as Strabo 
discusses, it was an area under dispute, and at that point the Trojan War 
was used to justify claims of both Aeolians and Ionians to the Troad.*” 

Peisistratus seized Sigeum ca. 625 BcE, which had originally been 
founded as an Athenian colony, but at that point was controlled by 
Mytilene.”° According to Herodotus (5.94), before the tyrant took Sigeum 
back from Mytilene, Athens had attempted to deny Mytilene its claim to 
the town by arguing that any Hellenes who participated in the Trojan War, 
not just the Aeolians, had rights to the Troad, a counter-argument to a 
Lesbian claim that itself possibly relied on epic.’ By the time of Sappho 
and Alcaeus, the ruling genos of Mytilene justified its right to hegemony 
through a connection to Agamemnon, so the story was already being 
deployed as the primary authoritative narrative of the past used to justify 
the present.” 


*” On the interaction between Ionic and Lesbian outside of poetry, see Horrocks (1987: 273). 


Nagy (2010: 143) takes a similar angle: “the Athenians’ appropriation of an Aeolian Troy 
resulted in their appropriation of an Aeolian Homer as well.” 

Str. 13.1.8, 38-9. See Rose (2008: 402) on how Aeolis was defined by ancient historians. 

Rose (2014: 64). 

See Strabo 13.1.38-9 on the conflict between Athens and Mytilene for the Troad, focused on 
their towns of Sigeum and Achilleum. On the conflict also see Tenger (1999: 121-6); on its 
connection to the later history of the Homeric tradition about Troy, see Nagy (2010: 142-217, 
321-4). Also see Aslan and Rose (2013: 15-17) on the destruction and rebuilding of Sigeum. In 
an analogous case, in the sixth century the Athenians were accused by the Megarians of 
inserting a line into the Catalog of Ships to support their claim over Salamis: I/. 2.558, [Arist.] 
Rh, Al. 15.1375b30, Str. 9.1,10, see Kirk (1985: 207-9), Rose (2014: 64-5). 

5%? See Carlier (1984: 458-61), Page (1955: 149-52, 170-1), Rose (2008: 402, 418). Sappho F 71 
Lobel-Page mentions the Penthilidae; Alcaeus F 70.6 Lobel-Page calls the genos the Atreids. 
Penthilus, a son of Orestes, and/or other sons of Orestes and further descendants led the 
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Troy was destroyed again in the mid seventh century, and Carolyn 
Chabot Aslan suggests that claims for alternative sites of the legendary city 
arose in the aftermath; “[i]f the population of the Troad was, in fact, 
weakened by the events in the mid seventh century, this might explain 
why the Athenians saw an opportunity to move into this area shortly 
thereafter.””* At that point, other cities could lay claim to the honor of 
being the original Troy as a way of legitimating the territorial claims of 
their allies or founders. According to Strabo, the walls of Sigeum were 
claimed to have been built by the Mytileneans using stones from the walls 
of Troy.’ After Athens took Sigeum, Achilleum, where another tomb of 
Achilles was claimed to be located, was turned into a fortified site for the 
Mytileneans in the sixth century by Periander of Corinth, again purport- 
edly using stones from Troy,’ and “New Troy” (Neon Ilion) was built on 
the site of old Troy, which we now know was the Bronze Age Wilusa (the 
“real” Troy). New Troy is later attested to be an Aeolian city, its claim that 
it was never abandoned and continued the original Troy supported by 
Hellanicus of Lesbos.’° Meanwhile, Strabo reports the claims of the parti- 
san Demetrius of Scepsis (second century BCE) that Scepsis was founded 
by Aeneas and had been ruled by his son Ascanius along with 
Scamandrius. Demetrius asserts furthermore that the original Ilion was 
located within its territory.’ The deployment of connections to the dyn- 
asties of Troy by competing Greek cities is analogous to the competing uses 
of the Dardanid genealogy by the Phrygians and the Greek Aeneidae, a 
competition which I have suggested shaped the storyline of the Homeric 
Hymn to Aphrodite, causing the merger of a Phrygian birth story and a 
Greek (Lesbian?) seduction story. Moreover, while the destruction of Iron 
Age Troy allowed claims to prior rights to the Troad to take a new form, as 
I argue in more detail in the following chapter, connections to the house of 
Troy had already been deployed centuries earlier by Greek dynasties and 
had a major impact on the Iliadic narrative. 


Aeolian migration to Lesbos (= ad Pi. N. 11.33 = Hellanicus FGrH 4 F 32; Strabo 9.2.3, 13.1.3 = 
Ephorus FGrH 70 F 119). 
~ Aslan (2009c: 40). Aslan thus adds in an important piece of data that Nagy was unable to 
consider in his account of the conflict of the seventh and sixth centuries BcE over the Troad. 
°* Str. 13.1.38; Nagy (2010: 145, 189). 
°° Hat. 5.94.2, Str. 13.1.38-9 = Timaeus of Tauromenium FGrH 566 F 129. See Nagy (2010: 
178-90) and Rose (2014: 53-4, 64) for full discussion. 
The Ilians say it, and Hellanicus supports their claim: Str. 13.1.42 = FGrH 4 F 25b; see Nagy 
(2010: 193, 197-8). 
°7 Str. 13.1.25, 35-6, 52-3 = Demetrius of Scepsis FF 26, 35 Gaede; Nagy (2010: 195-8). 
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However, Homer seems to be unaware of any ethnic divisions among 
the Greeks.°® One possible reason is that because the action of the epic is 
situated before the Ionic and Aeolic migrations, any mention of either 
group was considered to be anachronistic.” Another possibility is that, 
because our version of the story was addressed to a Panhellenic audience, 
any reference to ethnic divisions among the Achaeans was considered 
inappropriate.°’ The Panhellenic perspective, with less emphasis on local 
traditions not comprehensible to all Greeks, and the presentation of the 
Achaeans in the Iliad as a single group opposed to barbarians, was the by- 
product of a larger movement towards Panhellenism, including the Pan- 
hellenic festivals, beginning in the eighth century.°’ However, the ethnic 
divisions are tacitly acknowledged, with the Aeolians clearly subordinated. 
As Nagy perspicaciously shows, Chryseis and Briseis, the featured captive 
women residing among the Achaeans, come from cities that would have 
been considered to be Aeolic to Homer’s audience. Briseis was among a 
group of captive women from Lesbos, while Chryseis was captured when 
her husband’s city, Thebe, was sacked. Andromache too came from Thebe, 
later an Aeolian city. Thus, “the Aeolians of Lesbos are represented as a 
defeated and degraded population.” In addition, the Homeric version of 


°8 The Ionians “of trailing robes” are mentioned only once in the Iliad, in conjunction with the 
Boeotians, Locrians, Phthians, and Epeians (13.685-6), and they are equated with Athenians 
(13.689). The epithet also appears in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (147), and it has been 
suggested that the reference is a late addition; for example, Ulf (1996: 250-1). Also see Janko 
(1992: 132-3). Homer shows no awareness of the Aeolians at all. Aeolians are never mentioned 
in the Iliad. In the Odyssey (10.55, 60) the Aeolian land is an island to the west of Greece. 
Homer refers to Sisyphus as a son of Aeolus (II. 6.1524), which fits the genealogy of Hesiod 
(F 69 Most); see Hodot (2001: 161-2). Hesiod (Op. 636) refers to “Aeolian Cyme’” as his father’s 
home (Hodot 2001: 161; Ulf 1996: 250), and the Lesbian king Makar is called the son of Aeolus 
in the hHAp 37. See Rose (2008) on the early use of the term Aeolian. The lack of mention of 
Aeolians and the single mention of Ionians is less of a problem if we assume an early date for 
Homer, in the eighth century sce, rather than following the model outlined above. One could 
argue that the emphasis on three different Greek ethnicities developed after the time that the 
text of Homer had reached approximately its final form, concomitantly with the legends of 
Greek migrations. In this case, the Ionic poets before Homer who incorporated Aeolic forms 
into their dialect did not see themselves as members of a subdivision of the Greeks as a whole in 
competition with another major subdivision of Greeks. That is, they saw themselves as 
borrowing Lesbian forms, not ones that marked the large, “Aeolic” ethnic group. 

°° Nagy (2010: 226-7). 

°° Cf. Nagy (2010: 145) on Hdt. 5.94.2, concerning the Panhellenic nature of Athens’ claim on 

the Troad. 

Nagy (1990b: 51-81; 1996a: 38-41, with earlier references). 

oe Nagy (2010: 241-53, esp. 250). Briseis: IJ. 9.128-31, 270-3, 19.245-6; residing in Aeolian 
Lyrnessus in JI. 2.689-91; Chryseis from Thebe: I]. 2.366-9; Andromache from (Cilician) 
Thebe: I/. 6.415-16. Dué (2002) explores the stories of Bryseis, Chryseis, and Andromache as 
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the afterlife of Troy pointedly denies the Lesbian version of events.°° In the 
Iliad Scamandrius is considered to be the alternate name of Astyanax, 
whom we know will be killed during the sack of Troy (II. 6.402-3),* and 
Poseidon states that Troy will be utterly destroyed, and only the descend- 
ants of Aeneas will survive (II. 20.306-17).°° So, the text we have does seem 
to cater to the prejudices of an Ionic audience. 

One possible reason for the ascendancy of the Ionic tradition could be 
that a competitive performance setting refined it to the point that it 
obviously was of higher quality than those of the other schools.°° The 
increased creativity of the poetic tradition in its penultimate phase, which 
I would suggest was a by-product of increased competition among poets, 
explains the results of Arie Hoekstra’s study of the incidence of Ionic 
quantitative metathesis, which appears to have arrived late in the Homeric 
language.°’ He shows that it came into play especially when formulas were 


remnants of local (Aeolic) epic traditions. Also see Burgess (2001: 151-2, with n. 70; 163, with 
n. 121). 

Nagy (2010: 204-6, 321). Nagy points out that the epic also denies the Scepsian - in his eyes 
Ionic - version of events. When exactly Scepsis first claimed to be founded by members of the 
Trojan ruling house is unknown, and we do not have evidence to show that the takeover by 
Miletus was dated earlier than the fifth century (see Chapter 16, 436-7), so the suggestion that 
Scepsis represents the Ionic viewpoint requires more support from archaeological evidence 
before we can build further arguments upon it. 

°* Nagy (2010: 203-6; 322-3). 

°° The prophecy needed to be clarified in the eyes of a scholiast (= bT ad II. 20.307-8a1), who adds 
that some say the descendants of Aeneas were thrown out by the Aeolians. Also see Chapter 16, 
436, 437, nn. 61, 65. 

Nagy (2010: 211-14) argues that the loss of prestige of the Aeolic version can be connected to 
the loss of Smyrna, which claimed to be the birthplace of Homer, to the Ionians and the loss of 
Sigeum, where Achilles’ tomb was supposed to be located. Smyrna birthplace of Homer: Strabo 
14.1.37; Vita 2.1-3 West. Smyrna, Chios, Colophon all claim Homer: Vita 1.2 West; see Nagy 
(2010: 135) and Chapter 12, 330, n. 132. Smyrna an Aeolian city: Str. 14.1.4, Mimnermus F 9.6 
West (fl. 630-600 BcE). Smyrna lost to the Ionians by 776 sce: Paus. 5.8.7. Herodotus 
(1.149-50) explains that Smyrna started as an Aeolic settlement, but ended up Ionic, matching 
the putative progression of Homer’s dialect. Archaeological evidence for this claim has been 
adduced: the replacement of Grey Ware, which scholars have associated with Aeolic settlement 
(see Chapter 14, 359, n. 43), with Protogeometric (“Ionic”) ware at the site (Lemos 2002: 211); 
see Kirk (1962: 151; 1985: 1-3). 

In the process of quantitative metathesis in Attic-Ionic, é and @ (from etymological é and from 
a respectively) were shortened before following o or a; if the following vowel was short it was 
concomitantly lengthened. The resulting sequence of e + V was probably normally pronounced 
with synizesis (as a single syllable), as a rising diphthong. See Haug (2002: 122-36) and Méndez 
Dosuna (1993). (Probert 2006: 85, n. 5, however, finds legitimate objections.) Thus, for first 
declension nouns in the genitive plural,-dev > *-nov >-ewv (-ddn > *-€6n > -edn), for the 
masculine first declension genitive singular,-ao > *-no >-ew (-do > *-€0 >-ed). The one 
expression with quantitative metathesis that turns up frequently is Kpdvou trois é&yKuAoptyTEo 
(Il. 2.205, etc., Kronou pais ankulométed, “child of crooked-thoughted Cronus”). Followers of 
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altered by being declined, a fact which he suggests may indicate that the 
final stage of the narrative tradition had inherited a fairly impoverished 
traditional language, that is, that the inherited formulary system did not 
have the flexibility of a repertoire of declined variations in the noun- 
epithet sequences.°* As Ionic poets were spurred to become more creative, 
they reworked formulas to increase the variety of their phrasing. 

By the late eighth century the Panionia could have provided the appro- 
priate performance context for the Iliad and Odyssey, the large-scale 
festival celebrated by the twelve cities in the Panionic League providing 
the needed setting for the monumental size attested for the two works. In 
support of this claim, Frame presents a complex argument that the 
importance of Nestor in both the Iliad and Odyssey reflects the claims of 
Neleid descent for a powerful genos in Miletus, the city he considers to be 
the original key player in the formation of the Ionian Dodecapolis and the 
original sponsor of putative epic performances at the Panionia.”’ Certainly 


the Aeolic phase use the lack of penetration of quantitative metathesis into the formulaic 
language as evidence for a late transfer from Aeolic to Ionic (e.g., Berg and Haug 2000: 18). In 
fact, its significance for those who argue for a continuous Ionic tradition depends on the date of 
the sound change. Quantitative metathesis is attested in both Attic and Ionic, and thus it could 
have occurred before the two dialects split and be a shared innovation (Haug 2002: 107-44; 
Jones 2008: 84-9). On the other hand, it is possible that Attic and Ionic could have had the 
processes going on side-by-side after they separated. (In that case, quantitative metathesis in 
both Attic and Ionic would be the result of drift.) Hoekstra (1965: 31; also see Powell 1991: 
169-71) has argued for a late date for quantitative metathesis, based on the Nicandre 
inscription. This central Ionic inscription written in Homeric hexameters on a koré statue in 
Naxos that was dedicated at Delos, was made ca. 650 BcE and provides us with genitive endings 
spelled-no,-nov (-é6,-e6n). 

68 Hoekstra (1965: 31-41). 

6° Frame (2009: 17-18, 515-647), followed by Nagy (2010: 214, 224-32, 320-1). Aloni (2006) 
discusses references to local Neleid mythology, but connects their appearance in the Homeric 
corpus to performance at Athens. There is an oblique reference to the Panionia in the Iliad 
(20.403-5) with the mention of the bull that is forced to bellow before being sacrificed to 
Heliconius, as in the Panionia; Strabo 8.7.2 makes the connection; = bT ad II. 20.404b. See 
Frame (2009: 18, n. 21; 515), Nagy (2010: 228-30). Frame (2009: 560-76) argues for the 
development of the twenty-four-book versions of the two Homeric epics in the Panionia, four 
books for each city in the league. Frame argues for the existence of the Panionia before 700 ce. 
Although I do not agree with his argument concerning Nestor’s cup, which he claims shows 
knowledge of the twenty-four-book Iliad (see above, 398), I do agree with his discussion of the 
significance of the fact that Melia, one of the original members of the Panionic League, is said to 
have been destroyed ca. 700 sce (cf. Vitruvius 4.1.4-6, who calls it Melite; Frame 2009: 541-9). 
This assumes that the Panionia was not always celebrated at the site currently assigned to it, 
since archaeological remains of the Panionium at Giizelcaml do not date before the end of the 
sixth century. With regard to the site of the Panionium, H. Lohmann, “Panionion,” in Brill’s 
New Pauly 10.446-7, argues for Catallar Tepe, a mid-sixth-century site, possibly destroyed by 
the Persians at the end of the sixth century, as the site, a position not commonly followed. 
Herda (2006b; 2009: 37-43) discusses the circumstances of the establishment of the Panionium. 
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the Neleids left their mark on the legends of Ionic migrations.”’ But, these 
two storylines must already have been important and prestigious, since 
they are not obviously relevant to the ambitions of the Ionian Dodecapolis 
or of Miletus. And, the Neleid influence on the Iliad and Odyssey does not 
appreciably affect the telling of events in the narrative, unlike, for example, 
the sympathetic focus on Hector in the Iliad. The Neleid, Panionic influ- 
ence must have happened at a late stage, when the basic narratives are well 
established. Frame envisions a scenario of competitive collaboration 
among poets from the various cities of the Panionic League working 
together through repeated performances to create and ameliorate the two 
poems (a process that could have lasted for decades), different poets from 
the twelve cities performing sections of the story at the festival. This would 
have led to versions of the Iliad and Odyssey fairly close to the great works 
we attribute to Homer.” 

Richard Martin offers information supporting this scenario of competi- 
tive collaboration, suggesting that the various legends of contests between 
Hesiod and Homer were based on known practices in which bards traded 
the narrative thread back and forth as they worked on a single song. For 
example, in Vita 1 West (Certamen), Hesiod and Homer play a capping 
game, in which Hesiod starts with a verse or two, and Homer completes 
the thought with another verse or two. The contest ends with each reciting 
their finest passages. In addition, scholia to Pindar’s Nemean 2.1d include a 
quote attributed to Hesiod, which they use to explain the term rhapsdidos: 
“In Delos then was the first time Homer and I, as bards (aoidoi), sang and 
danced (melpomen), stitching in novel songs a lay (en nearois humnois 
rhapsantes aoidén).” Martin suggests this is another example of competi- 
tive collaboration.” 


Hall (2002: 67-8) provides an even-handed discussion of the evidence. Crielaard (2009: 65) 
discounts the dating of the Melian War, preferring later dates to fit with his argument about 
Ionian ethnogenesis in the Archaic period. Frame (2009: 590-3) goes so far as to suggest the 
Neleid king Leodamas of Miletus sponsored the shaping of the Iliad and Odyssey into their 
twenty-four-book form. Leodamas could have ruled in “the latter part of the eighth century Bc,” 
if we connect his involvement in a war with Carystus in Euboea with the Lelantine War. On 
Leodamas, see Conon FGrH 25 F 1, 44; Nicolaus of Damascus FGrH 90 FF 52-3; Herda (1998: 
16-17; 45-6). Frame is certainly not the first to make the suggestion of the Panionic stage as key 
for the formation of the Iliad, cf. Hégemann (2000: 191-3); see Frame (2009: 552-3, with notes) 
for some earlier versions of this theory. Herda (1998) discusses the cult of Neileus at Miletus, and 
how his figure developed from the ancestor of a genos to the center of a state-sponsored cult. 

70 Frame (2009: 29-35, 515-33). 71 Frame (2009: 557-63). 

72 Hesiod F 297 Most; Martin (2000: 415, 424). Martin (2000: 422-3) follows up on Nagy’s (1996a: 
83-4) discussion of the scholia to Pindar Nemean 2.1d: “each of the competitors sang whatever 
piece they wanted” (Dionysius of Argos FGrH 308 F 2), as opposed to rhapsodes, who 


The refining of the pre-Homeric Greek epic tradition 


When I spent two months in Kyrgyzstan in 1995 during the thousandth 
anniversary of their epic hero Manas, I in fact witnessed personally and on 
television the serial performance of sections of the Manas epic in festival 
settings, each manaschi trying to outdo the last, so I find such a scenario 
eminently plausible.” Another, more collaborative scenario was described 
by the Kalmyk bard Nyamin Mandzhaiev, who stated that different bards 
specialize in particular sections of the chief Kalmyk epic Dzhangar. Here 
too a full performance of high quality by necessity involves multiple artists, 
each contributing the section he is considered to be most proficient at 
performing.’* Thus, the scenario proposed by Frame fits modern ethno- 
graphic parallels, presenting a model that modern scholars and artists who 
are used to working collaboratively will also find familiar. 

I close this section by briefly touching on the history of the Homeric 
tradition after its Panionic phase. Nagy traces the route of transfer of the 
Homeric tradition from Ionia to Athens via Chios. The Peisistratids seem 
to have been interested in asserting a claim to the unifying power of the 
Panionic Homeric tradition in their own supralocal festival, the Panathe- 
naea. Their interest in the Iliad in particular may have been connected to 
their territorial ambitions in the Troad discussed earlier.” Although epic 
recitations may have been part of the festival already, once it was decided 
that the Iliad and Odyssey should be performed end-to-end by rhapsodes 
in the quadrennial Greater Panathenaea, they required a relatively set 
form, which was judged by the Chian Homeridae - the “Peisistratean 


recension,” or, as Nagy prefers, the “Panathenaic regulation.””° 


performed in a fixed order, stitching together, as it were, pieces of a narrative to make a 
complete song (Philochorus FGrH 328 F 212; on the sewing imagery, see Chapter 2, 37). Nagy 
(2002: 16-17), quoting Nagy (1996b: 72-3), cites Iliad 9.184-91, in which Achilles is 
performing on his silver lyre, while Patroclus waits for him to leave off singing (hopote léxeien 
aeidon). Nagy considers this to represent “rhapsodic sequencing,” inferring that Patroclus is 
waiting to take his turn. 

* J thank the International University of Kyrgyzstan for their invitation to teach English and 

study Russian in Bishkek in July and August of 1995, while my husband, Dr. Gregory D. S. 

Anderson, studied Kyrgyz. 

Oral communication to Dr. Gregory D. S. Anderson in June of 2013. Mandzhiev was 

participating in the Smithsonian Folklife Festival, and Dr. Anderson was serving as his 

presenter and translator. 

75 Rose (2014: 64-5). 

au Nagy (2002: 9-25; 1996a; 1996b); also see Seaford (1994: 144-54). A reorganization of the 
festival occurred under the archon Hippocleides in 566/5, turning it into a Panhellenic event 
(Pherecydes FGrH 3 F 2; Eusebius in Jerome Chron., ed. Helm 1956: 102a-b: athletic 
competitions introduced to the Panathenaea in 566), and the regularizing of the recitation is 
credited to Hipparchus (d. 514), the son of the Athenian tyrant Peisistratus, if not Peisistratus 
himself ([Plat.] Hipparch. 228b: Hipparchus introduced the Homeric poems and required the 
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Conclusion 


Nagy argues: 


the ideal point of entry for reconstructing the Mycenaean phase of 
Homeric poetry is the region of the Troad in Asia Minor as it existed 
around 600 B.c.£. Here we find evidence for competing Ionic and Aeolic 
traditions of poetry about an epic past, and this evidence comes not only 
from the Homeric poetry of the Iliad, albeit residually, but also from the 
poetry of Sappho and Alcaeus. By comparing these competing traditions, 
we saw how the dominantly Aeolic poetry of Sappho and Alcaeus is 
cognate in content as well as in form with the dominantly Ionic poetry 
that characterizes Homer. As cognates, these two traditions of poetry 
point to an uninterrupted continuum stemming from the Bronze Age.’”” 


I agree that the two cognates allow us to infer “an uninterrupted con- 
tinuum stemming from the Bronze Age,” but Nagy seems to suggest that 
the story about Troy went back to the Mycenaean period, while I have 
suggested that the Greek epic about the fall of Troy does not date that far 


rhapsodes to go through them in sequence; Ael. VH 8.2: Hipparchus “brought the epics of 
Homer to Athens and required the rhapsodes to sing them in the Panathenaea”). Frame (2009: 
608) suggests that the Athenians originally learned about the Homeric poems (as opposed to 
other versions of stories about the fall of Troy and its aftermath) because they were “specially 
honored guests” at the Panionia, as representatives of the mother city of the Ionian migrations 
(Athens as mother city: Hdt. 1.146.2, 147.2). The Homeridae of Chios became the repositories 
of the Homeric tradition (Pl. Ion 530d) apparently when the center for training moved off shore 
of mainland Anatolia when the Ionian cities of the mainland were being sacked or taken over, 
first by the Lydians and then by the Persians (Hdt. 1.16-29, 161-9); see Frame (2009: 577) and 
Nagy (2010: 59-65), with references to his earlier discussions. Similarly, the Kreophyleioi on 
Samos were responsible for maintaining an epic about Heracles, Oikhalias Halosis (Call. Epig. 6 
Pfeiffer). See Frame (2009: 579-82), Nagy (2010: 328-9). The earliest date possible for the 
Homeridae comes from a mention of Homer by the sixth-century poet Callinus as author of the 
Thebaid (cited by Pausanias 9.9.5 as Calaenus), which would imply previous existence of a guild 
of Homeridae with their fictional ancestor Homer. Evidence for Athenian influence on the Iliad 
and Odyssey includes Attic forms in the Homeric dialect (Janko 1992: 36-7; Nagy 2004: 124). 
See Nagy (2004: 73) on the problems with assuming the Attic forms are late interlopers and 
editing them out of the text. But, the proposed influence goes beyond what could be explained 
as alterations or interpolations to a fixed text. There are allusions to Attic cult practices, 
especially those relevant to the Panathenaea, in particular the peplos that was offered to Athena 
by Hecuba (J/. 6.63-311), which has been compared to the offering made in the Panathenaea. 
For the peplos in the Panathenaea, see Chapter 10, 262. E. Cook (1995) presents suggestive 
evidence for a key stage in the formation of the Odyssey occurring in the second half of the sixth 
century in Athens, because of references to the cult of Athena in Athens, for example the olive 
tree that serves as a post of Odysseus’ bed. So, we cannot argue that the Iliad and Odyssey had 
achieved their final forms before they were the subject of the rhapsodic competitions in the 
Greater Panathenaea. 


7” Nagy (2010: 301). 


Conclusion 


back. I have discussed the role of competition among Greek poets in 
shaping the storyline of the Iliad, as well as improving its quality. However, 
the set of storylines they were working with had already been decided 
upon. There is no evidence that there was ever a Greek version of the fall of 
Troy that was not influenced by Near Eastern epic. 

With regard to the window of 1160-1050 sce for the first formation of 
the legend of the Trojan War, the lower end of the date range coincides 
nicely with the date of the beginning of the cult activity at Troy. The story 
should be seen as informing the rites practiced there. In the final chapter 
I will argue that an epic about the fall of Troy initially arose as the product 
of collaborative competition among Greco-Anatolian bards in the eleventh 
and tenth centuries BcE. That is, I will suggest that we can reconstruct a 
situation of competing versions of the narrative analogous to but earlier 
than the time of competition between Ionic and Aeolic bards. 
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Now in turn Sarpedon strongly upbraided shining Hector, “Hector, 
where in fact has your strength gone that you had previously? You 
are saying, apparently, that you will hold the city without troops and 
allies, alone, with your brothers-in-law and brothers, yet I am able to see 
or perceive none of them now. Rather, they are cowering like dogs 
around a lion, but we are fighting, who are ‘only’ your allies. And in fact 
I myself, who am an ally, have come from very far away; for Lycia is far 
off at the swirling Xanthus, where I have left my dear wife and 
infant son.” 

II. 5. 471-80 


Introduction 


After the poems attributed to Homer became popular, the mold in which 
Greeks cast interactions between east and west was that of the Trojan War. 
According to Herodotus’ telling, during the Persian War Hellenes and 
Persians alike presented their confrontation in terms of the Trojan War, 
and Herodotus’ history of the Persian War quite clearly means to evoke 
and respond to Homer’s earlier telling of a great conflict between east and 
west. In the opening section he shows how the story of the rape of Helen 
was manipulated to justify the enmity between Greece and Persia, and 
Herodotus closes his monumental work with the gruesome execution of 
the Persian governor who violated the tomb of Protesilaus, the first Greek 
warrior to die in the Trojan War.’ Certainly the Greeks saw the Hellenic 
unity presented in the campaign against Troy as an illustrative example to 
draw on, heroizing their contemporary fallen as they did those who fell on 
the Trojan battlefield.” The Persian king Xerxes, meanwhile, supposedly 
cast himself as avenging the wrongs done to the Trojans by the Greeks by 
making a point of sacrificing a thousand head of cattle to Athena of Ilium, 
and according to Herodotus, “his Magi poured libations to the heroes” 


1 Hdt. 1.1-5, 7.33, 9.116-22. 2 Boedeker (2001a; 2001b). 


Introduction 


before he crossed the Hellespont into Greece.’ I argue, however, that well 
before the eighth century Greeks and Anatolians were already exploring 
their relations with each other through the medium of epic and legend and 
that, while Homer’s work refracts an early stage in the development of 
their common past, it did not begin the process. 

The conversation before Homer, however, can only be reconstructed 
through careful excavation of his text and other sources for the early 
legendary history of Anatolia, for when particularly proficient Ionic bards 
became the model for epic poets seeking Panhellenic fame, all other voices 
were silenced for us. Some hints of rival Greek epic traditions about Troy 
have been discussed in the previous chapter. Here I focus on uncovering 
the Anatolian traditions and on excavating layers of Anatolian influence in 
the stages up to and including the putative Panionic stage. First, Anatolians 
played an important role in helping to form the narrative patterns used by 
Greek epic bards, contributing ways to frame their shared legendary past 
that had been preserved across the end of the Bronze Age. Then they lost 
any primacy they may have held in the discussion about ancient times in 
Anatolia, and eventually they were silenced altogether. Although their own 
versions of how interactions between themselves and Greeks played out are 
now otherwise almost completely lost to us, I argue that the story of the fall 
of Troy itself began as an Anatolian story, told from an Anatolian viewpoint, 
before it was appropriated by the Greeks. I will further argue that the 
storyline already existed to provide context for relations between newcomers 
and indigenous inhabitants before Greeks began to treat Troy as a place of 
remembrance in the Early Iron Age. I suggest that in the earliest stage in the 
Iron Age Anatolian tradition about Troy it may have been Phrygians who 
were the newcomers, the ones framed as attacking Troy. 

The original program of the Greco-Anatolian tradition of the Trojan 
War was to explain the prehistory of relations between Anatolians and the 
newly arriving Greeks, not just to the Greeks, but to Anatolians as well, by 
memorializing a key legendary “event” defining their “first contact” that set 
the stage for their current relations. The retrojection of the political 
situation in the Iliad into a time before the migrations, as discussed in 
the previous chapter, was more than just epic distancing.’ It made sense in 


3 Hdt. 7.42-3; see Haubold (2007) and Hertel (2003a: 226-7). According to Herodotus (5.13), a 
connection with the Trojans was used to justify siding with the Persians; some Paeonians who 
wished to join Darius’ army told him they were descended from Teucrian colonists from Troy. 

* On epic distancing see I. Morris (1986: 81-94), Patzek (1992: 186), Raaflaub (1998a: 181-2, 
187 with earlier references). 
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the context of that original agenda, set in place well before the fifth 
century BCE, of explaining to both sides the circumstances of their first 
contact. As I will show, within the Iliad we can also see evidence of a way 
of framing their shared legendary past not as a military conflict, but as a 
supralocal culture that was the playing field for a network of elites 
competing for prestige and tied together by dynastic marriages and 
guest friendships. This world existed not only in legend but also in fact, 
and this milieu was favorable to the development of the bilingual poets 
who I claim were responsible for passing epic storylines from one or more 
Anatolian languages to one or more dialects of Greek. But, the first 
bilingual epic tradition about Troy was in the “Trojan” and Phrygian 
languages. 

I move on to discuss how the pro-Trojan storyline attached to Hector 
was incorporated into the Homeric Iliad, arguing that it became prominent 
enough to warrant being absorbed into a Greek story which had originally 
focused on the Greek point of view in the context of a world in which 
claiming connections to autochthonous dynasties had some contemporary 
benefit, before the Greeks controlled the conversation about rights to 
coastal Anatolia. 

I next discuss the reason for the prominence of the Lycians in the 
Iliad, arguing that Miletus was the key milieu for the development and 
transfer of myths linking heroes identified as Lycian to the Ionian 
Greeks. Thus, this stage in the formation of the Homeric tradition must 
have occurred at Miletus. In Chapter 14, I argued that we can see 
continuity in Anatolian mortuary rituals and the beliefs and practices 
attached to them, including performances of mythic storylines, across 
the end of the Bronze Age among the Cilicians, in particular with regard 
to the Greco-Anatolian hero Mopsus, and in this chapter I show that the 
Lycians too seem to have retained into the Iron Age certain mortuary 
practices descending from the Bronze Age. The way in which the death 
of Sarpedon is treated in the Iliad also shows us there was an awareness 
on the part of the Greeks that the Lycians engaged in practices of elite 
ancestor veneration analogous to Greek hero worship. This practice was 
complementary to the performance of epic for them, as it was for the 
Greeks. 

Finally, while in Chapter 10 I discussed the role of the cult of the 
internationally recognized deity Apollo in transmitting the traditional 
Chaoskampf storyline, I close this book by arguing that the cult of Apollo 
was also instrumental in popularizing and circulating the story of the 
destruction of the city of which he was the patron god. 


Relations between Achaeans and Anatolians in the Iliad 


Relations between Achaeans and Anatolians as portrayed 
in the Iliad 


The relations between Greeks and Anatolians in the legendary time posited 
in the Iliad were not framed as contact between two cultures that shared 
nothing in common, one moving into the space of the other. Rather, we 
can see that the two peoples were connected through ties of marriage and 
that immigration moved in both directions. Thus, the opposition of 
Hellenes versus barbarians that was so important to Herodotus had not 
yet been established as the lens through which all discussion of interactions 
was viewed.” 

First of all, the linguistic differentiation between Anatolians and 
Achaeans was not carried through in any systematic way. Homer’s cat- 
egories of “Maeonian,” “Phrygian,” “Carian,” and “Lycian” were perhaps 
based on the mutual unintelligibility of the four major Anatolian languages 
rather than on political units, and Homer himself emphasizes that the allies 
of the Trojans speak more than one language.° Trojan may have been 
considered a separate language by him; certainly in the Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite (111-15) the goddess has to explain to Anchises why she can 
speak Trojan although presenting herself as Phrygian. But, only the 
Carians are labeled as barbarophonoi (II. 2.867), and, while some of the 
Anatolian allies of the Trojans may be singled out as having Anatolian 
names, for example, Asius, son of Hurtacus (cf. Hitt. hartagga- ‘bear’, also a 
title of a cult functionary),* many have obviously Greek names. Moreover, 
Achaeans and Trojans can share names as well. Therefore, the linguistic 
distinction was not crucial. 

Homer does not seem particularly interested in the archaeologically 
attested migrations to or within Anatolia, failing to explain basic discrep- 
ancies such as the location of the Cilicians and the homeland of the Trojan 
ally Pandarus.’ Instead he refers to ties created by dynastic marriages 
between Greeks and Anatolians. Indeed, the family of Agamemnon himself 


w 


The fact that barbaros was never used by Homer was commented on by ancient historians 
(Th. 1.3.3, Str. 14.2.28). Also see references in n. 7 here. 

II. 2.803-4, 4.437-8; see Watkins (1986: 706-7). Some aspects of the discussion in this section 
were covered in more detail in Bachvarova (2015). 

Georges (1994: 14-15) attempts to dismiss the epithet, but see the discussion of Briigger, 
Stoevesandt, and Visser (2003: 284-5). 

II. 2.838, Watkins (1986: 708-10). For examples of names of Trojans and their allies that could 
have Anatolian etymologies, see Lebrun (1998a: 153-5). 

Cilicians: Andromache was from Cilician Thebe in the Troad (JI. 6.327, 415-16). Two 
homelands for Pandarus: see below, 443, n. 93. 
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is assigned an Anatolian origin. Although Homer does not emphasize it, he 
does tell us that Agamemnon’s scepter, symbol of legitimate kingship, 
originally came from Zeus, who gave it to Hermes, who gave it to Pelops, 
who passed it down to Atreus, who, when he died, left it to Thyestes, from 
whom Agamemnon received it, “to rule many islands and all of Argos” 
(II. 2.100-8). Pelops’ father Tantalus, considered elsewhere to be king of 
either Phrygia or Lydia, is never mentioned in the Iliad, so we are left to 
infer the family connection to Anatolia in the genealogy of Agamemnon’s 
scepter. But, the story of Pelops’ sister, the perpetually weeping “Phrygian” 
Niobe, is told by Achilles to Priam (II. 24.602-17); the tale is attached to a 
well-known rock formation on Mt. Sipylus in Lydia, as Achilles himself 
makes clear.'° 

While scholars have been interested in associating the legend of Pelops 
with Late Bronze Age contacts,'' I would emphasize rather that the myth 
was already in the tradition inherited by Homer, and that it was 
uncontroversial. Thus, not all connections between Greeks and Anatolians 
were made via the Trojan War. There had been alternative ways of working 
out a legendary history providing a context to contemporary contacts, on 
top of which was laid the Trojan War. One way of integrating these 
alternate histories into the master narrative of the Trojan War was to place 
them before it, like Heracles’ exploits in Anatolia, while the nostoi legends, 
telling of Homeric heroes’ returns or colonizations of Anatolia, assigned 
the period of colonization to the aftermath of the Trojan War. I have 
argued elsewhere that the immigration and colonization storylines grew so 
prestigious during the Archaic age that by the time of Herodotus even 
Anatolians were making use of them to create a historical context for 
present-day relations.'” But, Homer does name the Cretan Miletus expli- 
citly in the Catalog of Ships (JI. 2.647), suggesting that a migration legend 
connecting Crete to the Anatolian Miletus was extant in his time. Strabo 
tells us that Ephorus of Cyme (400-330 BcE) says Miletus was originally 
founded by Cretans, brought by Sarpedon from the Cretan Miletus.'? 


10 See Richardson (1993: 340-2). On the myths attached to Tantalus’ line see Gantz (1993: 
531-56). It is Pindar (O. 1) who tells us the most detailed early version of the stories of Tantalus 
and “Lydian” Pelops, recounting the foundation myth of the Olympian games (also mentioned 
by Th. 1.9.2); the latter went from Asia to the Peloponnese to woo the daughter of Oenomaus at 
Elis. Also see Chapter 14, 374-5, with n. 105. 

'l See Cline (1994: 69).  Bachvarova (2015: 129, 132, 141). 

See Str. 14.1.6 = Ephorus FGrH 70 F 127 on the Cretan Miletus and Cretans replacing Leleges at 

Miletus, later occupied by the Neleids. Also see 12.8.5. This story contradicts Pherecydes’ 

version (FGrH 3 F 155), mentioned by Strabo earlier (14.1.3), in which Carians occupied 

Miletus and were expelled by the Pylian Neleus. See below for further discussion. 
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So, certain colonization legends were situated in the time before the Trojan 
War, and it appears that they were already the stuff of legend in the time 
of Homer. 

Even if Homer preferred to elide Sarpedon’s Cretan roots - which were 
likely well known to his audience — to present him as an Anatolian warrior, 
Homer does not deny him an ultimately Greek heritage.'* Indeed, he 
makes a point of the guest-friend relationship between his cousin 
Glaucus and Diomedes to draw attention to the rupture in the community 
of xenoi that was caused by Paris’ kidnapping of Helen. The meeting 
between Glaucus and Diomedes provides an excuse to tell the story of 
Bellerophontes when the Achaean warrior, impressed by the appearance of 
this unknown opponent, asks the Lycian who he is.'” Glaucus replies with 
an extended excursus on his lineage, telling how his grandfather Beller- 
ophontes, the son of the first Glaucus and grandson of Sisyphus, having 
refused the advances of the wife of his host, king Proetus of Tiryns, was the 
target of an assassination attempt by the duped king. Proetus tried to 
engineer his murder by means of a letter demanding his death “in a folded 
tablet” (en pinakti ptuktoi, 6.169) that Bellerophontes himself carried to the 
king in Lycia. Bellerophontes, however, impressed the Lycian king so much 
by completing successfully each dangerous task put to him, slaying the 
snake-goat-lion Chimera and defeating the Solymi and the Amazons, that 
he was able to marry his daughter and stay in Anatolia, receiving half of 
Iobates’ kingdom (II. 6.155-95). Thus, the connections by marriage ran in 
both directions, for, while Bellerophontes came from Greece to Lycia and 


'* The earliest extant mention of a Cretan Sarpedon is by the sixth-century sce historian 
Herodorus FGrH 31 F 45 (Sourvinou-Inwood 2005: 269-70, n. 149; 282-3). Apollodorus (Bib. 
2.1.4, 3.1.1-2) presents us with yet another variant of Sarpedon’s arrival, as part of Io’s family 
tree. Apollodorus, agreeing with the Catalog of Women (F 89 Most) and explicitly against 
Homer, has Europa as the mother of Sarpedon, while Homer puts him in a later generation, as a 
son of Laodameia and Zeus (JI. 6.198-9) and therefore grandson of Bellerophontes and first 
cousin of Glaucus. Apollodorus’ version brings in Miletus as the name of the beloved over 
whom Sarpedon and his brother Minos came into conflict. It was the beloved who founded 
Miletus while Sarpedon first went to Cilicia (ruled by his uncle Cilix), then to Lycia, which he 
received as his share of booty when aiding his uncle in a war against the Lycians. In this way, 
Apollodorus reconciles multiple migration traditions. See Janko (1992: 358-9) on the Cretan 
connections in Sarpedon’s mythology, which he argues refracts the historical settlement of 
Minoans at Miletus. 

© The origin of Bellerophontes’ story is discussed by Bryce (1999: 261-2), Burkert (1992: 29-30), 
Frei (1993a), Lane Fox (2009: 206-9), Mellink (1995: 40-1), and M. L. West (1997a: 365-7). 
This particular story has been singled out by Burkert as providing clear evidence of being 
borrowed in the Orientalizing period from the Phoenicians. On Bellerophontes see Benda- 
Weber (2005: 243-53), Keen (1998: 211-12). 
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married the king’s daughter, the Lycian king’s other daughter was the 
queen spurned by Bellerophontes in Tiryns. 

The story combines elements paralleled in two tales from the Hebrew 
Bible with Anatolian connections, the deadly letter story of David and 
Uriah the Hittite (2 Samuel 11; Uriah ~ Hurr. evri ‘lord’’®) and the 
treachery of the spurned wife of Potiphar (Genesis 39). While the deadly 
letter motif first appears in the Sumerian Sargon Legend,'’ the earliest 
attestation of the vengeful spurned woman who persuades her husband 
to punish the young man who rejects her is found in the Hittite narrative 
Elkunirsa and Ashertu, itself clearly derived from a west Semitic source, as 
we can see from the west Semitic names of the protagonists.'* The earliest 
attestations for folding waxed writing boards are primarily among the 
Hittites; they surely were used for Hieroglyphic Luwian, so Anatolians 
may have been the ones to introduce them to north Syria and the 
Assyrians.” In addition, the fire-breathing Chimera has been compared 
to the composite beasts found in Neo-Hittite art, as well as the lion-goat 
associated with the warrior-god Sandas.”” The birth of Bellerophontes’ 
winged horse is told in the story of Perseus (although not mentioned by 


'6 Collins (2007b: 210-11). 

See Frei (1993a: 58, with earlier references) and the Sumerian Sargon Legend (also called Sargon 

and Ur-Zababa, trans. Black et al. 2004: 40-4). 

This story and its ritual frame are discussed briefly in Chapter 2, 34. 

Symington (1991). The medium was used both for accounts and for international letters. 

A waxed wooden writing board was found in the Ulu Burun shipwreck off the coast of Lycia, on 

which see Chapter 12, 316, n. 71. A discussion of writing on wooden boards by the Hittites and 

Luwians is provided by Payne (2008). The common format for Hittite clay tablets, with two 

columns per side, in fact may imitate the layout of the two “pages” of the folding wooden tablet. 

Bryce (1999: 261-2), suggesting that the language which Bellerophontes could not read was 

Hieroglyphic Luwian, posits that the story reflects the presence of Anatolian scribes in 

Mycenaean Greece. There is evidence for wooden writing boards in Mycenaean archives, in the 

form of bronze hinges (Shear 1998), but what language was written on them we do not know. 

Burkert (1983c: 52), on the other hand, argues that the letter must have been written on a 

Phoenician deltos, because “the one writing system which consistently used the wooden (or 

ivory) tablet is the Phoenician-Aramean and its dependent, the Graeco-Roman.” This part of 

his argument is substantially repeated in Burkert (1992: 30). Although intrigued by the fact that 

Uriah is Hittite (a designation that refers to the Neo-Hittites in north Syria), he still eschews the 

conclusion that the writing board has a Luwian origin or that the story shows knowledge of 

Anatolian writing practices. 

20 The images are found at Carchemish and Zincirli (Burkert 1983c: 52; Frei 1993a: 47-8). On 
Sandas’ animal, see Mastrocinque (2007). Bryce (1986: 18-19) explores, then rejects the 
possibility that the Chimera’s fire-breathing nature mythologizes the yanar of east Lycia 
(burning plumes of gas emerging from the ground), seeing the connection as secondary. Also 
see Keen (1998: 211). 
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Homer), itself a story with Near Eastern motifs,’ and Pegasus bears a 
resemblance to the winged horses found in Assyrian art. He also shares the 
name of the Luwian Storm-god pihassassis ‘he of lightning’, attested among 
the Hittites, which explains why he becomes the bearer of Zeus’ thunder- 
bolts after Bellerophontes dies.** Finally, Joshua Katz suggests that the 
hero’s Greek name Bellerophontes/Ellerophontes means ‘snake-slayer’. 
Therefore, parts of his myth may have been related to the Anatolian 
New Year’s myth of the Storm-god slaying the snake, preserved in the 
Hittite Iluyanka stories.’ All the Syro-Anatolian contributions to the 
story are explained by a Lycian origin for Bellerophontes’ story. 

The Chimera and Pegasus are not objects of fact. That is, the story does 
not intend primarily to record historical events. Rather, it shows dexterous 
handling of traditional motifs of the Syro-Anatolian narrative tradition. 
The tale of Bellerophontes and the deadly letter illustrates the ways in 
which long-distance elite interaction worked and was conceptualized; it 
also serves as an example of the kind of narrative material that was 
transmitted in these interactions. Bellerophontes acted according to a 
particular narrative pattern that had a basis in real life. For, as Mary Helms 
has shown, in traditional non-industrialized societies, male outsiders, 
considered to be endowed with special powers, are often welcomed directly 
into the highest echelons of society and married off to high-status local 
women.~* But, the story of Bellerophontes also shares the mythic pattern of 
a voyage to a faraway place by a young man who overcomes obstacles that 
represent the relations of humans to animals and the establishment of 
order over chaos; it is precisely the type of story that I argued earlier is 
likely to be transferred across time and space.*’ Moreover, it shows quite 


*! Near Eastern elements in Perseus’ myth: the slaying of a sea monster or snake; the kibisis bag, 
which resembles the kursa; Medusa, who resembles the Jamastu (Bachvarova 2013c: 423, 433). 
For the myth see Hesiod FF 77, 241 Most (the latter from the Great Catalog of Women?), Il. 
14.319-20, Theog. 280-3, Pherecydes FGrH 3 F 11, Apollodorus Bib. 2.4.3, Pausanias 4.35.9, 
Strabo 16.2.28. See Gantz (1993: 300-11). On Perseus and Andromeda also see Kaptan (2000); 
for the Near Eastern elements, see Bremmer (2008: 337), Burkert (1992: 85-7), and M. L. West 
(1997a: 453-5). 

On the Assyrian winged horse, see Bryce (1986: 17, n. 15). For the connection with the Storm- 
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van Looy. 

J. Katz (1998: 325-6). 

*4 Helms (1988: 134-6). Finkelberg (2005: 65-108) presents a very different analysis of this story 
pattern, arguing that it shows matrifocal dynastic succession, which she assigns to the pre- 
Greek (in her scheme, Anatolian-derived) layer of civilization in mainland Greece. Our 
approaches, however, are not mutually incompatible. 

For discussion see Chapter 9, 210-11. 
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clearly that the complex cultural mixing in which Anatolians participated 
allowed them to mediate the transmission of Near Eastern narrative motifs 
to Greek-speakers, combining Syrian and Mesopotamian motifs with 
Anatolian ones. 

Because Homer tells Bellerophontes’ story in such a cursory way, leaving 
out many crucial details - for example, how Bellerophontes ended up 
angering the gods and was killed - it has been plausibly argued that Homer 
presupposes his audience’s knowledge of an epic about Bellerophontes, and 
some have gone farther, suggesting that the story, which explains ties 
between Greeks and Lycians, was performed by Greek poets in the court 
of the Lycian king at Xanthus.*° I suggest, rather, that one or more 
bilingual poets who had access to both a native Syro-Anatolian tradition 
and the Greek tradition were responsible for introducing the obviously 
Near Eastern elements to a story about a Greco-Anatolian hero. 


Bilingual Anatolian epic poets 


The evidence for early influence from Anatolian epic on Greek epic that 
I have discussed in this book is twofold: the incorporation of Near Eastern 
plot lines that can be found in the tablets found at Hattusa and the 
translation of formulas found in Hurro-Hittite narrative song. Most of this 
book has been concentrated on the storylines, but in Chapter 6 I discussed 
some shared type scenes and motifs, and in Chapter 2 I discussed some 
examples of shared formulas and formulaic sequences, some of which 
extended to several lines, such as the sending of a messenger.’ I argue 
that, even if the larger-scale parallels such as plot lines could have been 
passed by some other means than through the epic tradition, the smaller- 
scale parallels are best explained as the result of bilingual poets creating 
phrases in the target language closely modeled on phrasing of the source 
language, which then became formulas in their own right.”® 

First of all, Anatolian linguistic forms in the Homeric dialect hint at the 
bilingual context in which bilingual poets developed their craft, since some 
time after Greek epic poets began to work in Anatolia, there occurred the 
borrowing of a small number of morphemes and particles from Anatolian 


26 rei (1993a: 41-2). 

27 M. L. West (2011) has also provided a commentary on the Iliad detailing the numerous specific 
correspondences with Near Eastern formulas, type scenes, and plot sequences. 

?8 See Chapter 2, 46-9, on bilingual poets. 


Bilingual Anatolian epic poets 


languages into the Homeric dialect. Such small-scale borrowings include 


en de in the meaning of “therein””” 


and the originally locatival particle tar. 
The particle tar appears both as a rare independent particle and as part of 
autar. The latter word is embedded in formulas that calque the Luwian 
kwis tar ‘who in the world?’ (Homeric tis autar) and Luwian pd=tar appa 
‘but ... back again’ (Homeric autar epei (’r’) ‘but then’).° Adverbial 
particles such as this are particularly easy to borrow and indicate language 
contact that goes beyond the merely casual, but is not intense.”’ It has been 
argued that the frequentative use of the -ske/o verbal affix in past tense 
verbs, both imperfect and aorist, comes from Hittite. This would require 
more far-reaching bilingualism. Finally, the use of the patronymic 
adjective, while an archaic feature of Greek, is also characteristic of 
first-millennium Anatolian languages.*” 

The fragments of Hipponax of Ephesus show that Lydian—-Greek 
bilingualism at least was still alive and well in the late sixth century, and 
bilingualism must have been common in the early days of Greek settlement 
in Anatolia. In addition, bilingual traditions for oral stories or incantations 
used in rituals could lie behind the distinction between the languages of the 
gods and men that is found in the Iliad (it is in fact found in Hattic-Hittite 
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Puhvel (1993). Also see Watkins (2000b) on the repeated use of en de in II. 5.738-42. The 
repeated use of en de is a figure that appeals to Homer: also see I. 9.207-8, 18.483, Od. 5.265-7, 
11.3-4, 12.90-1, 19.175-6. Compare, for example, no occurrences in Aeschylus, forty 
occurrences in Thucydides, which are all immediately followed by a dative, while in Herodotus, 
who writes in Ionic, sixty-seven are followed by a dative and twenty-two are used in the 
meaning “therein,” typically in the expression en de dé kai. While this topic requires further 
study, we may preliminarily assume this is an Anatolian feature in Ionic. 

Watkins (1995: 150-1) and J. Katz (2007). Dunkel’s (2008) objections to the equation do not 
address the arguments of J. Katz. For citations of tar in Iliad see M. L. West (1998: xxix) (not 
recorded for current editions of Odyssey, Hesiod, or the Homeric Hymns). Outside of Homer 
autar appears in a small number of Cypriot inscriptions (Egetmeyer 1992: 26). For this reason it 
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has been considered to belong to the “Achaean” (Mycenaean) layer of the Homeric language 
(Ruijgh 1957: 29-55), that is, to be an extreme archaism, but one can also explain the 
appearance of the particle in Cypriot through contact with Luwian. 

31 Thomason and Kaufman (1988: 74, 80). 

*? Watkins (2001: 58). On the patronymic adjective also see the discussion of Hodot (2001: 
174-8). The frequentative -ske/o is also found in Herodotus and once in Alcman (F 74 Page, 
Chantraine 1958: 320). The line of Aleman was cited by a grammarian precisely for the form in 
-ske/o: he used @ske instead of Homer’s eske ‘was’. It is considered to be an Ionic feature, and 
Chantraine (1958: 325) considers it to belong to the later parts of the Homeric text. See full 
discussion at his pp. 315-25. Certainly many of the forms are highly artificial: naietaaske, 
peraaske by analogy with potheeske. The one formula in which the frequentative -ske/o appears 
is the banal héde de tis eipesken, “so someone would say.” If indeed it should be considered to 
originate directly from Hittite (so Puhvel 1991: 13-20), a significant group of Hittite-speakers 
would need to have survived well past the last attestation of the language, or it would have been 
transmitted to Greek-speakers residing in Anatolia in the Late Bronze Age. 
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1 asd 


ritual texts and more generally in Indo-European myth).”” Thus, bilingual 


performance of culturally important texts may have been common in 
Anatolia. The relative lack of the code-switching type of influence on the 
Homeric dialect suggests, however, that the number of bilingual poets was 
small.** But, the evidence from the multilingual tradition of Central Asian 
epic “shows that within a system in which students learn their craft from a 


particular teacher, only a single bilingual individual, whether student or 


teacher, is needed to pass an epic from one language to another.”*” 


The phrases paralleling those from Hurro-Hittite epic which have 
already been discussed in other parts of this book are comparable to the 
Turkish or Albanian words or calques of Turkish or Albanian formulas in 
Yugoslavian epic poetry, the borrowing of the Turkish lexemes stemming 
from the time of the “Turkish yoke.”*° While single words may have been 
transmitted through knowledge of vernacular Turkish or Albanian, formu- 
las imply knowledge of a poetic tradition. 

The bilingual singer’s job is easier if the verse forms coincide, as in the 
Bosnian/Albanian epic tradition, both versions using the Slavic deseterjac, 
and this was also the case in the Near Eastern epic traditions we have 
examined.*” One might wonder whether the stichic structure of Homeric 
poetry, with its regular pattern of six strong positions and six weak 
positions, is at least in part the result of contact with the type of accent- 
counting stichic tradition manifested in Hurro-Hittite song, which we can 
assume for the Early Iron Age Anatolian traditions.** 


33 As Watkins (1970) has shown. Also see M. L. West (2007: 160-2). 
** Code-switching is the use of more than one language in a single sentence. As noted, in the 
Homeric dialect we see only use of Anatolian sentential and adverbial particles on clause 
periphery, with borrowing of a few lexemes and calquing of a few phrases. 

> Bachvarova (2014: 97). Also see Chapter 2, 49. 

See Foley (1999: 81-2, with n. 55, and earlier references). It is tempting to speculate that the 

Turkish influence that can be spotted in the Albanian and Serbo-Croatian songs (Skendi 1954: 

143-8) originates from poets who also could perform in Turkish. 

37 See Jakobson (1966) and Vigorita (1976). Note that there is no question of the Yugoslavs 
borrowing their epic meter from the Turks, although they must have been strongly influenced 
by a robust Turkish epic tradition, as the deseterjac meter has an Indo-European heritage. The 
Albanian poet could also use an octosyllabic line. See Kolsti (1990: 4, 11, 58-86). He discounts 
the shorter line as “balladic,” not epic, but he is intent on arguing for a bilingual deseterjac 
tradition in which Albanian was an equally important member. Also see Chapter 2, 47, n. 117. 

38 Allen (1973: 260-304; 1987: 131-9) argued for stress in Greek independent of the tonal accent, 
showing that the initial longum of each dactyl in the hexameter took the stress. The latter point 
was followed by Nagy (1974: 51-5). Devine and Stephens (1985; 1994: 85-156) showed that we 
should be thinking instead of a rhythmic pattern of alternating weak and strong positions, 
following the rules laid out by Allen with some refinements. See Bachvarova (2004) on Lydian 
verse as stress-counting and some discussion of previous analyses of Anatolian verse forms as 
syllable-counting (e.g., Eichner 1993). 


A Phrygian-Aeolic tradition about the fall of Troy? 


With regard to the poets themselves, one would expect Phrygian-Greek, 
Carian-Greek, Lydian-Greek, and Lycian-Greek poets. I will dare to be 
more specific and suggest the possibility of a Phrygian—Aeolic tradition 
and a Lydian-Aeolic tradition, a Lycian-Pamphylian and Lycian—-Doric 
tradition, and a Carian-Ionic tradition. A Lycian—Doric bard, for example, 
would have told of the conflicts between Rhodes and Lycia, preserved in 
the rivalry between Sarpedon and Tlepolemus, and perhaps his repertoire 
would have included the story of Bellerophontes. A Carian-Ionic bard 
might have focused on the local stories about Ephesus, for example, or on 
Carian-Greek heroes from Miletus, while there may have been a compet- 
ing school of Ionic bards focusing on the Lycian Glaucids as founders of 
Miletus, whether started by a single master fluent in both Lycian and Ionic 
Greek, or by a single bilingual student who learned from a Lycian bard.”” 


A Phrygian-Aeolic tradition about the fall of Troy? 


I have been arguing that the story of the Trojan War first moved to Greek- 
speakers from an Anatolian language. I turn now to stratifying the impact 
of the various Anatolian bilingual traditions on the Homeric Iliad. 
I suggest two possibilities for the earliest bilingual traditions: it may be 
that there were two stages, with a “Trojan”-Phrygian tradition first, and a 
Phrygian-Aeolic one second; or the relevant bilingual tradition could have 
been “Trojan”—Aeolic.*° As discussed in Chapter 14, the evidence indicates 
that after Troia vith was violently destroyed ca. 1180 BcE a new population 
came in at the beginning of Troia via, while some proportion of the 
resident population remained and accommodated new pottery styles 
although maintaining some of their own dinnerware (Grey and Tan Ware). 
These are the circumstances in which an epic story performed during feasts 
that drew on inherited Near Eastern patterns could have developed about 
the ancient dynasty of Troy, including Alexander and possibly others that 
were assigned to the junior Dardanid line in the mythology, such as 
Aeneas, since the Dardanians also bear a name that can be traced back 
to the Late Bronze Age."' 


3° On the conflict between Lycia and Rhodes, and the Glaucids, see below. 

*° On the evidence that the earliest Greeks who commemorated Troy in the Iron Age identified 
themselves as Aeolic, see Chapter 14, 365, and Chapter 15, 405-6. 

*. Egyptian sources mention D-3-r-d-n-jj chariot warriors as allies of the Hittite at the battle of 
Kadesh (1274 sce). See Bryce (2006: 136), Briigger, Stoevesandt, and Visser (2003: 268), Haider 
(1997: 117-18). 
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As discussed earlier, one plausible assumption about the linguistic 
affinities of the two groups at Troia v11B1-2 would make the original 
inhabitants Lydian-speakers and the newcomers Phrygian-speakers.** 
There was in fact a special connection between Trojans and Phrygians in 
the Iliad. Hecuba’s brother with the all-purpose name Asius (‘Asian’) is 
described as living “in Phrygia by the stream of the Sangarius” (16.717-19), 
so it seems that Hecuba herself was Phrygian.*’ Maeonia (Lydia) and 
Phrygia are typically grouped together in the Iliad, so we might infer that 
Homer saw both of them as the great powers of his day, and that therefore 
these references must date to some time before the early seventh century. 
Others note that contact between Greeks and Phrygians had clearly already 
begun in the eighth century.** While confusion over whether Tantalus and 
Niobe were Phrygian or Lydian suggests that as Phrygian standing receded 
before the expanding Lydian empire and their territorial control was 
restricted, Phrygian characters in Greek myth could be re-assigned a 
Lydian identity, the fact that Homer considers Niobe to be Phrygian 
suggests that the tradition still remembers when the Phrygians were the 
chief power even as far as Lydia. Of course, these modern theories about 
how and when the Greeks first knew of the Phrygians belong to the time 
before it was realized that there was no break in settlement at Troy, and 
therefore even if scholars agreed that the incomers at the end of the Bronze 
Age were Phrygian, that fact was thought to have no bearing on the 
appearance of Phrygians in the Iliad or on the question of when and where 
Phrygians and Greeks first came into contact. 

In Homer there is no evidence that the Phrygians claimed more than a 
dynastic tie with the Trojans, and this might be the only relevant piece of 
evidence telling us about how the putative Phrygian-speakers at Troy may 


* See Chapter 14, 357-8, 362-3. 

* Also see Il. 3.184-7. Munn (2006: 106-14, especially p. 110), with reference to the Homeric 
Hymn to Aphrodite, proposes, “Dardanid identity was ... one of the links through which the 
Mermnad rulers of Lydia legitimized their appropriation of Phrygian sovereignty.” 

ae Bryce (2006: 140-2), Kullmann (1999b: 65) on the Phrygian empire at the end of the eighth 
century BcE. See DeVries (1980) on Greco-Phrygian contact in the eighth century. Maeonia is a 
traditional native name for Lydia - the terms Lydia and Lydian are never used in the Iliad 
(Bryce 2006: 142-3). Helen asks Aphrodite if she will lead her even farther away from her home 
in Greece, “to Phrygia or lovely Maeonia” (3.400-1), and the two lands are again paired when 
Hector bemoans the need to sell the treasures of Troy to them (18.290-1). Contact between 
Greeks and Phrygians is described by Homer (II. 3.184-7) as occurring by the Sangarius River. 
Watkins (1986: 703) sees this as a memory of the Phrygian migration, while Kullmann (1999b: 
64-5) thinks it shows the extent of the Phrygian empire. Later the Phrygians would be 
associated (in a negative way) with the mythical Trojans (Munn 2006: 67, with earlier 
references; Burke 2007), as the Persians were. 


A Phrygian-Aeolic tradition about the fall of Troy? 


have defined themselves in opposition to the newly arriving Greek- 
speakers interested in commemorating the ruins of Troy on their own 
terms. That is, they may not have presented themselves as descended 
directly from the Trojans of a lost heroic age, which of course, if the 
scenario I present is true, they would not have had the right to do. 
Originally the Phrygian newcomers would have been equated with the 
invading enemy from afar against whom the Trojans fought in that lost 
heroic age in the original epic storyline about Troy, then in the new 
Phrygian-Greek version they were tangentially attached to the losing 
dynasty through marriage. 

This suggestion requires some real flexibility in the epic tradition. I have 
made the argument for flexibility in the tradition about the battle between 
Gilgamesh and Huwawa. I suggested that Huwawa could have been con- 
sidered a local hero for Anatolians, explaining why there was a five-tablet 
Hurrian Song of Huwawa, and that the story may have had a forked 
pathway in the Mesopotamian tradition, with Huwawa living or dying 
depending on the poet’s audience and aims. Certainly, it is clear that the 
same story could be told from different points of view, since, whereas the 
Akkadian Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin presented the king as well- 
meaning but deluded and does not end with the destruction of Akkade, 
the Sumerian Curse of Akkade tells the same story from the point of view of 
Sumerian scribes who resented the Akkadian empire. In this version, 
Naram-Sin is portrayed as a bad ruler who causes his city to be destroyed 
by the gods because of his hybris.*” Given this last example, I think that my 
surmise concerning the changing role of the Phrygians is possible. 

This scenario of contact and its results has parallels to that proposed for 
the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, for which I argued that contact between 
the Greek and Phrygian traditions of narrative song caused a blending 
of two different storylines, although the time of contact influencing 
the Iliad would be centuries earlier than that usually assumed for the 
hymn.”° 

We must also acknowledge the possibility that (some of) the residents 
who remained in Troy across the end of the Bronze Age were bilingual in 
Trojan and Greek and that one piece of information attached to the 
memory of a Bronze Age Alaksandu was his mixed heritage. In this 
hypothetical scenario of contact, residents of Troy who had retained an 
affiliation with Ahhiyawans even through any disruptions caused by the 


*® See Bachvarova (2008a) and Chapter 3, 76. 4° hHAphr: Chapter 12, 328-9. 
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incomers from Thrace (possibly Phrygians) would not only have been 
instrumental in re-orienting the cultural interaction sphere in which Troy 
participated back to the northeast Aegean at the beginning of the Proto- 
geometric period. They also would have been important players in the 
transfer of the Near Eastern epic storylines to Greek-speaking bards as 
competition for land and resources got more intense in the Troad with the 
Greek migrations, and storylines framing the interaction between Greek- 
speakers and Anatolians as hostile were called into use. 

All of this is indubitably speculative, and furthermore the archaeological 
evidence from Troia v11b3 does not tell us whether the people who first 
started to treat the ruins of Troia v1 as marking a lost, glorious past were 
Greek-speakers or Anatolians, so we cannot confidently assert who was the 
first to treat Troy as a cult site. As I mentioned in Chapter 14, the Greeks 
themselves may have recognized the site of Troy as having some real 
significance in their own cultural memories of the events of the Bronze 
Age. However, to repeat the key point here, what we can say is that, given 
the continuity of settlement at Troy, it was likely not the newly arriving 
Greeks, but the cultural memory of the inhabitants the Greeks encountered 
that retained details about the dynasty at Bronze Age Troy, and those 
details were preserved for us by being embedded in dynastic lists and the 
Near Eastern storylines that shaped the storylines later attached to Achilles, 
Hector, and Helen. 


A pro-Trojan Iliad 


We cannot know which Near-Eastern derived frameworks were followed 
by the original Greek epic traditions about Troy, which I have proposed 
began ca. 1160-1050 sce, before the stichic dactylic hexameter had been 
invented.*’ I now turn to how the storyline found in the Cuthean Legend of 
Naram-Sin was incorporated into the Iliad, an event that occurred before 
the Lycian influence, but after the pro-Greek version of events that 
reworked elements of the Song of Release had been well established in an 
earlier version of the Iliad. I will suggest that the incorporation of Hector’s 
story occurred specifically in the Ionic epic tradition, after Hector had been 
converted from a Boeotian to a Trojan hero.*® 

The storylines from the Song of Release and the Cuthean Legend of 
Naram-Sin must have originally been separate instantiations of the story 


7 See Chapter 15, 400-2. 48 See Chapter 15, 405-6, on Hector as a Boeotian hero. 
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about Troy. In addition, as noted earlier, the Cuthean Legend presents a 
viewpoint sympathetic to the king of the city under siege, but it had a flip 
side, the version told in the Sumerian Curse of Akkade, in which the 
besieged city’s leader brought just punishment on his city because of his 
impiety.’° So, the storyline, if not the particular point of view as expressed 
in the version that was eventually incorporated into the Iliad, could have 
been deployed to please an audience who identified themselves with the 
attackers. The storyline attached to Hector in the Iliad we have, however, 
represents a version of the fall of Troy sympathetic to the Trojans, and 
therefore it would have been performed for Anatolian-identified audiences 
in opposition to the Greek-centric view. Then, it was pulled into the 
Greek-centric storyline. Although it was subordinated to the story of the 
wrath of Achilles, it still remained compelling, and the Iliad was shaped to 
accommodate it. 

I now turn to the evidence for the relatively late incorporation of a 
Trojan-centric version into the Iliad. William Merritt Sale has studied the 
Homeric formulas involving Troy, and he concludes that they show the 
references to Troy and the Trojans had undergone reworking shortly before 
the final version of the Iliad was established. He has shown that formulas 
for “in/from Troy” are limited and concludes that Homer did not inherit a 
version in which much action took place in Troy.”° Rather, the stage for the 
original Greek version of the fall of Troy was “in front of Troy.” The 
Trojans have few epithets associated with them, which suggests that pejora- 
tive formulas were reduced or eliminated,’ from which the conclusion may 
be drawn that the sympathetic attitude towards Trojans developed late in 
the textual history of the Iliad we have.” This certainly fits the theory of the 
neo-analysts. Martin West (who thinks in terms of a single poet continu- 
ously revising and expanding his magnum opus) puts it thus: 


in the expansions we meet Priam and Paris and Helen themselves, their 
conversation, become privy to their thoughts and feelings. We are taken 
inside Ilios and shown its buildings and its people, and how the invading 
host looked as seen from inside the walls. We are given a picture of 
Hector not just as a great warrior but as a husband and father, a man of 
tender human sensibilities as well as of courage and martial prowess.” 


Hector’s story is a key factor in stimulating sympathy for the Trojan side, 
and the emphasis on his tragedy should be added to the list of changes 


* On the Curse of Akkade, see Chapter 3, 76. 5° Sale (1987). 51 Sale (1989). 
*? Sale (1994), also Hégemann (2000: 191-3). °3-M. L. West (2011: 67). 
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made to a putative earlier version meant to appeal primarily to an audience 
that identified with the Achaeans. Although the story appears to be added 
as part of a reworking of an already extant narrative, Hector’s story was 
woven into the larger design and has become integral to the narrative, in a 
fashion similar to that of the plot of Achilles’ anger and his mourning over 
Patroclus, rather than being inserted as a single block, as Diomedes’ 
aristeia was. In fact, it is easy to imagine a version of the fall of Troy in 
which Hector’s death was an immediate cause of the city’s defeat. As it is, 
the lamentations of his wife and mother that close the epic not only serve 
as counterpoint to the mourning for Patroclus, slain by his hand, but also 
metonymically stand in for the lamentations for the fall of the city itself, 
accurately predicted by Andromache. 

In addition, we can see some reworking of the character of Alexander/ 
Paris that can be tied to the sympathetic presentation of Hector, for as Ann 
Suter has shown, the differential use of Paris’ two names goes beyond the 
association of the Anatolian name Paris with Anatolian speakers. The 
name Alexander is more deeply embedded in the formulary system of 
Homeric diction, which presents him as “a rather bland, typical warrior, 
the noble consort of a beautiful woman.””* On the other hand, “Paris’ lack 
of a fixed position in the hexameter, its dearth of epithets, and the 
comparatively unformulaic nature of the lines in which it appears - all in 
contrast to Alexandros — argue for its later entry into epic diction.””” Suter 
thus connects the name Paris to the late introduction of a storyline 
sympathetic to the Trojans into the Homeric tradition and “the desire to 
characterize the Trojan prince more fully, as an erotic figure and an object 


5 
of abuse,””° 


two changes to the Homeric story that she considers to 
be interdependent. We can explain the changes to the Trojan prince’s 
character as highlighting Hector’s role as a tragic doomed figure for whom 
we are supposed to feel sympathy. The two different roles for Troy’s leader, 
doomed prince who misinterprets the god’s omens and feckless wife- 
stealer (a stock character from Greco-Aryan epic?), may have competed 
in the story tradition about Troy’s destruction, then were incorporated into 
the Homeric Iliad in the separate but complementary characters of the two 
sons of Priam, with the blame placed squarely on Paris and Hector 
commensurately presented positively. 

The combination of the two storylines required an audience that 
identified with both sides, the Achaeans and the Trojans, and such a 


54 Suter (199 1a: 9). > Suter (199 1a: 12). 5° Suter (199 1a: 22). 
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self-identification must have been the by-product of the assertion of 
dynastic ties to the Trojans that would have originated in the period in 
which Greeks were not yet dominant over the Anatolians in the Troad, 
when the Greeks considered the link to provide some benefit, as opposed 
to the later period in which colonization narratives were the preferred 
way to frame past relations between Greeks and Anatolians. There is 
some evidence for this. While the ruling dynasty of Aeolian Cyme claimed 
to be descended from Agamemnon, ” a politically motivated genealogical 
connection to the Trojans is seen with Hector of Chios, for example, and 
with the lineage of Hector and Aeneas rooting Scepsis into Anatolian 
legendary history. 

If we believe the sources that maintain that king Agamemnon of Cyme 
married his daughter to the Phrygian king Midas, and we further assume 
that he was the same man as the Mita of the Mushki mentioned in 
Assyrian documents, then we can date him quite securely to the third 
quarter of the eighth century, as well as take note of a historical dynastic tie 
between Greeks and Phrygians.’® The dynastic marriage would have set up 
the kind of situation that would have allowed for the kind of blending of 
Greek and Phrygian storylines by a bilingual epic poet seen in the Homeric 
Hymn to Aphrodite. 

Pausanias, referring to the Founding of Chios by the fifth-century 
pro-Athenian writer Ion of Chios, mentions Hector of Chios in a discus- 
sion of the Ionian migration legends. He tells us the island, named after a 
son of Poseidon conceived with a nymph, was first settled by Oenopion 
(‘wine-faced’, i. e., dark-skinned, cf. the Oenopes clan at Miletus, but also a 
reference to red Chian wine), coming from Crete, along with Carians and 


°°? “From Oenopion and his sons, Amphiclus later 


Abantes from Euboea. 
seized rulership; he came from Istaea in Euboea following an oracle from 
Delphi.” In the fourth generation Hector, after having taken power, threw 
out the Abantes and Carians. Peace having been achieved, “it then came 
into Hector’s mind that they should join the Ionians in sacrificing at the 
Panionium.” Assuming there is some historical kernel here, when did this 


Hector rule? A Chian inscription “[i]n a beautiful fifth-century hand” 


57 Str. 13.1.3, see Carlier (1984: 463). 

58 Aristotle F 611, 37 Rose, Pollux 9.83. See Carlier (1984: 463). I follow Berndt-Erséz (2008) in 
separating the Midas who was mentioned by Neo-Assyrian sources (723-677 Bce) from the 
Midas who died in a Cimmerian invasion ca. 644/642. Lanfranchi (2000: 14-22) suggests that 
the earlier Midas allied himself with the Greeks to attack Que and take it from the Assyrians. 
The marriage then would have cemented a military alliance. 

5° FGrH 115 F 276; Haviaras (2007: 64-5). See Chapter 10, 241, on the Oenopes. 
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listing the genealogy of Hieropythus of Chios goes back fourteen 
generations, perhaps to 900 pce. H. T. Wade-Gery, assuming the first 
generation coincides with the founding of the city and that three gener- 
ations correspond to 100 years, accordingly places Hector ca. 800 BcE.”” 
The Chian and Euboean connections suggest that at this point the Trojan 
Hector had some appeal among Ionians, even if he had originated as a 
Boeotian hero. And, it may be important that at this same time an Aeolian 
dynasty at Cyme was choosing to identify itself, on the other hand, with the 
victor’s side.°' 

As for the pretentions of the ruling house of Scepsis to a Trojan ancestry, 
we return to the first-millennium BceE debate discussed in the previous 
chapter about who was the legitimate continuator of Troy.° According 
to Strabo: 


Palaescepsis is above Cebron at the highest part of Ida near Policha; it 
was then called Scepsis ..., but later they (the population) were trans- 
ferred downwards 60 stadia into the town now called Scepsis by 
Scamandrius, the son of Hector, and Ascanius, the son of Aeneas; and 
these two families are said to have ruled as kings for a long time in 
Scepsis; but after that they converted to an oligarchy, then the Milesians 
joined their city and they lived democratically. But, the ones from the 
family were called kings nonetheless, having specific honors. Then 
Antigonus joined the Scepsians to Alexandrea; then Lysimachus freed 
them and returned them to the settlement.” 


© Paus. 7.4.8-10; Wade-Gery (1952: 6-9, quote from 8). Assuming that the Iliad is the work of a 
single poet who lived after Hector of Chios, Wade-Gery comes to quite different conclusions 
from those presented here, arguing that the Trojan Hector took his name from this Chian king. 
Carlier (1984: 449-50) sees the king as probably being given the name because of the fame of 
the Trojan Hector, and rightly points out the danger of relying too heavily on the dating. On the 
Panionium also see Chapter 15, 413, n. 69. Obviously, if we take Wade-Gery’s dating seriously 
and if we believe Pausanias’ story, then we have an important terminus ante quem for the 
formation of the Panionic League. 

Nagy argues in some detail that Aeneas’ son Ascanius was affiliated with the Ionians, while 
Scamandrius was affiliated with the Aeolians. This is based on the bT scholia to Il. 20.307-8al: 
“Other people say that the Aeolians expelled the descendants of Aeneas” (trans. Nagy 2010: 
198). Nagy (2010: 198-9) assumes here that the scholia are referring to the version of events as 
related by Hellanicus of Lesbos (FGrH 4 F 31), but it seems possible to assume that the scholia 
are responding to the version of events as told in the Iliad. That is, the scholia are saying there is 
a version of events in which Troy was not destroyed forever, but the Aeneidae settled there then 
were driven out by the Aeolians, which they contrast with the Romans’ version, in which 
Aeneas ends up in Rome (as in Hellanicus’ version); also see n. 65 here. In any case the legends 
discussed by Nagy are too late to be assumed to be relevant to the pre-seventh century, Milesian 
phase I am focused on. 

? Chapter 15,410. °° Str. 13.1.52. 
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As mentioned earlier, Strabo here is referring to the story of Demetrius of 
Scepsis, who was so fascinated by the Anatolians in the Iliad that he wrote 
a thirty-book study of the catalog of Trojan allies.°* Demetrius was making 
the strongest argument possible for considering Scepsis to be the legitimate 
continuator of Trojan rule, against, one may presume, Aeolian counter- 
claims arguing that Neon Ilion was the legitimate inheritor of Trojan 
prestige. Strabo (13.1.53) reports that Demetrius goes so far as to assert 
that Scepsis was the royal seat of Aeneas. The rival story that had been 
promulgated by the fifth-century Hellanicus of Lesbos asserted that the 
pair of royal heirs, Ascanius and Scamandrius, actually re-settled Troy 
itself. The site of Scepsis is generally agreed to be Kursunlu Tepe,”° but it 
has not been excavated, so unfortunately we have no date for Demetrius’ 
story, although fifth-century coins from Scepsis are inscribed in both Ionic 
and Aeolic dialect (ské/skd), indicating that Miletus had colonized the city 
by this point.°’ What we can say is that Demetrius’ story seems to respond 
to the (legitimate) claim of Neon Ilion to be the continuator of the 
legendary Troy. There was a political advantage to claiming a connection 
to the losers of the Trojan War, whether by settlers at the actual site of 
Troy or at another town: it established a prior claim to the Troad, and in 
promulgating this claim a polity might prefer a version of events about the 
fall of Troy that focused sympathetically on the losers’ side - a Cuthean 
Legend version of events, so to speak.°* 

The competitive collaboration among poets proposed as the catalyst for 
the rapid improvement in the quality of the Homeric tradition would have 
been the means for the entry of Hector’s story into the Achaean-centric 
epic tradition - if not at the Milesian stage in the formation of our Iliad, 
which will be discussed in the following section, then at some other venue 
at an earlier stage. As noted earlier, bards typically do not learn how to 
perform epic more generally, but how to perform a specific epic,’ and the 
competitive collaborative process can involve poets performing the epi- 
sodes they are known to be particularly good at.’° Therefore, I suggest that 
the inclusion of Hector’s storyline, which is woven through the Iliad, 
although most prominent in Books 6, 8, 12, 15-17, and 21-22, required 


°* Str. 13.1.45. 

© Str. 13.1.40-2 = Hellanicus FGrH 4 F 31; Demetrius F 35 Gaede. Strabo (13.1.53) himself 
interprets the Iliad as saying that (only) Aeneas’ descendants would re-settle Troy and distrusts 
the claim that a lineage could trace itself back to Scamandrius. 

6° J. M. Cook (1973: 345). ©” Leaf (1923: 273). 

See Chapter 8, 191-5, on the influence of the Cuthean Legend on Hector’s storyline. 

® See Chapter 2, 49. 7° See Chapter 15, 415. 
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extensive involvement of poets with expertise in telling his story, as 
opposed to, for example, Achilles’ story. Furthermore, it may be appropri- 
ate to suggest that the poets devoted to telling Hector’s story formed a 
particular school promulgating the agenda of a particular polity located on 
the Troad, an Ionian one. 


Lycian influence on the Iliad: a Milesian setting? 


I have suggested that the stories about the Glaucids came from a Lycian- 
Greek tradition, so a third bilingual tradition must have influenced 
Homer’s Iliad at a relatively late stage in its development. The question 
is why and how this influence occurred. Trevor Bryce suggests, “the 
Iliad@’s composer may have been influenced by wealthy aristocratic 
patrons of his own day ... [I]t may be that local rulers who claimed a 
Lycian ancestry influenced Homer into assigning a high profile to their 
alleged ancestors.””’ Herodotus, who generally is eager to present the 
Ionians in a bad light and to poke holes into their claims of ethnic purity, 
says that some of the twelve Ionian cities, after they had been established, 
chose as kings “Lycians” who were descendants of Glaucus, son of 
Hippolochus, while others chose Caucones from Pylos, descendants of 
Codrus (1.147).”* 

While Bryce alludes to the Glaucids of Miletus, he does not push the 
connection. I argue that the polity where the epics would have been 
performed and seen by Greek poets who could incorporate elements from 
them into the specific strain of Greek epic that eventually became Homeric 
epic was in fact precisely Miletus, where a lineage chose to claim a 
connection to the Lycians via a Glaucus and/or a Sarpedon, the Cretan 
founder of Miletus, according to some versions of the town’s early history. 
Herodotus’ story was not followed by Strabo or Pausanias, who preferred 
other versions that presented Neleus or Neileus (so Pausanias) leading the 
colonization to Miletus, but coinage from Miletus and Erythrae and men- 
tion of a Glaucid in an inscription from Magnesia show Herodotus’ version 


7) Bryce (2006: 146). “All in all, it is possible that first-millennium Lycia had within its population 
an ethnic group who had links with Miletus and whose ancestral roots lay in Crete” (Bryce 
2006: 147). 

The Caucones served among the allies of the Trojans, along with the Pelasgians and Leleges, 
according to I/. 10.429, and Hecataeus FGrH 1 F 119 did not consider them to be Greek, but 
other sources, including Od. 3.366, place them in the Peloponnese. See Y. Lafond, “Caucones,” 
in Brill’s New Pauly 3.38. 
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was consistent with local legends.’* What contemporary military or polit- 
ical advantage the legendary connection provided we do not know, but 
certainly Lycians would be a natural ally for Miletus when seeking to 
restrict the expansion of Rhodian interests along the section of the 
Carian coast that would later become the Rhodian peraia.’* The Glaucus 
Bay mentioned by Strabo between Miletus and Lycia could have been 
named after Glaucus, whose bland Greek name meant ‘sea-blue’, or vice 
versa. Sarpedon’s name, although Anatolian, was equally bland, meaning 
“of a high place,” and appears to have been used by both Carians and 
Lycians.”° 

Originally, then, one venue that would have been appropriate for the 
performance of epics about the Glaucids was a festival at Miletus. 
I suggest that the local audience’s pleasure in storylines about 
Bellerophontes and Sarpedon brought poets expert in their stories to the 
Milesian festival in which the Iliad was performed. They pulled the local 
heroes into the Iliadic storyline when it was their turn to perform a 
section on the Milesian stage. Sarpedon, “the last son of Zeus,” the 
“perfect hero,” whose speech to Glaucus about the rights and obligations 
of the warrior has been held up as the most explicit exposition of the 
Homeric warrior code,”° could only be included in the Iliad by reworking 
his genealogy since he properly belonged to an earlier generation,’’ but 
clearly he was considered so important to the audience that it was 
necessary to find a way to fit him in” - this despite the fact that, as he 
himself points out to Hector in the programmatic speech quoted at the 
beginning of this chapter, Lycia is very far away from Troy, and the 
Lycians have no reason to be involved.” 
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Str. 14.1.3; Paus. 7.2.1-6. Carlier (1984: 432-3). For more details on Miletus’ founding myths 
see Sourvinou-Inwood (2005: 268-309). On the conflation of Neleus (Neleus) and Neileus 
(Neileos) see n. 95. 

See Held (2009) on the third-century Rhodian peraid. 

Str. 14.2.2. The etymology of Sarpedon’s name has received much discussion. Durnford (2008) 
argues that the name should be segmented sar-pedon(t), and the meaning ‘of a high place’ was 
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either a title Commander’) or an aristocratic personal name. See further Bachvarova (2015: 
149-50). 

Clay (2009: 35); Il. 12.310-28; see Clay’s (2009) discussion of Sarpedon’s speech and his 
character as the perfect Homeric warrior. 

See Janko (1992: 358, 371-3); compare the family tree according to Homer in Benda-Weber 
(2005: 243) and cf. a discussion of the alternate lineage of Sarpedon at her pp. 254-6; also 
Bachvarova (2015: 139-40, 147-8) and n. 14 in this chapter. 

Janko (1992: 371) offers a different explanation: “Homer surely introduced Sarpedon from an 
earlier era so that Patroklos could kill a god’s son.” 

” TL. 5.471-92; see Bryce (2006: 145-6). 
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As I have shown, at least one festival at Miletus, the New Year’s festival 
for Apollo Delphinius, makes a point of incorporating indigenous trad- 
itions (such as the gulloi stones), while Graecizing them, and it was 
administered by a set of clans that included Neleids as well as local 
Anatolia-based ones (whether Greek-speakers or Carian-speakers).*” This 
is the type of venue in which one could imagine the incorporation of the 
Lycian heroes into Greek epic, and we will see that in the Iliad there are 
references to the Neleids specifically in the context of the exploits of Lycian 
warriors. Although the inception of the specific festival for Apollo Delphi- 
nius that the second-century Molpoi Decree at Miletus refers to cannot be 
pushed back before the beginning of the seventh century based on the 
evidence now available (nor can this be ruled out), and there is no reason 
to assume that other Milesian festivals would not have alluded to the 
melding of Greek and indigenous peoples before the seventh century, just 
as Hittite festivals made conspicuous use of pre-Hittite and other local 
traditions, and Mycenaean festivals alluded to Minoan practices.” 

Hints of what might have been contained in these epichoric legends 
framing the contested past of Miletus can be found in the Iliad. For 
example, Richard Janko has drawn attention to the fact that in Book 
16 two of the companions of Sarpedon, sons of Amisodarus, “who raised 
the furious Chimaera, an evil to many men” (II. 16.328-9), are slain by two 
sons of Nestor, Antilochus killing Atymnius and Thrasymedes killing 
Maris (cf. Hitt. maris ‘spear’). It seems possible that the two successive 
sets of legendary incomers were pitted against each other in mythical 
battles of Neleids against Glaucids. It may not be fortuitous that the two 
Lycian warriors here have genuine Anatolian names; they express a Glau- 
cid claim to autochthony.** 

Certainly, Sarpedon was a hero in Lycian sagas telling of rivalries with 
Rhodian Greeks. In a relatively lengthy episode in Book 5 of the Iliad, 
Sarpedon slays Tlepolemos, the leader of the Rhodian contingent, the only 
set of Achaeans who have already settled in the ambit of Anatolia in the 
Catalog of Ships. It is not implausible that, as the scholia say, the passage 


80 Chapter 10, 241-3. 81 See discussion in Chapter 10, 224, 229. 

82 Tl, 16.317-29; Janko (1992: 358-9), Bachvarova (2015: 148-9). Janko: “Bryce [1986: 33] well 
argues that the saga arose in the Bronze Age in the area around Miletos, whence the Lukka later 
migrated to Lycia. That Cretans and then Mycenaeans settled in Miletos, which must equal 
Hittite Millawatta, is certain” (Janko 1992: 359). I am offering a different theory here, although 
I certainly agree with his statement that “Glaukos is a sympathetic figure, in no doubt because 
leading Ionian families deemed him their ancestor (Hdt. 1.147)” (Janko 1992: 382). On 
Atymnius’ name see Janko (1992: 358-9). 
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reflects a long-standing enmity between Rhodes and Lycia, if not from the 
Late Bronze Age, when men of Ahhiyawa were indeed involved in the 
affairs of Lukka (although the attestations show a friendly relationship), 
then going back as far as the post-palatial period, when Rhodes was an 
important node in trade and immigration routes.*’ Burkert perceptively 
notes that while Tlepolemus has immigrated to Rhodes from Ephyra, the 
family of Glaucus and Sarpedon too is ultimately from Ephyra, since that is 
where Bellerophontes came from, as the scion of the royal family founded 
by Sisyphus, son of Aeolus. Burkert comments that their common origin 
“link[s] to each other difficult partners who had still to come to terms.”** 

The inconsistencies in the role and location of the Lycians in the Iliad, 
which have long been the topic of scholarly study, even in the time of 
Strabo,” are evidence for alternate tellings of the fall of Troy. Geoffrey Kirk 
interprets the inconcinnity between the list of Trojan allies in the Iliad and 
the role of specific ethnic groups in the rest of the epic as showing that the 
catalog “was the work of a singer, perhaps indeed Homer himself, who 
knew both the Achaean catalog and the details of the whole poem, but 
selected from them erratically at times, and perhaps at a relatively late stage 
of adjustment and refinement.”*° I frame the situation somewhat differ- 
ently, arguing that the catalog draws on and reveals knowledge of an 


83S bT ad II. 5.639. See Page (1959: 147-9) and Kirk (1990: 122-3, 180-1), tracing the conflict 
back to the Late Bronze Age. Tawagalawa aids people of Lukka (Tawagalawa Letter: CTH 181 = 
KUB 14.3 i 1-4, translit. and trans. Beckman, Bryce, and Cline 2011: 102-3, discussion 120); a 
man of Hiyawa waits in Lukka for a shipment of copper overseen by Ugarit (Fragments of 
Akkadian Letters: CTH 208 = RS 94.2530 rev. 33-9, translit. and trans. Beckman, Bryce, and 
Cline 2011: 256-7; also CTH 208 = RS 94.2523 rev. 36-7, translit. and trans. Beckman, Bryce, 
and Cline 2011: 260-1). See Benzi (1988; 2013) on post-palatial Rhodes. He states, “the island 
was no doubt deserted before the end of LH IIIC Late” (2013: 519). 

II. 6.153-5; Burkert (1995: 230). Because Burkert believes in a late date for Homer he suggests, 
“The invented Lycian genealogy may nearly be contemporary with the Lydian constructs of 
Gyges’ epoch.” I would rather underline the fact that both sides were seen as belonging to the 
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same community; a mindset that saw no essential difference between Greeks and Lycians 
facilitated the creation of a bilingual epic tradition. 

Str. 12.8.4. The commentaries of Kirk (1985: 248-63) and Briigger, Stoevesandt, and Visser 
(2003: 263-88) and the discussion of Bryce (2006: 127-50) form the basis of the following 
discussion. The (neo-)analytical school has long assumed that the prominent role of the Lycians 
belongs to a later layer of the Iliad (M. L. West 2011: 64-5). M. L. West (2011: 23) suggests that 
“P,” as he designates the oral poet whom he considers to have written the Iliad, visited Lycia 
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and “entertained the rulers with his songs and received their hospitality, learned their legends, 
and repaid them by incorporating their heroes in his epic.” 

Kirk (1985: 263). M. L. West (2011: 111-14) offers a variant of this neo-analytical approach, 
arguing that both catalogs were later expansions by P, and “the catalog of the Trojan allies [was] 
evidently constructed ad hoc as a foil to the Achaean catalog” (114). He has no explanation for 
the reference to the barbarophonoi Carians of Miletus (126). 
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alternate telling of the Iliad in which the Lycians played a less important 
role, one pitched to a different audience. This telling belonged to the pre- 
Milesian, pre-Panionic phase or a non-Milesian, non-Panionic branch of 
the Iliadic tradition. 

In the catalog Lycia takes last place, the farthest east from Troy of the 
allies’ lands, along the coast: “Sarpedon led the Lycians, and blameless 
Glaucus from faraway Lycia, from the swirling Xanthus” (2.876-7). The 
Carians, on the other hand, receive a generous section: 


Nastes (‘inhabitant’) in turn led the barbarian-speaking (barbarophonoi) 
Carians, who occupied Miletus and the mountain of Phthires, whose top 
is covered in leaves, and the streams of the Meander, and the high peak of 
Mycale. Them indeed Amphimachus and Nastes led, Nastes and 
Amphimachus, shining children of Nimion; and he went into battle 
wearing gold like a girl, foolish one, not at all did it fend off dire death, 
but he was laid low at the hands of the swift-footed son of Aeaces in the 
river, and battle-minded Achilles carried off the gold.°” 


The reference to a Carian Miletus, which other sources tell us was the 
hometown of the Milesian colonizer Sarpedon,’* harmonizes with the 
mention of Cretan Miletus in the Catalog of Ships (Jl. 2.647), if we assume 
the Carians at Miletus were supposed to have arrived after the Cretans 
there. This hypothetical scenario matches what I have suggested occurred 
historically, that is, those who were to self-identify as Carians only moved 
south into the area around Miletus at the end of the Bronze Age.”” 

This synopsis is not picked up or alluded to later on, and indeed the 
Carians are hardly mentioned in the rest of the Tliad?° Meanwhile, the 
surprisingly brief mention of the Lycians closing out the list does not 
jibe with the thematic importance of Sarpedon’s death at the hands of 
Patroclus or the extended recounting of the story of Glaucus’ ancestor 
Bellerophontes.”’ I contend that the poet who contributed the catalog of 
Trojan allies to the collaborative effort that resulted in the Panionic Iliad 


87 Tl, 2.867-75. Both Georges (1994: 14-15) and Sourvinou-Inwood (2005: 40-2, 269) consider 


this story to present the Carians in a negative light. Also see Herda (2006b: 73, n. 170; 2009: 43, 
68, n. 222) on a possible pejorative reference to lice (phthires) in the mention of Mt. Phthiron (= 
Mt. Latmus?) as the homeland of the Carians. Also see discussions of Kirk (1985: 260-1), 
Briigger, Stoevesandt, and Visser (2003: 284-7). 

See this chapter, 438-9. 

See Chapter 14, 360-1, on the Carians arriving at Miletus after the Bronze Age. 
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°° Other references: Carian or Maeonian women dying an ivory cheek-piece for a bridle (4.141-2), 


Carians as a group in the Trojan encampment (10.428). 


°l Kirk (1985: 262). 
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was thinking in terms of a quite different Iliad in which the Carians and 
Nastes played a more important role (in which they were framed nega- 
tively?), whereas in the Iliad we have it is the Lycians, portrayed in a 
positive light, who are the most important allies of the Trojans. To restate, 
competitive collaboration explains this inconsistency, with different bards 
working with different local traditions; it is not the result of population 
movements, but rather the result of the transfer of primary control of the 
Iliadic storyline from the Troad to Miletus. 

Finally, it appears that the term Lycian was re-defined, becoming ever 
narrower over time. It may be that the term was primarily an exonym, that 
is, used by non-Lycians, as we know the Lycians used other self- 
identifications, which are mentioned in the stories of Sarpedon bringing 
the Termilae to Lycia and Bellerophontes fighting the Solymi.”* So, it could 
be that at an early period the term Lukios was used by Greeks to refer to 
indigenous peoples as far west as the Troad, which explains Homer’s 
Zeleian Lycians. Later it was limited to people residing in what Greeks 
considered to be Lycia by the time of Herodotus.” 

The effect of the Milesian milieu is evident and must be explained and 
harmonized with a putative Panionic stage in the shaping of the Iliadic 
tradition. It is true that dating the Panionia festival much earlier than the 
end of the eighth century remains debatable: archaeological evidence for 
the Panionium at Giizelcamli does not support a date earlier than the end 
of the sixth century, and not all agree that the reference to the sacrificial 
rite to Poseidon Heliconius in the Odyssey (2.403-5) alludes to the dis- 
tinctive practice of the Panionic sacrifice in which the bull was expected to 


* Hat. 1.173; for Bellerophontes see above. So Frei (1993b); also see Bryce (1986: 19-23) on the 
variety of ethnic groups subsumed under the blanket term Lycian, such as Milyans, Solymi, and 
Termilae, and Keen (1998: 86) on the use of T?mmili. 

°3 See Bachvarova (2015: 129-30, 141, 150). According to Bryce, Pandarus was associated both 
with the Troad and with Lycia because he had entered the narrative tradition that Homer draws 
on before a migration from the Troad to Lycia at the end of the Late Bronze Age. This theory 
was originally supported by Bryce’s reconstruction of a broken toponym in the list of the 
members of the Assuwan confederation as [L]uqqa instead of [Art]uqqa, an unlikely conjecture 
(Bryce 1986: 4, 8; 2006: 148), see Chapter 13, 334-5, n. 14. Now Bryce (2006: 149) argues that 
the connection between the Lycians and Zeleia “represents a genuine southward sea migration 
by a group of marauders from the north who initially plundered the Lycian coast and then 
subsequently settled there - Lycia’s own version of the Sea Peoples.” The Lukka were in fact 
mentioned by the pharaoh Merneptah among the “people from the sea” (Great Libyan War 
Inscription, Karnak: KRI 4.2, trans. Kitchen 2003: 2). According to Strabo (14.3.5) the Zeleian/ 
Lycian Pandarus, son of Lycaon, was worshipped as a hero by the Lycians in Pinara. On 
Pandarus see Benda-Weber (2005: 268-70). On the possible Lycian etymology of Pandarus’ 
name, see Yakubovich (2010: 138) and Neumann (2007: 278-9). 
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bellow before his death.** Furthermore, in the historical record it was 
Ephesus, not Miletus, that was the leading member of the Panionic League; 
but that was only after Miletus had been destroyed by the Persians.” 
Therefore, I follow the suggestion by Douglas Frame that “it is worth 
considering [the] famous cult and oracle of Apollo as the starting point 
of a nascent league, namely Branchidai in the territory of Miletus; this 
location, speculative as it is, makes good sense as a center for the earliest 
form of the league if Miletus was indeed the league’s prime mover.””° 
Then, at a later period, the Panionium was built on Mt. Mycale, and 
Poseidon became the chief god of the league, supplanting the patron god 
of Miletus, Apollo.” 

As mentioned in the previous chapter, it is striking how little catering to 
the interests of a specific Greek ethnic group there is in the storyline of the 
Iliad.’ We can no longer argue that the lack of Ionic material is the result 
of a late transfer from Aeolic into Ionic. What we can say is that the 
putative Panionic shaping of the Iliad was working with a well-defined 
tradition with little room for the incorporation of heroes interesting 
specifically to the Ionians. Anyway, while it would be a fascinating exercise 
to speculate further about the possible epic storylines that were deployed to 
present legends of Miletus’ past, as noted earlier, what is most important 
for our purposes is that they were almost completely ignored in the Iliad 
that we have. The references to the Neleids, the Greek colonizers of 
Miletus, which Douglas Frame has excavated from the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, are quite oblique.” Their ancestor Nestor is an important 


°* See further details in Chapter 15, 413-14, n. 69. 

°° One question is how to assess the version of the Ionian migration according to Pherecydes of 
Athens. He singles out Androclus, son of Codrus, who founded Ephesus, and has Neleus 
originate directly from Pylos (Str. 14.1.3 = FGrH 3 F 155; this latter piece of information is not 
included by Jacoby). Frame (2009: 515-27) sees a convenient substituting of Pylian Neleus in 
the role of the founder of Miletus (properly Ionian Neileus). On the conflation between the two, 
see Herda (1998: 2, 8-14, with earlier references). Also see Nagy (2010: 215-17) contrasting 
Strabo with Herodotus 1.142-3, who treats Miletus as the leading city. 


°° Brame (2009: 615). 
9 
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Frame (2009: 614, 618) suggestes that the cult of Poseidon Heliconius was taken over by the 
Ionian Dodecapolis after the Melian War. The attribution to Arctinus of Miletus of two now 
lost epics about the Trojan War, Aethiopis and Iliou Persis, may be an acknowledgment of the 
importance of Miletus in the development of the Homeric tradition. Eusebius mentions him in 
his Chronological Canons as active in the first and fifth Olympiads, 775 and 760 sce (Latin 
trans. by Jerome, Chron., ed. Helm 1956: 86b, 87a). The Suidas, s. v. Arktinos (Adler A 3960), 
citing Artemon (FGrH 443 F2), calls him a student of Homer and gives his floruit as the ninth 
Olympiad, or 400 years after the Trojan War. The issues with regard to Arctinus’ dating cannot 
be entered into here, but see Burgess (2001: 9-10). 

°8 See Chapter 15, 411. °° Brame (2009: 105-338). 


The death of Sarpedon 


secondary character in both the Iliad and the Odyssey, and he helps to 
shape key stages in the action at specific junctures in the narratives, but he 
is not integral to the general plots. The story about Troy did not brook any 
internal competition from stories about Miletus, even if it moved towards 
its penultimate, Panionic form at Miletus. Perhaps other Anatolian myths 
could remain because they were not considered to clash with the later 
Panhellenic refining of the epic material. 


Lycian hero worship in the Iliad: the death of Sarpedon 


A second important implication of the inclusion of Sarpedon’s story in the 
Iliad is that there was an awareness within the Homeric tradition of the 
Anatolian equivalent of hero worship, which was equated with Greek hero 
worship.’ This made it easier to transfer back and forth specific practices 
and performances connected to each culture’s rituals honoring (fictional) 
elite ancestors. 

Because Sarpedon’s death scene in Iliad 16 not only has strong connec- 
tions to Near Eastern epic, but also shows an awareness of and respect for 
Lycian rituals that honor their own heroes,'°’ we can suggest that the 
performance of epic was complementary to such rites among the Lycians, 
as I have argued it was among the Greeks and Bronze Age Near Eastern- 
ers. It is well known that Sarpedon’s death, like that of Patroclus, draws on 
the Gilgamesh tradition, but in a different way. (One expects that each 
entered the Homeric tradition by different routes.) In the Hittite Song of 
Gilgamesh the gods discuss whether Gilgamesh or Enkidu must die as 
punishment for killing the Bull of Heaven, and when Sarpedon is 
wounded by Patroclus, Zeus debates whether to allow him to live, finally 
accepting Hera’s admonition that he must die.'°* His stepmother says that 
he will be spirited off to Lycia by Sleep and Death, where his relatives “will 


10 ‘Lateiner (2002: 54-5) has already suggested that Greek hero worship could have borrowed 
elements of Anatolian practices. 

II. 16.419-683, esp. 431-61. 

M. L. West (1997a: 343-4), and see Chapter 3, 68-9, where I note that the scene is preserved 
primarily in the Hittite version. I lay aside here a variety of interesting problems, like the 


10 


102 


possible relationship between this scene and others in which heroes are whisked away at the 
moment of death, and exactly how Homer is altering the “original” story about Sarpedon’s 
death, causing some distortion in the mythic timeline by pulling a hero from yesteryear into 
the Trojan War. See Janko (1992: 371-2) and Nagy (1983: 194-5). In the approach I work 
with, there is no need for one death scene to be dependent on the other, since both can draw 
on type scenes and motifs available in the wider tradition. 
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honor him (tarkhisousi) with a tomb and stele (tumbdi te stéléi te), for 
this is the prize of those who die” (II. 16.456-7 = 674-5). Thus, Homer 
recognizes that there was a specifically Lycian custom of special treatment 
for certain dead. In the world of Homeric epic these rites are done for a 
man who has met the fate of an epic hero.'°’ Although there is no 
contemporary evidence of worship of Sarpedon - or anyone else - as a 


hero, °* 


the Sarpedoneum was located in Xanthus in the time of Appian 
(B. C. 4.78-9), and his tomb was an important enough landmark for 
Aeschylus to mention when tracing the route of Io’s wanderings (Supp. 
870).'°° 

The rare verb tarkhud must be a borrowing from an Anatolian language; 
compare Hittite tarhu- ‘be powerful, overcome’, as in the name of the 
Storm-god Tarhunt.'°° The verb only occurs one more time in Homer, 
significantly in the mouth of the Anatolian Hector, fantasizing that he will 
slay the champion of the Achaeans and his countrymen will honor his 
corpse (tarkhusdsi) and pile up a tumulus for him (séma ... kheudsi, Il. 
7.85-6), which will serve as a reminder of his own prowess to all who sail 
by. The scholia on this passage define the rare verb as “to bury” or “to do 
the things with regard to funerary rites (pros kédeidn) as is the custom for 
corpses.”'°’ Gregory Nagy defines it as “treat like a cult-figure.”’’* One 
could suggest a meaning of “to cause to overcome the limits of death” by 
ritual commemoration. I further speculate that the connection with the 
name of the Storm-god is not fortuitous, but somehow is related to the 
Storm-god’s patronage of the royal dead, as seen by the housing of their 
statues in his temple at Hattusa.'”” 

Certainly Tarhunt remained an important deity among the Lycians, 
worshipped as Trqqnt, and he also left his trace on various local Zeuses. 


103 Janko (1992: 372-3) sees this passage as evidence for local cult at this time. 


104 See Hiilden (2006: 340-52) analyzing the evidence for actual hero worship rather than 
ancestor veneration, and his discussion of Lycian mortuary ritual and continued offerings for 
the dead at the tomb (2006: 275-340). See Benda-Weber (2005: 243-70) on Lycian heroes in 
Greek myth. Scheer (1993: 324-7) mentions some late evidence of Sarpedon as a god in Cilicia, 
alluded to less specifically by Janko (1992: 372). On Sarpedon more generally also see Keen 
(1998: 208-10). For possible evidence of eighth-century worship of Homeric heroes, see 
Chapter 11, 285-6, n. 76. 

105 See Keen (1996: 230-1; 1998: 186-7). 

106 Bliimel (1926) was the first to suggest that it referred to a Lycian custom, using a Lycian verb. 
See Nagy (1983: 195-8, 205-6), M. L. West (1997a: 386), and most recently Watkins (2008: 
136-7, with earlier references). Janko (1992: 377) is not persuaded. Hoekstra (1965: 142-3) 
argues that the verb harks back to Mycenaean customs. See HEG (T: 157-68) for a full 
discussion of the Hittite verb and possible cognates. 

107 Also see Kirk (1990: 245). 108 Nagy (1983: 201). 109 See Chapter 7, 152. 
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Indeed, although Lycia lacks any epigraphic sources for the period we are 
interested in and there is little evidence of settlement until the end of the 
eighth century,’ '° we can still detect, on the one hand, basic continuity as 
indicated by place names and by continuity in gods and cult practices, and, 


on the other assimilation by Greeks of indigenous customs.''' For 


example, the deity éni mahanahi ‘mother of the gods’ continued the 
Luwian anni massanassis, and was later syncretized with Leto. Maliya 
‘mental force’, a Luwian goddess of springs who bore the same name in 
Hittite times, was later syncretized with Athena.''* Ea, the Mesopotamian 
god of wisdom, was called Iyas. Various local Artemises, local Apollos, and 
Hermes all continue the Anatolian LAMMA-god type, while the confusion 
between Lycian Apollo (Lukios), Apollo of Light (Iukeios), and Apollo the 
Wolf-god (lukeios) allowed for new syncretisms in this highly adaptable 


Greco-Anatolian deity.''° 


As for the mortuary practices of the Lycian elite, they certainly con- 
tinued elements of beliefs preserved from the Bronze Age. The Hittites 
considered their royal dead to ascend to heaven upon death. Stone, espe- 
cially living rock and mountain peaks joining the underworld to the 
heavens, seems to have had some symbolic significance, possibly signifying 
permanence. Thus, the Eternal Rocky Peak was a location for royal 


1° Des Courtils (2001). 

"T Continuity in place names: In Hittite times, the enemy land Lukka lay directly to the west of 
Tarhuntassa and to the east of Arzawa, approximately where Lycia was, although perhaps it 
covered a more extensive territory inland. On Lukka see Bryce (2003a: 40-4) and Yakubovich 
(2010: 130-6). The later Lycaonia (*lukka-wani- ‘belonging to Lukka’) fits in the Hulaya River 
Land. See Bérker-Klahn (1993), Carruba (1996: 29), Yakubovich (2010: 137-8), preferring an 
association with the Lower Land. The city Attarimma located in Lukka (see the references 
collected in Watkins 1995: 450) has been connected to the Lycian self-designation t?mmili (cf. 
Gr. Termilae), with regular Lycian aphaeresis, and three more Lycian cities from the Classical 
era appear in Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions associated with Lukka: Pinara, Oenoanda, and 
Tlos, corresponding to Pinali, Wiyanawanda (Hittite wiyana ‘wine’ corresponding to Greek 
oinos), and Talawa (Poetto 1993: 75-82; Yakubovich 2010: 133). For further discussion of 
evidence for continuity, see Benda-Weber (2005), Bérker-Klahn (1993), Bryce (2006: 144-50), 
Cevik (2000), Frei (1993b), and Popko (2008: 93-7). 

2On Maliya see G. Frantz-Szabé, “Malija(nni), Malimalija,” in RIA (7:304-5), Haas (1994: 
410-11), Hutter (2003: 231-2), and Lebrun (1982). The etymology comes from Watkins 
(2007b: 122-4). He, however, sees no reason to connect the spring-goddess Maliya with the 
Maliya syncretized with Athena. 

43 Bryce (1986: 172-80; 1996), Keen (1996; 1998: 193-213), Lebrun (1987; 1992; 1995; 1998b), 
Popko (1995: 172-6), Raimond (2004). On Apollo Lukeios or Lukios see Casabonne and 
Marcinkowski (2004: 146-53), Egetmeyer (2007), and Graf (1985: 220-6). The Lycian “oath 
gods” (teséti) were related to the Hittite siunes linkiyas or linkiyantes (Bryce 1986: 174). In 
addition, there is some evidence for the continuation of the practice of ichthyomancy (Bryce 
1996: 46-7; Lefévre-Novaro and Mouton 2008). 
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ancestor cult (cf. Nisantepe in Map 3), along with the Stone House.'™* 
Shrines in high places cut out of the living rock were also characteristic of 
the Phrygians,''” showing a continuation of the value invested in rocky 
high places more generally in Anatolia. Lycians used a variety of mortuary 
monuments among which were pillar tombs and elaborate rock-cut tombs 
built into cliffs designed to look like houses,’'® which may have signaled 
the eschatological belief that certain privileged dead ascended to the sky 
rather than whiling away their afterlife in the underworld. The extant 
examples all date to a time well after Homer, but the rock pillar tombs 
imitate lost wooden precursors, tracing out the characteristic joinery,''” so 
it is not surprising none is extant before the sixth century.''® Calvert 
Watkins suggests that the Homeric expression “tomb and stele” refers 
precisely to these monuments with the tomb placed on top of the pillar.''” 

Thus, some Lycian monuments represent an Iron Age Anatolian 
mortuary practice with roots in the Late Bronze Age, as do possibly the 
Gygaean monument as a descendant of the House of Grandfathers, and 
certainly Mopsus’ hesti-house in Cilicia. The evidence from the Iliad and 
that involving Mopsus support the claim that there was a pattern of using 
shared Greco-Anatolian heroes to assert relationships among groups of 
people, both Greek and indigenous, across relatively long distances within 
Anatolia in the eighth and seventh centuries BCE, presumably for political 
or military alliances. These heroic figures also make an appearance in 
Greek epic. In the case of the Lycian heroes Glaucus and Sarpedon, we 
do not have evidence for mortuary rites directed towards them contem- 
porary to their incorporation into Greek epic, although the fact that it is 
precisely Sarpedon’s death scene that has Near Eastern antecedents 
supports the claim that narratives about Lycian heroes informed rites of 
ancestor veneration. And, I have shown that in the case of Mopsus, 
although the Clarian/Cilician hero is not attested in Homeric epic, there 
is indirect evidence that he was the recipient of ancestor veneration, 
embedded in which there were performances of narratives that had some 
features shared with Homeric epic, at a time roughly contemporary to its 


14 See Chapter 7, 152-3. 

"Shrines to Matar Kubeleya carved in living rock on mountaintops: Berndt-Ers6z (2006: 
144-6). 

© Benda-Weber (2005: 74-75, 77, with earlier references), Hiilden (2006: 340-3). 

7 Muhlbauer (2007). 

"8 On the various types of tombs built by the Lycians see Benda-Weber (2005: 72-9), Hiilden 
(2006), and Keen (1998: 182-92). 

119 Watkins (2008: 137). 
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Panionic stage.'*” The archaeological evidence, while not conclusive, 
certainly supports the conclusion that this practice played a contributing 
role in motivating and creating milieus allowing for the transfer of epic 
motifs and traditions from bards performing in Anatolian languages to 
Greek bards, certainly in the period in which the Lycian heroes Glaucus 
and Sarpedon made their way into the story of the Iliad (prior to the eighth 
century BCE?) if not earlier. 


Apollo’s role in the transfer and transmission of the Iliad 


As a final contribution to the study of the prehistory of Homer’s Iliad, 
I argue that the popularity of Apollo’s cult in Anatolia played an essential 
role in the dissemination of the story of the fall of Troy. Although Zeus is 
mentioned as the prime mover in the opening lines of the Iliad, it is Apollo 
who is singled out as the god at home in Anatolia, and it is he who is the 
chief ally of the Trojans - an historically accurate depiction. 

The opening lines of two variant versions of the Iliad, considered by the 
Alexandrian editors to be older than the version we have, show that Apollo 
played, if anything, a more important role than in the version preserved for 
us. One mentions him as the chief subject of the epic: “I sing the Muses and 
Apollo famed for his bow.” The other pairs Achilles and Apollo as sharing 
top billing: “Now accompany me, Muses, who occupy Olympian homes, 
how in fact did wrath and anger seize the son of Peleus, and the shining 
son of Leto, for he, angered with the king. ..”'*' Nagy argues that the Iliad 
we have is a later version that takes as its divine subject Zeus, “as the 
ultimate cause of the story of the Trojan War,” because our Iliad was the 
property of the Homeridae, who Pindar said typically began their perform- 
ances with a prooimion to Zeus.'~* 


9 On the Gygaean monument see Chapter 14, 375. See Chapter 12, 318-19, on Mopsus 
migrating from Clarus to Cilicia. On Mopsus’ hesti-house see Chapter 14, 382-3. 
1 Mowoas dele Kal AtréAAcova KAuTétofov (Archaia Ilias, ed. Montanari 1979: 56). foTrete viv 
yor Motioot ‘OAtutria Sapa’ Exouca/ Strtres 81) ufivis Te yOAOs & EAE TInNAciova/ Antots T 
ayAady vidv: 6 yap Baoidfi xoAebets ... (Ilias Homerica in Cyclum Inclusa, ed. Bernabé 1987: 
64). Edition and translation also included in West (2003b: 454-5). See Cerri (2002: 16), Marks 
(2002: 17, n. 40), Nagy (2010: 109-10). 
Pi. N. 2.1-3; Nagy (2010: 104-5; 121, quoted here). As Ann Suter suggests to me (written 
communication, March 2014), an alternative explanation for the new prominence of Zeus in 
the opening of the Iliad would be the process of Olympianization, as seen in the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter, in which Zeus was added as the prime mover of the action in a frame 
around the original story; see Suter (2002: 23-48) and Clay (2006) discussing more generally 
the process of Olympianization of the Homeric Hymns. 
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[T]he arkhaia Ilias ‘Old Iliad is without a Plan of Zeus. Although both the 
older and the newer Iliad attribute the causality of events to Apollo - it all 
happened because the god was angry at King Agamemnon - the newer 
Iliad subsumes the divine agency of Apollo under the divine agency 


represented by the Plan of Zeus, whereas the older Iliad does not.'”’ 


In fact it may be that in early versions Apollo’s anger was not about 
Agamemnon’s refusal to return Chryseis to her father, but about the attack 
on his prized city. I therefore surmise that Apollo took on the role of the 
Storm-god in the Song of Release when the epic storyline of a city destroyed 
when its assembly refused to release certain captives was first applied to 
Troy. 

Christopher Faraone has recently argued that the opening of the Iliad, 
which I have shown is a miniature version of the story of the punishment 
visited on Troy because its assembly refused to release Helen,'** was 
adapted from a hymn to Apollo Smintheus, a plague god who, according 
to Chryses, was worshipped at Tenedos (JI. 1.38). As Faraone points out, 
there are some interesting inconsistencies in the characterization of 
Achilles, who here supports Chryses, the priest of Apollo Smintheus, 
and Calchas, while “everywhere else in the poem [Achilles] seems to be 
an implacable enemy of the god.”'*” Calchas as an augur able to explain 
how to cure the plague that has attacked the Achaean host had a special 
association with Apollo in his Anatolian LAMMA-god form. Further- 
more, Calchas (or Chryses) could represent a type of performer based 
at Apollo’s shrine in Tenedos who was in demand for his esoteric 
knowledge by stricken communities. Thus, this episode could have been 
alluded to or performed in healing rituals, as I have shown other 
narrative songs were in Bronze Age Anatolia,'~° and that is one way it 


3 Nagy (2010: 111). Nagy (2010: 117-19) goes on to argue that the invocation of Apollo should 
be considered “Orphic.” Obviously, that interpretation does not fit with the analysis 
proposed here. 

1a Chapter 6, 139-42, and Bachvarova (2005a: 143). 

"2 Faraone (forthcoming). Faraone goes on to note inconsistencies in content and form with the 
rest of the Iliad, which have good parallels in the hymnic corpus. M. L. West (2011: 66), who 
considers the opening to belong to the earliest stratum of P’s Iliad, notes, Apollo “only emerges 
as the city god of Troy towards the end of [ J.” The term Smintheus was taken to mean “mouse- 
god” by the D scholia on II. 1.39 (= Apollonius Sophista 143, 9), and therefore relevant to 
Apollo’s role as plague god (see Faraone forthcoming, citing Faraone 1992: 128-32), but note 
that the term appears apparently as an ethnonym in the Theban Linear B texts and Strabo 
knows of several Anatolian places called Sminthia (see Chapter 10, 231, n. 63). Thus, I agree 
with Aristarchus that the term was geographic (= D ad II. 1.39), see Kirk 1985: 57), although 
I do not deny the relevance of the folk etymology here. 

126 Chapter 4, 81-4, 96-9, and Chapter 9, 213-17. 
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could have been well known outside of Tenedos and therefore considered 
worth incorporating into our Iliad. 

Following Gregory Nagy’s principle that “the god who presides over 
the given festival that serves as the setting for the performance of that 
given epic will be named as the primary god of the prooimion,”'~’ we 
should look for a festival of Apollo as the setting for public performances 
of a version of the Iliad that opened by presenting Apollo as the prime 
mover of the action. In his prayer calling on Apollo to punish the 
Achaeans Chryses lists two other localities besides Tenedos, presumably 
on the Troad, at which Apollo is worshipped, his own hometown of 
Chryse and Cilla: 


Hear me, silver-bowed one, you who haunt Chryse and Cilla and rule 
very holy Tenedos with strength, Smintheus, if ever I roofed over a shrine 
pleasing to you, or if ever I burned fatty thigh pieces of bulls and goats, 
grant my wish. May the Danaans pay for my tears with your weapons. '** 


The list gives us a sense of a circuit of shrines that poets whose repertoire 
included a song or songs suitable for the worship of a western Anatolian 
version of Apollo could visit profitably. Another suitable venue might 
have been at a festival of the Aeolian Dodecapolis, which had come into 
existence before the eighth century, when Smyrna was taken from it by 
the Ionians. The other eleven cities were Cyme, Larissa, Neon Teichos, 
Temnus, Cilla, Notium, Aegiroessa, Pitane, Aigai, Myrina, and 


Gryneum.'~” 


While Neon Ilion was not a member, Gryneum was later 
known for its shrine to Apollo, and Strabo mentions a temple of Cillaean 
Apollo, located in the same Cilla referred to by Chryses, we may assume. 
Strabo further states that a sanctuary for Cillaean Apollo was founded by 
the Aeolians at Colonae when they first arrived in Anatolia as well as at 
Chryse.'*° A collaborative competitive performance of an extended ver- 
sion of the story of the fall of Troy at a major festival would allow a poet 
whose most well-received performance piece was the episode with which 


our Iliad now starts to kick off the competition with an adapted version of 


“7 Nagy (2010: 105). That is, the epic performance would begin with an invocation of the 
appropriate god. Many of the invocations of gods preserved in the Homeric corpus are only a 
few lines long, calling on the deity to look upon the poet about to embark on his task with 
favor (Nagy 2010: 106-8). See Maslov (2012: 198) on the meaning of prooimion as “opening 
prayer, invocation.” 

08 TL 137-42. '?° dt. 1.149, Str. 13.3.5. 

8° Str. 13.1.62, giving the locations of Chryse and Cilla. The shrine at Gryneum is first mentioned 
in the middle of the third century in an inscription of a treaty between Smyrna and Magnesia 
from the reign of Seleucus II (Robert 1962: 86-7). 
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his virtuoso hymn in honor of Apollo Smintheus drawing on the plot of 
the Song of Release and replicating the plot of the fall of Troy in 
miniature. 

In fact, one way that Milesians would have been made familiar with the 
story of the fall of Troy would be at their own festivals for their chief god 
Apollo. The Panionia then would have incorporated the performance of an 
epic about the fall of Troy because it had already become well known at 
Miletus through performances relating to the cult of Apollo, even though 
according to later sources the Panionia celebrated Poseidon.'*’ That is, the 
transfer from the Troad to Miletus occurred within the context of Apollo’s 
festival circuit, just as the cult of Delian Apollo promoted the transfer of 
Anatolian songs to Greece. 

After the opening books, Apollo comes to the fore again in Book 16, 
with its pivotal scenes of the return of Patroclus to the battlefield, the 
death of Sarpedon at his hands, and the resulting death of Patroclus at 
the hands of Hector and his Trojan companions. He protects not only the 
Trojans but also the Lycians, and he is acknowledged as a Lycian god. 
While it makes perfect sense for Apollo to be heavily involved with the 
Trojans, scholars have been hard-pressed to explain his involvement with 
the Lycians here.'** I choose to take Glaucus’ characterization of Apollo 
as a Lycian god seriously, and I see him as a key connecting thread 
between the two storylines, the larger story about Troy and the trad- 
itional scene of the death of the Lycian hero Sarpedon, transposed to this 
new context. 

The link made by the poet is evident in the twist on the conventional 
“come from wherever you are” opening of Glaucus’ prayer to Apollo to 
staunch his wound so that he can lead the fight for his cousin’s body: 
“Hear, lord, you who are somewhere in the fertile land of Lycia or in Troy; 
you are able to listen everywhere to a man who suffers, as now suffering has 


131 Thus, there may be a kernel of truth behind Vitruvius’ assertion that the Ionians when they 
arrived in Anatolia first built a temple to Apollo Panionius (4.1.5), although Herda (2006b: 
57-8) points out that Vitruvius is probably referring to a later temple of Apollo Panionius at 
Clarus. 

'? Bryce (1983: 11), for example, discounts the significance of Apollo’s connection with the 

Lycian heroes. Janko (1992: 372), referring to Cilician shrines for Apollo and Artemis 

Sarpedonius (D.S. 32.10.2, Str. 14.5.19): “Apollo Sarpedonios may be a syncretism based on a 

Cretan and Anatolian god, akin to ‘Lykian’ Apollo . . .; hence perhaps the role of Sarpedon’s 

brother Apollo in sending him to Lykia.” Lateiner (2002: 58): Apollo is a “Panhellenic patron 

of hero-cults”. Clay (2009: 37) appeals to “his function as god of limits, more particularly the 
limits between mortality and immortality, between gods and men.” 


Conclusion 


come on me.”'*’ Apollo then goes on to obey his father Zeus’ command to 
rescue the body of his half-brother Sarpedon and make him presentable for 
burial before Sleep and Death return him to Lycia (16.666-84). Certainly in 
this section there is much made of brotherly relationships, from the two 
Neleids who slay the sons of Amisodarus, and the “twin brothers” (didu- 
maosin, 16.672, 674) Sleep and Death, to the mention of the (other) 
brothers of Sarpedon, who will duly bury him (16.456, 682). This gives 
some motivation for Apollo’s role, since he is the half-brother of Sarpedon. 
And, is it pure coincidence that Sleep and Death are called by a kin term 
that brings to mind Didyma? Apollo next appears on the battlefield to stop 
Patroclus’ onrush against Troy, then takes on the form of Asius, the 
brother of Hecuba, to urge Hector against Patroclus according to Apollo’s 
wish. (The name Asius or ‘Asian’ pointedly calls attention to Apollo’s pan- 
Anatolian cult.) Apollo continues to intervene directly in the final 
moments of Patroclus’ life, even slapping off his helmet and corselet so 
that the Achaean is left exposed to the Trojans’ attack.'** The entire Book 
16 of the Iliad thus reads as the product of a poet particularly interested in 
incorporating one or more Anatolian-oriented storylines appealing to a 
Milesian audience, who takes advantage of the festival setting in which he 


is performing, a festival for Apollo.'*° 


Conclusion 


In sum, we can distinguish Anatolian influence on the following layers in 
the development of the story of the Iliad, schematized in Table 4: there was 
a Luwian song about “steep Wilusa,” extant in the Bronze Age, but perhaps 
not interacting with the Greek tradition until much later. Possibly the silver 
bowl with the Hieroglyphic Luwian inscription mentioning Tudhaliya 
I/II’s victory over Tarwiza shows that the fall of this important west 
Anatolian city was already the stuff of legend in the Late Bronze Age. 


> Tl. 16.513-16. For the “come from wherever you are” opening, see M. L. West (2007: 318-23) 
discussing Indo-European invocations, M. L. West (1997a: 272, 589) on Near Eastern 


invocations, and Bachvarova (2009: 29-31) on parallels between Hittite and Greek invocations. 


134 Tl. 16.698-801. Janko (1992: 408-10) explains the involvement of Apollo in the death of 
Patroclus as paralleling Achilles’ death at the hands of Apollo and Paris. 

Why was Apollo allowed to remain such an important character in the Panhellenic Iliad, 
and why in the Panhellenic Odyssey did the final scenes at Odysseus’ house occur in the 
context of a festival of Apollo (Od. 20.149-56, 276-8, 21.258-68)? On the latter see Levaniouk 
(2011). As Larson (2000: 210-22) has argued, the divinity was particularly cultivated by the 
Peisistratids. 
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The layers of Anatolian influence in the Iliad 


When the Phrygians arrived at Troy, it may be that they began to use 
traditional Anatolian storylines to create a shared history about a contested 
past with the local inhabitants. Certainly, a Greek story taking place “in 
front of Ilium” was already extant at the very beginning of the Iron Age 
migrations. The elements of Achilles’ storyline that were patterned after 
Gilgamesh could have developed independently of the story of Troy, in 
Thessaly in the context of contacts with the Near East mediated by Cyprus, 
but his story was eventually merged with the story of the fall of Troy. 
Hector has Boeotian connections and possibly had a story separate from 
that of the Trojan War before he was equated with the Trojan leader, but 
what its plot was we do not know beyond the fact that it involved single 
combats with local rivals. Thus, some elements of the characters of Achilles 
and Hector should be associated with the Aeolic contribution to the Greco- 
Anatolian story, vestiges of a prestigious Aeolic tradition brought over 
from Greece that was eventually eclipsed by the Ionic one. The specific plot 
line that was patterned after the Song of Release was one Anatolian 
contribution to that Greek epic tradition, merged with a Greco-Aryan epic 
storyline about bride-stealing. Hector, on the other hand, was featured in 
another epic tradition about the fall of Troy - possibly an Ionian one. This 
story of the fall of Troy telling of doings inside Ilium was patterned after 
Naram-Sin’s story, with Hector taking the Sargonic king’s place. This 
second Anatolian contribution to the Greek epic tradition about Troy 
crossed to Greek-speaking poets well before the eighth century, but it 
was merged with a pro-Greek version focused on Achilles at a relatively 
late stage. It had far-reaching effects on the Homeric plot line, which was 
reworked to culminate in his death, while the pro-Lycian components 
introduced in Miletus seem like relatively superficial additions to an 
already well-established plot line, introduced in the same setting of a 
festival honoring Apollo that allowed for the emphasis on the Greco- 
Anatolian god in the opening section of Homer’s epic. In the crucible of 
competition among poets in festival contexts, the various versions of the 
Iliad and ancillary stories, originally in different Greek dialects and Anato- 
lian languages, were fused together to create the Iliad that has proved to be 
one of the foundational texts of Western culture. 


Table 4. Layers of Anatolian influence on the Iliad and the Odyssey 


Date External circumstances Stage of Iliadic tradition Stage of Odyssean tradition 
TROJAN STAGE 
Wilusiad in Istanuwa festival; silver bowl Troy already the subject of Anatolian cultural 
mentioning destruction of Taruisa. memory beyond the Troad. 
Memories of Alaksandu and Apollo retained from 
the Bronze Age. 
1180 Troy’s Bronze Age walls treated as cult Incoming Phrygians and resident Trojans begin to 
place, locus of cultural memory, by use traditional storylines about the destruction of 
Anatolians a city to explain their contemporary relations. 
1160-1050 Post-palatial period in Greece. AEOLIC STAGE 


Speakers of Aeolic dialect visit 
Troy, are aware of Troy as symbol of 
lost glorious Bronze Age. 


Aeolic epic tradition, in which the heroes Achilles 
and Hector were featured, incorporates 
an Anatolian storyline about Troy. 
One or more Anatolian storylines about destructions 
of famous cities can cross to Greek bards: 
Destruction of city because assembly does not 
release captive(s); leader could be portrayed 
positively, e.g., Song of Release. 
Leader fails to obey omens of gods, city is attacked 
by foreign invaders. 
Two possible instantiations: one sympathetic to 
leader of city under attack, the other 
unsympathetic to the ruler; both versions 
sympathetic to the plight of the city-dwellers. 
Leader refuses to keep troops safe inside city walls, 
but is sympathetically portrayed, e.g., Cuthean- 
Legend of Naram-Sin. 

Leader is impious, city is punished, e.g., Curse of 
Akkade. 


Table 4. (cont.) 


Date External circumstances Stage of Iliadic tradition Stage of Odyssean tradition 
after 1050 Mycenaean ruins treated as sites of Story about Achilles’ anger influenced by the A pre-existing Odyssean epic, embodying 
ancestor veneration. Gilgamesh tradition, possibly by contact via values of warrior-traders, is influenced 
Contraction of adjacent vowels in hiatus. Cyprus reaching mainland Greece, the influence in mainland Greece and/or Euboea by 
Isomoraic dactylic hexameter verse eventually reaching Iliadic tradition in Troad Sargon and Gilgamesh traditions via 
invented by Ionic poets. through bards moving back and forth from Cyprus. 
mainland to Troad. 
Competition between Aeolians and Song tradition about Troy picked up by East Ionic 
Ionians for Troad. bards. 
Episode about Sminthian Apollo of Tenedos and The stories of Odysseus’ wanderings and 
Chryses makes use of Song of Release storyline the fall of Troy are linked. 
(perhaps not yet part of the story about 
Troy). 
IONIC STAGE 
Ionian bards perform episodes from the East Ionic bards begin to dominate the Iliadic 
larger story about the destruction of tradition. 
Troy at Miletus during major festival(s) In the Homeric tradition Carians (of Miletus) are 
for Apollo that attract non-local major allies of Trojans, portrayed negatively. 
performers. Catalog of Trojans composed for this Iliad. 
Episode about Sminthian Apollo of Tenedos and Cyclops story absorbs Caucasian elements 
Chryses can be incorporated into Homeric (one-eyed monster). 
tradition about the fall of Troy by a bard traveling Katabasis at Straits of Kerch attached to 
the circuit of festivals in honor of Apollo. Odysseus. 
800 Hector of Chios. Sympathetic portrayal of Hector, following storyline 


Local Greco-Anatolian dynasties are 
linking themselves to both sets of 
participants in Trojan War. 


of Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin, already extant 
in the Greek epic traditions about Troy, can be 


incorporated into the Homeric tradition by Ionian 


bards and combined with Achilles’ story. 


ca. 700 


720-690 


end 6th 
cent. 


Melia destroyed; Panionia already in 
existence. 

Midas marries the daughter of 
Agamemnon of Aeolian Cyme. 


Nestor’s Cup 


Panionium at Giizelcamli (Mykale); 
Poseidon chief god of Panionic League, 
having replaced Apollo. 


MILESIAN STAGE 

In the context of an Apolline festival patronized by 
ruling families of Miletus who consider themselves 
descended from Sarpedon and Glaucus, the already 
well-known Lycian heroes are incorporated into an 
already well-established Homeric tradition about 
fall of Troy, requiring some distortion of their 
timeline. They replace the Carians as chief allies of 
the Trojans and are portrayed positively. 

PANIONIC STAGE 

Monumental Iliad begins to take shape in context of 
the multi-day Panionia festival. 

Neleid patrons influence the Iliadic tradition. 


Nestor featured in internationally famous version(s) 
of Ionic hexametric epic. 

— Neleids have exerted influence on supralocal epic 
tradition. 

— Panionic influence on Greek epic already begun. 


Monumental Odyssey begins to take shape. 


Neleid patrons influence Odyssean 
tradition. 

Anatolian versions of the Cyclops and 
katabasis episodes added as a block 
within the Phaeacian episode to Homeric 
tradition. 
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Appendix | Contraction and the dactylic hexameter 


To understand fully the significance of the use of the uncontracted form 
Lli-o-o pro-pa-roi-then ‘before Ilion’, scanned -vv-v~-x,' for our under- 
standing of the date by which an epic about Troy was first composed 
requires some explanation of the development of the dactylic hexameter.” 
The hexameter is derivable from metrical cola inherited from Greco-Aryan 
verse, with the important change in prosody from syllable-counting to 


1 


v = short syllable, - = long syllable, 27 = biceps (optionally double short or single long); -99 = 
dactyl, -~~- = choriamb, x = anceps (optionally long or short), v = either a long syllable or brevis 
in longo (a short syllable treated as long because it is followed by a pause at verse end), | = 
caesura, || = verse end. Some lyric meters are labeled Aeolic, but is important to note that the 
term “Aeolic” for a particular type of versification should not be taken as an ethnic designation. 
See Nagy (1974; 1990b; 1992) for a diachronic analysis of lyric meters and Cole (1988) for a 
unified synchronic analysis of the relationship among different lyric metrical cola. 

> Gentili and Lomiento fix the creation of the dactylic hexameter very late, to the eighth century - 
that is, shortly before the compositions of Homer himself - based on the fact that formulas that 
do not fit the dactylic hexameter appear in hexametric poetry outside of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
and that the cola that make up the dactylic hexameters are paired with other cola in some poetic 
inscriptions (Gentili and Lomiento 2008: 264-5; Gentili and Giannini 1977). Early bards outside 
the Homeric tradition were described as using strophic structures, analogous perhaps to those of 
Stesichorus, who sang stories drawn from the tradition of the Trojan War in Doric lyric stanzas 
({Plu.] Mus. 1132b); see Gentili in Gentili and Giannini (1977) and Gentili and Lomiento (2008: 
264). However, the looser metrical constructions of the early inscriptions could also be explained 
as the product of poets who had not received the same level of rigorous training as the 
Homeridae. The significance of Stesichorus’ use of extended dactylo-anapestic sequences (that is, 
runs of double-short alternating with single long, with some contraction and 

resolution: ... ““soseousecuswcy, ..) depends on whether he represents an innovation, 
imitating Homer's meter as he uses Homer's narrative material, or an old tradition of narrative 
poetry, of which the dactylic hexameter is a specialized form. Haslam (1978: 56) sees Stesichorus 
as combining dactylo-anapestic verse types - “a prestigious member of which was the dactylic 
hexameter” - and iambo-trochaic. See Nagy (1990b) for a discussion of Stesichorus as 
representing a tradition as old as Homer. M. L. West (1971b: 313-14) sees two traditions of 
narrative poetry, one freer and sung, the other stichic and recited. Similar questions of influence 
from Homer versus independent traditions arise with Sappho F 44 Lobel-Page, telling of the 
wedding of Hector and Andromache, in glyconics with dactylic expansion; see Hooker (1977: 
56-8, 76-8), Horrocks (1987: 272-3), and Nagy (2010: 238-41, with references to his earlier 
work). 

Meillet (1923) suggested that the dactylic hexameter of Homer's epics may have been of foreign 
origin. The notion is critiqued by Peabody (1975: 22-3). Ruijgh (1995: 3, 8) found the suggestion 
appealing and argued for a Minoan origin. On Greco-Aryan verse see Meillet (1923), Nagy 
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Contraction and the dactylic hexameter 


mora-counting, in which two short syllables equals one long syllable, 
an analogy based on the synchronic process of contraction of two vowels 
in hiatus. 

The derivation of the hexameter I find most plausible, espoused in 
different variations by Gregory Nagy, Berkley Peabody, Nils Berg, Eva 
Tichy, Martin West, and Bruno Gentili, sees the hexameter as built from 
metrical cola drawn from the same pool of possibles out of which were 
drawn the cola found in Greek choral lyric poetry, such as the songs of 
Pindar and Bacchylides and in tragedy, all of which are ultimately related 
to Vedic verse forms. 

Compare: 


-W-To-|F9-To-TT-| | 


dactylic hexameter with penthemimeral caesura 
with the choral lyric sequence: 


quer |K-Ue eu | 


hemiepes + paroemiac (enoplion) 


Compare: 


“FO-To-V|U- 99 -Fo-y | | 


dactylic hexameter with trochaic caesura 
with the choral lyric sequence: 


eee eee 
pherecratean + paroemiac (enoplion) 


Compare: 


“FO-To Vu -|FS-Fo-u | | 


dactylic hexameter with hephthemimeral caesura 
with the choral lyric sequence: 


“X°X-YL-|XX-VE-Y || 
choriambic dimeter + pherecratean 


Syllable-counting is the norm in early lyric poetry outside of Stesichorus.* 
The two anceps syllables that begin the eight-syllable glyconic and the 


(1974), Peabody (1975: 24-65), M. L. West (2007: 45-51). For evidence of continuity of the 
poetic tradition back to the Greco-Aryan times also see Chapter 11, 266, nn. 1-2. 
* On his metrical structures, see n. 2. 
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seven-syllable pherecratean, the so-called Aeolic base, originally could be 
realized as vv, v-, v-, or --. In the transition to the dactylic hexameter, the 
Aeolic base was re-interpreted as a dactyl, via the double-long variant (--, 
treated as a dactyl with a long biceps), enhancing the sense of a line with 
repeating dactylic feet and moving from a syllable-counting meter to a 
mora-counting meter, in which a short syllable is one mora and a long 
syllable is two morae. A similar process would have had to occur with the 
lyric cola of the final example given above; the two anceps syllables in the 
choriambic dimeter would have to be treated as longs amenable to reso- 
lution into two shorts, while in the pherecratean the anceps syllables would 
be realized as two shorts. The sequence thus moved from being conceived 
of as two (or three) juxtaposed cola to being analyzable as a series of 
repeating dactyls. The metrical lengthening and “morphological stretch- 
ing” (e.g., two-syllable andres — three-syllable aneres) that occur especially 
in the first and fourth feet are remnants of the reworking into dactyls of the 
Aeolic bases of each of the two cola that made up the line.” The caesurae, 
which mark word breaks and often sense breaks, were originally the seams 
between cola; the irregularities in the meter coalescing at edges of the 
caesura are the remains of the original process of building verse lines 
through the simple juxtaposition of the formulaic cola.° 

But, variations of formulas that fill each of two halves of the dactylic 
hexameter line, fitted either around a caesura after the third longum 
(penthemimeral caesura), or around a caesura after the following short 
syllable (trochaic caesura), show that the two halves cannot be treated 
separately.’ Many essential notions are expressed across the caesura in 
lines that cannot be separated into constituent parts. Perhaps Ari Hoek- 
stra’s statement that “the earliest narrative poetry that has left any traces 
in Homer was already composed in hexameters”® is a little too strong, 
but it seems impossible that the dactylic hexameter was a very late 
invention relative to the final developments in the Homeric formulaic 
systems. 


a 


Berg and Haug (2000), Berg and Lindeman (1992). 

Berg (1978), Berg and Haug (2000), Berg and Lindeman (1992), Gentili and Giannini (1977), 
Gentili and Lomiento (2008: 262-6), Haug and Welo (2001), Peabody (1975: 45-55), M. L. West 
(1973: 188). For older theories see Hoekstra (1981: 39). Nagy (1974: 37-102; 1990b: 439-64; 
1992; 2004: 144-56) has argued that the stiche is most comparable to a pherecratean with 
dactylic expansion and stresses the stiche is derived from a concatenation of separate formulaic 
cola, not metrical cola. He notes that formulaic cola can straddle verses. 

Hoekstra (1981: 33-53). 8 Hoekstra (1981: 53). 
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Contraction and the dactylic hexameter 


The most important innovation that differentiated the dactylic hexam- 
eter from other Proto-Indo-European-derived Greek verse forms was thus 
the shift from counting syllables to counting morae,’ caused by the equa- 
tion of a long syllable with two short syllables. But, the time in which the 
twenty-four-mora dactylic hexameter (counting the final two syllables as 
four morae) came into being is a matter of debate. Certainly some phrases 
referring to Mycenaean-era objects are in uncontracted dactylic hexam- 
eters,'° and some scholars trace the meter back to the second millennium 
BCE. But, if we believe that it is warranted to reconstruct Mycenaean-era 
forms for Homeric formulas, then we must accept either that the dactylic 
pattern had not yet been fully established, or that contraction (substituting 
one long syllable for two shorts) was already established, since some of the 
reconstructed formulas have iambo-trochaic sequences (single-short rather 
than double-short between longs: ~-x-, with long anceps) embedded 
within them, not just falling at colon edge, for example: 


Dit métin atalantos = Mycenaean Diwei métin hatalantos'* 
“equal to Zeus in intelligence” 
hieré is Télemakhoio = Mycenaean hiera wis Télemakhoyyo'” 


“holy strength of Telemachos” 


In the first example, the third syllable is either a long anceps, in a single- 
short sequence, or a contracted biceps. In the second example, the fourth 
syllable must be analyzed in the same way. If the first analysis is chosen, the 
cola have a single long anceps within the phrase, not at its edge. If the 
second analysis is chosen, substitution of a double-short sequence for a 
single long syllable has occurred. I argue that the former option, which 
requires that the mora-counting dactylic hexameter had not yet been 
codified in the Mycenaean era, is the more likely. To treat the above 
formulas as dactylic with contraction, rather than eight- or nine-syllable 


oo 


See Peabody (1975: 28-9) on the fundamental importance of syllable-counting in Indo-Iranian 
verse. The replacement is also found in Stesichorus: see Nagy (1990b: 452-3). Also see n. 2 here. 
Janko (1992: 10-11). Also see Chapter 11, 266, n. 1. 

'T SoM. L. West (1973: 188, “rather looser in technique”; 1997b: 234), Ruijgh (1985: 162-3). Criticized 
by Berg and Haug (2000), Berg and Lindeman (1992), and Haug (2002: 62-7). Also see the 
discussions of Barnes (2011) and Maslov (2011) offering differing explanations of the forms with 
metrical anomalies that have been used to defend the great antiquity of the dactylic hexameter. 

12 Tl, 2.169, 407, 636, 7.47, 11.200, 10.137. Also see the interpretation of Watkins 
(1987a: 729-30). 

3 Od. 2.409, 16.476, 18.60, 405, 21.101, 130, 22.354. 


° 
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cola modulating between double-short and single-short rhythm, we would 
have to suppose that this contraction was an allowable process. But, it 
should be assumed that the analogy of two shorts equaling one long only 
became productive during the period when two short vowels in hiatus 
began to undergo contraction to a single long vowel in the spoken lan- 
guage.’ This is when the dactylic hexameter as presently known would 
have come into being, the composition technique changing from the 
rhythm being determined by phrases to the phrases being generated to 
fit into a specific rhythm. 

The degree to which we can pin down when contraction of two adjacent 
vowels in hiatus began in the vernacular would thus affect the judgment 
about when the Homeric verse was created. Unfortunately, only a rough 
guess can be made.’” Although Linear B does not show contraction, 
Antonin Bartonék is right to doubt that the codified Linear B writing 
system, attestations of which cover at least 150 years and a very wide area 
(ca. 1400 Bce for the Room of the Chariot Tablets in Knossos, to ca. 1200 
BCE in Thessaly and the Peloponnese) with only minor changes or dialect 
differences, '° accurately reflects the spoken language.'’ On the other hand, 
the contraction found in all first-millennium dialects of Greek can for the 
most part be explained as simply a parallel innovation that took effect after 
dialect differentiation. 

Contraction occurred at different times for different sets of vowels and 
depending on the consonant lost between the vowels (y, s>h, w), and 
therefore had different rates of appearance in Homer’s text. For example, 
e + econtraction is rare, although a fairly large number cannot be resolved,’ 


Allen (1973: 255-9; 1987: 113-14), Nagy (1974: 49-56). See Peabody (1975: 44-5) on how the 
sandhi rules of Sanskrit allowed for a similar substitution of one long syllable for two short 
ones, effecting a significant change in versification techniques in Sanskrit poetry, as opposed to 
Vedic. Peabody (1975: 55-64) argues that elision of vowels in short syllables, creating 
consonant clusters, similarly allowed for the equivalence of one long syllable and two shorts in 
Greek verse; he does not refer to the Ionic process of contraction of two short vowels in hiatus, 
dating the development to an earlier stage of the language. 

'S See discussion of Kirk (1962: 196-201). 

On morphological variation in Linear B, see Hajnal (2007: 148-53, with earlier references); 

note, however, that he is discussing sets of variants that only later were selected by different 

dialects, so they may not have been linked at this stage with a specific dialect. Bartonék (2003: 

451, 454-7, 462-3, 477-83, 488-9, with earlier references) discusses dialect variation in 

Mycenaean. 

As Bartonék (1966: 71) notes, e + e and o + o contractions could have started as soon as the last 

quarter of the second millennium, with the loss of intervocalic y and s (> h in Mycenaean), 

even if it is not visible in the Linear B texts; and even if in Homer contractions are often not 
metrical. 

18 Chantraine (1958: 38-43). 
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while o + o is always written as contracted to -ou (/6/), although in 
some cases, as in Iliou proparoithen, the bisyllabic value needs to be 
restored.'” 

Two contractions allow us to make some comments on relative dating. 
First, the change a + e > @ has to be after the Attic-Ionic change of a > @, 
which happened between the first compensatory lengthening (*ephansa > 
ephana > Att.-Ion. ephéna) and the second compensatory lengthening 
(*pantya > pansa > Att.-Ion. pasa, Lesb. paisa). Many date the change of 4 
to é by referring to the Ionic term Médos, corresponding to Iranian Mada, 
which could imply a > @ after first contact with the Medes, surely not 
before 800 Bcx,~’ but this assumes that the foreign vowel would have been 
taken as a Greek 4, unfortunately not a safe assumption.”' 

Bartonék, on the other hand, puts the closing of the long mid vowel 
space to 900 BcE, “probably due to the substratum influence of non- 
Greek languages spoken in Asia Minor, and maybe partly also in 
connection with considerable overloading in the back long-vowel 
row ..., at first perhaps in Ionia but soon after also in the other Attic- 
Ionic areas.”** Beginning with this date, he places the second compen- 
satory lengthening in the ninth century.”* The parallel development in 
both Attic and Ionic would be the result of drift or of continued close 
ties across the Mediterranean, as shown by shared clan names, festivals, 
and calendars.** 

In the end, however, the dating of the second compensatory lengthening 
to the end of the second millennium or beginning of the first millennium is 
most logical,” around the time of the split between Attic and Ionic. I will 
accept a conventional date of ca. 1050 Bce for this event, based on the 
appearance of Early Protogeometric pottery in Anatolia. Thus, it is difficult 
to push the contraction of a + e much before the period when the dialect 
split. In Homer a-stem verbs sometimes show contraction, sometimes 
not (-d-e versus -d, -a-eis versus -dis, -a-ei versus -di), and some of the 
contracted forms can be restored to their uncontracted percursors. “Still,” 
Pierre Chantraine notes, “the number of forms that cannot be uncon- 
tracted remains large. In formulas that seem old the meter requires that 


the contracted form be kept.””° 


' Chantraine (1958: 44-8). ?0 Horrocks (1997: 216-17), Kirk (1962: 197; 1985: 7). 

21 See Szemerényi (1968: 145) and Chapter 3, 55, n. 8. 22 Bartonék (1966: 101). 

3 Bartonék (1966: 104). Sihler (1995: 51) puts it at ca. 800 BCE. 4 See Chapter 10, 234-6. 
5 So Rau (2010: 178). 

Chantraine (1958: 51-2): “Toutefois le nombre des formes irréductibles reste grande. Dans des 
formules qui semblent anciennes le métrique impose de maintenir la form contracte.” 
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On the other hand, the contraction of e + 0 occurs fairly often in Homer, 
although it varies according to the morphology involved.”’ It has differing 
results in Attic from in east Ionic, the monophthong /0/ (spelled ou) in 
Attic and the diphthong eu in East Ionic, which shows that the contraction 
took place separately in Attic in the time after the Ionians left the mainland 
to settle in Anatolia.** Thus, the poetic equation of a single long syllable 
with two short syllables is likely to have become possible not long before 
the beginning of the Protogeometric period and definitely exploitable no 
sooner than shortly after that, and the Greek epic about Achaeans 
attacking Troy needs to have been in existence before then. 


27 Chantraine (1958: 58-63). 28 Kirk (1962: 197; 1985: 6-7). 
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440, 444, 450-2, 454 Apology of Hattusili III 278n44 
Iliad 139-40, 142, 193, 243-7, 449-53 Appadurai, Arjun 206 
Chryseis episode, hymn to 450 Appaliuna 245-7, 351 
original subject of 449-50 Appalu(wa) 246-7, 351 
Illuyanka 251 appantan tarna- 124 
Indo-European 243 Appawiya See Seha River Land 
journeys 249 Appian, Civil Wars 4.78-9 446 
Keraidtas 249, 319-20 Appu See Tale of Appu 
Keraiités 242, 249 Apsu 29n35 
“LAMMA (SA LIL) 243-9, 319-20, 447, 450 apu 86 Also see pit rituals 
Linear B 247 ‘A-q3-3-jj-w3-3-53-3 315 
Lycian 447, 452-3 Agqhat 42n91, 143n26, 144n27, 325-6 Also see 
lukeios 447 Concordance of Tablets from Ugarit 
Zeus 250n136 type scenes, hospitality scenes 143-4 
Lykios 447, 452n132 Arab bards 48 
Miletus 248-9, 444, 452 Also see Apollo Arabia 215 
Delphinius; Didymeus; Philesius; Arabus 216n77 
Phylius Aramaic inscriptions 311, 380n124, 380n128 
festivals, ELA 220, 241-2, 452-4 Arameans 311 
Mopsus, father of 318n81 Aranzah River 177n50 
Nergal 243n119 a-ra-si-jo 303n5 
origins 243-9 Aratta 57n13, 210 
Panionia 444, 452 Arcado-Cypriot 
Panionius 452n131 epic 404, 408 Also see Cypriot epic 
Peisistratids 453n135 forms, Homeric dialect 266n1, 408 


Philesius 244-5 language 308—9n37 


Archaia Ilias 449-50 
Archilochus 399n17 
archives and libraries, Hattusa 3-4, 7, 35n61 
Arctinus 444n97 
ard-, ardala 31n44 
Arduna 253n148 
a-re-ka-sa-da-ra 247n128, 351n5 
Ares 297, 326, 378 
Arete 101 
Argadeis 241n111 
Arge 238-9 
Argos 288 
Aribibla 119 
Arimaspea 211 
Arimoi 255n158 
Arinna 164n69, 225 
Arisbe/a 359 
Aristarchus 396, 450n125 
Aristeas 211 
Aristophanes Frogs 1.308, = 393n159 
Aristotle 
Constitution of the Athenians 23.4 237n92 
F 611, 37 Rose 435n58 
[Aristotle] Rhetoric to Alexander 15.1375b30 
409n51 
Arma 128, 184n76, 358n38 Also see Moon-god 
Armanum 176n42 
Armarik, Mt. 159, 160n48 
Armenia 106 
Armenian language 357 
Arnobius, Adversus Nationes 5.5-6 343n59 
Arnuwanda I 6, 124, 153, 336 
arri 82 
Artemis 93, 237, 306, 447 
Ephesus 234, 238, 242, 320n91, 360 
“LAMMA 447 
Sarpedonius 452n132 
Artemision 338n35, 360 
Artemon FGrH 443 F 2 444n97 
Artukka 334n14, 443n93 
Arzawa 6, 331, 334n14, 335-7, 447n111 
dynastic marriages 333, 339 
gift exchange 207n32 
Greater 337 
Hatti 
cultural interaction with 342-3 
dependent on 335, 337, 340-1 
invocations from 342 
king 207n32, 338, 339n39 
Sea Peoples, destroyed by 356 
Arzawan traditions, Hattusa 213, 243-4, 342, 
346-7 
Asag 210 
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Ascanius 407, 410, 436n61, 437 
Ashamaz See Ballad of Ashamaz 
Ashdu 93n67 Also see Ritual of the Hurrian 
Woman Ashdu against Witchcraft 
Ashertu See Elkunirsa and Ashertu 
Ashkelon 324n103 
Ashmunikal’s Instructions for the Workers of 
the Stone-House 124, 153 
Ashnuri 174 
Ashtarte 87-8n44, 163 
Aphrodite 306, 322-3n100 
Cyprus 306, 323-4n103 
Ashtata See Emar 
Asia 334n13 
Asine 370n91 
asipu 213n67 
asiru 118n24 
Asius 421 
Asius (Hecuba’s brother) 430, 453 
Assaracus 190 
Assarlik 360n45 
assemblies 
Bible 133-5 
divine 
Baal Cycle 133n2 
Bible 133n2 
Epic of Creation 29n35 
Epic of Gilgamesh 68-9 
Greek 133n2, 195 
Hittite magico-medical rituals 69 
Hittite prayers 69 
Song of Gilgamesh 65, 68-9, 75 
Song of Hedammu 133n2 
Tale of Appu 133n2 
Epic of Gilgamesh 57, 65, 133n2 
Gilgamesh and Akka 134 
Iliad, Trojan, bribed to not release Helen 
139n16 
Song of Gilgamesh 71 
Song of Keshshi 28, 133n2 
assembly scenes 
Atrahasis 142, 146-7, 135-9 
Gilgamesh and Akka 134-5 
Song of Release 14, 119-23, 130, 155, 158, 
187 
Atrahasis, 137-9, 142, 147 
Bible 134-5 
Gilgamesh and Akka 134-5 
Iliad 33-4, 133, 139-42, 195, 355-6, 
450 
Assos 334n13, 334-5n14 
Assur 57n15, 87n44, 88-90, 311 
akitu festival 263 


571 


572 


Subject index 


Assur (god) 377 
Assur-sharru-usur 392n157 
Assurbanipal 377, 389n151, 396n2 
Assurbanipal Prism B §§ 909-10 377 
Assurnasirpal II 389n151, 390-1 
Assuwa 6, 334-5, 341, 354, 443n93 
Ahhiyawa, dynastic marriages 334-5 
Asia 334n13 
lady of See Potniya Aswiya 
Assyria Also see colonies, Old Assyrian 
merchant 
BA 7, 169, 345n67 
EIA 3, 206n27, 322, 357n34, 376-7, 
392 
Assyrian Royal Chronicle 10 197n119 
Bi 5 290n98 
Astarpa River 334n13, 336n27 
Astyanax 351n9, 412 
Astypalaia 272 
atim 213n67 Also see ‘VA.ZU; ‘-AZU 
Aswid 334n13, 346 
Atalanta 28 
Atalshen 183 
Athena 
birth 25n16 
Gigantomachy 262 
Tliad 194, 326, 416n76 
Maliya 447 
Miletus 370n91 
Odyssey 296 
cult 416n76 
Peisistratid temple 262 
peplos 262, 416n76 
Xerxes’ sacrifice 418 
Athenaeus 8.334b 326n117 
15.682df 327 
15.682e 326n117 
Athenian colonization, Sigeum 409 
Athenians, in Iliad 411n58 
Athens Also see Peisistratids; Panathenaic 
recension 
cremation of war dead 399n17 
Delia 237-8 
Delian League 236-7 
Delos 236-8 
Dipylon vase 397-8 
festivals 
Anthesteria 88n46, 235 
Apatouria 235 
Cronia 230n59 
Dionysia 263-4 
Lenaea 235 
Panathenaea 262, 396, 415-16n76 


Skira 230n59 
Thargelia 235 
Grey Ware 365 
Homeric tradition, influence on 406n37, 
409n51, 416n76 
Ionian migrations 235, 237, 360, 404n29, 
416n76, 444n95 
Peisistratid temple of Athena 263 
Protogeometric 274 
Terpander 213-14 
tri(to)pateres 287n82 
tribes 236, 241n111 
Troad 409-10 
Athirat 143n25 
athletic competitions See festivals; funeral 
games 
Atpa 339 
Atrahasis 14, 20, 24, 29-32, 94n72 
OB AI 1 136 
OB A 1 39 ff. 136 
OB A I 72-80 145 
OB A I 99-123 136-7 
OB A I 163-7 137 
OB A I 218-9 137 
OB A I 364-412 138 
OB A ITI iv 16-v 35 138 
Ages of Man 292 
bilinguals 30, 32 
Gilgamesh tradition 29, 31, 58-9, 147 
historiolae 30n40, 216 
Hittite version 


Hittite Fragments with Various Contents 


30n40 
Hurrian influence 31 
Kumarbi cycle 31, 94 
variations 30-1 
HH narr. song 13, 20, 30 
Iliad 147, 396-7n2 
song 36 
Song of Release 147 
assembly scene 137-9, 142, 147 
gods like men 135-6 
waking for message 145-6 
Ugarit 31-2, 135 
Atreids 409n52 
Attarimma 447n111 
Attarissiya 336 
Attic forms, Homeric dialect 416n76 
Attic-Ionic festivals 234-6, 463 
Attic-Ionic, d@ > @ 55n8, 463 
Attis 343n59 
Atymnius 440 
Atys 376 


Audaluma 184, 185n85 
[Au]nnamu 95n78 
augurs 140, 193, 202n10, 342, 346-7 
Calchas 243-4, 351, 450 
augury 244n121 
Aulis 219, 406 
auloi 240-1n108, 384 
Autolycus 282n63 
Automedon 144 
axes, rituals 90 
Ayasoluk 338n35 
Ayia Triada 
Harvest Rhyton 231 
sarcophagus 89n47, 91-2, 272 
Azatiwatayas 386 Also see Karatepe 
Azatiwatas 18, 386 
Azeri bards 48 
LWAZU 86, 94-5, 98 Also see LUA ZU; exorcists 
azziri 118n24 


Baal 25 
of Aleppo 261 
kr 320n90 
krntry§ 320, 386 
of Sapon 261, 305 
Yam 25, 143-4, 257 
Baal Cycle 110 Also see Concordance of Tablets 
from Ugarit 
assembly, divine 133n2 
formulas, large numbers 127n63 
hiyara festival 261 
kingship 261 
type scenes, hospitality scenes 125, 143-4 
Babylon 176n42, 197n119 
akitu festival 262 
capture, by Mursili I xxx.nl, 6, 30n41, 
171n19 
flooding by Sennacherib 396-7n2 
source for Akkadian material/scribes at 
Hattusa 8-9, 30n41 
source of doctors 202n10, 213n67 
Babyloniaka See Berossus 
Bacchylides 459 
baetyls 50, 121, 152n13, 225, 242, 324 Also see 
gulloi 
Balaam 202n11 
Balaclava 102 
balags 397n2 
Balak 202n11 
Ballad of Ashamaz 2728 
Ballad of Early Rulers 
12 74 
9-13 190 
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Banihu 380, 393 
barathra 92 Also see pit rituals 
barbarophénoi 421, 441n86, 442 
barbiton 241n108, 384 
bard and patron, IE, reciprocity 394n163 
bards 
Azeri 48 
bilingual See bilingual bards 
Celtic 394 
competition 
funeral games 233, 240 
festivals 17, 239-40 
competitive collaboration 396, 414-15, 417, 
437-8, 443, 451-2 
Greco-Anatolian, competitions 432 
Ionic, competitions 412-13 
Karakalpak 49 
nodes 212, 298, 404-5 
transfer, verbal art 21, 41, 110, 199-201, 283, 
426-8 Also see bilingual bards 
traveling, BA Anatolia 21 
Turkmen 48 
wisdom 187 
transfer, verbal art 16, 166-7 
wandering, transfer, verbal art 16 
bari 201 
Bashan 293 
basileus 133, 281, 309 Also see qa-si-re-u 
battles 
chariot 105, 269-70, 386, 429n41 
with mountains, Storm-god 26 
Ninurta, with monster 114 
at sea 114, 229-30, 278, 352, 386-8, 392n157 
in sea, Epic of Creation 29n35, 263 Also see 
Tiamat 
with sea, Storm-god 26, 256-7 
with snake See snake-slaying stories 
Storm-god See Storm-god, battle with 
snake 
with volcanic monster, Storm-god 26, 255 
with Yam, Storm-god 25, 257 
beds, rituals 93n67 
Belih River 51n131 
Bellerophontes 378, 423-6, 441-3 Also see 
Pegasus 
deadly letter 400n17, 423-4 
dynastic marriages 423-4 
Elkunirsa and Ashertu 34, 424 
epic, Greco-Lycian 426, 429, 439 
Illuyanka 425 
journeys, long-distance 425 
meaning 425 
Potiphar’s wife 34, 424 
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Subject index 


Bellerophontes (cont.) 
Silver 27 
wooden writing tablets 400n17, 424 
Belus 
To 215n77, 376 
Lydian 376 
meaning 215n77, 376 
Benteshina 337n31 
Benti-Sharruma 315n71 
Berossus 392n157 
Babyloniaka FGrH 680 F 1b 188n97 
Bible 
1 Kings 12:1-10 134-5 
17-19, 21:17-19 202n11 
1 Samuel 28 89 
2 Kings 1-2, 4-10, 202n11 
2:15-19 203n13 
2 Samuel 11 424 
16:15-17:14 134 
Genesis 292, 376 
6 293 
39 424 
Joshua 12:4 293 
Leviticus 24:10-26 113 
Numbers 22 202n11 
ancestor veneration 290 
assemblies 133-5 
divine 133n2 
deadly letter 424 
flood stories 29, 292-3 
Hittites 7, 311-12 
holocaust rituals 84 
Noah 29 
Og 293 
pit rituals 89 
Potiphar’s wife 34, 424 
prophets 201-3 
1°pa*im 285, 290 
semi-divine heroes 293 
type scenes, assembly scenes 134-5 
bibrtis 345 
bilingual bards 
Aeolic-Lydian 429 
Akkadian 52 
Carian-Ionic 429 
Central Asian 13, 48-9, 428 
dactylic hexameter 428 
Eteocypriot 52-3 
Homeric dialect 426-8 
Hurrian-Hittite 13, 22, 37-8, 46-8, 76 
Lycian-Greek 426, 438-49 
Lycian-Ionic 429 
Lydian-Aeolic 429 


Mesopotamian 52-3 
Phoenician—Greek 53, 322n100, 326 
Phrygian—Aeolic 429-31 
Phrygian-Greek 328-9, 429-32, 435 
Phrygian-Trojan 420, 429 
Serbo-Croatian-Albanian 13, 47-8, 428 
Song of Release 48-9 


transfer, verbal art 1, 49, 52-3, 55, 200, 283, 


326, 372, 420, 428 
west Semitic 52, 53 
bilingual households 375n108 
transfer, verbal art 199, 283 
bilingual tablets 30-3, 427-8 
Atrahasis 30, 32 
Song of Release 32, 111 
bilingualism 
language of gods 427-8 
Lydian-Greek 93n63, 427 
Bin Tepe 376 
binding image, denoting song 37 
bird-faced figurines 323n103 
birds, goddesses 323n102 
birth incantations 51, 214-15, 238 
birth 
Aeneas 328-9, 410 
Aphrodite 324 
Apollo 25n16, 236-8, 320n91 
Athena 25nl6 
Attis 343n59 
gods 27, 188n97 
iron 104 
Pegasus 424-5 
silver 52, 104 
Storm-god, HH 25, 162, 185, 261 
Zeus 25n16 
Birth, Song of See Song of Birth 
The Birth of Soseruquo 106n122 
Bit Gabbari 379-80, 383 
Bithynia 361n54 
Black Sea 14, 103-6, 211, 215n73, 258n171, 
298, 300, 371n93, 376 
Greek colonization 103, 238 
boar’s-tusk helmets 229, 266, 282, 371, 378 
boats, in rituals 88-9, 91 
Boeotia 
ancestor veneration/mortuary rituals, BA 
270, 281 
Hector 365, 405-6, 432, 436 
Homeric tradition 403, 406, 408n44, 454 
Ogygus 293 
Boeotians, Iliad 352, 406, 411n58 
Bogazkoy Also see Hattusa 
Phrygian 357 


Boldavin Uchéyiik 17223 
Book of Enoch 54n2 
Boreas (North Wind) 190 
Boreis 241 
Borus 241n111 
bothroi 91, 100 Also see pit rituals 
Branchidae (clan) 242-3 
Branchidae (place) 444 
Branchus 242-3 
bricolage 79, 99, 107-8 
bride-stealing 76n99, 139, 434 
Briseis 142, 411 
Bronze Tablet Treaty betweenTudhaliya IV and 
Kurunta/Ulmi-Teshshub of 
Tarhuntasssa 334n10, 337 
Bull of Heaven 58, 61, 69, 175, 325, 390-1, 
445 
horns an offering container 61, 79 
bull-leaping 227, 269 
bulls 
Assurnasirpal II slays 390 
Gilgamesh slays See Bull of Heaven 
Gilgamesh wrestles 63 
Naram-Sin slays 174 
Ninurta slays 114 
Panionian sacrifice 413n69, 443-4 
Storm-god 159, 163, 216n77, 320n88, 
328n126 Also see Sherish; Tauri; 
Tilla 
Zeus 216n77, 328n126 
Bulugiya 54n2 
Burkert, Walter 1-3, 5, 41n85, 54-5, 125, 
133n2, 138n13, 200-6, 216, 243n119, 
247n128, 249, 255n155, 262, 283n67, 
290n99, 318n80, 326-7, 343n59, 
376-7, 396, 397n6, 398n11, 402n25, 
423n15, 424nn19-20, 425n21, 441 
Burunkaya 312 
Biiyiikkale, Hattusa 7, 63n35, 151 
Biiyiikkaya, Hattusa 72n76 


Cadmus 105n119 
Caecus River 337, 359 
Calaenus 416n76 
Calchas 141, 318 
Arzawan augurs 243-4, 351, 450 
Callimachus 
Epigrams 6 Pfeiffer 416n76 
Hymn to Apollo 2.71-96 239n103 
4.304-6 239n102 
Hymn to Artemis 3.204, 240, 238n100 
Iambus IV, F 194.28-31 Pfeiffer 243n118 
Iambi F 217 249 
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Callinus 318, 392, 416n76 
Calydnae islands 353 
Calymna 272 
Calypso 293n106, 299n126 
Campaign against the Sea Peoples: Medinet 
Habu, Pylon II Presentation Scene 
317n77 
Candaules 93n63, 374 
Cape Gelidonya 316n71 
Cappadocia 313n57 
Carchemish 6, 7, 160n48, 161n53, 310, 311n52, 
337n31, 352n10, 356 
EIA 
ancestor veneration 380-2 
Enkidu 389-90 
monumental art 380-2, 384n141, 389-90, 
424n20 
patron deities 27, 306, 358n38 
Song of LAMMA 27, 306 
Caria 358n39, 360-1, 439 Also see Karkisa 
Leleges 12n48 
Mycenaean settlement 340n44 
Carian gods 93n63, 234n81 
Carian language 11, 356, 375 
Carian-Ionic bilingual bards 429 
Carians 12, 435, 439 
and Greeks, shared past 19, 332 
Iliad 421, 442 
Ionian migrations 360 
migrations 19, 442 
Miletus 358n39, 422n13, 440 
Carnea 239 
Carneus, Apollo 239, 249 
Carpathus 272, 353 
Carystus 228, 414n69 
Casius, Mt. Also see Hazzi, Mt. 
Hazzi 259 
landmark 211 
Typhon 259 
Casius, Zeus 183 
Cassiepeia 216n77 
Castor 107 
Catallar Tepe 413n69 
Catalog of Ships See Homer, Iliad, Catalog of 
Shipss 
catalog of Trojan allies 
Demetrius of Scepsis 437 
Iliad 191, 327n121, 441-3 
Cattle of the Sun 102 
Caucasian myths Also see Abaza; Abkhaz; 
Circassian; Ossetian; Ubykh 
Cyclops 105-6 
Caucasus, Io’s journey 215 
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Caucones 438 

Cayster River 334n13, 337n27 
Cebelireis Dag 320n90 
Cebron 436 

Cedar Forest 


Gilgamesh tradition 57, 60-1, 66-8, 75, 169 


change in location 71n75, 175 
Sargonic legends 166, 170, 172, 175 
Celadus 241 
Celsus 258n172 
Celtic bards 394 
Central Asia 
artifacts, Shaft Graves 207 
bilingual bards 13, 48-9, 428 
epic 48-9, 110, 139n17 
Ceyhan River 313 
Chalcidice 372n95 
Chalcis 219 
Chalybe See Alybe 
Chaoskampf 
festivals 256-61 
Hazzi, Mt. 251, 256-9 
kingship 16, 183, 185, 250-61 
Ninurta 210 
transfer, verbal art 425 
Zeus 250 
chariot battles 105, 269-70, 386, 429n41 
chariot-drivers, Myrtilus 374 
chariot-racing 17, 228, 269-70, 275, 278 
chariots 
hero cult 286 
hunting 275 
mortuary rituals 270, 278, 281, 286, 322 
processions 222, 304 
sun 27 
charismatics 16, 201, 204-5 
Cheimerians 106 
Chimera 423-5, 440 
Chios 358n39, 413 
Crete 435 
Euboea 435 
Hector of 435 
Homer, birthplace of 330n132 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo 239 
Homeric tradition, transfer of 396, 
416n76 
Chronicle of the Single Monarchy 188-9 
GI1-9 188-9 
dating 188n96 
chronicles, Mesopotamian See king lists 
chronology 
high middle xxx.n1, 6 
low middle xxx.nl 


Chryse 140, 451 
Chryseis 
Aeolian 411 
Song of Release 33-4, 133, 139-42, 450 
Chryses 
Apollo 132, 140, 450-1 
NE prayer 139n18 
Chwadlazhwiya’s Tale 2728 
Cilicia 
and Anatolia, west 
Ahhiyawa 393 Also see Hiyawa 
shared identity/migration 17-18, 316, 
318-19, 382, 392-3 
BA, Luwian-Hurrian 10, 147 
continuity 17, 302, 310, 379-91, 420 
Cyprus 308 
EIA 
Assyrians 392 
Cyprus, shared identity, transfer, 
verbal art 17-18, 302, 310, 316-17, 
319 
Greek settlement 17, 216n77, 274, 302, 
310, 313-16, 320, 392 
Javan 293-4 
long-distance elite interactions 268 
Luwians 256, 314n67 
Phoenicians 299, 311 
Phrygians 392 
in Iliad 330n130, 411n62, 421n9 
To 215 
LH IJIC:1b pottery 313-15 
Plain 312-17 Also see Adana; Danuna; 
Hiyawa; Karatepe; Kizzuwatna; 
Mopsus; Que 
continuity 313 
pre-Greek language 247 
Rough 7, 312, 320n90 Also see Tarhuntassa 
Sarpedon 423n14, 446n104, 452n132 
Sea Peoples 274, 314 
source of verbal art 13, 17, 147, 256, 293-5, 
299-301, 321, 329-30 
Typhon 255-6 
Zeus 255-6, 313 
Cilician Gates 313, 315n69 
Cilician painted wares 313 
Cilicians, Iliad 330n130, 411n62, 421 
Cilix 216n77, 318n79, 423n14 
Cilla 140, 451 
Cimmerian Bosporus 14, 103, 106 
Cimmerians 100, 105-7, 435n58 
Cinyrades 324 
Cinyras 324-5, 330 
Circassian myths 27n28, 106n122 


Circe 100-3 
daughter of Sun 107 
Old Woman 101 
Shiduri 101n104, 299n126 
cithara 325n110 
city laments 397n2 
clans 17, 232, 240-1, 287n82, 328, 370, 394, 
435, 440, 463 Also see phratries; 
tribes 
Clarus 318-19, 382, 392, 452n131 
classification, formal, of genres See genres, 
formal classification 
classification, indigenous, of genres See genres, 
indigenous 
Clazomenae 340, 358n39, 372n95 
Clement of Alexandria 
Protrepticus 11 92 
Stromata 5.8.48-9 242-3 
clitic doubling See HH narr. song, poetic 
features 
Cnidos 324, 345 
Cocytus 100 
code-switching 428 
Codrus 438, 444n95 
Colchis 103 
collective memory See memory, collective 
Colonae 450 
colonies 
founders, Greek heroes 286n76, 317, 
318, 393, 422-3, 435, 438-9, 442, 
444 
Old Assyrian merchant 5-6, 52, 176 Also see 
Hahhu; Hassu; Hattusa; Kanesh; 
Purushanda 
Sargonic legends 10, 52, 169-70, 172-3, 
176 
colonization Also see migrations; settlement 
Athenian, Sigeum 409 
Greek Also see migrations; settlement 
Black Sea 103, 238 
Cilicia 314 
legends, Iliad 353, 422-3 
Odyssey 296 
westwards 296 
of Miletus 103, 423n14, 436-7 
by Miletus, Scepsis 412n63, 436-7 
Phoenician 322-3n100 
Colophon 340, 358n39, 392, 412n66 
Minos 359 
Comana 10 
Combekci 27429 
Commagene See Kummuh 
compensatory lengthening 463 
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competitions 
Aeolic and Ionic bards 19, 395, 396, 402-12, 
Al7 
athletic See festivals; funeral games 
bards 
festivals 17, 239-40 
Greco-Anatolian 432 
Tonic 412-13 
elite 17, 269-70, 275, 281 
Hesiod, at funeral games 233, 240, 396n2 
between Hesiod and Homer 240, 250, 414 
poetry/music, festivals 
Greek, EIA 233, 237-41, 267, 454 
Greek, Mycenaean 267, 269-70 
Homeric tradition 297 
TE 239-40 
polities/courts 6 
rhapsodes, Panathenaea 415 
competitive collaboration, bards 396, 414-15, 
417, 437-8, 443, 451-2 
competitive display, exotic goods 304-5 
competitive emulation 
elite 268, 303, 321, 398 
Homeric dialect 404—5, 407-9 
Homeric tradition 404-5, 412-15, 417 
transfer, verbal art 16-17, 21, 226, 233, 250, 
333, 342-3, 394-5 
composition in performance 38, 63, 130, 300 
Comprehensive Annals of Mursili II 253n148, 
338 
Conon FGrH 25 F 1, 44 414n69 
Consultation of Ditanu with a View to Healing 
290n98 
continuity 
Anatolia 357, 448 
west 356-9 
Cilicia 17, 302, 310, 313, 379-91, 420 
Cyprus 301-2, 306-10, 404, 319-21 
Ephesus 357, 360 
Gordion 357 
Greece 233 
epic 267 
Protogeometric 278-9 
Lefkandi 274, 404 
Lesbos 359 
Lycia 446-8 
Lydia 356 
Malatya 257-8, 312 
of memory 
Anatolia 273 
Anatolia, west 18, 332, 341 
dynastic lists 18, 196 
Syro-Anatolia, EIA 349, 373-4 
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continuity (cont.) 
Miletus 357, 360 
Phrygia 357, 448 
Rhodes 274 
Sardis 357 
Syria, north 17, 302, 310, 379-81 
Syro-Anatolia 7, 17, 302, 310-13 
ancestor veneration 374, 379-81 
dynastic names 373-6 
Troy 357 
contraction, adjacent vowels 401, 458-64 
copper trade 283n67, 301, 309, 316n71, 441n83 
Corcyra 296n115 
corvée labor 123, 134-6, 147 
Corycian Cave 255-6 
Corycus 256, 313 
Cos 272, 290n97, 291n102, 340, 353 
cosmogonic epic, unity with other forms of 
epic 22 
cosmogonies Also see Kumarbi cycle 
eastern Mediterranean 24 
genealogies 15, 185-6, 272, 291-2 
historiolae 213-14, 216-17, 262-3 
king lists 15, 291-2 
long-distance journeys 216-17 
Mesopotamian 29-30 
Orphic 24n14 
snake-slaying stories 251, 257-8 
transfer, verbal art 16, 197, 213-14, 217-18, 
262,292 
west Semitic 291-2 
world history 188-9, 196, 292 
councils See assemblies 
Cow-maiden 213-15 
craftsmen 
corvée labor 124 
divine 325n110 
traveling 186n91, 199-203, 205-8, 217, 283, 
346 
cremation 
Alalakh 284 
Athens 399n17 
Combekgi 274n29 
Cyprus 284, 322 
Greece, post-palatial 274 
Hittite 152, 153n16, 284n73, 399n17 
Homeric tradition 284n73, 399n17 
Lefkandi 281 
shared practice 284-5, 321 
Syro-Anatolia 284 
EIA 284-5, 380-1 
Thermon 284n71 
Troy 370 


Creophylus, Oikhalias Halosis 416176 
Cretan Hieroglyphic 11 
Cretan magico-medical incantations 213 
Crete 
Anatolia, settlement 273, 359, 423n14 
ancestor veneration 272 
Aphrodite 324 
Apollo Pythius 249 
Chios 435 
Egypt 213, 317n78 
Epimenides 213-14 
“Homeric” culture 321 
Homeric tradition 231n69, 282n63, 422-3, 
442 
journeys, long-distance 215, 238 
Miletus 231n69, 422-3, 440n82, 442 
Phoenicians 322-3n100 
Sarpedon 422-3, 438, 442, 452n132 
Theseus 238 
Ugarit 215 
Crimea 102, 106 
Croesus 209, 377 
Cronia 230n59, 291 
Cronus 121n44, 291n100 
kingship in heaven 266, 291 
Cult Inventories of the Storm-god 343n57 
Cult Inventories under Tudhaliya IV 222n5, 
224n21, 253n149, 343n57 
cult personnel, transfer, Storm-god of Aleppo 
162, 261 
cult singers See singers, cult 
cultural interaction 
Arzawa, Hatti 342-3 
Cyprus 303-5 
dynastic marriages 435 
Ephesus 360 
festivals 
Hattusa 4, 9, 224 
Miletus, EIA 220, 242-3, 440 
Mycenaean 229 
Greco-Anatolian, BA 341 
mortuary rituals, Mycenaean 272-3 
transfer, verbal art 1, 3-5, 13, 18 
Troad 358 
cultural memory See memory, collective 
Curse of Akkade 76, 191n106, 431, 
433 
curses 
Epic of Gilgamesh 58 
HH magico-medical incantations 98, 
121n41, 126 
HH narr. song 44-6, 69, 113, 117-18, 121, 
126, 129 


inscriptions 181 
royal ancestors 129, 153-5 
Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin 191-3 
OB 8' 397n2 
SB 1-3 178 
SB 1-30 178-9 
SB 47-50 52 
SB 80-3 194 
SB 90-3, 94-5, 97 195 
-SB 175-80 179 
Agamemnon 193 
dream interpretation 194 
dreams (Hittite) 191 
Epic of Gilgamesh 178 
at Hattusa 20, 171n19, 191 
Homeric tradition, entry into, plotline, 
355-6, 419, 432-5, 437-8 
HH narr. song 191 
Iliad See Naram-Sin, Hector 
Silver Mountains 52 
written object 178-9 
Cybele 234n81, 328-9, 343n59, 357 
Cyclades 238, 274, 281, 358 
Cyclops Also see Homer, Odyssey 
Anatolian origin 78, 105-6, 298-9 
Caucasian origin 105-6 
Gilgamesh tradition 55-6 
Huwawa 55-6 
IE origin 106n122 
A Cyclops Bound atop Wash’>hamakhwa 
106n122 
Cycnus 362n59 
Cyme 359n41, 411n58, 435-6, 451 
Cypria 326-7 
F 1 West 288n87, 301 
FF 5, 6, 7 327 
F 7 327n120 
authorship 326 
opening 138, 288 n87, 301, 325 
Proclus, Epitome, §§7, 9 West 406n37 
Cypriot epic 322, 324-9 Also see Arcado- 
Cypriot epic 
Cypriot syllabary 308 
Cypro-Minoan script 304, 309 
Cyprus Also see Alashiya; Eteo cypriot; 
Tatnana 
Alalakh 323 
Amarna 303 
ancestor veneration 272 
Aphrodite 323-9 
Apollo 243, 301, 313 
Alasiotas 319 
Keraidtds 249, 319-20 
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Ashtarte 306, 323-4n103 
bird-faced figurines 323n103 
Brotherhood of Great Kings 202n10, 226, 
303-5 
Cilicia 308, 310, 316-17, 319 
settlement from 308 
shared identity, transfer, verbal art 17-18, 
302, 310, 316-17, 319 
competitive display, exotic goods 304-5 
continuity 301-2, 306-10, 319-21, 404 
cremation 284, 322 
cultural contact/mixing 303-5 
Egypt 289, 304-5, 322 
extispicy 201n4 
gods, syncretized, transfer, verbal art 301, 
319-20, 323-9 
Greece, shared identity, transfer, verbal art 
17-18, 302, 310 
Greek identity 321-2 
Greek settlement 17, 274, 283n67, 302, 316 
Greek-speakers 310, 319 
arrival of 306-10 
Hellenization 307-9, 321 
Hittites 6, 153, 303, 336 
“Homeric” culture 284, 308, 322 
Homeric tradition 330 
Horned God 249n130 
Hurrian epic 306 
Hurrians 304 
intermediaries 1, 13, 17-18, 283-5, 292-5, 
298-302, 305-6, 316-17, 324-30, 
454 
iron 275, 282-3, 296, 309 
languages, intermediaries 5, 52-3 Also see 
Eteocypriot 
Levant 304-5, 308 
LH IIIC pottery 276n40, 404 
LH IIIC:1b pottery 307 
long-distance elite interactions, EIA 17, 268, 
275-6, 280-3, 296, 298, 302, 321 
metal trade 283n67, 296, 309 
Mitanni 304 
Mycenaean vessels 344-5 
Mycenaeans 303 
Naram-Sin 169n10 
north Syrian culture 17, 302, 304 
nostoi 322, 324 
Phoenician—-Greek bards 53 
Phoenicians 305, 307, 319n86, 322, 
323-4n103, 324 
PG vessels 275-6, 404 
Pytho 321 
qa-si-re-u 309 
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Cyprus (cont.) 
Reshep 243, 319-20 
Sea Peoples 274, 278, 307, 314, 356 
seals, Mycenaean Thebes 345n67 
Storm-god 321 
syncretism 305-6, 319-20 
Tarsus 314 
transfer, craftsmen, BA 202n10 
Typhon 256, 321 
Ugarit 303-6 
The Valorous Sun 303 
west Semitic 301, 304 
epic 306, 329 
gods, syncretized 305-6 
writing, use of 309 
Zeus 320 
Cyrene 239 
Cythera 169n10, 282n63, 317n78, 323n100, 
324n103, 325n110 
Cythereia 322n100, 325n110 
Cyzicene 359 


d3-jnjw-n3 317, 317078 
D-3-r-d-n-jj 429n41 
dactylic hexameter 
bilingual bards 428 
foreign origin/influence 428, 458n3 
history 401-2, 404-5, 458-64 
incantations 398n8 
IE origin 458-9 
inscriptions 397-8, 413n67 
Dagan 170, 173n31 
Duddul 51n131, 166 
Kumarbi 51n131 
Damu 217 
Dan-, Egyptian 317 
Danaids 264, 317-18 
Danaoi 317-18 
Danaus 215n77, 318 
Danel 143n26 
rapa um 290 
danku tekan 43, 68 
dankus daganzipas 43, 68n59 
Danu 317n77 
Danuna 18, 319, 383, 386, 392 Also see Adana; 
Cilicia 
Egypt 317 
Greek identity 392 
Sea Peoples 317 
Dardanids 429, 430n43 
Phrygians 328, 410 
Dardanoi 429 
Dardanus 190, 288 


Dark Earth 43, 66, 67, 68n59, 90n53, 97, 
125n55, 189 
Dascylium 357-8, 362 
David, King 424 
Dawn-goddess 323n102 
deadly letter 400n17, 423-4 
Death of Gilgamesh 29, 79, 101n105 
Nippur version 8-23, 97n87 
Death of Ur-Namma 9787 
Death Rituals (Hittite) 96n84, 156n32 
debates 133-7, 140-2, 195, 445 Also see 
assemblies 
debt slaves, Song of Release 113, 118n24 
deer 245-9 
Deity List (Ugarit) 261n190 
delegates See diplomats 
Delia 16, 220, 236-9, 261, 398 
supralocal audiences 237 
Delian 
Apollo 398, 452 
girls, attendants of Apollo 237 
League 237 
songs 238-9 
Delos 211, 236-9, 243, 249-50, 320n91, 
413n67, 414 Also see Delia 
Delphi 240, 249, 262, 435 
Delphinius See Apollo Delphinius 
deltoi 424n19 Also see woodeon writing tablets 
Deluge See floods; flood stories 
Demeter 104n115, 230, 263-4 Also see Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter 
Demetrius of Scepsis, On the Trojan Battle 
Order 
F 26 Gaede 410 
F 35 410, 437 
démiourgoi 199, 202-4 
Democedes 203n17 
Demodocus 23, 297 
Dendra 269n8 
depas 282n62, 345 Also see vessels 
Derveni papyrus See Orphic cosmogonies 
deseterjac 47n117, 428 
Deucalion 29, 293 
DEUS.VIA.TERRA See KASKAL.KUR 
Didyma 453 Also see Apollo Didymeus; Apollo 
Keraiités; Apollo Philesius 
oracle 241n112 
procession 241-2 
sanctuary 241n112, 242 
Dimpiku 97 
DINGIR.MAH 65 
DINGIR.MAHMES 65n41, 94 
Diodorus Siculus 32.10.2 452n132 


Diogenes Laertius 1.109-10 203n17 
Diomedes 120n36, 193, 325, 423 
Dionysia 264 
Dionysius of Argos FGrH 308 F 2 414n72 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus 1.25-30 361n54 
1.45.4-48.11 407n41 
Dionysus 104n115, 204n19, 263, 264, 343 
Dioscuri 107 
di-pi-si-je-wi-jo 22736, 271n15 
di-pi-si-jo 227, 271n15 
di-pi-si-jo-i 227, 271n15 
diplomats 156n33, 219, 225-6, 338-9, 377 
Dipylon vase 397-8 
Disappearance and Return of Anzili and Zukki 
238 
disappearing gods 233n77 Also see mugawars 
Disputation between Heron and Turtle 133n1 
Ditanu 
dynastic lists 197n119 
meaning 290n98 
rapa um 290 
Titans 290-1 
divided Mediterranean model 205 
divination, liver See extispicy 
divine ancestors See ancestors, divine 
Divine Drinking Rite and Blessing (Ugarit) 151n9 
diviners See seers 
di-wi-jo-jo me-no 226 
‘dn 316n72, 317 
dnnym 316n72, 317 
Do(m)potds 286 
doctors 201-3, 213-14, 217, 290n97 Also see 
healers 
dog dinners, Sardis 92-3 
Dolichenus, Zeus 104, 259n181 
dolls, rituals 85, 183, 186 
dolphins 249 
Domuztepe 383 
Dorian festivals 233n77, 234, 239 
Dorian invasion 403 
Doric layer, Homeric dialect 408n44 
Doryclus 216n77 
double case-marking 362n55 
double-naming 2, 10, 351-2, 374, 412, 434 
drama, ritual 
festival of the Storm-god Iyarri 224 
(h)isuwa festival 260-1 
KLLAM festival 223-4, 343 
purulli festival 254-5 
drawing paths rituals 94—5 
dream interpretation 
Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin 194 
Hittite 69, 96, 98n91, 154 
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Iliad 140 
dreams 
Agamemnon 173, 193 
Assurbanipal Prism B 377 
Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin (Hittite) 191 
Enkidu 43n99, 58, 68-9, 101 
Gilgamesh 28, 57, 60, 61n26, 62-3, 66, 145n30 
Sargon, King of Battle (Hittite) 173 
Song of Keshshi 28, 66, 122n44, 145n30 
waking from See type scenes 
Drehem 161n53 
dressing scenes See type scenes 
Drink Offerings for the Throne of Hebat 86n32, 
163n66 Also see Fragments of 
Hurro-Hittite Rituals and 
Incantations 
ductus, Hittite tablets 8 
Duddul 51, 166 
diiden 89n52 
Dumuzi 79, 88n46, 97n87 
Duris FGrH 76 
F 21 75n98 
F 41 402n25 
Dyme 239n102 
Dynamis 242 
dynastic connections Also see Aeneidae; 
ancestors, fictional; dynastic lists; 
king lists 
Agamemnon 409, 435-6 
Hector 328, 407, 435-7 
Troy 328, 407, 430-1, 434-7 Also see 
Aeneidae; Hector 
dynastic lists Also see king lists 
continuity, memory 18, 196 
Ditanu 197n119 
Lydian 350, 375, 376-8, 441n84 
Syria, north, EIA 18, 373-4 
west Semitic 197n119 
dynastic marriages 
Ahbhiyawa 
Assuwa 334-5 
Miletus, BA 339 
Wilusa 347, 351 
Anatolia, west 336, 337, 347 
Arzawa 333, 339 
Bellerophontes 423-4 
cultural contact/mixing 435 
To 215 
Kizzuwatna 156-7, 164, 260-1, 347 
long-distance elite interactions 215, 374, 422 
Midas 435 
Pelops 374, 422n10 
Phrygians and Greeks 435 
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dynastic marriages (cont.) 
transfer 
festivals 260 
verbal art 15, 156-7, 164, 258, 346-7, 
377-8, 435 
dynastic names 
continuity, Syro-Anatolia 373-6 
Gyges 375, 377, 441n84 
Lydian 350, 352, 374-6 
Midas 357-8 
Mursili 374-5 
Muwattalli 359, 374-5 
Suppiluliuma 373 
Syro-Anatolia, EIA 350 
Dzhangar 415 


E hubha’ See House of the Grandfathers 
E ma-tim 150 
E.NA4 152, 153n20 Also see Stone House 
Ea 29n35, 31 
epithet, HH narr. song 43 
HH narr. song 40, 45, 68, 72n76, 73, 
123n49 
Tyas 447 
Sarrena ritual 184 
Ugarit 261n190 
wisdom 131n77 
Ea and the Beast 26-7, 97n89 
eagles 
mountain gods 159, 160n48 
omens 34n55 
ear models, rituals 95 
Eber Lake 172n23 
Ebla 
ancestor statues 150, 161, 186n91 
destruction 
historical 111-12, 160-1, 175-6 
Song of Release 33, 113, 116-19 
Gilgamesh tradition 175 
Hassu 160n51 
House of Stars 150 
Hurrians 161 
HH rituals 160 
Ikinkalis 161 
Ishhara 114-15 
king lists 119, 150, 190-1 
Meki 161n53 
Naram-Sin 160-1, 175 
OH historical texts 112n5, 158 
pit rituals 87 
royal ancestor veneration 149-50 
Sargonic legends 160-1, 166, 175 
Storm-god of Aleppo 161, 257 


world history 160-1, 175-6 
Zazalla 161n53 
Egypt Also see Amarna 
Abhiyawa 315 
ancestor statues 272 
Bible 134 
Crete 213, 317n78 
Cyprus 289, 304-5, 322 
Danuna 317 
Dardanoi 429 
Hittites 7, 312 
Homeric tradition 330n131, 396 
To 215, 318 
Karatepe 320n91 
kingship 289 
mortuary rituals 272 
necromancy 101n101 
Perati 275 
Sea Peoples 274, 314-15 
Shaft Graves 207, 345n66 
snake-slaying stories 257 
Thesmophoria 264 
Egyptian influence, Homeric tradition 34n55 
Egyptian magic 99n95, 213 
Ekur 76, 114, 145 
El 144n27, 291n101 
Eltara 26 
Elam 57n13, 184 
elders 28, 57, 61, 119n33, 133-5, 142, 287 
elegiac couplets 401n23 
Eleon 282n63, 352 
Eleusinian mysteries 265 
Eleusis 242n113, 264, 279 
Elijah 202 
Elis 422n10 
Elisha (Noah's descendant) 293-4 
Elisha (prophet) 202-3 
elite competition See competition, elite 
Elkunirsa and Ashertu 
Bellerophontes 34, 424 
historiolae 34, 51, 73, 108, 126, 213, 216 
HH narr. song 21, 34 
Levantine sorcerers 216 
Potiphar’s wife 126, 424 
Song of Huwawa 73 
west Semitic 216, 424 
Ellerophontes 425 
Eltara 26 
Emar 
abit 87-8n44 
ancestor veneration 150n1, 197n118 
Ballad of Early Rulers 74n93, 190n102 
Epic of Gilgamesh 57, 60, 72n75 


Former Gods 97n86, 189n100 
Hittites 6, 115n10 
Ishhara 115 
pit rituals 87-8 
Empedocles 31 B 139 DK 203n17 
en de 427 
en priests 97n87 
Endashuruma 97n87 
Endor, witch 93 
Endukuga 97n87 
éni mahanahi 320n91, 447 
Enki 29, 31, 69, 97n87, 135-6, 138, 140 
Enki and Ninhursag 24 
Enkidu 57-8, 61, 65-6, 68-9, 72-3, 75, 79, 
133n2, 147 
ancestor statues 58, 79 
Ballad of Early Rulers 74, 190 
Carchemish 389-90 
dreams 43n99, 58, 68-9, 101 
Gilgamesh, relationship with 56 Also see 
Gilgamesh tradition, Iliad, Achilles 
journeys, underworld See Gilgamesh 
tradition, journeys, underworld 
Karatepe 389 
substitute, ritual 69, 107 
Enkomi 249n130, 307 
Enlil 58, 97n87, 114, 136-7, 142, 145-6, 166, 
170 
ancestors of 97n87, 374 
Former God 95n78, 97n86 
Hamsha 30 
HH narr. song 30, 68-9 
HH rituals 95n78, 97n86 
Ishhara, father of 95n78, 97n86 
Kumarbi 30 
Enmebaragesi xxx.n9 
Enmerkar 178, 188 
Enmerkar and En-suhgir-ana 210n50 
Enmeshara 97n87 
Enmul 97n87 
Enmutula 97n87 
Enoch See Book of Enoch 
ensi 161n53 
Enuma Anu Enlil xxx.n1 
Enuma Elish See Epic of Creation 
Eos 323n102 
Epeians 411n58 
Ephesus 318, 337n27, 392, 429 
Artemis 234, 238, 242, 320n91, 360 
BA Also see Apasa 
Mycenaeans 272, 338, 340 
clans 241n111 
continuity 357, 360 
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cultural contact/mixing 360 
founders 444n95 

Tliad 353 

Ionian migrations 357, 360, 444n95 
Tonians 358n39 

Lydia 358n39, 361n52 

Panionia 353, 444, 452 

pit rituals 93 


Ephorus FGrH 70 F 119 410n52 


F 127 359n40, 422 
F 223 402n25 


Ephyra 441 
epic 


Akkadian 41-2, 52 
Albanian 13, 47-8, 428 
ancestor veneration 18, 196-7, 218, 264, 
271-2, 273, 349-50, 370-1, 386-92, 
438-9 
Karatepe 18, 350, 382-6, 391-2 
transfer, verbal art 445-9 
Arcado-Cypriot 404, 408 Also see Cypriot 
epic 
Central Asian 48-9, 110, 139n17 
Cypriot 322, 324-9 
definition 22, 166, 168 
festivals, performance at Also see festivals; 
HH narr. song, festivals; Milesian 
stage; Panathenaea; Panionic stage 
modern 415 
serial performance 414-15 
Greco-Aryan 142, 266, 434 
Greco-Lycian 426, 429, 439-41 
Greek Also see Homer; Homeric tradition 
continuity 267 
iconography 274-6, 278-9 
Mycenaean 271-2, 273 
Panhellenic 286n76, 355-6n25, 407, 411, 
415, 419, 445, 452n132, 453n135 
post-palatial period 275-8 
Protogeometric 279-81, 300 
Trojan War, in BA 352-3, 401, 416-17 
at Hattusa 20-1 
hero cult 186-7, 268, 383, 394 Also see 
Homeric tradition 
Lycians 420 
historiolae 394 
Hurrian 15, 22, 52 
Cyprus 306 
HH See HH narr. song 
journeys, underworld 99 
Kalmyk 415 
Karatepe See above, ancestor veneration 
Kyrgyz 415 
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epic (cont.) 
Lesbian 406-7, 410, 412 
Lycian 426, 429, 439 
pit rituals 78, 98-9, 105, 108-9 
Pylian 355 
Serbo-Croatian 47-8, 110, 355, 407, 428 
forked pathway 75n98 
Return Songs, Odyssey 75n98 
Sumerian 41-2, 52, 147 Also see Enmerkar; 
Gilgamesh tradition, Sumerian; 
Lugalbanda 
Ugaritic See Ugaritic epic 
west Semitic 52-3 Also see Ugaritic epic 
Cyprus 306, 329 
wisdom 187 
world history 3, 111-12 
Epic of Anzu OB II 133n2 
SB I 1-12 114 
Epic of Creation 24, 29n35, 262 
OB I 122 29n35 
akitu festival 55-6, 262 
assemblies, divine 29n35 
Deception of Zeus 55n8, 327 
read/recited aloud 55-6, 262 
song 36 
Theogony 24 
Epic of Gilgamesh Also see Gilgamesh tradition; 
Song of Gilgamesh; Song of Huwawa 
MB 56-7, 59 
MB Bog; 60-1, 68 
MB Bog, 61-4 
MB Bog; 60 
MB Emar, 71n75 
OB 56, 61-3, 65n45, 71n75, 73 
OB Harmal, 9 63 
OB IM obv. 15 74n92 
OB Ishchali 74n92 
OB Ishchali 31' 175n39 
OB Penn 56n12, 59n17, 61 
OB Schoyen, 5-12, 62 
OB Schoyen2 26 175 
OB Yale 56n12, 61 
SB 57-9, 61, 72n75, 74n89 
SB I 6-10 59 
SB I 29 59n17 
SB I 245-300 145n30 
SB II 213-301 172n24 
SB II 260-III 12 133n2 
SB IV 4 175n39 
SB V 6 74n89 
SB V 9 173n26 
SB V 133-4 74n89 
SB V 134 175n39 


SB V 135-6 171n21 
SB VII 1 68 
SB VIII 101 
SB IX 138-71 171n21 
SB IX 172-93 172n25 
SB X 11-12 46n110 
SB XII 79-80 
Gilgamesh, Enkidu, and the Netherworld 
57, 59 
Odyssey 105, 299n126 
assemblies 57, 65, 133n2 
divine 68-9 
author See Sin-leqi-unninni 
Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin 178 
formulas, speech introductions 42 
Gilgamesh and Akka 147 
at Hattusa 1, 13, 20, 32, 54, 56, 60-3 
Huwawa 57-8, 61 
opening 59, 64, 178 
oral tradition 63 
oral wisdom 59 
performed at royal funerals 80, 155, 186 
variations 61-3 
wisdom 59 
written object 59, 64, 178 
Epigonoi F 4 West 318n81, 393n159 
Epimenides 213-14 
FGrH 457 T 1 203n17 
Eratosthenes FGrH 241 F 1d 402n25 
e-re-o-ni 352 
Ereshkigal 97n87, 126, 154 
Ereshkigal and Nergal 126 
Erichthonius 190 
Eridu 189 
e-ro-e 286n77 
Erra 216, 243n119 
Erra and Ishum 216n81 
Erythrae 438 
Esarhaddon 88, 316n75, 386, 392 
Esarhaddon No. 1 ( Nineveh A) v 63-71 322 
eschatology 267, 273, 284-5, 447-8 
Esharra-hamat 88 
Eshuwara 304 
Eskisehir 343 
esoteric content, Epic of Gilgamesh 74n89 
esoteric knowledge 16, 209, 211, 217 
transfer, verbal art 4, 14, 211-12 
eSuwan 159-60 
Etana 74, 188, 190, 191n105 
Eteocles 339n41 
Eteocypriot 307 
bilingual bards 52-3 
intermediaries 12, 17, 52-3, 309-10, 324, 326 


Eternal Rocky Peak 153, 447 
e-te-wo-ke-re-we-i-yo- 339n41 
Etruscan 361-2 
Trojan language 362 
Euboea Also see Lefkandi 
Chios 435 
competitive emulation 321 
contact with north Syria 2n2, 295 
Hesiod 219 
intermediaries 2, 13, 283-5, 294 
dating 299 
Odyssey 295-6 
To 215n73 
Levant 282, 295, 321 
long-distance elite interactions 268, 281 
pendant semi-circle skyphoi 295, 
372n95 
Thebes, BA 228 
warrior-trader values 268, 281, 283 
transfer, verbal art 295-8 
Euboean koiné 281 
Eudemus of Rhodes F 150 Wehli 55n8 
Eumelus 400n17 
Titanomachy F 3 West 257n166 
Euphrates 6, 51n131, 157n36, 177 Also see 
Mala River 
Euripides 
Hecuba 467-74 262n195 
F 30 Jouan-van Looy 425n21 
Europa 216n77, 318n79, 423n14 
Eurylochus 100 
Eurytus 203n16 
Eusebius 24n14 
Chronicle 392n157 
Chronological Canons 415n76, 444n97 
Eustathius ad Iliad 16.702 (1082) 378n118 
e-u-te-re-u 352 
Eutresis 352 
Evocation Ritual for dMAHMES and the Fate- 
Goddesses 94-5, 98n94 
Evocation Rituals 342n53 
evri 424 
exorcists 86, 94-8, 101, 108-9, 202, 213n67 
Ritual for Mt. Hazzi 108 
exotic goods 
competitive display 304-5 
kingship 207-9 
magico-medical rituals 213-15 
Mycenaean vessels 207-8, 344-5 
Shaft Graves 207 
exotic knowledge, healers 215 
exotic, valorization of, transfer, verbal art 4, 17, 
200, 206-7, 213, 297-8 
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Expansion of the Cult of the Goddess of Night 
72n80, 84n24 

extispicy 192, 194, 201n4, 244n121 

eya trees 104, 246, 252n140 


Fate-goddesses 72, 94, 120 
feasting etiquette, shared, BA Greece, Anatolia 
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meropes See meropes 
west Semitic influence 285, 289-92 
against Perses 34, 133n2 
Hesiod, F 241 425n21 
F 297 250, 414 
heSti-house 87n42, 151, 383, 448 
Hittite festivals 151, 253n148 
Mopsou Hestia 382 
Yazilikaya 152n14 
Hesychius s.v. gullos 242n113 
hexametric narratives, unity of genre 22, 110 
Hieroglyphic, Cretan 11 
Hieroglyphic Luwian 11 
wooden tablets 11, 424 
Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions Also see 
Index of Hieroglyphic Luwian 
Inscriptions 
Anatolia, west 3, 343, 350 
Ginekéy 315, 318 
Gordion 357 
Karatepe 311, 315-17, 320n89, 383, 386 
Panunis 381 
Hattusa 90, 153 
Kanesh 11n40 


silver bowl (Ankara 2) 11n40, 347-8, 400-1, 


453 
Soli 314 
Syro-Anatolia, EIA 310-12, 381 
Yalburt 447n111 
Hieropythus 436 
Hieros Lithos 242n113 
“high Troy” 21 
“high/steep Wilusa” 21, 400, 453 
Hilakku 7, 310, 312, 374, 392n157 
Hipparchus 400, 415-16n76 
Hippias (Sophist) 349, 378 
Hippocleides 415n76 
Hippocrates On the Sacred Disease 1.4 vi 354 
Littré 204n20 
Hippodameia 374, 422n10 
Hippolochus 378, 438 
Hipponax 
F 2.1 Degani 93n63 
F 7 375n109 
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F 107.49 235 

Lydian-Greek bilingualism 93n63, 427 
poetic dialect 399n17 

scapegoat ritual 235 


Hishmi-Sharruma 352n10 
Historical-Mythological Hurrian Texts See HH 


narr. song; Sargonic legends; sarrena 
ritual 


historiolae 200 


Atrahasis 30n40, 216 
cosmogonies 213-14, 216-17, 262 
epic 394 
Geme-Sin 213-15 
Gilgamesh tradition 213, 216 
HH narr. song 50-2 
Elkunirsa and Ashertu 34, 51, 73, 108, 126, 
213, 216 
Song of Birth 50-1, 86n36, 121n44 
Song of Hedammu 50-1 
Song of Keshshi 51 
Song of Kingship 256-7 
Song of LAMMA 50 
Song of Oil 51 
Tale of Appu 50 
HH pit rituals 82 
journeys 263 
magico-medical rituals 262-3 
transfer, verbal art 213 


history Also see admonitory history; world 


history 
ancient, NE, influence on Greece 268, 
279-81, 291-2 


(h)isuwa festival 159-60, 260-1 


esuwan 160n48 

kingship 260-1 

Storm-god of Aleppo 160, 258-61 
transfer 260 

ritual drama 261-2 


Hittite 


ancestor statues 151-4, 183, 186n91, 446 
ancestor veneration, royal 150-3, 156 
campaigns, north Syria 6, 8-9, 112n5, 158-9, 
163-5, 176-8, 313n59 
court 
kingship 164-5, 258-61 
world history 166-7 
culture 4-11 
Hurrian influence 157, 159-62, 164-5 
cuneiform script 8, 171n19 
empire, fall 7 
festivals See festivals, Hittite 
hegemony 
Kizzuwatna 6, 10, 156-7, 164, 258, 303, 313 
north Syria 6, 303, 312 
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Hittite (cont.) 
king lists 151-2 
language 9 
mortuary rituals, royal Also see Death Rituals 
cult singers 156 
Homeric 284n73, 399n17 
supralocal audience 156 
prayers See prayers, Hittite 
Hittite Fragments with Various Contents, 
Atrahasis 30n40 
Hittite-Hurrian, bilingual bards 13, 22, 37-8, 
46-8, 76 
Hittites 
Aleppo 6, 158 
Amarna 7, 207, 213, 335 
Cyprus 6, 153, 303, 336 
Egypt 7, 312 
Emar 6, 7, 115 
Hurrians, conflicts with 6, 10, 163 
memories of, EIA west Anatolia 374 
hiyara festival 258, 261 
hiyaru, month 151n9, 261 
Hiyawa 18, 315, 318n80, 383 Also see Adana; 
Ahhiyawa; Cilicia; Danuna; Que 
Hiyawanis 315 
Hiyawans, Lukka 316n71, 441n83 
Hof Building See Terrace House 
holocaust offerings 81, 83, 84, 99 
homarios 240 
Homer 
ancestor, fictional 416n76 
birthplace 330n132, 412n66 
date 396-400 
hérds 287 
Hesiod, competition 240, 250-1, 414 
legendary figure 63n32, 239-40, 396-7 
Melesigenes 379 
oral tradition 63n32, 212, 397, 400 
single poet 396 
Thebaid, author of 416n76 
Homer, Iliad Also see Homeric tradition; 
Trojan War 
1.8-16 132 
1.17-32 139-40 
1.37-42 140, 451 
1.38 231n63, 450 
1.39, = D 450n125 
1.43-100 244 
1.58-67 140 
1.84 42n90 
1.131-9 141 
1.188-92 45 
1.250 291n102 


1.595-8 144-5n29 
2.1-36 193 
2.100-8 422 
2.169 461 

2.205 412n67 
2.366-9 411n62 
2.370-2 120n36 
2.407 461 

2.461 334n13 
2.500, 502 352 
2.558 409n51 
2.591-600 203n16 
2.636 461 

2.647 231n69, 422 
2.653-70 353 
2.671-80 353 
2.689-91 411n62 
2.699 43 

2.783 255n158 
2.803—-4 421n6 
2.816-78 334—-5n14 
2.819-21 327n121 
2.838 421n8 
2.857 52, 104 
2.865-6 376 
2.867 421 
2.867-75 442 
2.876-7 442 
3.184-7 430nn43-—44 
3.204 139n16 
3.400-1 430n44 
4.1 133n2 

4.50-2 288 
4.141-2 442n90 
4.437-8 421n6 
4.438 203n16 
5.44 241n111 
5.428-30 326 
5.471-80 418 
5.471-92 439n79 
5.639, = bT 440-1 
5.738-42 427n29 
6.63-311 416n76 
6.152-4 411n58 
6.153-5 378, 441n84 
6.155-95 423 
6.169 423 

6.184-6 378 
6.196-206 378 
6.198-9 423n14 
6.203-4 378 

6.327 421n9 

6.397 330n130 


6.402-3 412 
6.415 330n130 


6.415-16 411n62, 421n9 


7.9 320 

7.47 461 

7.85-6 446 
7.86-90 288 
7.132-57 355 
7.138 320 
7.334-5 399n17 
7.442-64 396n2 
8.167-244 193 
9.13-15 43 
9.54-7 120n36 
9.128-31 411n62 
9.129, = A 329n129 
9.129-30 353n15 


9.129-30, = D 329n129 


9.165 203n16 
9.184-91 415n72 
9.185-219 144 
9.186-91 276 
9.189 298 

9.207-8 427n29 
9.270-3 411n62 
9.381 396n2 
9.664-5 353n15 
10.1-179 146 
10.137 461 
10.261-70 282n63 
10.414-16 288n85 
10.420 203n16 
10.428 442n90 
10.429 438n72 
11.19-28 330n131 
11,122-42 139n16 
11.166 288n85 
11.200 461 
11.371-2 288n85 
11.403-4 45-6 
11.670-762 355 
12.17-33 396n2 
12.23 287n84 
12.230-43 194 
12.310-28 439n76 
13.685-6 411n58 
13.689 411n58 
14,153-15.219 327 
14.166-221 327 
14.282-93 329 
14.319-20 425n21 
15.283-4 120n36 
16.3-4 43 
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16.317-29 440 

16.328-9 440 

16.419-683 445n101 

16.431-61 195n114 

16.456 453 

16.456-7 445-6 

16.513-16 452-3 

16.666-84 453 

16.672, 674 453 

16.674-5 445-6 

16.682 453 

16.698-801 453 

16.717-19 430 

18.290-1 430n44 

18.310-13 194-5 

18.483 427n29 

19.245-6 411n62 

20.4-30 133n2 

20.86-96 12n48 

20.213-40 190, 378n119 

20.306-17 407, 412 

20.307-8al, = bT 412n65, 436n61 

20.390-1 376n110 

20.403-5 413n69 

20.404b, = bT 413n69 

21.86-7 12n48 

22.98-107 195 

22.108-10 195 

22.136 195 

22.147-56 90n55 

22.167-85 195 

23.87 396n2 

23.740-9 282n62 

24.228-37 282n62 

24.340-5 44 

24.349 288n85 

24.544-6 353 

24.602-17 422 

24.616b, = bT 378n118 

24.735b, = bT 407n41 

Aphrodite 139, 325-6 

Apollo 139-40, 142, 193, 243-7, 449-53 

assemblies Also see below, under Song of 
Release 

divine 133n2, 195 
Trojan, bribed not to release Helen 

139n16 

Athenians 411n58 

Atrahasis 147, 396-7n2 

Boeotians 352, 406, 411n58 

Carians 421, 442 

Catalog of Ships 191, 352-3, 406, 409n51, 
422, 440-2 
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Homer, Iliad (cont.) 3.366 438n72 
catalog of Trojan allies 191, 327, 334-5n14, 4.81-5 330n131 
441-3 4.126-7 396n2 
Lycians 442-3 4.614-19 297n117 
Chryseis episode, a hymn to Apollo 450 4.615-9 282 
Cilicia 330n130, 411n62, 421n9 5.44-9 44 
colonization legends 353, 422-3 5.265-7 427n29 
Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin See Hector, 6.162-5 236 
Naram-Sin 8.496-8 297 
embassy scene 144-5, 147 10.55, 60 411n58 
Epic of Creation, Deception of Zeus 55n8, 10.138 107 
327 10.488-95 101n103 
formulas, weeping 43 10.505-40 101n104 
Gilgamesh tradition 10.513-15 100 
Achilles 1, 13, 22, 107, 194, 434, 454 10.571-2 100 
Iliad 5, 325-6 11.3-4 427n29 
Sarpedon 68, 195, 445 11.13-50 100 
Ionians 411n58 11.100-17 102 
Ionic perspective 411-12 11.100-37 101n102 
kingship 33-4 11.118-37 102 
Lesbos 353, 411 11.281-97 204n18 
Lycia 418, 442 11.298-304 107n130 
Lycian influence 423-6, 432, 438-43, 454 12.69-72 103n112 
Lycians 420-1, 423-6 Also see 12.90-1 427n29 
Bellerophontes; Glaucus; Sarpedon 14.288-97 297n117 
Maeonians 241n111, 376, 421, 430, 15.225-42 204n18 
442n90 15.403-84 297n117 
Miletus 353, 442 16.476 461n13 
Miletus (Crete) 231n69, 422-3, 442 17.382-6 199, 203 
Mycenaean origin 401, 416-17 17.415-44 330n131 
NE influence, layers of 453-4, 455-7 18.60 461n13 
Neleids 398, 440, 444-5 18.405 461n13 
Rhodes 353 19.134-5 203n16 
Song of Release, type scenes 19.175-6 427n29 
assembly scenes 33-4, 133, 139-42, 195, 20.149-56, 276-8, 453n135 
355-6, 450 21.101 461n13 
hospitality scenes 144-5 21.130 461n13 
negative reactions 45 21.258-68 453n135 
waking for message 146 22.354 461n13 
Thebes (Egypt) 396n2 Alpamysh 34n55 
Thebes (Greece) 352 Anatolian influence 79, 105-7, 295, 
type scenes 298-9 
dressing scenes 327 Aphrodite 23, 297 
messengers 44 Argonautica 103 
Homer, Ilias Homerica in Cyclum Inclusa Athena 296 
Bernabé 449 cult 416n76 
Homer, Odyssey Also see Homeric tradition Caucasian myth 299 
1.1-5 114 colonization 296 
1.85 293n106 Cyclops episode 101, 296 Also see Cyclops 
1.178-94 296 late addition 105-6, 298-300 
2.403-5 443 oral tradition 55-6 
2.409 461n13 eastern adventures, late addition 14, 102, 


3.130-71 407 105-6, 296 


festivals 
Apollo 453n135 
competitions, poetry/music 297 
supralocal audiences 297 
Gilgamesh tradition 1, 13, 556 Also see 
above, Cyclops episode; below, 
journeys, underworld 
The Heroic Deeds of Gurparanzah 34n55 
hospitality scenes 142-3 
HH pit rituals 93, 99-102 
intermediaries, Euboea 295-6 
journeys through darkness, Sargonic legends 
105 
journeys, edge of world 99-103, 177, 211, 
298-9 
Gilgamesh tradition 22, 268, 298-9 
Sargonic legends 1, 218 
journeys, long-distance elite interactions 
295-6 
journeys, underworld 99-102 
Anatolian influence 103-7, 109, 298-9 
Catalog of Women 101-2 
Gilgamesh tradition 78, 101, 105, 109, 
216, 298, 299n126 
late addition 14, 105-6, 298-300 
long-distance elite interactions 17, 296-8 
NE influence, layers of 268, 295, 298-9, 
455-7 
Purification Ritual for the Former Gods 78, 
95, 99-101, 105, 109 
Return Songs 75n98 
trading network 296 
Trojan War 298 
type scenes, messengers 44 
westward orientation 296 


Homer Vita 1 West 240, 414 


1.2 379, 412n66 
2.1-3 412n66 
2.29-32 235n83 


“Homeric” culture 


Crete 321 
Cyprus 284, 308, 322 


Homeric dialect 407-9, 412-13 


Achaean layer 266n1, 427n30 

Aeolic borrowings/layer 357, 396, 402-9, 
412n66, 412-13n67, 444 

Arcado-Cypriot forms 266n1, 408 

Attic forms 416n76 

bilingual bards 426-8 

Doric layer 408n44 

en de 427 

Lesbian dialect 405, 407-9, 411n58 

-ske/o- 427 
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tar 427 
west Ionic forms 295n112, 408 
Homeric epic 
Greco-Aryan origin 266 
Mycenaean roots 266, 403-4, 416-17, 461 
Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 18, 239, 265, 
323n101, 327-9 
58-69 327 
111-15 421 
113-16 328 
6.19-20 239 
dressing scene 327-9 
Phrygian, Aphrodite's first language 328, 421 
prooimia 239 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo 37 411n58 
42 291n102 
146-64 237 
147 411n58 
164-74 239 
172 330n132 
174-5 204n17 
179-83 243 
371 250n136 
Chios 239 
dating 398 
festivals 237, 249-52, 261, 263-4 
Kumarbi cycle 25 
prooimia 24 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter 263-4, 449n122 
1-5 114 
Homeric meter See dactylic hexameter 
Homeric mortuary rituals, Hittite 284n73, 
399n17 
Homeric tradition 
Anatolian influence 419 
Athenian influence 406n37, 409n51, 416n76 
Chios, transfer via 396, 416n76 
cremation 284n73, 399n17 
Crete 231n69, 282n63, 422-3, 442 
Cyprus 330 
date of textualization, 397-400, 416n76 
Egypt 330n131, 396 
Egptian influence 34n55 
entry of 
Aphrodite storylines 18, 301 
Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin plotline 
355-6, 419, 430-5, 437-8, 454 
Cyclops episode 105-6, 298-300 
Gilgamesh tradition 298, 454 
HH narr. song motifs 331, 347 
journeys, edge of world 218, 298, 300 
Pytho story 301, 321 
Sargonic legends 298 
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Homeric tradition (cont.) 
Song of Release plotline 355-6, 419, 432 
Trojan War legend 373, 400-2, 405, 
416-17, 454 
Typhon story 256, 301, 306, 321 
Ugaritic epic motifs 302, 305-6 
hero cult 287-8 
HH narr. song 4, 15, 22 
formulas and type scenes shared 41, 43-6 
Also see type scenes 
Lefkandi 295n112, 408n44 
Milesian stage 353, 420, 437-45, 452-4 
Neleids 413-14 
Panionic stage 235, 264, 267, 396, 398, 
400n19, 413-15, 419, 441-5, 48-9, 
452 
Phoenicians 282n62, 296-7n117 
Thrace/Thracians 282n62, 297 
Homeridae 24n13, 330n132, 416n76, 449, 458n2 
homéros 240n105 
Hoplethes 241 
Horanu and the Mare (Ugarit) 215 
Horned God 249 
hospitality scenes See type scenes 
House of Stars 150 
House of the Grandfathers 151, 154, 375, 448 
House of the Hurrian Priest 150n2 
How Sosruquo Brought Fire to His Troops 
106n122 
How Sosruquo Was Born 25n16 
huhha- 375 
Hulaya River Land 447n111 
humnos 37 
hunting 28, 275, 386, 388-9 
hunzinar 156 
Hupasiya 253-4, 257n171 
huph- 37 
Hurri 160n48 
hurri-bird 244n121 
Hurrian 
epic 15, 22, 52 
Cyprus 306 
influence 
Hittite culture 4, 157, 159-62, 164-5 
source, Kizzuwatna 10, 86, 156-7, 164 
language 9 
singers 162 
texts 
Hattusa 9-10 
Ugarit 10, 131n77, 261n190, 306n25 
Hurrian Fragments 160n48 
Invocation of Teshshub of Aleppo 162, 
185n83, 261 


Hurrian Omens 157n34 
Hurrian Ritual for the Royal Couple 
(invocation of Teshshub and Hebat) 
10n35, 261n191 
Hurrian-Hittite, bilingual bards 13, 22, 37-8, 
46-8, 76 
Hurrian-Luwian 
Cilicia, BA 10, 147 
Hurrian-west Semitic 301 
influence, Hesiod 294, 299-300, 305-6 
Theogony 147, 290-1 
Hurrians 9-10 
Alalakh 10, 162n56 
Aleppo 162n56 
Cyprus 304 
Ebla 161 
Hittites, conflicts with 6, 10, 163 
homeland 27n28, 258 
intermediaries 3, 5 
Mesopotamian culture 4-5, 10 
north Syrian culture 10, 157n34, 186, 257 
Sargonic legends 169, 173n31, 174, 179 
Neo-Hittites 311 
Syria, north 10 
HH narr. song 13-15 
ancestor veneration 50-1 
archaisms 35 
Atrahasis 13, 20, 30 
bilingual bards 46-8 
Caucasian myths 25n16, 27n28, 126n58 
curses 44-6, 69, 113, 117-18, 121, 126, 129 
Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin 191 
dating 35 
epithets 42-3 
festivals 50-1, 256-7 
Ritual for Mt. Hazzi 25, 50, 108, 183, 256-7 
flood stories 25 
formal classification 35-6 
formulas 42-3 
Dark Earth 43 
large numbers 125, 127 
speech introductions 42, 174n34 
weeping 43 
historiolae 50-2 Also see historiolae 
Homeric tradition 4, 15, 22 
entry into 331, 347 
formulas and type scenes shared 41, 43-6 
Also see type scenes 
HH rituals 13-15, 51 Also see individual HH 
narr. songs 
kingship 50 
members 20-1 
Naram-Sin 15, 182, 190 


openings 36, 113 
oral-derived 13, 37-9, 46-8, 156-7 
performers 36 
poetic features 36 
prosody 46 
Sargonic legends 15, 20, 167, 169, 174, 182, 
190, 197 
shared vocabulary 31 
Song of Gilgamesh 13, 20, 22, 63-4, 71-2, 
167, 191 
terminology 21 
type scenes 
assemblies 133-42, 147 
dressing 327 
hospitality 124-8 
messengers 43-4 
negative reactions 44—6 
Song of Release and Song of Keshshi, 
shared passage 43 
waking for a message 115, 145-6 
unplaced fragments 34—5n57 
wisdom 187 
HH parables Also see Song of Release 
wisdom 131, 187 
HH pit rituals 81-4, 86, 93-8 
Former Gods 94-8 
Gilgamesh tradition 14, 51, 78, 81-6, 98-9, 
109 
historiolae 82 
juridical scenarios 95-6 
Odyssey 93, 99-102 
HH Prayer to Ishtar 214n72 
HH rituals 
Aleppo 160 
Ebla 160 
Hazzi, Mt. 25 Also see Ritual for Mt. Hazzi 
HH narr. song 13-15, 51 
Storm-god of Aleppo 161-2 
Hurtacus 421 
Hushai 134n3 
Hutena 72 
huwaii See baetyls 
Huwawa Also see Gilgamesh and Huwawa; 
Song of Huwawa 
Huwawa 
Ballad of Early Rulers 74, 190 
Carchemish 389-90 
Cyclops 55-6 
Epic of Gilgamesh 57-8, 61 
OB 56n12, 73 
Karatepe 389 
local hero 75-6, 431 
Shulgi 0 74-5 
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Song of Gilgamesh 52, 71-2, 75-6 
Tell Halaf 389-90 
Huwawa episode 
oral transmission to Homeric tradition 
55-6 
Hyacinthus 233n77 
Hyampolis 93 
Hydra 252 
Hymn to Ishtar (Akkadian) 25-8, 120n36 
Hyperboreans 211, 238-9 
Hyperoche 238 


lalysus 273-4 
Tapetus 285, 292-4 
Jarmutti 166 
Tasos 274, 340 
Iatnana 18, 316-17, 319 Also see Alashiya; 
Cyprus 
Tbbi-Damu 161n53 
Tbbit-Lim 161n53 
Ibycus 209 
ichthyomancy 447n113 
Ida, Mt. 12n48, 18, 327-9, 336n23, 436 
Idaean Mother 328 
Idalion 322 
Idrimi 186n91, 381 
Igigi-gods 94, 136-7, 145-7 
Ikinkalis 
Annals of Hattusili I 112, 157, 162n56 
Ebla 161 
Hazzi, Mt. 157 
location 157n36 
OH historical texts 157-8 
Song of Release 14, 33, 112-13, 116-19, 
121-3, 125n57, 126n58, 130, 141-2, 
145, 150, 153, 155-6 
Iliou proparoithe(n) 401, 433, 454 
Illaya 185 
Illuyanka 27, 251-5 
Agdistis 343 
Anatolia, north 257-8n171 
Apollo 251 
Apollodorus 255 
Bellerophontes 425 
dating 253n150 
Jason 103-4 
Malatya 257n171 
Nonnus 255 
Oppian 255-6 
purulli festival 252-5 
sea 257-8n171 
Storm-god’s battle with snake 103-4 
Typhon 255 
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Illuyanka (cont.) 
Theogony 285 
Zeus 251, 255 
Ilus 190, 287 
IM 162 Also see Storm-god 
Immashku 184 
Inanna 210, 327-8 Also see Ishtar 
Inanna and Shukaletuda 26 
Inanna’s Descent 126n58 
SIS 4INANNA GAL 156 
Inara 253-5, 257n171 
Incantation against a Mote (Akkadian) 217n82 
Incantation against Infant Illness (Akkadian) 
217n82 
Incantation against Toothache (Akkadian) 
217n82 
incantations Also see magico-medical 
incantations 
dactylic hexameter 398n8 
Incantations with Luwianisms 214n72 
Incense Prayers (Ugarit) 131n77 
Incirli 311 
indigenous classification of genres See genres, 
indigenous classification 
IE (Indo-European) 
Apollo 243 
chariot racing 270n10 
culture, study of 2-3 
Cyclops 106n122 
Dark Earth 43 
dawn goddess 323n102 
deseterjac 428n37 
festivals, competitions, poetry/music, 
239-40 
Hittite culture, contribution to 4 
incantations, Tunnawiya 90n53 
invocations 453n133 
languages of gods and men 427-8 
meter 458, 461 
poetic craft, metaphors for 37 
Pytho 258n174 
reciprocity, bard and patron 394n163 
snake-slaying stories 251 
solar myth 107 
Typhon 258n174 
Ingira 392n157 
Ini-Teshshub 337n31 
Inscription of Suppiluliuma II Concerning the 
Conquest of Alashiya 153, 303n7 
intermediaries Also see transfer, verbal art 
Anatolians 1, 4-5, 14 
colonies, Old Assyrian merchant See 
colonies, Old Assyrian merchant 


Cyprus 1, 13, 17-18, 283-5, 292-5, 298-302, 
305-6, 316-17, 324-30, 454 
languages of 5, 52-3 
Eteocypriot 12, 17, 52-3, 309-10, 324, 326 
Euboea 2, 13, 283-5, 294 
dating 299 
Odyssey 295-6 
Hurrian 3, 5 
Mesopotamian culture 4—5, 10 
north Syrian culture 10, 157n34, 186, 
258 
Sargonic legends 169, 173n31, 174, 179 
Levant 326 
Luwian 3n7, 4, 11 
Luwic 11, 53 
Lydian 11, 53 
Phoenician 17, 268, 305, 311n52, 322n100, 
423n15 Also see Phoenician-Greek 
bards 
Phrygians 
Anatolian narr. song 53, 419 
Trojan War legend 19, 419-20, 429-32, 
454 
Syria, north 289-95, 299, 321, 329-30 
west Semitic 4-5 
International Style 207, 218 
intima ili awilum 136n7 
Inventory of Clothing and Fabric 344n61 
inverted word order See HH narr. song, poetic 
features 
Invocation of Teshshub and Hebat See Hurrian 
Ritual for the Royal Couple 
Invocation of Teshshub of Aleppo 162, 185n83, 
260 
invocations 10, 162, 185n83, 192, 239, 260, 324, 
342, 451n127, 452-3 Also see pit 
rituals; Sarrena ritual 
lo 
birth incantations 214-15 
community of Greek-speakers 318 
genealogies 215, 318, 376, 423n14 
journeys 215, 314n63, 318n79 
Ton (hero) 293-4 
Ion of Chios FGrH 115 F 276 435 
Tonia 333, 360n46 
Lydia 358 
Jonian 
ethnogenesis 332, 360, 414 
migrations 237n92, 359-61, 401, 411, 414, 
416, 427, 438 
Athens 235, 237, 360, 404, 416, 444 
Ephesus 357, 360, 444, 
Pylos 404, 422, 438, 444 


Smyrna 359n41, 412n66 
mode 241n108 
scale 241n108 
Tonians 
Assyrian term 319, 392 
in Iliad 411n58 
Phaeacians 296n115 
Tonic bards 
and Aeolic bards, competition 19, 395, 396, 
402-12, 417 
ascendant 300 
competitions 412-13 
Ionic dialect Also see Homeric dialect 
a>é 55n8, 463 
Ionic, west, forms, Homeric dialect 295n112, 
408 
Ionic—Carian bilingual bards, 429 
Ionic-Lycian bilingual bards 429 Also see 
Greek-Lycian bilingual bards 
iron, birthplace of 104 
Iron Age 
beginning, dating 267n3 
myth of See Ages of Man 
iron-working 205, 289, 292, 321 
Cyprus, 275-6, 282-3, 296, 309 
Irpitiga 96 
Irri[b- 72-3 
Isander 378 
ishai-/ishiya- 37 
ighamai- 21, 37 
Ishhara 
Alalakh 115n10, 323 
Allani 129 
Ebla 114-15 
Emar 115 
Former Gods 95n78, 97n86, 129 
Hattusa 115 
Ishtar 114-15, 139n18, 323 
parents 95, 97 
Shawushka 114-15 
Song of Release 113, 115-16, 129, 131, 139, 
145, 187 
wisdom 113, 131, 187 
iShoni 52n138 
4ISKUR 162n56 Also see Storm-god 
Ishtar 120n36, 170, 173-4 Also see Anzili, 
Inanna, ISTAR, Shawushka 
Alalakh 115n10, 323 
Aphrodite 139n18, 323, 325-6, 327 
Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin 76, 192 
Dumuzi 88n46 
Epic of Gilgamesh 58, 61, 7175, 325 
Inanna 327 
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Ishhara 114-15, 139n18, 323 
Shawushka 26, 114-15, 213 
Israel 134n3, 202-3 
ancestor veneration 150n1 
Istaea 435 
Istanu See Sun-god 
Istanuwa 21, 342 Also see festival of Istanuwa 
ISTAR Also see Ishtar 
Anzili 26, 84, 96 
Elkunirsa and Ashertu 34, 73 
epithet, HH narr. song 43 
HH narr. song, rape of, parallel to Inanna 
and Shukaletuda 26 
Song of Gilgamesh 68 
Song of Release 117n22 
ISTAR of Nineveh 114, 213 Also see 
Shawushka 
visit to Amarna 202n10, 347n78 
iStarrazil 43 
Isthmian games 232-3 
isvarah 304 
Ithaca 286n76, 296 
itkahi/itkalzi rituals 160n48, 162 
Song of Birth 51, 86n36 
Itla 81, 82 
Ivriz 311 
Tyandu 95n78 
Tyarri 224 
Tyas 447 


Japeth 293-4, 376 
Jason 
Golden Fleece 103-4, 211, 256n161 
Illuyanka 103-4 
journeys 103, 211 
Javan 293-4 
Jeroboam 134 
Jerome 
Chronicle 415n76, 444n97 
Commentary on Ezekiel 38:2 376n113 
Josephus, Antiquities 1.123 376n113 
Joshua See Bible 
journeys through darkness, Sargonic legends 
171 
Odyssey 105 
journeys to edge of world 
Argonautica 103, 211 
Gilgamesh tradition 58, 177, 210-11 
Homeric tradition, entry into 218, 298, 
300 
Odyssey 22, 268, 298, 299n126 
magico-medical rituals 102, 107 
Odyssey 99-103, 103, 177, 211, 298-9 
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journeys to edge of world (cont.) 
Sargonic legends 
Homeric tradition, entry into 298 
Odyssey 1, 218 
Sarrena ritual 185 
solar myth 107 
underworld journeys, equated with 102, 107-8 
journeys, long-distance 
Apollo 249 
Arimaspea 211 
Bellerophontes 425 
cosmogonies 216-17 
Crete 215, 238 
Delos 238 
Enmerkar 210n50 
Heracles 210 
historiolae 263 
To 215, 314n63, 318n79 
Lugalbanda 210 
magico-medical incantations 213, 215 
Ninurta 210 
Shulgi 210n50 
Theseus 238 
valorization, transfer, verbal art 16-17, 107, 
167, 200, 209-12, 217-18, 284, 
295-9, 425 
journeys, long-distance elite interactions, 
Odyssey 295-6 
journeys for power 207, 209-10, 216, 295-6 
journeys to/across Ocean/sea 
Gilgamesh tradition 58, 69, 99n97 
Hesiod 219 
To 215 
Odyssey 100, 103 
real-life Also see Sea Peoples 
diplomats, 338-9, 377 
thedriai 234, 238 
Tanaya 317 
Sargon 166 
Trojan War 219, 355n25 
The Valorous Sun 209, 303 
journeys across space, across time 109, 210-11, 
216-18, 284, 295-6 
journeys, underworld 
epic, connection to 99 
Gilgamesh tradition 22, 57, 59, 79-80 
Odyssey 101, 216, 298-9 
magico-medical rituals 79-80, 88, 107 
Odyssey 
Anatolian influence 103-7, 109, 298-9 
late addition 14, 105-6, 298-300 
Purification Ritual for the Former Gods 78 
jubilee 125n57, 130n70 


judge/ruler of dead 

Dumuzi 79 

Gilgamesh 14, 57, 79, 85-6, 109 
judges 

Former Kings 154 

Sarrena 184 

Sun-god 85, 133, 154 
juridical scenarios 

Hittite prayers 69 

HH pit rituals 95-6 

Song of Gilgamesh 68-9 

substitution rituals 69, 154 


Kadashman-Enlil I 226 
Kadashman-Enlil II 186n91, 213n67 
Kadesh 7, 429n41 
Kalabaktepe 370n91 
Kalipodi 233 
Kalkal 145 
Kalmyk epic 415 
kala priest 80n12, 397n2 
kandaulos 93n63 
Kanesh xxx.nl, 5-6, 8, 10, 161n53, 163, 345n66 
Anitta 8n27 
Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions 11n40 
Naram-Sin 192n109 
Sargonic legends 169-70, 172, 173n27 
Kanesh Eponym Lists xxx.n1 
Kantuzzili 10 
Kantuzzili’s Prayer to the Sun-god 140n20 
Karabel pass 336, 343n56 
Kara Dag 159n47, 312n57 
Karakalpak bards 49 
Karasu River 159n47 
Karatepe Also see Mopsus 
ancestor stelae 382n134, 384, 386 
Mopsus 384 
ancestor veneration, epic 18, 350, 382-6, 
391-2 
Azatiwatayas 386 
battle scenes 384, 386-9 
dating 315-16, 317n76 
Egypt 320n91 
Enkidu 389 
Greeks 392 
HL inscriptions 311, 320, 383, 386 
(A)hiyawa 315-17 
4, AMMA 384, 386 Also see Runzas, below 
Neo-Hittite polity 7 
nursing goddess 320n91 
orthostats, dating 383-4n141 
Phoenician influence 320n91, 383, 
383-4n141, 386 


Phoenician inscriptions 
Danuna 315-17 
krntrys 320 
Reshep sprm 313n61, 249n131 
Phoenician warship 386 
Runzas 249n131, 313, 320 
Storm-god 320, 392 
Karkisa 334, 342, 360-1 Also see Caria 
Karkiya 342 
karuiliéS 94, 96n83, 97n88, 154n26 Also see 
Former Gods; Former Kings 
ka-ru-to 228 
Kaska 6, 123, 278n44 
Nerik 252 
KASKAL.KUR 
Hattusa 89-92, 153 
Troy 90n55 
Kastama 258n171 
katabasis See journeys, underworld 
Katakekaumene 343 
Kayalipinar 7n21 
Kaymangi 337n28 
Kazanli 314 
Keftiu 317n78 
magico-medical incantations 213 
Kel Dag 258n173 
Kella 252 
Keret, rapa um 290 
Keret 87n42, 290, 382n139 Also see 
Concordance of Tablets at Ugarit 
type scenes, hospitality scenes 143n26 
KESDA, song 37 
ke-se-ni-wi-jo 271 
Keshshi 28 Also see Song of Keshshi 
Keteioi 374n103 
khalups 104 
Khorsabad Annals 392n157 
KI.LAM festival 151n8, 220, 222-5, 229 
cultural contact/mixing 224 
ritual drama 223-4, 343 
kibisis 425n21 
Kiklipatalli 184 
Kilamuwa/Kulamuwa 380 
Kili-Teshshub 352n10 
Kilise Tepe 319n85 
kindru 156n32, 324 
Kinet Hoyiik 319n85 
king lists 
Anatolia, west 375-8 
cosmogonies 15, 291-2 
Ebla 119, 150, 190-1 
genealogies 15, 167, 190, 196, 291, 378 
Hittite 151-2 
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kispum 188n95 
Mari 186 
Mesopotamian 188-9, 197n119, 290 
Song of Release 119, 150, 190-1 
Ugarit 150n2, 290 
world history 167 
King Lists 151n10, 156n31 
kings, deified 
Sarrena ritual 183-7 
stars 150 
kingship 
Baal Cycle 261 
Chaoskampf 16, 183, 185, 250-61 
Egypt 289 
exotic goods 207-9 
Former Kings 130, 149, 152-5 
(h)isuwa festival 260-1 
Hittite court 164-5, 258-61 
HH narr. song 50 
Iliad 33-4 
International Style 207, 218 
scepters 207, 422 
Song of Release 33-4, 135, 138-9, 160 
Storm-god 16, 152, 155, 259-60, 261n191 
Storm-god of Aleppo 162-5, 251-2, 259-61 
transfer 
festivals 16, 251, 259-60, 261 
gods 164 
verbal art 4, 16, 218, 251, 260, 391 
Works and Days, Ages of Man 289 
Zeus 250n136, 422 
kingship in heaven 188-9, 266, 291-2 
Storm-god 24-7, 97n89, 127, 184-5, 260, 292 
Zeus 290-2 
ki-ni-di-ja 345 
Uk inirtallas 36 
kinor 156n32 
Kirua 392n157 
Kish 
Gilgamesh 134 
Sargonic legends 167, 178 
Kiskilussa 254, 257n171 
kispum 149-50, 152, 155, 186, 197 
ancestor statues 150, 186 
king lists 188n95 
Kition 307n28, 322, 323n103 
Kizzuwatna 313 Also see Cilicia, Plain 
dynastic marriages 156-7, 164, 258, 260, 347 
Hittite hegemony 6, 10, 156-7, 164, 258, 303, 
313 
Luwian-Hurrian blend 10, 147, 157, 260 
Mittani 313 
Qode 356n26 
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Kizzuwatna (cont.) 
source 
festivals 260-1 
Hurrian influence 10, 86, 156-7, 164 
rituals 10, 86, 213 
Kazil Irmak 6, 311 Also see Halys River 
Kazildag 312, 374 
Klopedi 359n42 
Knobbed Ware 362 
Knossos 
BA 230, 242, 286, 462 
festivals 228-9 
EIA 281n55, 282, 284, 321 
knot, denoting song 37 
Kom el Hetan 317n78 
Kommos 322-3n100 
K6roglu 48 
korunétérios 320, 392 
Kothar 143n26, 325n110 
Kouklia 276, 314n63 
Kourion 169n10, 319 
ko-wa 230 
Kreophyleioi 416n76 
krntry§ 320, 386 
KUB 8.62 78, 81-5, 98-9 
Purification Ritual for the Former Gods 79, 
95, 98-9 
Kubaba 234n81, 328, 358n38 
Kukkunni 362 
Kiilltepe See Kanesh 
Kululu 311, 374, 381 
Kumarbi Also see Kumarbi cycle 
Atrahasis (Hittite) 31 
Dagan 51n131 
Enlil 30 
epithet, HH narr. song 43 
HH pit rituals 81, 84 
mother of Storm-god 162, 185n83 
Sarrena 185 
Song of Birth 25, 45, 121n44, 131n77 
Song of Hedammu 25-6, 40, 123n49, 127-8 
Song of Ullikummi 26 
wisdom 131n77 
Kumarbi cycle 1, 24-7 Also see cosmogonies; 
Song of Birth; Song of Hedammu; 
Song of Ullikummi 
Atrahasis 31 
dating 35 
festivals 256-7 
Hattusa, arrival at 258 
historiolae 51 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo 25 
Homeric Hymns 24 


HH narr. song 13 
HH rituals 51 
kingship 260 
Lake Van 258 
linguistic differences between members 
25n15 
Sargonic legends 167, 184-5 
Sarrena ritual 184-6 
Song of Huwawa 73 
Theogony 13, 22, 24-5, 147, 285 
Kummani 10, 162n57 
Kummi 
location 25n16 
Teshshub, home of 25n16 
Kummuh 7, 373 
kumra priest 252 
kunkunuzzi stone 50, 117, 121 
Kupanta-Kurunta 336, 337, 340 
Sapinuwa 339n39 
ku-pi-ri-jo 303n5 
Kura 159, 320n90 
kursa 246 
Golden Fleece 103-4, 211 
kibisis 425n21 
purulli 252n140 
Kursunlu Tepe 437 
Kurunta (god) 249 Also see Runzas 
Kurunta (person) 213n67, 312, 312-13n57, 
337 
Kusakh 7 
Kushuh 28, 183-4 
Kutamuwa 380n124 
Kutiladu 121n42 
Kuwaliya See Mira 
kuwayaralla 261 
Kuzi-Teshshub (king) 310 
Kuzi-Teshshub (scribe) 157n34 
Kyrgyz epic 415 


Labarna 156 

Lacedaemonian’s son 231 

ladders, HH pit rituals 81, 94-5 
Laestrygonians 79, 102, 299n127 
lagar priests 97n87 

Lagash 188 

Lake Gygaea See Gygaean Lake 
Lake Urmia 117n21 

Lake Van 258 

lallarum 184n81 

lamastu 425n21 

Lament for Sumer and Ur 191n105 
lamentation-priests 80n12, 184, 397n2 
laments, city 397n2 


4LAMMA 245 Also see Song of LAMMA 
Apollo 243-9, 319-20, 447, 450 
Artemis 447 
Carchemish 27, 306 
Hermes 447 
Karatepe 384, 386 
Kurunta 250 
Miletus, BA 248-9, 341 
Reshep 313, 319-20 
Runzas 249, 313, 319-20 
4LAMMA SA kursa 244n121 
“LAMMA SA LIL 45 
Lamus River 312, 313 
Land of Fifty 30n43 Also see Hamsha 
Lane Fox, Robin 2n2, 199n1, 209n48, 256, 
257n167, 258n173, 295n112, 
300n129, 312n55, 315n71, 382, 
423n15 
languages of gods and men 427-8 
Laodameia 378, 423n14 
Laodice 238 
Larissa 359n43, 405, 451 
larnakes 91-2, 269, 270n10, 272 
Latacz, Joachim 3, 266n1, 333n6, 335n15, 
339n41, 352-4, 399n16, 401n22, 
406n37 
LH ILC pottery 
Cyprus 276n40, 404 
Troy 362 
LH IIC:1b pottery 
Cilicia 313-15 
Cyprus 307 
Sea Peoples 307, 313-15 
Tarsus 314 
Late New Hittite 8 
Latmus, Mt. 234n81, 442n87 
Lazpa 338n37, 359 Also see Lesbos 
transfer, gods 202, 346-7 
Lebanon, Mt. 58, 74n89, 175n39 
Lefkandi Also see Euboea 
contact with/interest in east 268, 280-3 
continuity 274, 404 
Grey Ware 365, 372 


heirlooms, connection to past 268, 281-2 


hero cult 281 
Homeric burials 281-2, 284 
Homeric tradition 295n112 
Troy 372 
Works and Days, Ages of Man 289 
Legend of Kosovo 47 
Legend of the Queen of Kanesh 20 
legends, definition 168n7 
Lelantine War 398, 414n69 
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Leleges 12, 360, 422n13, 438n72 
Lelwani 151, 154 
purulli 253 
Lemnian language 361-2 
Lemnos 297, 345, 361, 372n95 
Lenaea 235 
Leodamas 413-14n69 
Lesbian 
dialect 405-9, 411 Also see Aeolic dialect 
epic 406-7, 410, 412 
poetry 329 
Lesbians, Troad 409 
Lesbos Also see Lazpa; Lesches; Terpander 
Aeolian 329, 359 
Aphrodite 324 
continuity 359 
Hera 329 
Iliad 353, 411 
Mycenaeans 272, 340n44 
Myrsilus 374 
transfer, verbal art 325, 329 
Trojan War legend 406-7 
Lesches of Pyrrha, Little Iliad F 30 West 
407n41 
Leto 236, 237, 288, 320n91, 447 
Letter from Amenhotep III to Tarhuntaradu of 
Arzawa 335 
Letter from Ammurapi to the King of Alashiya 
(Ugarit) 303n5 
Letter from an Official in Alashiya to 
Ammurapi (Ugarit) 305-6 
Letter from Arzawa to Amenhotep III 335 
Letter from Benti-Sharruma to Ammurapi 
(Ugarit) 315n71 
Letter from Eshuwara, Pidduri of Alashiya, to 
Ammurapi (Ugarit) 304n13 
Letter from Hattusili III to Kadashman-Enlil 
186n91, 213n67 
Letter from Kadashman-Enlil I to Amenhotep 
III (Amarna) 226 
Letter from Ramses II to Hattusili III 213n67 
Letter from Ramses II to Kupanta-Kurunta of 
Mira-Kuwaliya 340 
Letter from Suppiluliuma II to Ammurapi 
(Ugarit) 315n71 
Letter from the King of Ahhiyawa to the Hittite 
King 335 
Letter from the King of Alashiya to Amenhotep 
III (Amarna) 
EA 37 303n5 
EA 39 303n9 
Letter from the King of Alashiya to Ammurapi 
(Ugarit) 303n5 
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Levant Also see Syria, north; west Semitic 
ancestor statues 272 
Cyprus 304-5, 308 
Euboea 282, 295, 321 
intermediaries 326 
mortuary feasting 150n1, 274n33 
Mycenaean vessels 207-8 
necromancy 101n101 
Sea Peoples 274, 315 
trade 295, 300n129 
Levantine 
goods, Shaft Graves 207 
Javan, term for westerners 293 
sorcerers, Elkunirsa and Ashertu 216 
Leviticus See Bible 
Libya 207, 215 
Libya (heroine) 215n77 
Libyan War Stele from Kom el-Ahmar (Menuf) 
315n70 
Liluri 159, 160n48 
Linear B Also see Index of Linear B Inscriptions 
dialect 308-9n37, 462 
‘lion’, Walmu 362 
lion gate, Mycenae 346 
lions 
Chimera 424 
fear of 
Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin 195 
Ritual of Allaiturahhi 51, 155 
Gurgum 374 
predators 270 
Pylos 228 
Sandas 424 
similes 
Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin 194 
Epic of Gilgamesh 62 
Hattusili 1 176 
Homeric 418 
Sargon 176 Also see Sargon the Lion 
slaying 
Assurnasirpal II 391 
Carchemish 390 
Gilgamesh tradition 71, 389 
Song of Oil 34 
lists 
Ballad of Early Rulers 190 
dynastic See dynastic lists 
Sarrena ritual 187-8 
world history 187-91, 196 
Lithophoros 242n113 
liver divination See extispicy 
Liver Oracles 162n57, 260, 346 
living rock 152-3, 447-8 Also see baetyls 


local courts 
competition 6 
world history 15, 174, 185, 196-7, 394 
local history, world history 196 
Locrians 411n58 
London Medical Papyrus (BM 10059) 213 
long-distance elite interactions 
dynastic marriages 215, 374, 422 
Euboea 268, 281 
Melampous 204 
Odyssey 17, 296-8 
journeys 295-6 
Protogeometric Greece 17, 268, 281, 
283-5 
transfer, performers 200 
valorization, post-palatial Greece 275 
verbal art 16, 280-1, 296-8, 302 
long-distance journeys See journeys, long- 
distance 
Lord, Albert 39, 42n87 
Lower Land (Hittite) 310, 447n111 
LU.DINGIR.RA 32-3 
Lugal-e 210n52 
Lugalbanda and the Anzud Bird 210n50 
Lugalbanda 
ancestor statues 58 
ancestor veneration 58, 79 
Ballad of Early Rulers 188 
fairy tale motifs 22n9 
Gilgamesh, father of 58, 79, 80n11, 
210n50 
journeys 210 
Shulgi 80n11 
Lugalzagesi 177n48 
Lukka Also see Lycia 
Abhiyawa 339, 441 
area 334, 447 
Assuwa confederation 334—5n14, 443n93 
Hiyawans 316n71, 441n83 
Lullu 
HH rituals 160n49, 184 
location 117n21 
Sargonic legends 184 
Sarrena ritual 184 
Song of Release 117 
Luwian 
bilingual bards 52 
Hieroglyphic See Hieroglyphic Luwian 
incantations 21, 90n53 
songs 21, 32, 163, 363, 400, 453 
texts, at Hattusa 9, 11 
Luwian Moon Incantation 21n4 
Luwian-Hurrian, BA Cilicia 10, 147 


Luwians 
BA 5, 11 
Cilicia, EIA 256, 314 
intermediaries 3n7, 11, 44 
Luwic 11n43, 11-12n44 
intermediaries 11, 53 
Lycaon 443n93 
Lycaonia 447n111 
Lycia Also see Lukka; Ulu Burun 
continuity 446-8 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo 243 
Iliad 418, 442 
Rhodes 429, 440-1 
yanar 424n20 
Lycian 
ancestor veneration 420, 438-9 
Apollo 447, 452-3 
epic See Bellerophontes; Sarpedon 
giants, Tiryns 346n71 
gods 446-7 
hero cult 445-9 
epic 420 
Iliad, influence 423-6, 432, 438-43, 
454 
language 11, 356 
migrations 19, 440n82, 441, 443 
poets, Olen 238-9 
tombs 446, 448 
Zeus 446 
Lycian-Greek bilingual bards 426, 438-49 
Lycian-Ionic bilingual bards 429 
Lycians 
ethnonyms 443n92 
Iliad 420-1, 423-6 Also see Bellerophontes 
Glaucus; Sarpedon 
catalog of Trojan allies 442-3 
Zeleians 443 
Sea Peoples 443n93 
shared legendary past with Greeks 19, 332 
Lycophron 772, =; 806, = 75n98 
Lydia 
continuity 356 
Ephesus 358n39, 361n52 
Tonia 358 
Magog 376 
Seha River Land 336-7, 358 
Typhon 343 
Lydian 
ancestor veneration, royal 375-6 
dynastic lists 350, 375, 376-8, 441n84 
dynastic names 350, 352, 374-6 
kandaulos 93n63 
meter 428n38 
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mode 241n108 

necropolis 376 

poets, Olympus 250 

scale 241n108 

Pelops 422 

Tantalus 422, 430 

Trojan language 361-2, 430 
Lydian-Aeolic bilingual bards 429 
Lydian-Greek bilingualism 93n63, 427 
Lydians 

Amazons, epics 105 

destroy Ionian cities 416n76 

Ephesus 360 

intermediaries 11, 53 

migrations 361 

shared past with Greeks 332 
Lydus 376 
Lykios, Apollo 447, 452n132 
lyres 36, 144, 156, 227, 240, 276, 279, 325n110, 

384, 415n72 

divinized 324 
Lyrnessus 411n62 
Lysimachus 436 


mace, Storm-god of Aleppo 257, 320 
Maddunassa 361n54 
Madduwatta 337 
Madduwatta Indictment 318, 336 
madi 131, 187 
madoli 184 
Maeonia 243, 361n54 Also see Lydia 
Lydia 358, 430 
Maeonians, Iliad 241n111, 376, 421, 430, 
442n90 
Magan 166 
magic, Late Antique 99, 214 
magico-medical incantations Also see birth 
incantations; ghost prescriptions; 
historiolae; incantions 
Branchus hymn 242-3 
Cretan 213 
Former Kings 154-5 
Gilgamesh 79, 85 
HH, curses 98, 121n41, 126 
journeys, long-distance 213,215 
magico-medical rituals Also see pit rituals; 
purification rituals; scapegoat rituals; 
substitution rituals 
Anatolian 89, 90n53 
ancestor veneration 218 
cosmogonies 213-14, 216-17, 262 
exotic goods 213-15 
historiolae 262-3 
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magico-medical rituals (cont.) 

HH See amba&Sii rituals; Elkunirsa and 
Ashertu; itkahi/itkalzi rituals; pit 
rituals; Ritual of Allaiturahhi; Ritual 
of Mastigga; Ritual of Shalashu; 
Ritual of the Hurrian Woman Ashdu 

journeys to edge of world 102, 107 

Luwian See Ritual of Hantitassu; Ritual of 
Puriyanni; Ritual of Tunnawiya 

Mesopotamian See Cow-Maiden; Dumuzi; 
Gilgamesh; maqla 

solar myth 107 

transfer, verbal art 4, 13-14, 200, 213-18, 
248, 450-1 

underworld journeys 79-80, 88, 107 

Magna Graecia 296n115 

Magna Mater 328 

Magnes 105 

Magnesia 438, 451n130 

Magog 376 

magoi 216n81, 418 

Maharastri 407n43 

maiden songs 32-3 Also see Delian girls 

ma-ka 230 

Makar 411n58 

Mala River 66, 177n47 Also see Euphrates 

Malatya 7, 310, 382n134 
continuity 257, 312 
Storm-god, snake 257, 259 

Malaziti 338n33 

Maliya 447 

Mallus 318 

Mami 114 

Man of the Staff 254 

Manas 415 

ma-na-sa 286 

Manishtushu 185 

fictional ancestor 186n90 

mantis 199 Also see augurs; seers 
Manuzzi, Mt. 160n48, 260 
Map of the World 210 
obv. 10' 171n21 
maqlii ritual 85 
Maras 380n126 
Marat Su River 177n50 
Marduk 29n35 
Marhashi 173n27 
Mari 10, 161n53, 166, 170, 175, 176n42 

abu festival 87 

diplomats 156n33, 226 

kispum 155, 186 

mustawtim 37 

narum 37 


performers, imported 209 
prophets 201n4, 202-3 
Sarru 182n71 
Storm-god’s battle with sea 257 
Mari Eponym Chronicle xxx.n1, 155, 186 
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Marmara Gdlii 376 
Masa 224, 334, 342, 343 
Maeonia 361n54 
Mysia 334n8 
Masat 7 
Masduri 337 
Sapinuwa 339n39 
Mashuiluwa 337 
masmassu priest 80 
Massanuzzi 337 
Mastigga See Ritual of Mastigga against Family 
Quarrel 
mat Gugi 376 
Matar Kubeleya 234n81, 328n127 
ma-te-re te-i-ja 346 
materia magica, silver 52 
Meander River 336, 338, 442 
medicine See doctors; healers; magico-medical 
rituals; pharmaka 
Medusa 425n21 
Megarians 409n51 
Megiddo 57 
Meki Also see Song of Release, assembly 
Ebla 161n53 
meaning 161n53 
purification ritual 155 
Song of Release 122 
historical king 355 
star of Ebla 116n17, 120, 150, 161 
tenth king of Ebla 118-19 
Melampous 202, 204, 212 
Meleager 28 
Meles 355 
Melesigenes 379 
Melia/Melite 413n69 
Melian War 413-14n76, 444n97 
melku 161n53 
memiskiwan dais 42, 81, 174n33 
memories of Hittites, ELA west Anatolia 374 
memory, collective 17, 197n119, 268, 332, 
347 
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Anatolia, west 18, 332, 341 
dynastic lists 18, 196 
Syro-Anatolia, EIA 349, 373-4 
Men 358n38 
Menander Rhetor 334.31-2 Spengel 324n104 


Menelaus 146, 282, 297n117, 330, 407 
hero cult 286n76 
Mentes 296 
mrappim 17, 285, 290, 302 
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The Merchants’ Tale 172n25 
Meriones 282, 378 
Mermnads 352, 375, 430n43 
Merneptah 315, 443n93 
Merope 291n102 
meropes 266, 289-92 
Meropie 290n97, 291n102 
Merops 290n96, 291n102 
merops (bird) 291n102 
Mersin 319n85 
Mesopotamian 
bilingual bards 52-3 
cosmogonies 29-30 
culture, Hurrians, intermediaries 4—5, 10 
festivals See abu; akitu 
Hittite culture, contribution to 4 
king lists, 188-9, 197n119, 290 
oral tradition 42 
scribal training 32, 60, 181, 196 
seers 192, 196, 201, 205 
wisdom literature, at Hattusa 33 
messenger scenes See type scenes 
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meter Also see dactylic hexameter 
Aeolic 458-9 
HH narr. song 46 
TE 458, 461 
isomoraic 401-2, 458-9, 461-2 Also see 
dactylic hexameter 
isosyllabic 458-60 Also see dactylic 
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Sappho 458n2 
Stesichorus 458n2 
me-tu-wo ne-wo 227n36 
Mezzulla 159 
Midas 105n119, 240n108, 328, 357, 435 
dynastic name 357-8 
Midas I and II 435n58 
middle chronology xxx.n1, 6 
Middle Hittite 6, 7-8 
Middle Script 8 
Midea 269, 274-5 
midwives 51, 184n76 Also see birth 
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Protogeometric period 278, 356-7, 402, 
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Lycians 19, 440n82, 441, 443 
Lydians 361 
Phrygians 357-8, 361, 362-3, 423 
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Milawatta Letter 340-1 
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Milesian stage 353, 420, 437-45, 452-4 
Milesians 
in LB tablets 231 
at Thebes, BA, festival 231, 346 
Miletus 
Apollo 248-9, 444, 452 Also see Apollo 
Didymeus, Philesius, Phylius 
Carians 358n39, 422n13, 440 
continuity 357, 360 
cross-cultural contact 360 
Miletus, BA 
dynastic marriages, Ahhiyawa 339 
‘LAMMA 248-9, 341 
Mycenaeans 231, 272-4, 337-41, 344, 353, 
358 
Miletus, EIA 
Black Sea colonies 103 
festivals See festivals, ELA Greek 
founders 
Glaucids 429, 438-9 
Neleids 241, 338, 413-14, 422n13, 438-9, 
444 
Sarpedon 422-3, 438 
Greco-Anatolian bards 429 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo 243 
Iliad 353, 442 
Minoans 423n14, 440n82 
Minos 359, 423n14 
Panionia 353, 413-14n76, 444 
destroyed by Persians 444 
Scepsis 412n63, 436-7 
stone circles 370 
temple of Athena 370n91 
Miletus (Crete), Iliad 231n69, 422-3, 442 
Miletus (hero) 423n14 
Milyans 11, 443n92 
Mimnermus F 9.6 West 412n66 
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Minki 95n78, 96, 97n86 
Minoan settlement 340n44, 423n14, 440n82 
Minos 273, 359, 423n14 
Mira(-Kuwaliya) 343 
mi-ra-ti-jo 346 
Misis See Mopsou Hestia 
Mita 357, 435 
Mita of Pahhuwa 357-8n35 
Mitanni 6, 10 
Cyprus 304 
Indic names 304, 352n10 
Kizzuwatna 313 
seal in Euboea 275 
Mitanni Letter 9 
Moab 202n11 
Molpoi decree 241, 440 
molpoi procession 241-2 
Molus 282n63 
month names 
EIA Greek 234-5 
Mycenaean 226-7 
Moon Omen Compendium 157034 
Moon-god Also see Arma, Kushuh 
HH narr. song 28, 71, 125n55 
Ugarit 163 
The Moon-god and the Cow 214n72 
Mopsou Hestia 382-3 
Mopsus 
ancestor, fictional 315, 382-3, 392-3, 448-9 
ancestor stelae 384 
ancestor veneration 384, 448-9 
father 
Apollo 318n81 
Rhacius 318n81 
founder 18, 317-19 
Greco-Anatolian hero 18, 350, 379, 382, 
420 
mo-qo-so 318 
morphological stretching 460 
Morris, Sarah P. 2, 3n6, 34n55, 229, 234n81, 
238n100, 243n119, 249n130, 272, 
296n117, 320n91, 322-3n100, 
334-5n14, 345n68, 346nn73-75, 
346n77, 352, 360n47, 397 
mortuary feasting, Levant 274n33 
Funerary Ritual in Poetic Form (Ugarit) 
150n1 
mortuary offerings, Gilgamesh tradition 58, 79 
mortuary rituals Also see cremation 
Boeotia, BA 270, 281 
chariots 270, 278, 281, 286, 322 
Cyprus, EIA, “Homeric” 308, 321-2 
Egypt 272 


Epic of Gilgamesh, performance of 80, 155, 186 
Hittite, royal 
Homeric 284n73, 399n17 
supralocal audience 156 
Mycenaean 269-70 
cultural contact/mixing 272-3 
post-palatial Greece 274 
transfer, verbal art 267 
mother goddess 234 
Mother of the Gods 447 Also see ma-te-re te-i-ja 
mountain god, eagle 159, 160n48 
mountains See Adalur; Adarwan; Amanus; 
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battle with Storm-god 26 
home of gods 74 
landmarks 74 
rain 255 
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mugawars 82, 93, 192, 238, 246 Also see 
disappearing gods 
formulas, HH narr. song 43 
Jason 103-4 
muhhi(tu) 201 
Mujo and Halil 47-8 
Mukish 86, 90n53, 160n48 
Mukishanu 51, 128 
Muksus 318 Also see Mopsus 
Mursili, dynastic name 374-5 
Mursili I 
ancestor 151 
Babylon, capture xxx.nl, 6, 30n41, 171n19 
Ebla 112, 165n71 
Mursili II 6, 253, 336-9, 346 
Mursili II concerning the Tawananna Affair 
115n10 
Mursili HI 312, 312-13n57, 352n10, 374 
Miisgebi 272, 274, 340 
Mushki 357, 435 
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Greek, EIA 238-42 
Hittite 222-5, 260 
Mycenaean 227, 231 
musical scores, Ugarit 306n25 
mustawiim 37 
Muttallu 374 
Muwattalli 
dynastic name 359, 374-5 
Mytilene 359 
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Muwatti 337 
Mycale, Mt. 442, 444 
Mycenae 
BA 269-70, 272, 274-6, 346 
Ahhiyawa 333n6 
lion gate 346 
Shaft Graves 207, 345 
Geometric period 370n91 
Iliad 288 
Mycenaean Greece 231, 345-6 Also see 
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Anatolians in 
ancestor statues 270-2 
ancestor veneration 268-73 
epic 271-2, 273 
Homeric 266, 403-4, 461 
Trojan War 352-3, 401, 416-17 
festivals See festivals, Mycenaean 
frescos, at Hattusa 346 
hero cult 17, 279, 285-6, 291-2 
month names 226-7 
mortuary rituals 269-70, 272-3 
pit rituals 91-2 
ruins, cult sites 287-8, 369-70 
settlements 
Ahbhiyawa 339-40, 358 
Anatolia, west 320, 340 
sword, Hattusa 341 
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Mycenaeans 
Abhiyawa 3 
Ephesus 272, 338n35, 340 
Lesbos 272, 340n44 
Miletus 272-4, 337-41, 344, 353, 358 
Rhodes 272-3, 340 
Smyrna 340 
Troy 274, 340, 344-5 
Ulu Burun 316n71 
Mylasa 234n81 
Myrina 451 
Myrsilus (Lesbian) 374 
Myrsilus (Lydian) 352, 375n105 
Myrsus 352, 375n105 
Myrtilus 374 
Mysia 334n8 
Mysians 406 
Mytalis, dynastic name 375 
Mythological Fragments 35 
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Namshara 95n78, 96 
Namtar 97n87, 138, 142 
LUNAR (Hittite) 36-7, 162-3 
Song of Release 36, 111 
Nara 95n78, 96 
Naram-Sin Also see Gula-AN and the Seventeen 
Kings; Sargonic legends 
Akkade, destruction of 76, 185n86, 191n106, 
354 Also see Curse of Akkade; 
Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin 
ancestor, fictional 186 
ancestor veneration 178-9, 186 
bull, slays 174 
Cedar Forest 175 
Chronicle of the Single Monarchy 188 
Curse of Akkade 76, 191n106, 431, 433 
Cyprus 169n10 
Cythera 169n10 
Ebla 160-1, 175 
Gilgamesh 174-5 
Hahhu 176n45 
Hattusa 21, 191-2 
Hector 1, 15, 166-7, 191, 193-5, 355-6, 414, 
A420, 433, 437, 454 
historical omens 168 
HH narr. song 15, 182, 190 
kispum 155, 186n90 
Nagar 169n10 
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Sarrena ritual 184 
Sargon 
foil for 167-8, 185n86 
son of 185n86 
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Naram-Sin 2 ii 7-15 177n48 
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Naram-Sin 25.1-16 175n37 
Naram-Sin 26 175n40, 180n60 
i 21-9 175n37 
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Naram-Sin 29 rev. 3'-7' 177n48 
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Naram-Sin 1001 180n60 
Naram-Sin 1004 175n40 
Naram-Sin 2005 175n40 
Naram-Sin and the Enemy Hordes 
191n108 
Naram-Sin in Asia Minor 21, 178n52, 192n109 
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178n52 
Naram-Sin legends 
Anatolian influence/focus 192 
—-Hittite 191 
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430-5, 437-8, 454 
narum 37, 263n198 Also see ‘UNAR 
nartis 168, 178-9, 191-2n108 
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navi’ 201n4 
Nawar 173n31, 183 
Nawar-tahe 173n31, 183n74 
Naxos 274, 287, 413n67 
necromancy 89, 98n94, 99-102, 105, 108 
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Neileus 438, 439n73, 444n95 
fictional ancestor 413-14 
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founders, Miletus 241, 413-14, 422n13, 438, 
439n73, 444 
Homeric tradition 413-14 
Iliad 398, 440, 444-5 
Sarpedon 440, 453 
Neleus 204 Also see Neileus; Neleids 
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Neo-Hittite, Hatti 7, 311-12 
Neo-Hittites 7, 294, 393 
Neon Ilion 410, 437, 451 
Neon Teichos 451 
Neoptolemus 406, 407n41 
Nerak 252n143 
Nergal 126, 152, 243n119 
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Kaska 252 
Oymaagac¢ 7n21 
purulli festival 252-4, 257-8n171 
Storm-god 93n68, 121n42, 252-3 
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in Homeric epic 120n36, 291n102, 355, 
397-9, 407, 413-14, 444-5 
Pylian epic 355 
solar myth 107n130 
waking for message 146 
Nestor’s Cup 397-8 
Neti 97n87 
New Hittite 6-8 
New Script 8 
New Year’s festival Also see akitu; purulli 
Apollo 250n136 Also see below, Miletus 
Miletus, EIA 241-3, 440 
Ugarit 151n9 
New Year’s Festival 152n13 
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Nichoria 370n91 
Nicias 238n96 
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FF 52-3 413-14n69 
F 62 105 
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Nineveh 10, 191, 215, 377, 389n151 
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Shawushka 114, 174, 202n10, 213, 215, 
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Song of Release 113, 116 
Ningishzida 79, 97n87 
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Ninsun 57, 65, 80n11 
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Niobe 422, 430 
Nippur 56, 76, 185n86, 186n90 
Niqmaddu III 303 
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Noah 29, 292-3 
Nonnus, Dionysiaca 1.137-2.569 255 
18.289-305 314n63 
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nostoi 273, 422 
Cyprus 322, 324 
Nostoi 318n81, 379 
Nostoi arg. 2 West 393n159 
Notium 451 
Nuhashshe 113, 157n34, 158 
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hegemony 222 
KLLAM festival 222n11, 223n18 
Nur-Dagan 171n21, 173n31, 179 
Nur-daggal 171n21, 172, 173, 210n53 
Nurdahhi 173 n31 
nursing goddess 320n91 
Nusku 30, 137, 145-6 
Nuzi 10, 182n71, 197n118 
Nymphaeus 214n69 
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Oberstadt, Hattusa 32, 111, 153 
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Cimmerians 106 
crossing, Gilgamesh tradition 58, 99n97 
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Odysseus 286n76 Also see Odyssey 
Iliad 
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waking for message 146 
Penelope killed by 75n98 
Zeus, descended from 101n103, 146 
Oechalia 203n16, 416n76 
Oenoanda 447n111 
Oenomaus 374n105, 422n10 
Oenopes 241, 435 
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335n17, 341 
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93n68 
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Og 293 
Ogugios 292-3 
Ogygia 293n106 
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75n97 
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Old Women 86, 90n53, 93n67, 182, 238 
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Olen 238-9, 263 
Olympian games 232-3, 422n10 
Olympianization 449n122 
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Olympus, Mt. 27, 144n29 
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157n34 
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167-8, 191-4, 196, 244, 434 Also see 
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Omphale 377n117, 378 
One Thousand and one Arabian Nights 542 
openings Also see prooimia 
Cypria 138, 288n87, 301, 325 
Epic of Gilgamesh 59, 64-5, 178 
HH narr. song 36, 65, 113 
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Song of Gilgamesh 36n66, 54, 64-5 
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Song of Silver 20, 27, 36n66, 187n94 
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Opis 238-9 
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3.15 255n158 
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179-82 
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definition 38 
formulas 42 
oral recitation, Epic of Creation 55-6, 263 
oral traditions 
Epic of Gilgamesh 63 
Gilgamesh tradition 54, 60, 76 
at Hattusa 1, 15, 38, 179, 182 
Homer 63, 212, 397, 400 
Mesopotamia 42 
Sargonic legends 15, 167-9, 171, 174, 179, 
181-2, 185n86 
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Shulgi 180 
transfer, verbal art 1, 5, 167, 197-8 
oral wisdom, Epic of Gilgamesh 59 
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definition 38-9 
HH narr. song 13, 37-9, 46-8, 156-7 
Song of Gilgamesh 63-4, 65, 66-72 
variations 39 
orality See oral literature 
Orestes 409-10n52 
Orientalizing period 3, 5, 101n101, 200, 201n4, 
268, 295, 397, 423n15 
Orpheus 103n112 
Orphic cosmogonies 24n14 
Orphic, opening to Archaia Ilias 450n123 
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Osmankayas 153n16 
Ossetian myths 106n122 
Ouranid, Aphrodite 323-4n103 
Ovid, Metamorphoses 10.270-502 325n110 
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pa-ki-ja 286 
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Palaescepsis 436 
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palm trees 236, 320n91 
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Panamuwa I 380n124 
Panathenaea 262, 396, 415-16n76 
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Panathenaic recension 396, 400n19, 415 
Pancatantra 129n69 
Pandarus 421, 443n93 
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epic 286n76, 355-6n25, 407, 411, 415n76, 
A419, 445, 452n132, 453n135 
festivals 232-3, 262, 415n76, 422n10 Also see 
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Apollo 444, 452 
Ephesus 353, 444, 452 
Miletus 353, 413-14n76, 444 
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Panionic League 235-6, 413-14, 436n60, 444 
Panionic stage 235, 264, 267, 396, 398, 
400n19, 413-15, 419, 441-5, 448-9, 
452 
Panionium 413-14n69, 435, 443-4 
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Paphos 276, 297, 307, 322-5, 327 
para tarna- 111, 123-4 
parables, Song of Release 34, 113, 118, 129-31 
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Parian Marble FGrH 239 §24 402n25 
Paris 33, 433-4 Also see Alaksandu 
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pariya- 351-2 
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Parnassus, Mt. 255n158 
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434 
death 453 
death of Sarpedon 442, 445, 452 
embassy scene 144, 276, 415n72 
funeral 281n56, 284n73 
funeral games 282n62, 288 
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Phoenicia, Io 215, 318n79 
Phoenician 
alphabet 400n17 
colonization 322-3n100 
epics 324 
gods See Ashtarte; Baal kr; Baal krntys; 
nursing goddess; Reshep 
Greek use of term 311n51 
inscriptions 311-12, 319n86, 320n90, 
380n125 Also see Index of 
Phoenician Inscriptions 
Cinekéy 315 
Karatepe 311, 313n61, 315-17, 320, 383, 
386 
intermediaries 17, 268, 305, 311n52, 
322n100, 423n15 Also see 
Phoenician-Greek bards 
Karatepe 
influence 320n91, 383, 386 
warship 386 
scribes 311n52 
Skales, goods 322 
theogonies 24, 147 Also see Pherecydes of 
Syros; Sanchuniathon 
trade 296-7n117 
wooden tablets 424n19 
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Phoenician History See Philo of Byblos 
Phoenician-Greek, bilingual bards 53, 
322n100, 326 
Phoenicians 
Cilicia 299, 311 
Cyprus 305, 307, 319n86, 322, 323-4n103, 
324 
Cythera 322n100 
Homeric tradition 282, 296-7n117 
Kommos 322n100 
Syro-Anatolia 311-12 
Tarsus 311 
Phoenix (Europa’'s brother) 215-16n77, 318n79 
Phoenix, Iliad 144 
phorminx 241n108, 243, 276 
phratries 235, 287n82 Also see clans; tribes 
Phrygia 310 
continuity 357, 448 
Tantalus 422 
Phrygian 
gods Also see Cybele; Idean Mother; Magna 
Mater; Matar Kubeleya 
“Young Male God” 328n126 
Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, influence, 
328-9, 410, 431, 435 
ladle, Karatepe 384 
language 11, 357 
migrations 357-8, 361, 362-3, 423 
mode 241n108 
music, influence on Greece 240—1n108 
Niobe 422 
poets, Olympus 240 
scale 241n108 
Phrygian-Trojan bilingual bards 420, 429 
Phrygian—Aeolic bilingual bards 429-31 
Phrygian-Greek bilingual bards 328-9, 
429-32, 435 
Phrygians 
Assyria, in conflict with 357n34, 392 
at Bogazk6y 7, 357 
in Cilicia 392 
Dardanids 328, 410 
and Greeks 
dynastic marriages 435 
shared legendary past with Greeks 19, 332-3 
Iliad 353, 421 
intermediaries 
Anat. narr. song 53, 419 
Trojan War legend 19, 419-20, 429-32, 
454 
migrations 361, 362-3, 423 
Mushki 357n34 
Troad 11, 357-8 


Troy 19, 362-3, 419, 454 
Tyana 357n34 
Phthia 371, 411n58 
Phthires/Phthiron, Mt. 442 
phulai See tribes, clans 
Phylace 204 
physicians See doctors 
Up idduri 304n13 
pillar tombs 448 
Pinali 447n111 
Pinara 443n93, 447n111 
Pindar 221n4, 459 
Isthmian 7.43-8 27n28 
Nemean 2.1-3 449n122 
2.1d, = 250, 414n72 
2.3 24n13 
10.5-59 107n130 
11.33, = 410n52 
Olympian 1 374n105, 422n10 
Pythian 1.31-2 255n158 
5.72-81, 99 239n103 
8.21 255n158 
F 264 330n132 
Pirinkir 163 
Pishaisha 26, 108 
Pisidian 11, 356 
pit rituals Also see api; underworld entrances 
ancestor veneration 79 80, 87-8 
Bible 89 
Ebla 87 
Emar 87-8n44 
Ephesus 93 
epic, connection to 78, 98-9, 105, 108-9 
Hattusa 89-91, 93-8 
Homeric 99-102 
HH 81-4, 86, 93-8 
Hyampolis 93 
Mycenaean Greece 91-2 
NE 86-92 
NA 87, 89 
Sardis 93 
Ugarit 86, 87n42, 382 
Urkesh 87, 89, 90n55, 92 
Pitane 451 
Pitassa 336-7 
Pithecusae 397 
Pittacus 405 
Piyama-Kurunta 338, 339n39 
Piyamaradu 339, 354n19 
Piyassili 352n10 
Pizikarra 113, 115n12, 116, 117, 278 
Plain Cilicia See Cilicia, Plain 


Plato 
Hippias Maior 285d 349 
Ion 530d 416n76 
Laws 642d 203n17 
Republic 364b 204n20 
Timaeus 21b 235n83 
[Plato] Hipparchus 228b 415n76 
Pliny Natural History 34.75 245 
Plutarch 
Moralia 301f-302a 234n81 
Nicias 3.4-6 238n96 
Septem sapientium convivium 153f 398n12 
Solon 12.4 203n17 
[Plutarch] de Musica 1131d 240n107 
1132b 458n2 
1136c 240n107 
1146c 203n17 
Podarces 351n9 
Poem of the Righteous Sufferer (Akkadian) 141n20 
Policha 436 
Polis cave 286n76 
Pollux 9.83 435n58 
Polycrates 209, 236, 398 
Polydamas 194-5 
Polydeuces 107 
Pontus 257n166 
pools, sacred 90, 376 
po-re-no-zo-te-ri-ja 227n36 
Poseidaheia 286 
Poseidon 
Chios, father of 435 
Heliconius 443-4 
Iliad 396n2, 407, 412 
Mycenaean 286 
Odyssey 101n102, 443 
Panionia 443-4, 452 
Posidonius FF 169.31, 172 Theiler 394n163 
post-palatial Greece 273-8 
and Anatolia, west 274 
ancestor veneration 276-7 
epic 275-8 
long-distance elite interactions, valorization 
ava 
mortuary rituals 274 
Potiphar’s wife 34, 424 
Elkunirsa and Ashertu 126, 424 
Potnia 286 
Potniya Aswiya 346 
A Prayer for Well-Being (Ugarit) 382n139 
Prayer of Arnuwanda I and Ashmunikal for the 
Sun-goddess of Arinna 123, 162n61 
Prayer of Hattusili III and Puduhepa for the 
Sun-goddess of Arinna 121n42 
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Prayer to Adad 98n91 
prayer, NE, Chryses 139n18 
prayers, Hittite 9, 93, 121n42, 123, 140n20, 
162n61, 214, 260, 338-9 
juridical scenarios 69 
parallels to Sappho 397, 453n133 
pre-Greek language 246-7 
Priam 33, 105n119, 139, 353, 433 
name 351, 406 
double-naming 351n9 
Priene 358n39 
priest, anointed 253 
Proclamation of Anitta 8n27, 172n23, 
389n151 
Proclus 326, 406n37 
Proconessus 211n57 
proems See openings, epic; prooimia 
Proetus 204n19, 423 
Proetids 204n19 
Prometheus 138, 215n73, 293 
prooimia 24n13, 239, 264, 449, 451 
prophets Also see seers 
Biblical 120n33, 201-3 
west Semitic 201 
PG 
ancestor veneration 279, 281-2, 286-7, 
370 
continuity 278-9 
dating 267n3 
east, fascination with 281-3, 373 
epic 279-81 
hero cult 286-7, 300 
long-distance elite interactions 17, 268, 281, 
283-5 
nostalgia 17, 268, 279-82, 300, 373 
pottery 
Cyprus 275-6, 404 
Ephesus 360 
Smyrna 412n66 
Troy 365, 370-2 
social structures 278 
values 277-8, 283-5 
PU-Sharruma 157n34 
Puduhepa 153n21 
Puhanu Chronicle 163-4 
puppies, ritual use 87, 92-3 
purapsi man 261 
Purattu River 177n47 
Purification Ritual for the Former Gods 95-8, 
121n41 
Ea and the Beast 97n89 
KUB 8.62 79, 95, 98-9 
Odyssey 78, 95, 99-101, 105, 109 
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Purification Ritual for the Former Gods (cont.) 


Song of Birth 94, 96-8 
purification rituals Also see magico-medical 
rituals; ghost prescriptions 
Song of Release 155 
Puriyanni See Ritual of Puriyanni against 
Impurity of a House 
Purra 
Sapinuwa 117n20 
Song of Release 117-19, 121, 123, 141 
purulli festival 32, 252-5 
Golden Fleece 256n161 
Hattic 32-3, 252 
heSti-house 151n8, 253 
ritual drama 254-5 
Purushanda 
Anitta 173 
colony, Old Assyrian merchant 172 
Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin 52 
location 172n23 
Sargonic legends 52, 171n21, 172-3, 180 
Silver Mountains 52 
puthikos nomos 240, 261-2 
Pyanopsion 235 
Pylian epic 355 
Pylos 
BA 228-31, 271, 285, 345-6 
festivals 228-9 
Ionian migrations 404n29, 422n13, 438, 
444n95 
Melampous 204 
Pyriphlegethon 100 
Pythian games 232, 261-2 
Pythius, Apollo 249, 398 
Pytho 16, 221, 240, 243, 250n136, 261-2 
entry into Homeric tradition 301, 321 
etymology 258n174 


qarradum 170 

qa-si-re-u 273, 283n67 Also see basileus 

Qatna 381 

Qode 356 

quantitative metathesis 412 

Que 7, 310, 316, 383, 386, 388, 392, 435n58 
Also see Adana; Cilicia; Danuna; 
Hiyawa 

Qumran 54n2 


racing 
chariot 17, 228, 269-70, 275, 278 
foot 223 

Radaman 143 

Raetic language 361-2 


ragginu/raggintu 201 
rain 
mountains 254 
Storm-god 242n115, 254, 259 
Ramayana 76n99 
ra-mi-ni-ja 345 
Ramses II 7, 213n67, 340 
Ramses III 317, 356 
rapa ima 
divine ancestors 285, 290, 293 
Ugarit 150n1, 151n9, 285, 290 
Recurring Festival 223n18 
Rehoboam 134-5 
re-ke-to-ro-te-ri-jo 22736 
Release, Song of See Song of Release 
reliefs, ancestors 153, 381, 384-6, 390 
r°pa im, divine ancestors 285, 290 
Res Gestae of Hattusili I 112n5, 158n39 
Reshep 
’althyts 319n86 
Apollo 243n119, 313, 319-20 
LAMMA 313, 319-20 
Runzas 313, 319-20 
sprm 249n131, 313n61, 320 
Return Songs 
forked pathway 75n98 
Odyssey 75n98 
returning gods See mugawars 
Rhacius 318 
rhapsodes Also see rhapsdidos 
Apatouria 235n83 
Panathenaea 415 
rhapsdidos, etymology 37, 414-15 
Rhegium 209 
Rhodes 
continuity 274 
Iliad 353 
Lycia 429, 440-1 
Mycenaeans 272-3, 340 
post-palatial 441 
PG 321 
Rites Involving the Royal Shades of the Dead 
(Ugarit) 150n2, 151n9 
Ritual against Depression 214n68 
Ritual against Underworld Powers 98n94 
ritual drama See drama, ritual 
Ritual for a Single Month (Ugarit) 151n9, 
290n98 
Ritual for Ishtar of Nineveh 95n76 
Ritual for Ishtar/Pirinkir, with Babilili 
Incantations 163, 214n68 
Ritual for Mt. Hazzi 25n17, 50, 108, 183, 256 
Also see Hazzi, Mt. 


Ritual for the Sun-goddess of the Earth 154 
Ritual Mentioning the Former Gods 95, 97, 
129n67 
Ritual of Allaiturahhi 33n51, 84n22, 90n53, 
154-5 
Song of Oil 51, 108 
Ritual of Hantitassu of Hurma 94n71 
Ritual of Mastigga against Family Quarrel 
93n66, 154n24 
Ritual of Puriyanni against Impurity of a House 21 
Ritual of Shalashu 32, 51n136, 214n72 
Ritual of the Hurrian Woman Ashdu against 
Witchcraft 93n67, 95n78 
Ritual of Tunnawiya 90n53, 93n67 
ritual substitutes See substitutes, ritual 
rituals Also see magico-medical rituals 
Anatolian, indigenous 90n53, 94n71 
“drawing paths” 94-5 
“take from the earth” 93n67, 95n78 
Rituals for Two Months (Ugarit) 151n9, 262 
rivers 
crossing, heroic deed 66, 68, 177 
roads, underworld See KASKAL.KUR 
underworld entrances 89-90, 96, 99, 
106-7 
rock See stone 
Room of the Chariot Tablets 462 
royal ancestor veneration See ancestor 
veneration, royal 
Royal Chronicle of Lagash 188 
ruins, BA, cult sites 287-8, 367-71 
Runzas 
Karatepe 249n131, 313, 320 
“LAMMA 249, 313, 319-20 
Reshep 313, 319-20 
Rusa I 106 


Sa Vocabulary 36n68 

Sadyattes 374 

Sahhan 123-4 

Salamis (Cyprus) 306, 307n28, 320-2 

Salamis (island) 409n51 

Salli aSSesSar 156, 225 

Sam’al See Zincirli 

saman 37n74 

samaryam 240 

Same 228 

sa-me-we 228 

Sammeltafeln 35n61, 168n5, 175n37, 180n60, 
214n72 

Samos 209, 228, 235n83, 237-8, 272, 340, 
358n39, 416n76 

Samsuditana xxx.nl 
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Samuel 89 
Samuha 7n21, 84n24 
Sanchuniathon 24 
Sandas 358n38, 424 
Sangarius River 21n4, 430n44 
Santorini See Thera 
Sapinuwa 86, 342 
Arzawan names 339n39 
Hittite texts 7, 8 
Purra 117n20 
Sapon, Mt. Also see Hazzi, Mt. 
Baal, home of 25 
Typhon 258 
Sappho F 2 Lobel-Page 324n104 
F 16.2 43 
F 17 407 
F 35 324n104 
F 44 458n2 
F 44.16 406n39 
F 71 409n52 
T 47 324n104 
Hittite prayers, parallels to 397, 453n133 
hexametric poetry, relations to 329, 406-7, 
416, 458n2 
meter 458n2 
Sardis 106, 209, 337n27, 374, 376 
continuity 357 
cross-cultural contact/mixing 358 
pit rituals 93 
Sargon the Great 
Anatolia, journeys to 168-73, 210, 218 
historical omens 168 
kispum 155, 186 
Naram-Sin, paired with 167-8 
Sarrena 184-5 
west, activities in 168n4, 169 Also see Sargon, 
King of Battle 
Sargon I 169n12 
Sargon II 310, 316n75, 319n84, 392n157 
Sargon 1.23-31 177n48 
Sargon 11.1-42 166 
11.20-6 175n37 
11.20-8 170, 175n40 
Sargon 12.13' -18' 175n40 
12.13' -21' 175n37 
Sargon 14 180n60 
Sargon and Ur-Zababa 424n17 
Sargon Geography 210n53 
12, 34, 35 184n80 
Sargon II 1.1.21 392n157 
Sargon II 2.3.117-18 392n157 
Sargon II, SAA 1.1, 251 392n157 
SAA 1.30-32 106 
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Sargon in Foreign Lands 171n20, 173027 
i 12' -15' 171n21 
ii 21 177n50 
iv 9' -11'171n21 
Sargon, King of Battle 21, 170-4, 177, 183n74, 
210n53 
Amarna 171n21, 172-3 
rev. 4' 177n50 
Hittite 173-4 
KBo 13.46 ii 8' 171n21 
KBo 22.6 iv 11' -12' 179-80 
HH narr. song 174 
Late Assyrian 4' 45n109 
Sargon Letters 168n9, 173n27 
Sargon the Conquering Hero 171nn20-21, 173n27 
48-9 176n45 
58 171n21 
59-64 171n21 
120-3 177 
Sargon the Lion 171n20 
obv. 16' -17', rev. 9' 176n46 
Sargonic legends 
Agamemnon 173 
Cedar Forest 166, 170, 172, 175 
Chronicle of the Single Monarchy 188 
Ebla 160-1, 166, 175 
Elam 184 
Gilgamesh tradition 168-9, 171, 172n21, 196 
journey to Cedar Forest 172-3 
Song of Release 176 
Hahhu 170, 176-7 
Hassu 176 
Hatti 170, 184-5, 192n109, 197 
Hattusa 171-4 Also see Sargonic legends, 
reception, Hittites 
source, north Syria 169, 171n19 
Hattusili I 166, 168, 176-80, 196 
historical omens 168 
Homeric tradition, entry into 298 
Hurrian intermediaries 171, 173-4, 179 
HH narr. song 15, 20, 167, 169, 174, 182, 
190, 197 
HH rituals See sarrena ritual 
journeys, through darkness 171-2 
Odyssey 105 
journeys, edge of world, Odyssey 1, 218 
Kanesh 169-70, 172, 173n27 
Kish 167, 178 
Kumarbi cycle 167, 184—5 
Lullu 184n80 
Map of the World See Map of the World 
oral traditions 15, 167-9, 171, 174, 179, 
181-2, 185n86 


Purushanda 52, 171n21, 172-3, 180 
reception 
Hittites 15, 21, 166-7, 169, 171-4, 179, 
378 Also see above, Hattusili I 
Syria, north 171n19 Also see above, 
Hurrian mediation 
Old Assyrian kings 169n12 
Old Assyrian merchant colonies 169-70, 
173, 298 
rivers, crossing 177 
Sarrena ritual See Sarrena ritual 
scribal training/transmission 9, 15, 60, 168, 
171-2, 173n27, 174, 181-2, 185n86, 
192n108, 196 
Silver Mountains 52, 166, 170 
Song of Gilgamesh 172-3, 177 
Tukrish 184n80 
Sarissa 7-8 
Sarpedon 
ancestor, fictional 438-9 
Carian name 375n108, 439 
Cilicia 423n14, 446n104, 452n132 
Crete 422-3, 438, 442, 452n132 
epic, Greco-Lycian 429, 439-41 
Gilgamesh tradition 68, 195, 445 
Iliad 
catalog of Trojan allies 442 
death 445-6 
Tlepolemos 429, 440-1 
Trojan ally 418 
wrong generation 423n14, 439, 445n102 
Lycia, migration to 443 
Lycian hero 420, 445-9 
Miletus, founder 422-3, 438 
Neleids 440, 453 
Sarpedoneum 446 
Sarpedonius, Apollo and Artemis 452n132 
Sarrasiya 183, 261 
Sarrena 182 Also see Former Kings; Sarrena ritual 
Sarrena ritual 15-16, 160n49, 167, 174 
Kumarbi cycle 184-6 
lists 187-8 
wisdom 183-4, 187 
Sarri, deified kings 185n85 
Sarru, royal ancestors 182n71 
Sasruquo’s Sorrow 126n58 
Satnioeis River 12n48 
Saul, King 89, 93 
Scamandrius 407, 410, 436-7 
name 351n9, 412 
Scandeia 282n63 
scapegoat rituals 104n115, 235 
Scepsis 410, 412n63, 435-7 


scepters 
heirlooms 207, 274-5, 378, 422 
kingship 207, 422 
Scheria 297 Also see Phaeacians 
scribal training 
Hattusa 8-9, 32, 60 
Mesopotamia 32, 60, 181, 196 
Ugarit 32 
wisdom literature 32-3, 60 
scribal training/transmission, Sargonic legends 
9, 15, 60, 168, 171-2, 173n27, 174, 
181-2, 185, 192, 196 
scribes 
Hattusa 
Akkadian 6, 8-9, 30n41, 171 
north Syrian 8-9, 171n19 
transfer, verbal art 54—5, 200 
transmission from Sumerian to Akkadian 55 
wisdom 59 
Scythia 215n73 
Scythians 105-6 
sea 
battles See battles 
journeys to/across See journeys to edge of 
world; journeys to/across Ocean/sea 
Sea Also see Ocean; Tiamat; Yam 
daughter of See Shertapshururi 
Sarrena ritual 183 
Song of Gilgamesh 69 
Song of Hedammu 25-6, 41, 127-8 
Sea, Song of See Song of the Sea 
Sea of Azov 105-6 
Sea of Marmara 357 
Sea Peoples 7, 356-7 
Aegean 17, 274, 314-15 
Ahhiyawans 315 
Arzawa 356 
Cilicia 274, 314 
Cyprus 274, 278, 307, 314, 356 
Danuna 317 
LH IIIC:1b pottery 307, 313-15 
Levant 274, 315 
Lycians 443n93 
Philistines 315 
Troy 354 
Sea People's Campaign, Medinet Habu: 
Great Inscription of Year 8 317n77 
second compensatory lengthening 463 
seers Also see augurs; prophets 
divine 96, 98, 101 
Greek 101, 199, 203, 213-14 Also see 
Calchas; Melampous; Mopsus; 
Polydamas; Teiresias 
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LOHAL 98n91 
Mesopotamian 192, 196, 201, 205 
transfer, verbal art 217, 262 
Seha River 337 
Seha River Land 336-7, 339n39, 343 Also see 
“The Offenses of Seha River Land” 
Lydia 336-7, 358, 376 
Seleucus II 451n130 
Selinous 287n82 
semi-divine figures 
Bible 293 
Gilgamesh 57 
heroes 287 
Illuyanka 27, 254 
Phaethon 27 
Silver 27 
Semitic, west See west Semitic 
Semonides 399n17 
Sennacherib 106, 392, 396n2 
Sennacherib 17 iv 61-91, 392n157 
Seraglio 340 
Serbo-Croatian epic 47-8, 110, 355, 407, 428 
forked pathway 75n98 
Return Songs, Odyssey 75n98 
Turkish influence 428 
Serbo-Croatian-Albanian bilingual bards 13, 
47-8, 428 
sérum 37n70 
Seth 257n166 
settlement Also see colonization; migrations 
Anatolia, from Crete 273, 359, 423n14, 440n82 
Greek, Cyprus 17, 274, 302, 316 
Mycenaean, west Anatolia 320 
sewing image, denoting song 37 
Seyhan River 313 
Shalashu See Ritual of Shalashu 
Shalmaneser V 392n157 
Shamash 57-8, 62-3, 85, 140-1n20, 209, 303n4 
Also see Sun-god 
Shamhat 57, 65, 
Shamshi-Adad I xxx.n1, 161n53, 186n90, 
197n119 
Shangashu 65 
Sharkalisharri 185, 189 
Sharri-Kushuh 352n10 
Sharri-Teshshub 352n10 
Sharruma 152, 157n34, 183 
Shattahamo 125n56 
Shattiwaza 352n10 
Shauraseni 407n43 
Shawushka 183 
epithet, HH narr. song 43 
HH narr. song 26, 28, 34, 73, 174 
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Shawushka (cont.) 
HH rituals 86, 96 
Ishhara 115 
Ishtar 115, 213 
ISTAR 26 
Nineveh 114, 174, 202n10, 213, 215, 
347n78 
doves 323n102 
Sherish 45, 160n48 
Shertapshuruhi 26, 127 
*shgey 37 


Shiduri 58, 73, 172, 190 Also see Ziduri; 


Nahmazule 

Circe 101n104, 299n126 

meaning 73-4 
Shimige 28, 73, 185 Also see Sun-god 
Shimmurra 121n42, 173 
Shinda(li)meni 28, 51, 184n76 
Shulgi 

Gilgamesh 80 

journeys 210 

Lugalbanda 80n11 

Ninsun 80n11 

oral transmission 180 
Shulgi A 210n50 
Shulgi B 270-80 180n62 
Shulgi O 50 80n11 

95,100 75n94 

139 80n11 
Shulgi P C.22-3, 38 80n11 
Sidetic 11, 356 
Sidon 282, 297n117 
Siduri 73-4, 159n45, 184 
Sigeum 409-10, 412n66 
silver 

birthplace of 52, 104 

Hattusa 52, 104 

materia magica 52 

terminology 52 

trade 52, 209 
Silver, hero 28, 51-2, 184-5, 187n94 

Also see Song of Silver 

Bellerophontes 27 

Phaethon 27 

Sarrena ritual 184-5 
Silver Mountains 

Naram-Sin 52 

Sargon 52, 166, 170 

Taurus Mountains 170n13 
si-mi-te-u 346 
Simonides F 8.1 West 330n132 
Sin 214-15 Also see Moon-god 
Sin-leqi-unninni 57n15, 80 


Sinbad 54n2, 106 
singers, cult 162-3 
Delian girls 237 
for specific gods 162-3, 224 
Hittite royal ancestor veneration 156 
transfer, verbal art 162-3, 306 
singers 
Hittite See '-NAR 
Hurrian 162 
NE 36-7, 162-3, 263n198 
single combat 278, 454 
sinkholes, rituals 89 Also see KASKAL.KUR 
Sippar 87n44, 190n102 
Sipylus, Mt. 422 
SIR; 
definition 37 
ishamais 21 
SIR; para tarnumas See Song of Release 
Sir tag.tag 37n74 
Siradili 25n17, 37 
Sirara, Mt. 58, 74n89, 175n39 Also see Sirion, 
Mt. 
Sirens 103n112 
Siri 37 
Sirion, Mt. 175n39 Also see Mt. Sirara 
Sirkeli 153, 319n85 
Sisyphus 378, 411n58, 423, 441 
Sito 231n60 
si-to-ko[-wo] 231 
Siunes linkiyas 447n113 
Skales 322n99 
-ske/o- 427 
Skira 230n59 
skyphoi, pendant semi-circles 295, 372n95 
Skyros 372 
Smintheus 231, 345 
Apollo 140, 231n63, 450-2 
Sminthia 231n63, 346, 450n125 
Smyrna 451n130 
Aeolian and Ionian 359n41, 412n66 
Homer 330n132, 412n66 
Magnes 105 
Mycenaeans 340 
Protogeometric pottery 412n66 
snake-slaying stories 250-8 
Apollo See Pytho 
cosmogonies 251, 257-8 
Egypt 258 
Heracles 251 
Hittite See Iluyanka 
IE 251 
Perseus 425n21 
Song of Hedammu 251, 255 


Storm-god See Storm-god, battle with snake 
Ugarit 18, 257 
Zeus See T'ypho 
solar myth 107 
Soli (Cilicia) 314 
Soli (Cyprus) 322 
Solomon 134 
Solymi 378, 423, 443n92 
song 
images denoting 37 
versus speech 37 
Song of Birth 25, 31n43 
Agdistis 343 
Berossus, Babyloniaka 188n97 
Chronicle of the Single Monarchy 188-9, 196, 
292 
curses 45 
dating 35 
Former Gods 50, 94, 96-7 
historiolae 50-1, 86 
Hurrian version 25 
HH narr. song 20, 24, 31n44 
Invocation of Teshshub of Aleppo 162, 
185n83, 260 
itkalzi rituals 51, 86n36 
kingship in heaven 188-9 
Kumarbi cycle 24 
kunkunuzzi stone 121n44 
opening 50, 96-7 
Purification Ritual for the Former Gods 94, 
96-8 
Theogony 290 
type scenes, negative reactions 45 
Song of Emergence See Song of Birth 
Song of Freedom See Song of Release 
Song of Gilgamesh 63-72, 75, 445 Also see 
Gilgamesh tradition; Song of 
Huwawa 
Anatolian audience, caters to 29, 71-2 
dating 35, 63-4 
differences, Hurrian and Hittite versions 29, 
73 
find spots 63n35 
Song of Gilgamesh, Hittite version 
assemblies 71 
divine 65, 68-9, 75 
dreams 28, 43n99, 66, 68-9, 122 
Epic of Gilgamesh, differences from 29, 65-6, 
69, 72 
Hurrian influence 73 
HH formulas 
epithets 42 
large numbers 127n63 
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speech introductions 42n90 
weeping 43 
HH narr. song 13, 20, 22, 63-4, 71-2, 167, 
191 
Huwawa 52, 71-2, 75-6 
juridical scenarios 68-9 
opening 36n66, 54, 64-5 
oral-derived 63-72 
Sargonic legends 172-3, 177 
substitutes, ritual, Enkidu 69 
not a translation of Epic of Gilgamesh 13, 
63-4, 74 
not a translation of the Hurrian version 64, 
74 
type scenes, hospitality scenes 69 
variations 63-4, 66-72 


Song of Gilgamesh, Hurrian version 42, 72-3 
Song of Going Out See Song of Birth 
Song of Hedammu 25-6, 123n49 


assemblies, divine 133n2 
festivals 50-1 
historiolae 50-1 
Hurrian version 26 
HH formulas 
large numbers 127 
weeping 43 
HH narr. song 20 
Kumarbi cycle 24, 256 
Malatya 257n171 
Sarrena ritual 184-5 
snake-slaying stories 251, 255 
Theogony 255 
type scenes, hospitality scenes 127-8 
Typhon 251, 255 
variations 40-1 
versions “X” and “Y” 40-1 


Song of Huwawa 74-6 


Anatolian audience, caters to 75-6 
Elkunirsa and Ashertu 73 

Epic of Gilgamesh, differences from 73 
Kumarbi cycle 73 


Song of Keshshi 20, 28, 184n76 


Akkadian version 28 

Amarna 28 

ancestors, divine 28 

assemblies 28, 133n2 

dating 35 

dreams 28, 66, 122n44, 145 
formulas, speech introductions 42n90 
Gilgamesh tradition 28, 66, 145n30 
historiolae 51 

kunkunuzzi stone 122n44 
Meleager 28 
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Song of Keshshi (cont.) 
Song of Release 43 
variations 28 
Song of Kingship 183, 256-7, 261 
historiolae 256-7 
Song of Kingship in Heaven, correct title 25n16, 
257n165 
Song of Kumarbi, correct title 25n16 
Song of LAMMA 27, 31n44 
Carchemish 27, 306 
historiolae 50 
Kumarbi cycle 27 
Song of Liberation See Song of Release 
Song of Oil 34 
historiolae 51 
HH narr. song 34 
Ritual of Allaiturahhi 51, 108 
Song of Release 14-15, 32, 111-31 Also see 
Allani; Meki; Pizikarra; Purra; 
Storm-god; Zazalla 
ancestor veneration, royal 14, 51, 110, 119, 
122, 129, 149-50, 153, 161, 165 
Storm-god 122-4, 155 
assembly scene 14, 119-23, 130, 155, 158, 
187 
Atrahasis 137-9, 142, 147 
Bible 134-5 
Gilgamesh and Akka 134-5 
Iliad 33-4, 133, 139-42, 195, 355-6, 450 
Atrahasis, gods like men 135-6 
Biblical prophets 120n33 
bilingual bards 48-9 
bilingual tablets 32, 111 
Caucasian myths 126n58 
curses 117-19 
dating 32 
debt slaves 113, 118n24 
Ebla 
destruction 33, 113, 116-19 
historical destruction 111-12, 160-1 
find spot 32, 111 
Gilgamesh tradition, Sargonic legends 174-5 
Hattusili I 111-12, 123-4, 149, 157-61, 258 
Helen 33, 132, 139, 432, 450 
Homeric tradition, entry into, plotline 
355-6, 419, 432 
HH formulas, large numbers 125, 127n63 
HH narr. song 13, 20 
Ishhara 113, 115-16, 129, 131, 139n18, 145, 
187 
king lists 119, 150, 190-1 
kingship 33-4, 135, 138-9, 160 
length 111 
Leviticus 113 


opening 113-14 
parables 34, 113, 118, 129-31 
type scenes, negative reactions 44 
performed by singer 36, 111 
plot 33-4, 113 
purification ritual 155 
releasing prisoners 116-19, 121-2 
Song of Keshshi 43 
speaker in assembly 120-1 
Storm-god See Storm-god, Song of Release; 
above, under ancestor veneration 
Storm-god of Aleppo 149, 159, 161-5, 259 
substitutes, ritual 126 
Telipinu Myth (Mugawar) 121n42 
transfer in Old Kingdom 157-65 
type scenes 
hospitality scenes 124-9, 143-5 
waking for message 115, 145-6 
variations 122, 129-30 
war captives 118n24 
wisdom 113, 131, 158, 187 
writing down 130, 164-5 
Song of Silver 27 Also see Silver 
Caucasian myths 27n28 
dating 35 
formulas, speech introductions 42n90 
historiolae 52 
HH song 20 
Kumarbi cycle 27 
opening 20, 27, 36n66, 187n94 
Urkesh 27 
wisdom 187n94 
Song of the Sea 
historiolae 50 
Hittite version 25n17 
Hurrian version 25n17 
HH narr. song 20 
Kumarbi cycle 24-6, 257 
Ritual for Mt. Hazzi 25, 50, 108, 183, 256 
Song of Ullikummi 26 
Agdistis 343 
differences between Hittite and Hurrian 
versions 26 
Hazzi, Mt. 39-40, 257n170 
Hurrian version 26, 34n57 
HH formulas 
epithets 42-3 
large numbers 127n63 
speech introductions 42 
weeping 43 
HH narr. song 20, 31n44 
Kumarbi cycle 24, 26 
Luwianisms 25n15, 31n44, 35n60 
opening 36n66, 65 


saw 31n44 
Song of Release 117, 118n28 
Theogony 256 
type scenes 
dressing scenes 327n120 
hospitality scenes 126-7 
Typhon 255 
variations 39-40 
song-making as a craft 37 
Songs of Thunder 21, 163 
Sosruquo 25n16, 106n122, 126n58 
Sparta 203n17, 213-14, 234, 240, 288, 349, 377 
speaker in assembly 120-1 
spinning image, denoting song 37 
springs, sacred 90n53, 98, 242n115, 338n35, 
360n49, 447 Also see nymphs 
sprm, Reshep 249n131, 313n61, 320 
Sr, Ugarit 37n70 
stag bibrii 208, 245-7, 345 
star of Ebla 116n17, 120, 150, 161 
stars, deified kings 150 
Stasinus 326 
Statius, Thebaid 4.443-72 98n94 
statues 
ancestor See ancestor statues 
ancestor veneration 186 
divine 162-3, 245, 248, 249n130, 319-20, 369 
Ephesus 338n35, 360n49 
Mycenaean 227 
votive 168, 180-1 
Stesichorus 458n2, 459, 461n9 
stone See baetyls; Eternal Rocky Peak; 
kunkunuzzi stone; living rock; tombs 
stone circles 369-70 
Stone House 124, 151n8, 152, 153n20, 448 
Storm-god Also see Adad; Baal; Hadad; 4M; 
4ISKUR; Kumarbi Cycle; Tarhun; 
Taru; Teshshub; dy 
Adalur, Mt. 159 
ancestor veneration 152, 155, 380, 446 
Annals of Hattusili I 177 
Armaruk, Mt. 159 
baetyls 50, 121, 152n13, 225 
battle with mountains 26 
battle with sea 
Hazzi, Mt. 256-7 
HH narr. song 26 Also see Song of the Sea 
Titanomachy 257n166 
battle with snake 16, 257-8 
Hedammu 25-6, 255 
Illuyanka 103-4, 251, 425 
Zeus See Typhon, Zeus 
battle with volcanic monster 26, 255 
battle with Yam 25, 257 
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birth, HH, 25, 162, 185n83, 260 
bull 159, 163, 216n77, 320n88, 328n126 
Chaoskampf 16, 251-7 
Cyprus 306, 321 
Elkunirsa and Ashertu 34, 126 
epithet, HH narr. song 42-3 
festivals 250, 259-61 
Former Kings 154-5 
Hattic name 259 
Hittite name 259 
Hurrian invocations 10, 162, 185n83, 261 
Hurrian name 259 
HH narr. song (fragment) 72n76 
HH parables 44 
HH rituals 34, 97-8, 126, 154-5 
Illuyanka 104, 252-5 
importation of Kumarbi cycle 258 
Tyarri 224 
Kanesh 163 
Karatepe 320 
kingship 16, 152, 155, 259-61 
in heaven 24-7, 97n89, 127, 184-5, 259, 
292 
Luwian name 259 
Malatya 249, 257, 259, 312 
Manuzzi, Mt. 160n48 
mugawars 93, 104n115 
musician of 163 
NE 162n56, 259 
rain 242n115, 254, 259 
Ritual for Mt. Hazzi 256-7 
Semitic name 162n56, 259 
song of 163 Also see Songs of Thunder 
Song of Birth 24, 25 
Song of Gilgamesh 
Hittite 72 
Hurrian 72-3 
Song of Hedammu 26, 40, 123n49, 127 
Song of Huwawa 73 
Song of Kingship 256-7 
Song of LAMMA 50 
Song of Release 33-4, 111, 113, 115-16, 
118-26, 128-9, 136-40, 145, 152, 
162-5, 450 
royal ancestor veneration 122-4, 155 
Song of the Sea 25-6, 256 
Song of Ullikummi 39-40, 127 
syncretism, Cyprus 305-6, 319-20 
Taru 259 
Yazilikaya 152n13, 225 
Storm-god of Aleppo 
AN.TAHSUM festival 259 
Ebla 161, 257 
Hassu 159, 258 
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Storm-god of Aleppo (cont.) 

Hattusa 161-4, 258-60 

Hattusili I 149, 159, 163-4, 184, 258 

(h)isuwa festival 160n48, 260-1 

hiyara festival 258, 261 

HH rituals 161-2 

kingship 162-5, 251, 259-61 

mace 257, 320 

name 162n56 

nuntarriyashas festival 259 

Song of Release 149, 159, 161-5, 258 

Teshshub of Kummi 161-2, 185n83, 260 

transfer 

cult personnel 162, 258, 260 
verbal art 16, 149, 159, 162-5, 221, 251, 
258, 260 
Storm-god of Hatti 253n148 
Storm-god of Heaven 177, 252 
Storm-god of Kummi 25 Also see Teshshub of 
Kummi 

Storm-god of Mt. Manuzzi 160n48, 260 
Storm-god of Nerik 93n68, 121n42, 252-3 
Storm-god of the Vineyard 163 
Storm-god of Ziplanda 253n148 
Storm-god pihassassis 331, 425 
Strabo 5.2.4 361n54 

8.6.11 346n71 

8.7.2 413n69 

9.1 409n51 

9.2.3 410n52 

9.10 409n51 

10.4.14 231n69 

12.3.24 104n119 

12.8.3 363n63 

12.8.4 441n85 

12.8.5 422n13 

12.8.19 343n58 

12.44.4 358n37 

13.1.3 359, 410n52, 435n57 

13.1.8 409n49 

13.1.25 410n57 

13.1.35-6 410n57 

13.1.38 410 

13.1.38-9 409n49, 409n51, 410n55 

13.1.40 363 

13.1.40-2 407n41, 437n65 

13.1.42 410n56 

13.1.45 437 

13.1.48 231n63 

13.1.50-1 12n48 

13.1.52 436 

13,.1.52-3 410n57 

13.1.53 437 


13.1.58-9 12n48 
13.1.62 451n130 
13.3.5 451n129 
13.4.6 255n158 
14.1.3 12n48, 353n17, 360n47, 422n13, 
438-9n72, 444n95 
14.1.4 412n66 
14.1.6 359n40, 422 
14.1.21 359n40 
14.1.27 393n159 
14.1.37 412n66 
14.2.2 439n75 
14.2.23 234n81 
14.2.28 421n5 
14.3.5 443n93 
14.4.3 318 
14.5 255n158 
14.5.12 314n63 
14.5.16 318 
14.5.19 452n132 
14.5.28 104n119 
16.2.28 425n21 
Straits of Kerch See Cimmerian Bosporus 
Styx 100, 293 
MUNUSSU.GI See “Old Women” 
Subarian incantations 213 
Subartu 10 
Submycenaean phase, definition 267n3 
substitutes, ritual 97n89, 154 
Enkidu 69, 107 
Patroclus 107 
Song of Release 126 
substitution rituals 88-9, 97n89 
juridical scenarios 69, 154 
Substitution Rituals for the King 154 
Siidburg, Hattusa 90, 153 
Suffixaufnahme 362n55 
Suhis II 381 
Suidas 
Arktinos (Adler A 3960) 444n97 
Magnés (M 21) 105n120 
meta Lesbion didon (M 701) 214n69 
Puthia kai Délia (11 3128) 398n11 
Olén (Q 71) 239n102 
Sumerian 
epic 41-2, 52, 147 Also see Enmerkar; 
Lugalbanda 
Gilgamesh tradition 55-7, 75 
meter 46 
texts 
Hattusa 9, 33n51, 85 
Ugarit 31-2 
Sumerian Incantations 85 


Sumerian King List See Chronicle of the Single 
Monarchy 
Sumerian Sargon Legend 191n105, 424 
Summa Alu 244n121 
Sun Also see Helios 
Cattle 102 
chariot 27 
father of Circe 107 
Sun-god Also see Istanu; Shamash; Shimige; Utu 
Annals of Hattusili I 177 
Apollo 250n136 
at Hattusa 90 
Hittite prayers 140-1n20 
HH narr. song 34, 40, 50, 117, 127, 128, 133 
judge 85, 133, 154 
pit ritual with Gilgamesh 84 
Song of Gilgamesh 65-7, 69 
Song of Release 115n12, 117, 129 
substitution rituals 154 
title of Hittite king 164n69 
The Sun-god, the Cow, and the Fisherman 21472 
Sun-goddess of Arinna 124, 152n10, 164n69, 
180-1 
Sun-goddess of the Earth Also see Ritual for the 
Sun-goddess of the Earth 
Allani 96, 114n9 
Purification Ritual for the Former Gods 124 
Song of Release 124-6 
Suppiluliuma 
dynastic name 373 
meaning 90 
Suppiluliuma I 6, 90, 310, 337n31 
ancestor 151 
Suppiluliuma II xxx.n15, 7, 48, 153, 303, 310, 
312n57, 315n71 
suppliants 203 
supralocal audiences 
festivals 
Greece, EIA 234, 237 
Hittite 222, 225-6 
Mycenaean 227-8, 231-2 
NE, BA 225-6 
transfer, verbal art 234 
Hittite royal mortuary rituals 156 
supralocal performers, EIA Greek festivals 
239-40, 250-1 
Susa 72 
Susarwa 81, 84 
Sutean, Ishtar’s lover 71-2n75 
siitra, etymology 37 
Suwaliyat 115-16, 124-5, 145 
ritual substitute, Song of Release 126 
Suwasuna 21n4 
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sword, Mycenaean, Hattusa 341 
Syme 353 
symposia 398 
syncretism, gods 
Cyprus 305-6, 319-20, 323-4 
transfer, verbal art 110, 161-2 
Syria, north Also see Alalakh; Aleppo; 
Carchemish; Ebla; Emar; Hazzi, Mt.; 
Neo-Hittite; Ugarit 
Abu 87n44 
amba&ii ritual 84 
ancestor veneration, royal, BA 186 
Aphrodite 324 
Cedar Forest 175 
continuity 17, 302, 310, 379-81 
culture, in Cyprus 17, 302, 304 
dynastic lists, EIA, 18, 373-4 
Euboea, contact with 2n2, 295 
festivals See hiyara festival; (h)isuwa festival; 
Ritual for Mt. Hazzi 
Gilgamesh tradition 64 
Huwawa 75-6 
Hittite campaigns 6, 8-9, 112n5, 158-9, 
163-5, 176-8, 313n59 
Hittite hegemony 6, 303, 312 
Hittite tablets 7 
Hurrian intermediaries 10, 157, 169, 171n19, 
186, 257 
Hurrians 10 
reception, Sargonic legends 171n19 Also see 
Sargonic legends, Hurrian mediation 
scribes 8-9, 171n19 
source 289-95, 299, 321, 329-30 
Hittite cuneiform script 8, 171n19 
Sargonic legends, Hattusa 169, 171n19 
wooden writing tablets 424 
Syro-Anatolia 
ancestor statues 186, 379-81 
ancestor veneration 
continuity 374, 379-81 
royal 149-50, 186, 350, 373-4, 379-91 
continuity 7, 17, 302, 310-13 
dynastic names 373-6 
memory 349, 373-4 
EIA 
cremation 284 
dynastic names 350 
Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions 310-12, 
381 


T[a-.. .] (god) 81, 84 
Tabal 7, 310, 312, 374, 381 
Tablet Catalog, DUB.x.KAM Type 25n17 
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Tablet Catalog, x DUB UMMA/man Type 
151n8 
Tablet of Lallupiya 227n38 


Tablet of the Pardon by the Storm-god of Nerik 


253n149 
tablets, wooden See wooden writing tablets 
Tacitus, Histories 2.3 324 
Tadizuli 34 
Tajik bards 48-9 
“take from the earth” rituals 93, 95n78 
Takidu 84, 121n44, 183 
taknaz da- See “take from the earth” rituals 
Talawa 447n111 
Tale of Appu 34 
debate 133n2 
formulas, speech introductions 42n90 
HH narr. song 21 
opening 50 
The Sun-god, the Cow and the Fisherman 
214n72 
type scenes, hospitality scenes 126-7 
Talmi-Teshshub 310 
Tamassos 296n117, 319 
Tanagra 270 
Tanaya 317n78 
Tanipiya 258n171 
Tantalus 104n119, 422, 430 
Tapalazunauli 338 
Taphos 296 
Tapikka 7-8, 342 
tapix 345 
tapisana 345 
tar 427 
Tar(a)iu 348n83 
Tara/i-wa/i-za 347 
Tarchon 362 
Tarhun Also see Storm-god; Teshshub 
HH narr. song 25 
syncretized with Teshshub 25, 259 
Tarhun(t), ‘overcome’ 256, 362, 446 
Tarhunnaradu 335n17, 341 
Tarhunt 
Cilicia, EIA 256 
Corycus 313 
Lycia, EIA 446 
Luwian Storm-god 259 
Tarquinius 362 
Tarhuntaradu 335 
Tarhuntassa 7, 312, 334n10, 337, 339, 447n111 
Also see Cilicia, Rough 
Tarkasnawa 337n27, 341 
tarkhu- 446 
tarla-bird 81, 82 


tarna-, appantan 124 
tarna-, para 111, 123-4 
tarnas, wastul 121n42 
tarpalli- 97n89, 108n130 Also see substitutes, 
ritual 
Tarquinius 362 
Tarsus 
Achaemenids 314n63 
Assyrians 392n157 
Cyprus 314 
founders 314n63 
Greek names at 314n67 
Hittites 260, 314 
LH IIC:1b pottery 314 
Persians 314n63 
Phoenicians 311 
Tartarus 290 
Taru 260 
Taruisa 334, 334-5n14, 348n83 
Tarukka 257n171 
tarumaki-bird 81, 82 
Tarwiza 347, 400-1, 453 
Tashmisharri 10, 352n10 
Tashmishu 84, 127 
tatinzi masSaninzi 94 Also see Former Gods 
Taureon 241n109 
Tauri 45 
Taurus Mountains 160, 163, 313 
Silver Mountains 170n13 
Tawagalawa 335, 339, 441n83 
etymology 339n41 
Tawagalawa Letter 339, 341n50, 344, 354, 
441n83 
Tawatu See Tiamat 
Teiresias 100-2, 105 
Telemachus 282, 296 
hexametric formula 461 
Telephus 406 
Telepylus 102 
Telipinu 
Delphinius 249 
myth 82, 104n115, 252n140 
purulli festival 254 
Telipinu Myth (Mugawar) 
formulas, speech introduction 42n90 
Song of Release 121n42 
Telipinu Proclamation 33, 171n19, 313 
Tell Brak See Nagar; Nawar 
Tell el Fakhariya 10 
Tell Halaf 284, 380, 382n135, 384n141 
Gilgamesh 389-90 
Tell Mardikh See Ebla 
Tell Mozan See Urkesh 


Tell Tayinat 380n126 
Temesa 296 
Temnus 451 
Temple 1, Hattusa 7, 63n35, 72nn76-77, 90 
Temple aux Rhytons 207 
Ten-Year Annals of Mursili IT 338n35 
Tenedos 140, 231n63, 359n41, 450-1 
te-o-po-ri-ja 227n36 
Teos 209, 358n39 
te-qa-jo 228 
Termilae 443n92, 447n111 
Terpander 213-14, 239, 241n108, 263 
TT 7, 9 214n69 
Terrace House, Troy 367-9 
teséti 447n113 
Teshshub Also see Storm-god; Tarhun 
HH narr. song 25 
invocations 10, 162, 185n83, 260 
of kingship 261n191 
of Kummi 25 
Storm-god of Aleppo 161-2, 185n83, 259-60 
Tarhun, syncretized with 259 
Teshshub Cycle 35n57 
Testament of Hattusili I 32, 42n90, 158 
Teteshapi 254-5 
Tethys 55n8 
Teucrians 419n3 
textualization, definition 38n76 
Thaletas 203n17, 214n69 
thamuris 240 
Thamyris 203n16, 240 
Thargelia 235 
Thargelion 236 
Thasos 372n95 
Thebaid, Homeric 393n159, 416n76 
Thebe 411, 421n9 
Thebes (Egypt), Iliad 396n2 
Thebes (Greece) 
Hector 406 
Iliad 352 
Thebes, BA 
Ahhiyawa 333n6 
ancestor veneration 269-70 
athletic competitions 270 
festivals 220, 228-31 
Anatolian visitors 231-2 
NE seals 345n67 
Theocritus 5.83, = 239n103 
theogonies 24 Also see cosmogonies; Hesiod, 
Theogony 
Phoenician 24, 147 
Theopompus FGrH 115 F 103 382n137 
F 354 75n98 
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thedriai 234, 238 
theoxenia 271n16 
Thera 229-30, 239, 352 
volcanic eruption xxx.nl 
Therapne 285n76 
therapon, tarpalli- 107n130 
Thermon 284n71, 287 
Theseus 238 
Thesmophoria 264 
Thessaloniki 372n95 
Thessaly 262n194, 281, 462 
Achilles 371, 406n37 
Hector 406 
Homeric epic 403, 408n44, 454 
Troy, connections to 371-2 
Thetis 142 
thirsty ones 227, 271 
Thoas 120n36, 282n62 
Thrace 104n119, 238 
Ares 297 
Homeric tradition 282n62, 297 
Phrygian emigration 362-3, 432 
Thamyris 240 
Thracian immigrants, Troy 362-3, 372, 432 
Thrasymedes 440 
Thucydides 1.3.3 421n5 
1.9.2 422n10 
1.95-7 237n92 
3.104 24n13, 237n94 
4.109 361n54 
5.18 234n80 
en de 427n29 
Thunder Songs 21, 163 
Thutmose I, annals 317n78 
Thyestes 422 
Tiamat 29n35, 55n8 
Tiawatu See Tiamat 
Tidnum 290n98 
Tiglath-Pileser I 350n1, 389n151 
Tiglath-Pileser III 316, 392 
Tiglath-Pileser 11.8’, 14.11, 27.4, 32.3, 35 iii 8, 
47 rev. 7 316n73 
Tigris River 27, 177n48, 177n50, 215 Also see 
Aranzah 
Tikunani Letter 8-9 
Tilla 160n48 
Tilmun 166 
Timaeus of Tauromenium FGrH 566 F 129 
410n55 
timeri eZe 43 
ti-ri-se-ro-e 285 
Tiryns 228n45, 269n9, 274-5, 346n71, 423 
Tissaruliya 223-4 
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Titanomachy 257n166, 290-1 
Titans 257n166, 285, 290-5 
Ditanu 290-1 
tj-n3-jj-w 317-18n78 
Tlepolemus 353, 429, 441 
Tlos 231n64, 346, 447n111 
Tmolus, Mt. 376 
to-no-e-ke-te-ri-jo 227n36 
to-ro-o 231n64 
to-ro-wo 231n64, 346 
toggle switch 147 
tombs, Lycian 420, 446, 448 
Tous 375 
traders 
heroes/characters in legend 45n109, 172, 
209-10, 298, 303 
warrior-traders 17 
trading network, Odyssey 296 
transfer, craftsmen, BA 202n10, 346 
transfer, cult personnel 
transfer, gods 260, 346-7 
Storm-god of Aleppo 162, 261 
transfer, festivals 
Apatouria 235 
Carnea 239 
dynastic marriages 260, 262 
gods, syncretism 305-6 
Greek, EIA 234-6 
from Hattusa 259n178 
(h)isuwa festival 260 
hiyara festival 259, 261 
kingship 16, 251, 259, 261 
Thargelia 235 
Zeus 251, 264 
transfer, gods Also see Storm-god of Aleppo 
Ahhiyawa 202 
kingship 164 
Lazpa 202, 346-7 
peer polity interactions 342-3 
transfer, healers 16, 200, 208, 342 


transfer, Homeric tradition, Chios 396, 416n76 


transfer, performers 
long-distance elite interactions, 200 
transfer, verbal art 16 
transfer, verbal art Also see intermediaries 
ancestor veneration 4, 13, 15, 17, 108, 110, 
165, 196-7, 279, 284-5, 289-92, 
370-1, 373, 377-8, 391, 394, 438-9 
epic 445-9 
bards 21, 41, 110, 199-201, 426-8 Also see 
bilingual bards 
nodes 212, 298 
wisdom 16, 166-7 


bilingual bards 1, 49, 52-3, 55, 200, 283, 326, 
372, 420, 428 
bilingual households 199, 283 
BA 232, 342-3, 347 
Chaoskampf 425 
Cilicia, west Anatolia, shared identity 17-18 
competitive emulation 16-17, 21, 226, 233, 
250-1, 333, 342-3, 394-5 
cosmogonies 16, 197, 213-14, 217-18, 262, 
292 
cross-cultural interaction 1, 3—5, 13, 18 
cult singers 162-3, 306 
Cyprus 
Cilicia, shared identity 17-18, 302, 310, 
316-17, 319 
Greece, shared identity 17-18, 302, 310 
dynastic marriages 15, 156-7, 164, 258, 
346-7, 435 
esoteric knowledge 4, 14, 211-12 
exotic, valorization of 4, 17, 200, 206-7, 213, 
297-8 
festivals 16, 234-6, 239, 250-1, 262-5 
Apollo 16, 243-51, 265, 420, 440, 444, 
450-2, 454 
supralocal audiences 4, 13, 16, 234 
gods 4, 13, 15, 110, 346 
shared 251 
Storm-god of Aleppo 16, 149, 159, 162-5, 
221, 251, 258, 260-1 
syncretism 110, 161-2, 301, 305-6, 
319-20, 323-9 
transfer 4, 13, 15, 110, 162-5, 323-9, 346 
hero cult, NE influence 17, 81, 197, 267, 279, 
284-5, 291-2 
historiolae 213 
journeys, long-distance, valorization of, 
16-17, 107, 167, 200, 209-12, 
217-18, 284, 295-9, 425 
kingship 4, 16, 218, 251, 260-1, 391 
Lesbos 325, 329 
long-distance elite interactions 16, 280-1, 
296-8, 302 
magico-medical rituals 4, 13-14, 200, 
213-18, 248, 450-1 
mortuary rituals 267 
oral transmission 1, 5, 167, 197-8 
scribes 54-5, 200 
seers 217, 262 
transfer, performers 16 
wandering bards/seers/healers 16 
warrior-trader values, 295-8 
Euboea 295-8 
world history 4, 15, 166-7, 196-7 


transitional texts 39 

translation literature, Hittite 36 

transmission See oral transmission; transfer 

Treaty between Arnuwanda I and the Kaska 
115n10 

Treaty between Mursili II and Kupanta- 
Kurunta of Mira-Kuwaliya 336n27, 
337n30 


Treaty between Muwattalli II and Alaksandu of 
Wilusa 2, 90, 245, 247, 331, 337, 351 


Treaty between Suppiluliuma I and 
Sharri-Kushuh of Carchemish 
160n48 

Treaty between Tudhaliya IV and Kurunta/ 
Ulmi-Teshshub of Tarhuntassa 
334n10, 337 

trees, sacred 104, 228, 236, 246, 252n140, 
320n91, 416n76 

tri(to)pateres 287n82 

tribes, Greek 236, 239n103, 241n111 
Also see clans; phratries 

tripods 219, 233, 274, 286n76 

Triptolemus 314n63 

tris(h)érds 285-7 

Trmmili 443n92, 447n111 

Troad 

Aeolic inscriptions 359, 405 
Apollo, worship of 451 
Athens 409-10 
competition for 409-10 


Trojan War legend 332, 356, 405, 409-12, 


415-17, 432, 434-5, 437-8 
cultural contact/mixing 358 
Greek settlement 356, 359 
Leleges 12n48 
Lesbians 409 
Lycians 443 
Lydians 362 
Phrygians 11, 358 
Troia VIIb1 362 
Troia VIIb2 362-5 
Troia VIIb3 365 
Troilios 362 
Trojan language 
Etruscan 362 
Lydian 361-2, 430 
Trojan-Phrygian bilingual bards 420, 429 
Trojan War 
epic 
Mycenaean 352-3, 401, 416-17 
popular, dating 298 
heroic age, end of 288 
historical event 2-3, 354-5 
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legend 
date 347, 371, 400-1, 453 
Homeric tradition, entry into 373, 400-2, 
405, 416-17, 454 
Lesbos 406-7 
Phrygians, intermediaries 19, 419-20, 
429-32, 454 
and Persian War 196, 418-19, 421 
Trojans 
at Mycenaean festivals 231, 346 
Paeonians, descendants 419n3 
Persians, equated with 430n44 
Tros 190 
Troy Also see Taruisa, West Sanctuary, Wilusa 
Apollo 245-8, 351, 449-50 
continuity 357 
D9 363, 371-2n95 
dating of layers 354n20, 362-5 
divine statues 369 
“high Troy” 21 
Phrygians 19, 362-3, 419, 454 
Thracian immigrants 362-3, 372, 432 
West Sanctuary 365-72 
Troy, BA 
in Anatolian legends 345-8 
contested space 354, 356, 363, 371-3, 454 
KASKAL.KUR 90n55 
language 361-2 
LH IIC pottery 362 
Mycenaeans 274, 340, 344-5 
Wilusa 2-3, 334, 410 
Troy, EIA 
Aeolian settlement 365, 405-6, 410, 437 
ancestor veneration 349, 367-70 
cult site 
BA ruins 367-71 
Greek 369-71, 373 
dynastic connections 328, 407, 430-1, 434-7 
Also see Aeneidae; Hector 
Greek settlement 365 
memories of BA 196, 351, 363 
Lefkandi 372 
Protogeometric pottery 365, 370-2 
Scepsis 410, 412n63, 435-7 
stone circles 369-70 
Terrace House 367-9 
Thessaly, connections with 371-2 
Trqqnt 446 
irty 261n190 
Tudhaliya I or II? 6n15 
Tudhaliya I/II 6, 313, 340-1, 334-5, 347-8, 453 
ancestor 151, 153 
Song of Release 164-5 
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Tudhaliya III 10n37, 352n10 birth incantations 214 
Tudhaliya IV 7, 213n67, 340-1, 343, 352n10 Crete 215 
ancestor veneration 152-3 Cypro-Minoan script 304 
Tukrish 184 Cyprus 303-6 
Tukulti-Ninurta I xxx.n15, 345 Ditanu 290 
Tukulti-Ninurta II 390n153 Epic of Gilgamesh 57, 59n17 
Tunip-Teshshub 8 hesti-house 382 
Tunnawiya 90n53, 93n67 Hittite texts 7 
Turkic epic See epic, Central Asian Hittite vassal state 6, 303 
Turkish influence, Serbo-Croatian epic 428 hiyara festival 261 
Turkmen bards 48 hiyaru, month 151n9, 262 
Tushratta 9 Hiyawa 315-16n71, 441n83 
tutelary deity See LAMMA House of Stars 150 
Tuttul See Duddul House of the Hurrian Priest 150n2 
Tyana 310-11, 357n34 Hurrian texts 10, 131n77, 261n190, 306n25 
tympanon 384 incense prayers 131n77 
type scenes king lists 150n2, 290 
assembly scenes 133-42, 147 Kothar 143n26, 325n110 
dressing 327-9 LU.DINGIR.RA 32-3 
hospitality 124-8, 142-5 lyre deity 324 
messengers 43-4 musical scores 306n25 
negative reactions 44—6 Mycenaean vessels 208 
waking for a message 115, 145-6 New Year's festival 151n9 
Typhoeus See Typhon pit rituals 86-7, 382n139 
Typhon 221 rapa ima 150n1, 151n9, 285, 290 
Agdistis 343 Reshep 313n61 
Casius, Mt. 258 royal ancestor veneration 149-50, 290, 381-2 
Corycus 256, 313 festivals 151 
Cyprus 256, 321 Sapon, Mt. 256-8 
etymology 258 n174 Sarrasiya 261 
Illuyanka 256 scribal training 32 
IE 258n174 Sea Peoples 315 
Sapon 258 singers for specific gods 163 
Seth 257n166 snake-slaying stories 18, 257 
Song of Hedammu 251, 255 $r 37n70 
Song of Ullikummi 255 Sumerian texts 31-2 
Tyrrhenian 12, 361-2 Temple aux Rhytons 207 
Tyrsenoi 361 theogonies, Ages of Man 291n101 
Tyrtaeus 214n69 transfer of craftsmen 202n10 
Ugaritic epic 3, 14, 41, 52, 132, 146 Also see 
4U/10 162n56 Also see Storm-god Aghat; Baal Cycle; Keret 
ubdrum 225 formulas, speech introductions 42n90 
Ubykh myths 106n122 Homeric tradition, entry into 302, 305-6 
Udibsharri 28 type scenes, hospitality scenes 143-4 
Ugarit Ugaritic literature See Concordance of tablets 
Adaniya 313 from Ugarit 
Akkadian See Concordance of tablets from Ugljanin, Salih 47-8 
Ugarit Uhhamuwa 375 
ancestor statues 149-50, 151, 381 Ubhaziti 338, 375n108 
Atrahasis 31-2, 135 Uighur bards 48 
Baal of Aleppo 261 Ullikummi Also see Song of Ullikummi 
Baal of Sapon 261, 305 kunkunuzzi stone 121n44 


Ballad of Early Rulers 74n93, 190n102 meaning 26 


Ullu 69, 71, 72-3, 74, 81-3, 94 
meaning 71 
Ulmi-Teshshub 312 
Ulu Burun 316n71, 424n19 
underworld entrances 89-92, 153 Also see 
rivers, underworld entrances 
underworld journeys See journeys, underworld 
underworld, queen See Allani; Ereshkigal; 
Lelwani; Sun-goddess of Arinna; 
Sun-goddess of the Earth 
Unterstadt, Hattusa 63n35 
Upoyo Potniya 87n39 
Upper Land (Mesopotamia) 166 
Ur 57, 87, 173n27 
Ur III period 10, 54, 74-5, 80, 87, 97n87, 
161n53, 180-1, 183, 186, 210n50 
Also see Shulgi 
Ur-Namma 97n87 
Ur-Namma A 97n87 
ur.sag 64-5, 75n94, 179 
Uranus 290-1 
Urartian, language 9 
Urartians 106, 392 
Urartu 348n83 
Urhi-Teshshub 312, 352n10 
Uriah 424 
Urikki 316 
Urkesh 10 
api 87, 89-90, 92 
Atalshen 183 
Gilgamesh 72n76 
Hurrians 10, 27, 87, 89 
Kumarbi, home of 27 
Song of Silver 27 
Urshanabi 58, 69, 71 
Urshu 158 
Uruk 
Epic of Gilgamesh 57-8 
assemblies 57, 61 
monument 59 
Gilgamesh 54 
Lugalbanda 210 
Sargon 178 
Sin-leqi-unninni 80n12 
Song of Gilgamesh 65, 71 
Urymaeg et le géant borgne 106n122 
‘US$ 136n6 
US.KU 80n12 
Ushas 323n102 
ushoni See ishoni 
Uspilulume 373 
ust- 184n82 
ustawum 37 
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Uta-rapashtim 171—2n21 
Utnapishtim 29-31, 58-9, 74, 211 
HH rituals 84 
Sargonic legend 171—2n21, 210n53 
Song of Gilgamesh 69-71, 73-4 Also see Ullu 
Utruna 253 
Utu 175n39 Also see Sun-god 
Utu-hegal 188n96 
Uzbek bards 48-9 


The Valorous Sun 298 
16-21 209-10 
vii 1 303 
variations 
Atrahasis (Hittite) 30-1 
Epic of Gilgamesh 61-3 
oral-derived 39 
Song of Gilgamesh 63-4, 66-72 
Song of Hedammu 40-1 
Song of Keshshi 28 
Song of Release 122, 129-30 
Song of Ullikummi 39-40 
Various Tablet Catalogs 151n8 
vessels 
Baal Cycle 143 
Cyprus 
Aky 304 
LH IIIC 276, 404 
PG 275-6, 404 
Dipylon vase 397-8 
festivals, Mycenaean 227-8 
gifts 202, 275, 282, 297n117, 317n78, 344-5 
Harvest Rhyton 231 
heirlooms 207-8, 274, 281, 345, 367 
Lefkandi 281 
Mycenaean 
Cyprus 344-5 
exotic goods 207-8, 344-5 
Levant 207-8 
Troy 344-5 
Ugarit 208 
Nestor’s Cup 397-8 
offerings 286 
pendant semi-circle skyphoi 295, 372 
prizes 219, 233, 282n62 
silver bowl (ANKARA 2) 11n40, 347-8, 
400-1, 453 
Song of Release 125 
stag bibrtis 245-7, 345 
Vitruvius 4.1.4-6 413n69 
4.1.5 452n131 
voces magicae 94, 214, 242-3 
voyages See journeys 
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Wahisi 224 

wailing-priest 184 

waking for a message See type scenes 

Walmu 340-1, 362 

wa-na-se-wi-ja 227n36 

wa-na-se-wi-jo 227 

wanassa 227n36, 309 

wanax 228n45, 309 

wandering bards/seers/healers 200-1, 203-5 

transfer, verbal art 16 

wanizas 242n114 

Warikas 315-16, 318 

warrior graves 17, 275n38, 308, 321 

warrior-trader values, Euboea 268, 281, 283 

transfer, verbal art 295-8 

Warsama xxx.nl 

warship, Phoenician, Karatepe 386 

Wash’hamakhwa 106n122 

Washukanni 10 

wastul tarnas 121 

Wasusarmas 374 

™Wa-tar-ra-ha-si-i§ 30 

water See ocean; pools, sacred; rain; rivers; sea; 
sinkholes; springs, sacred 

Watis 381 

Watkins, Calvert 3, 21, 36n62, 52n141, 90n53, 
224, 243n119, 251n139, 253n150, 
255n155, 255n158, 258n174, 330n133, 
334n13, 334-5n14, 345n65, 346n73, 
351n5, 351n7, 351n9, 362n55, 362n59, 
394n163, 398n8, 421n6, 421n8, 
427nn29-30, 427n32, 428n33, 430n44, 
446n106, 447n112, 448, 461n12 

weaving image, denoting song 37 

West, M. L., 1-2, 3n7, 22n6, 24n14, 29n36, 
41n85, 46n110, 55nn8-10, 78n2, 
90n53, 101n104, 102-3, 106n122, 
106n127, 113n7, 127n63, 129n68, 
133n2, 139n18, 141n20, 143n24, 
145n30, 190n104, 193n110, 194n112, 
195n114, 200-1n2, 203n15, 215n73, 
215n77, 240n105, 240-1n108, 
251n139, 257n166, 262n194, 
263n198, 266nn1-2, 289n96, 
293n106, 293n109, 295, 299n126, 
323n100, 325n110, 326, 327n119, 
327nn121-123, 396-7, 398n12, 
399n14, 399n17, 400n17, 401n22, 
403, 406, 407, 408, 423n15, 425n21, 
426n27, 427n30, 428n33, 433, 
441nn85-86, 445n102, 446n106, 
450n125, 453n133, 458n2, 458-9n3, 
459, 460n6, 461n11 


West Sanctuary, Troy 365-72 
west Semitic Also see Amurru; Phoenician; 
Ugarit 
ancestors, divinized See m‘rappim 
bilingual bards 52, 53 
cosmogonies 291-2 
Cyprus 301, 304 
dynastic lists 197n119 
Elkunirsa and Ashertu 216, 424 
epic 52-3 Also see Ugaritic epic 
Cyprus 306, 329 
gods, syncretized on Cyprus 305-6 
transfer, verbal art 301, 319-20 
Hittite culture, contribution to 4, 294 
Iapetus 292-4 
incantations, Egypt 213n66 
influence 2 
Hesiod 285, 289-94 
Theogony 285 
Works and Days, Ages of Man 285, 
289-92 
intermediaries 4—5 
legendary founders 393 
lyre 324-5 
melku 161n53 
meropes 289-90, 292 
Neo-Hittite 294, 311 
Ogygus 292-3 
prophets 201 
Storm-god See Adad; Hadad 
Titans 290-2 
west Semitic-Hurrian See Hurrian-West Semitic 
wife-stealing 142, 434, 454 
Wilusa Also see Alaksandu; Troy 
Ahhiyawa 344, 354, 431-2 
dynastic marriages 347, 351 
Arzawa 331, 333, 337 
Assuwa 334 
EIA memories 333, 347, 351, 354 
“high/steep Wilusa” 21, 400, 453 
Milawatta Letter 340-1 
node of contact 333, 347 
peer polity interaction 333-4 
supralocal gods invoked from 342 
Troy 2-3, 334, 410 
Wilusiad 21, 363, 400, 453 
Wilusiya 334 
wisdom Also see hattdtar; madi 
admonitory history 196 
Ballad of Early Rulers 190 
bards, transfer, verbal art 16, 166-7 
Ea 131n77 
epic 187 


Epic of Gilgamesh 59 

Hattusili I 158 

HH narr. song 187 

HH parables 131, 187 

Ishhara 113, 131, 187 

knowledge of past, 59, 187, 190 

Kumarbi 131n77 

oral, Epic of Gilgamesh 59 

Sarrena ritual 183-4, 187 

scribes 59 

Song of Release 113, 131, 158, 187 

Song of Silver 187n94 
wisdom literature 

Mesopotamian, Hattusa 33n51 

scribal training 32-3, 60 
Wiyanawanda 447n111 
wo-de-wi-jo-jo me-no 227 
Wolf-god, Apollo 447 
wooden writing tablets 11, 12n45, 400n17, 424 
world history 196 

ancestor veneration 196-7, 350 

cosmogonies 188-9, 196, 292 

Ebla 160-1, 175-6 

epic 3, 111-12 

genealogies 196, 350, 394 

Catalog of Women 377-8 

Hittite court 166-7 

king lists 167 

lists 187-91, 196 

local courts 15, 174, 185, 196-7, 394 

local history 196 

transfer, verbal art 4, 15, 166-7, 196-7 
wrestling 

festivals 57, 79-80, 223n15 

Gilgamesh tradition 57, 61n26, 79 
writing Also see oral performance; scribes 

Cypriot syllabary 308 

Cypro-Minoan script 304, 309 

Cyprus 309 

use of 309 

Greek alphabet 295n112, 397n6, 400n17 

writing tablets, wooden See wooden writing 
tablets 

written object 

Annals of Hattusili I 180 

Cuthean Legend of Naram-Sin 178-9 

Epic of Gilgamesh 59, 64, 178 


Xanthus (city) 239, 426, 446 

Xanthus of Lydia FGrH 765 F 13a 343n58 
F 4 378 

Xanthus River 418, 442 

Xerxes 418-19 
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Yakapinar 382 

Yalburt 447n111 

Yam, battle with Baal 25, 257 
victory celebration, 143-4 

Yamhad 158, 162n56 

yanar 424n20 

Yarim-Lim II 158 

Yasmah-Addu 161n53, 186n90 

Yaw(a)naya 319n84 

Yawan 319n84 

Yazilikaya 
ancestor veneration 152-3 
baetyl 152n13, 225 
festivals 152, 225 
heSti-house 152 
Storm-god with mace 320 

Yers 257 

Yigris-Halab 257 

Ykhd 304 

Yugoslav See Serbo-Croatian 


Zagros mountains 117n21, 175n39 
Zaliyanu, Mt. 254, 258n171 
Zalpa(r) 158 
zamaru 36 
zandanatar 81, 84 
zatras 81, 84 
zawalli 153 
Zazalla 120-2, 130, 137-8, 140-2, 150, 195 
at Ebla 161n53 
Zeleian Lycians 443 
Zenobius of Athos 1.62 398n11 
Zephyrus 345 
Ze-pu3-1a3 345 
Zeus 
Agamemnon’s scepter 422 
Ages of Man 266, 288-9, 291 
Anatolia, EIA 234, 255-6 
Anatolian Storm-god 234, 251, 255-6, 313, 
446 
Apollo lukeios 250n136 
Argonautica 104 
battle with snake 
Illuyanka 251, 255 
Typhon 221, 251, 255-8, 321 
entry into Homeric tradition 256, 301, 
306, 321 
birth 25n16 
bulls 216n77, 328n126 
Carian 234n81 
Chaoskampf 251 
Casius 183 
Cilicia 255-6, 313 
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Zeus (cont.) 


Cypria 288n87, 301 
Cyprus 306 
Dolichenus 104, 259n181 
Europa 216n77, 318n79 
festivals, transfer 250, 265 
heroes, destruction of race of 266, 288, 291, 
301 
hexametric formula 461 
Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 327 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter 114, 449n122 
Iliad 
Apollo, father of 132, 139 
Dardanus, father of 190 
Ganymede 190 
Iliad 5 325 
omens, sends 193-4, 434 
Sarpedon, death of 445, 453 
Sarpedon, father of 423n14, 439 
Thetis 142 
Troy 288 
wise 146 
To 215, 318n79 
kingship 250n136, 422 
in heaven 290-2 


Kumarbi cycle 255, 290 
Lycian 446 
Mycenaean festival 227, 229 
nostoi 407 
Odysseus 101n103, 146 
Pegasus 425 
Phrygian “Young Male God” 328n126 
prooimia 
Homeridae 24n13 
Iliad 449-50 
Tarhunt 255-6, 446 
Titanomachy 257n166, 290-1 
Ziduri 69, 71 Also see Shiduri; Nahmazule 
meaning 73-4 
Ziggarata 257n171 
Zincirli 7, 284, 379-80, 381n134, 384n141, 
384n144, 389n151, 393, 424n20 
Zipani 192n109 
Ziplanda 
priests at KLLAM 225 
purulli 252n140, 253n148 
Storm-god 253n148 
Ziusudra 29-30, 190 
Zukki 94, 238 
Zulki 96, 98n91 


List of Hittite texts by CTH number 


CTH Number Title 

1 Proclamation of Anitta 

4 Annals of Hattusili I 

6 Testament of Hattusili I 

8 Palace Chronicles 

9 Fragments of Palace Chronicles 


14 Res Gestae of Hattusili I 

16 Puhanu Chronicle 

19 Telipinu Proclamation 

50 Treaty between Suppiluliuma I and 
Sharrikushuh of Carchemish 

61 (Ten-Year/ Comprehensive) Annals of Mursili II 

68 Treaty between Mursili II and 
Kupanta-Kurunta of Mira-Kuwaliya 

70 Mursili II Concerning the Tawananna Affair 

76 Treaty between Muwatalli II and Alaksandu of 
Wilusa 

81 Apology of Hattusili III 

106 Bronze Tablet Treaty: between Tudhaliya IV 
and Kurunta/Ulmi-Teshshub of Tarhuntasssa 

121 Inscription of Suppiluliuma II Concerning the 
Conquest of Alashiya 

139 Treaty between Arnuwanda I and the Kaska 

142 Annals of Tudhaliya I/II 

143 Annals of Arnuwanda I 

146 Midas of Pahhuwa 

147 Madduwatta Indictment 

151 Letter from Amenhotep III to Tarhuntaradu of 
Arzawa 

152 Letter from Arzawa to Amenhotep III 

163 Letter from Ramses II to Hattusili III 

166 Letter from Ramses II to Kupanta-Kurunta of 


Mira-Kuwaliya 
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172 
181 
182 
183 


187 


208 
209 
211 


214 
216 
243 
252 


276 
278 
282 
299 
310 
311 
313 
321 
324 
333 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 


347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
360 


Letter from Hattusili III to Kadashman-Enlil 

Tawagalawa Letter 

Milawatta Letter 

Letter from the King of Ahhiyawa to the 
Hittite King 

Fragments of Royal Letters (includes Tikunani 
Letter) 

Fragments of Akkadian Letters 

Fragments of Hittite Letters 

Fragments of Annals (includes “The Offenses of 

Seha River Land”) 

Fragments of Historical Texts 

Fragments of Akkadian Historical Texts 

Inventory of Clothing and Fabric 

Ashmunikal’s Instructions for the Workers of the 
Stone-House 

Tablet Catalog, DUB.x.KAM Type 

Tablet Catalog, x DUB UMMA/man Type 

Various Tablet Catalogs 

Sa Vocabulary 

Sargon, King of Battle 

Naram-Sin in Asia Minor 

Prayer to Adad 

Illuyanka 

Telipinu Myth (Mugawar) 

Disappearance and Return of Anzili and Zukki 

Song of Gilgamesh 

Elkunirsa and Ashertu 

Song of LAMMA 

Song of Birth 

Song of Ullikummi 

Fragments of the Kumarbi Myth (includes 
Song of the Sea) 

Atrahasis 

Song of Hedammu 

Teshshub Cycle 

Fragments Mentioning Ishtar (Mt. Pishaisha) 

Fragments Mentioning Ea (Ea and the Beast) 

Tale of Appu 


361 
362 
363 
364 
370 


373 
375 


383 


389 
395 
404 
409 
419 
432 
446 
447 
448 
449 
450 
456 
481 
483 
484 


490 


509 
525 
533 
549 
562 
568 


570 
600 
604 
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Song of Keshshi 

Heroic Deeds of Gurparanzah 

The Sun-god, the Cow, and the Fisherman 

Song of Silver 

Mythological Fragments (includes Hurrian 
Song of Birth) 

Kantuzzili’s Prayer to the Sun-god 

Prayer of Arnuwanda I and Ashmunikal for the 
Sun-goddess of Arinna 

Prayer of Hattusili III and Puduhepa for the 
Sun-goddess of Arinna 

Fragments of Prayers 

Ritual of Hantitassu of Hurma 

Ritual of Mastigga against Family Quarrel 

Ritual of Tunnawiya 

Substitution Rituals for the King 

Ritual against Depression 

Purification Ritual for the Former Gods 

Ritual against Underworld Powers 

Ritual for the Sun-goddess of Earth 

Rituals Mentioning the Former Gods 

Death Rituals 

Fragments of Purification Rituals 

Expansion of the Cult of the Goddess of Night 

Evocation Rituals 

Evocation Ritual for DINGIR.MAHMES and the 
Fate-Goddesses 

Ritual of the Hurrian Woman Ashdu against 
Witchcraft 

Cult Inventories of the Storm-god 

Cult Inventories under Tudhaliya IV 

Moon Omen Compendium 

Omen Compendium Concerning the “Presence” 

Oracle for an Itinerary in the Kaska Territory 

Oracle Concerning the Celebration of Various 
Festivals 

Liver Oracle 

New Year’s Festival 

AN.TAHSUM Festival, Outline 
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609 
612 


626 
627 
628 
629 
644 
660 
661 
665 
671 
673 


674 
701 


716 
717 
718 


738 
742 
758 
766 
767 
771 
772 
774 
775 


777 


778 


780 
784 


785 


AN.TAHSUM Festival, Eleventh Day 

AN.TAHSUM Festival, Sixteenth Day:Temple of 
Ziparwa, Sun-goddess of the Earth 

Nuntarriyashas Festival 

KLLAM Festival 

(H)isuwa Festival 

Recurring Festival 

Fragments of Rituals Mentioning Pirinkir 

Offerings for Royal Statues 

King Lists 

Fragments Mentioning the Asusa(tal)la-People 

Offering and Prayer for the Storm-god of Nerik 

Tablet of the Pardon by the Storm-god of Nerik 
(-> CTH 525.7) 

Purulli Festival 

Drink Offerings for the Throne of Hebat 
(also see CTH 790) 

Ritual for Ishtar of Nineveh 

Hurro-Hittite Prayer to Ishtar 

Ritual for Ishtar/Pirinkir with Babilili 
Incantations 

Festival for the Goddess of Teteshapi 

Hattic Songs, Women of Tissaruliya 

Ritual of Puriyanni against Impurity of a House 

Luwian Moon Incantation 

Incantations with Luwianisms 

Tablet of Lallupiya 

Festival of Istanuwa 

Hurrian Omens 

Historical-Mythological Hurrian Texts 
(includes sarrena ritual and a song fragment 
naming Sargon) 

Itkahi/Itkalzi Ritual 

Fragments of Itkalzi Rituals Naming 
Tashmisharri and Taduhepa 

Ritual of Allaturahhi 

Hurrian Ritual for the Royal Couple 
(includes Invocation of Teshshub and Hebat) 

Ritual for Mt. Hazzi 


788 
789 
790 


791 


800 
810 
811 
812 
819 
822 
832 
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Ritual of Shalashu 

Song of Release 

Fragments of Hurro-Hittite Rituals and 
Incantations 

Hurrian Fragments (includes Invocation of 
Teshshub of Aleppo) 

Sumerian Incantations 

The Moon-god and the Cow 

Akkadian Prescription against Fever 

Akkadian Incantations 

Akkadian Fragments (includes Naram-Sin) 

The Merchants’ Tale 

Hittite Fragments with Varying Content 


641 


642 
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Hittite tablets 


(Note: Unpublished fragments are cited by their excavation numbers.) 


ABoT 1.14 iii 8-24 223n18 
ABoT 1.14 iii 12-13 222n11 
ABoT 1.48 133n2 

Bo 69/546 41n84 

Bo 69/546 iii 5’-18' 128 

Bo 5700 4’ 82 

Bo 6404 41n84 

Bo 8617 123n50 

FHG 2119 160n48 

Gurney 5 83n19 

HFAC 12 i 4 187n94 
HFAC 12 i 7 27, 36n66 
HFAC 12 i 7-8 20 

HFAC 12 i 8 187n94 

HT 10 2'-15' 67 

IBoT 2.1 vi 8’-14' 151n8 
IBoT 2.17 2'-5' 151n8, 252n141 
IBoT 2.128 rev. 2'-7' 98 
IBoT 2.135 41n84 

IBoT 4.7 192n108 

KBo 1.10 rev. 34-48 213n67 
KBo 1.10 rev. 58-61 186n91 
KBo 1.52 i 15'-16' 36n68 
KBo 2.1 343 

KBo 2.3 iv 26-31 154n24 
KBo 2.5 iii 13'-24' 253n148 
KBo 2.9 i 1'-13' 342n53 
KBo 2.9 iv 12 95n76 

KBo 2.11 rev. 11'-14' 207n32, 344 
KBo 2.16 343 

KBo 3.1 i 30-1 171n19 

KBo 3.1 ii 1-4 313n59 

KBo 3.4 ii 15-32 338n35 
KBo 3.4 ii 50-2 338 

KBo 3.4 iii 2-4 338 

KBo 3.6 ii 22-4 278n44 
KBo 3.7 i 1-8 252 


KBo 3.7 ii 15’-26' 254 

KBo 3.9, 10 173n29 

KBo 3.13 192n108 

KBo 3.13 obv. 11’ 192n109 
KBo 3.16 192n108 

KBo 3.16 iii 5-13 192 

KBo 3.17, 18 192n108 

KBo 3.18 iii 9-17 192 

KBo 3.19 192n108 

KBo 3.19 iii 9-17 192 

KBo 3.40 rev. 8’-11' 163-4 
KBo 3.41 obv. 1-14 164n69 
KBo 4.9 iii 11-12 151n6 
KBo 4.11 rev. 46 21 

KBo 5.13 i 29'-34' 336n27 
KBo 7.45 i 5'-6' 160n48 
KBo 7.57 95n79 

KBo 7.70 6' 184n76 

KBo 8.35 ii 10’ 115 

KBo 8.86 obv. 5’, rev. 4’ 256-7 
KBo 8.88 obv. 8 256-7 
KBo 8.144 i 4’, iv 22’ 74n90 
KBo 8.144 1. edge 73 

KBo 10.1 obv. 8 157 

KBo 10.1 oby. 32-3 159n47 
KBo 10.1 oby. 37-8, 43-4 159 
KBo 10.1 rev. 14 124n51 
KBo 10.1 rev. 18-25 176-7 
KBo 10.2 i 15-18 162n56 
KBo 10.2 i 17-18 157 

KBo 10.2 ii 18 176n46 

KBo 10.2 ii 26-8, 38-40 159 
KBo 10.2 iii 1 176n46 

KBo 10.2 iii 15-20 123-4 
KBo 10.2 iii 21-2 180 

KBo 10.2 iii 29-42 176-7 
KBo 10.7 157n34 


KBo 10.20 i 19-23 223n15 
KBo 10.20 ii 11-13 151n8 
KBo 10.20 iii 19 259n182 
KBo 10.23+ vi 1-8 224n23 
KBo 10.25 v 2'-3' 224n25 
KBo 10.45 i 32’-5' 96 

KBo 10.45 i 39’-45' 96 
KBo 10.45 i 45'-52' 98 
KBo 10.45 ii 21-5 98 

KBo 10.45 ii 36 96n81 

KBo 10.45 ii 36-8 98n94 
KBo 10.45 iv 13-15 121n41 
KBo 10.47a i 65 

KBo 10.47a iv 16-32 67 
KBo 10.47b 65 

KBo 10.47b i 65 

KBo 10.47c iv 66 

KBo 10.47c iv 20 68n59 
KBo 10.47c iv 1-7 66 

KBo 10.47c iv 8-30 66 
KBo 10.47d iv 66 

KBo 10.47d iv 1-7 66 

KBo 10.47d iv 20 68n59 
KBo 10.47e i 65 

KBo 10.47f ii 65 

KBo 10.47¢ iii 1'-3' 65 
KBo 10.47¢ iii 2’ 177n50 
KBo 10.47 iii 4’-28' 66 
KBo 10.47g iii 12'-14’ 173n26 
KBo 10.47h iv 66 

KBo 10.47h iv 8-30 66 
KBo 10.47h iv 16-32 67 
KBo 11.14 iii 5’-31' 94n71 
KBo 11.42 1. col. 2’ 224n25 
KBo 12.1 173n29 

KBo 12.13 158 

KBo 12.38 303n7 

KBo 12.38 ii 17’-21' 153n17 
KBo 12.83 i 1-5 252 

KBo 13.46 173n29 

KBo 13.46 ii 8' 171n21 
KBo 13.78 rev. 6'-10' 163-4 
KBo 13.241 214n72 

KBo 13.257 223n18 

KBo 15.29 iii 12’ 72n80 
KBo 15.52 v 1"-2" 260-1 
KBo 17.94 iii 29’-32' 95 
KBo 18.117 341n48 

KBo 18.181 rev. 33’ 344 
KBo 19.98 191n108 

KBo 19.99 171n19, 191-2n108 
KBo 19.102, 108 133n2 
KBo 19.109 + 109a, 110, 111 41n84 
KBo 19.112 rev.’ 1'-15! 127 
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KBo 19.112 rev.’ 18’ 43n99 
KBo 19.114 66 

KBo 19.115 65n47 

KBo 19.116 69, 70 

KBo 19.124 72 

KBo 20.60 v 4'-11' 260-1 
KBo 20.114 i 5’-6' 160n48 
KBo 21.90 23’ 255n154 
KBo 22.6+ 173n29 

KBo 22.6 i 6' 173n30 

KBo 22.6 i 9’ 174n33 

KBo 22.6 i 16'-20' 177n50 
KBo 22.6 i 17’ 174n33 

KBo 22.6 i 21'-8' 173-4 
KBo 22.6 i 22’ 173n31 

KBo 22.6 iv 11'-12' 180 
KBo 22.6 iv 19', 22' 174n33 
KBo 22.51 41n84 

KBo 22.85 192n108 

KBo 22.87 26 

KBo 22.91 70, 71 

KBo 22.125 i 9’, 10’ 246 
KBo 23.15 iii 17'-18' 163n66 
KBo 23.103 iv 14'-19' 252n140 
KBo 25.48 iii 6'-9' 254-5 
KBo 26.58 iv 33'-36' 117n23 
KBo 26.58 iv 51'-4' 127n64 
KBo 26.64 ii 5'-12' 327n120 
KBo 26.65 ii 18’ 31n44 
KBo 26.65+ 25n15 

KBo 26.71 41n84 

KBo 26.71 iii 5'-18' 128 
KBo 26.72, 73, 74, 75 41n84 
KBo 26.82 51 

KBo 26.85 133n2 

KBo 26.88 iv 1-3 121n42 
KBo 26.101 65 

KBo 26.105 25n17 

KBo 26.112 41n84 

KBo 26.112 iii 5'-18' 128 
KBo 26.117 51n131 

KBo 27.42 ii 21-67 225n27 
KBo 27.117 214n72 

KBo 27.176 10' 51 

KBo 27.217 34 

KBo 28.24 317n77 

KBo 28.25 rev. 7" 317n77 
KBo 28.30 213n67 

KBo 31.31 151n8 

KBo 31.95+ 27 

KBo 32.10 115n12, 117 
KBo 32.11 115, 129-31 
KBo 32.11 i 1-3 111 

KBo 32.11 i 1-13 113 
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KBo 32.11 i 5-6 131 

KBo 32.1118 116 

KBo 32.1119 158 

KBo 32.11 iv 6’, 7’, 9, 12'-22' 116 
KBo 32.12 129-31 

KBo 32.13 118n26, 144, 170n15 
KBo 32.13+ 124-6, 128-9 
KBo 32.13 i/ii 10 43n95 

KBo 32.13 bott. edge 2 37n69 
KBo 32.14 129-31 

KBo 32.14 i/ii 55-60 118n28 
KBo 32.14 ii 9-14 44 

KBo 32.14 ii 50-6 44 

KBo 32.14 iii 1 136 

KBo 32.14 iii 1-5 130n76 
KBo 32.14 |. edge 1-3 44n104 
KBo 32.14 rev. 44-6 44 

KBo 32.15 118n26, 120-2 
KBo 32.15 i 12’ 136n6 

KBo 32.15 i 20'-iv 6 141 
KBo 32.15 ii 13’, 17’ 135 
KBo 32.15 |. edge 111n3 
KBo 32.16 122 

KBo 32.16 ii 6-13, ii 17-iii 18’ 120 
KBo 32.16 iii 4’ 37n69 

KBo 32.17, 18 116n17 

KBo 32.19 117-19, 122n45 
KBo 32.19 i 1-31 118 

KBo 32.19 ii 1-31, 45 118 
KBo 32.19 iii 27'-51' 118n26 
KBo 32.20 118n 26, 119 
KBo 32.22 118n26 

KBo 32.24 118n26 

KBo 32.26 1. col. 5’ 119n31 
KBo 32.29 118n26 

KBo 32.31 115n12 

KBo 32.32 115n12 

KBo 32.37 4'-19' 115 

KBo 32.54 6'-9' 120n36 

KBo 32.63 115n12 

KBo 32.65 125n55 

KBo 32.66 2’ 37n69 

KBo 32.67 115n12 

KBo 32.72, 82, 105 125n55 
KBo 32.107 43n94 

KBo 32.121 32 

KBo 32.126+ 126a 32 

KBo 32.128-33 32, 61 

KBo 32.129 2’, 6', 9' 68 

KBo 32.208, 209 115n12 
KBo 32.214 i 8’-11' 43n94 
KBo 32.215 116n17 

KBo 32.216 118n26 


KBo 33.8 ii’ 4’, 9’ 160n48 
KBo 33.10 72 

KBo 33.115 i 5’, iv 2' 86 
KBo 33.119 13’ 84n22 
KBo 33.178 rev. 2'-10' 260n186 
KBo 35.43 i7’ 184n76 
KBo 36.7a iv 51'-4' 127n64 
KBo 36.26 30 

KBo 36.29 iv 7' 85 

KBo 36.13 r. col. 15’ 85 
KBo 39.8 ii 26-54 93n66 
KBo 39.90 152n12 

KBo 39.273 157 

KBo 45.10 iii 41-8 97 
KBo 47.147 30n40 

KBo 51.38 95n79 

KBo 52.10 iv 28’ 25n16 
KBo 53.5 30 

KBo 53.232 73 

KBo 54.1 173n29 

KBo 54.2 69, 71n73 

KBo 56.6 41n84 

KBo 57.15 145n30 

KBo 57.269 173n29 

KBo 62.54 157n34 

KUB 1.16 iii 56 42n90 
KUB 3.23+ 340 

KUB 3.67 213n67 

KUB 4.12 61 

KUB 4.12 i 13'-19' 62 
KUB 5.6 ii 57'-64' 346 
KUB 5.6 iv 9 162n57 
KUB 7.41 95n79 

KUB 7.41 i 1-2 95 

KUB 8.29 iv 1'-3' 157n34 
KUB 8.47 157n34 

KUB 8.48 69, 70 

KUB 8.48 i 18-19 43n99 
KUB 8.49 69, 70 

KUB 8.50 70, 71 

KUB 8.51 ii 65 

KUB 8.51 iii 1'-12' 66 
KUB 8.51 iii, iv 66 

KUB 8.52 68 

KUB 8.53 iii, iv 66 

KUB 8.53 iv 6’ 67 

KUB 8.53 iv 13'-31' 66 
KUB 8.54 i 3 68 

KUB 8.55 65 

KUB 8.56 65 

KUB 8.57 65 

KUB 8.57 i 1-2 36n66, 54, 65 
KUB 8.57 i 7-9 127n63 


KUB 8.58 68 

KUB 8.59 69 

KUB 8.60 72 

KUB 8.60 1. edge 72 

KUB 8.61 73 

KUB 8.61 i 4’ 74n90 

KUB 8.61 iv 22' 74n90 
KUB 8.62 78, 81-5, 98-9 
KUB 8.62 iv 13’ 78 

KUB 8.63 30 

KUB 8.63 i 14’ 31n44 

KUB 8.65 41n84 

KUB 8.66 41n84 

KUB 8.67 iv 4’ 51n131 
KUB 9.13 obv. 6, rev. 13-18 154 
KUB 11.8 151n10 

KUB 11.8 iv 20’-5' 156n31 
KUB 11.9 151n10 

KUB 11.9 iv 20’-5' 156n31 
KUB 12.11 ii? 29'-31' 163n66 
KUB 12.58 i 12'-14' 90n53 
KUB 12.61 iii 126n59 

KUB 12.65 41n84 

KUB 12.65 iii 5’-18' 128 
KUB 12.66 iv 8'-17' 253n147 
KUB 13.8 obv. 1-9 124 
KUB 14.1+ 336 

KUB 14.1 rev. 75 318 

KUB 14.2 rev. 4-6 338-9 
KUB 14,3 339 

KUB 14.3 i 1-4 441n83 
KUB 14.3 i 53-5 344 

KUB 14.3 iv 7-9 354n19 
KUB 14.4 iv 17-18 115n10 
KUB 14.7 iv 3-4 121n42 
KUB 14.15 i 24’-26' 338n33 
KUB 15.31 i 1-2 94n74 
KUB 15.31 ii 10-21 95 
KUB 15.32 ii 4’-16' 95 
KUB 15.34 i 52-65 342n53 
KUB 15.35 i 25'-7' 342n53 
KUB 17.1 iii 145n30 

KUB 17.2 65 

KUB 17.3 70, 71 

KUB 17.3 iii 9' 74n90 

KUB 17.7 iii 10’-11' 43n101 
KUB 17.7 iii 32’ 43n92 
KUB 17.10 iii 24-5 121n42 
KUB 17.21 i 9'-27' 123n50 
KUB 17.21 ii 10’-11' 162n61 
KUB 17.35 343 

KUB 17.35 iii 9-15 224n21 
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KUB 19.27 obv. 8’ 160n48 
KUB 19.55 rev. 32'-44' 340-1 
KUB 19.55 rev. 45’ 341n50 
KUB 20.52 i 17’, 21’ 260n187 
KUB 21.1 iv 27 247n123 
KUB 21.1 iv 28 90n55 

KUB 21.2 i 1-12 331 

KUB 21.5 i 1-9 331 

KUB 21.5 i 18 362n59 

KUB 22.25 obv. 19'-21' 253n147 
KUB 23.9 68 

KUB 23.9 7 177n50 

KUB 23.11 ii 14’-19' 334n14 
KUB 23.13 341 

KUB 23.21 obv. 6’ 315-16n71 
KUB 23.21 rev. 16’—23' 334n14 
KUB 23.125 iii 5’-7' 338 
KUB 24.5 obv. 6’, rev. 13-18 154 
KUB 24.8 i 1-6 50 

KUB 24.8 i 27 42n88 

KUB 24.8 ii 14-18 127 

KUB 25.27 223n18 

KUB 26.91 335 

KUB 27.34 iii 12’-14' 86 
KUB 27.38 183-90 

KUB 27.38 iii 8-9 159n45 
KUB 27.42 10 

KUB 27.42 rev. 15’ 261n91 
KUB 30.1-4 85n29 

KUB 30.25 rev. 19-20 156n32 
KUB 30.43 iii 2'-3' 25n17 
KUB 30.68 ii 3"-9" 151n8 
KUB 31.1 192n108 

KUB 31.3 174 

KUB 31.4 obv. 1-14 164n69 
KUB 31.29 339 

KUB 31.124 i 5’-7' 123n50 
KUB 32.46 obv. 15'-17' 86 
KUB 32.46 obv. 20’ 86 

KUB 33.7a iv 44'-8' 127 
KUB 33.84, 85, 86, 88 41n84 
KUB 33.92 iii 18’-22' 117n23 
KUB 33.92 iv 3’-19' 39-40 
KUB 33.93 iii 25’ 118-19n28 
KUB 33.93 iii 32’ 43n92 

KUB 33.93 iv 33'-6' 117n23 
KUB 33.93 iv 44'-8' 127 
KUB 33.96 i 4 36n66 

KUB 33.96 iv 44’-8' 127 
KUB 33.98 i 15-16 127n63 
KUB 33.100 41n84 

KUB 33.100 iii 8’-16' 123n49 
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KUB 33.103 41n84 

KUB 33.103 obv. ii 1-8 123n49 
KUB 33.106 iii 52’ 31n44 
KUB 33.108 26 

KUB 33.109 i 7-8 127n63 
KUB 33.110 ii 5’ 133n2 
KUB 33.112 iv 10’ 31n44 
KUB 33.113 i 10’ 257n170 
KUB 33.113 i 15'-23' 39-40 
KUB 33.113 i 16’-17' 43n99 
KUB 33.116 41n84 

KUB 33.116 ii 1'-8' 123n49 
KUB 33.120 i 1-4 50 

KUB 33.120 i 1-5 97 

KUB 33.120 i 7-19 189 
KUB 33.120 i 12-15 97 
KUB 33.120 i 30, 34 31n44 
KUB 33.120 ii 5 131n77 
KUB 33.120 ii 42-73 121n44 
KUB 33.120 iii 15’ 131n77 
KUB 33.120 iii 19’-21' 45n109 
KUB 33.120 iii 67’-72' 45 
KUB 33.120 iv 28’ 25n16 
KUB 33.121 145n30 

KUB 33.121 iii 7’ 122n44 
KUB 33.122 41n84 

KUB 33.122 ii 6’-9' 128 
KUB 33.123 66 

KUB 33.124 70, 71 

KUB 34.65 i 23” 96n84 
KUB 34.116 v 1”-2" 260-1 
KUB 35.54 iii 18 21n4 

KUB 35.103 iii 11 21n4 
KUB 35.132 iii 1 227n38 
KUB 35.133 i 15'-17' 242n114 
KUB 35.135 iv 16’-17' 21n4 
KUB 36.7a iii 39'-41' 43n101 
KUB 36.8 i 15-16 127n63 
KUB 36.10 iii 18’-22' 117n23 
KUB 36.12 i 15'-23' 39-40 
KUB 36.12 ii 5'-12' 327n120 
KUB 36.12 iii 7’ 31n44 

KUB 36.16 41n84 

KUB 36.16 iii 8'-16' 123n49 
KUB 36.31 5'-7' 45 

KUB 36.55 ii 10’-11' 97n89 
KUB 36.56 41n84 

KUB 36.57 41n84 

KUB 36.62 145n30 

KUB 36.65 71n73 

KUB 36.65 3’ 74n90 

KUB 36.72 ii 65 


KUB 36.72 iii 66 

KUB 36.73 3! 67 

KUB 36.73 4’ 68n59 

KUB 36.74 30n41 

KUB 36.74 iii 2’ 31n44 

KUB 36.89 93n68 

KUB 36.95 41n84 

KUB 36.97 152n13 

KUB 37.108-10 85n29 

KUB 37.128 60 

KUB 39.4 obv. 13 96n84 
KUB 39.4 rev. 19-20 156n32 
KUB 39.8 iii 29-36" 154n23 
KUB 40.4 158 

KUB 40.4 ii 6" 112n5 

KUB 4138 iv 12-14 121n41 
KUB 42.94 iv’ 15'-25' 154 
KUB 42.100 iv 12’-21' 253n149 
KUB 44.4 214n72 

KUB 44.7 25n17 

KUB 44.7 i 11'-12', vi 3’ 256 
KUB 44.7 i 11'-14' 108 

KUB 45.21 rev. 29’ 108 

KUB 45.63 25n17 

KUB 45.73 6’ 160n48 

KUB 45.84 oby. 16’, 18’ 160n49 
KUB 47.2 133n2 

KUB 47.2 1. edge 9-11 28n31 
KUB 47.4i 4” 184n76 

KUB 47.5 i 6' 184n76 

KUB 47.5 iv 13-15 43n94 
KUB 47.9 72 

KUB 47.10 72n76 

KUB 47.15 73 

KUB 47.16 72n76 

KUB 47.19 214n72 

KUB 47.56 25n16, 51 

KUB 47.78 i 12'-14' 185n83 
KUB 47.78 i 12'-15' 162n58 
KUB 48.90 rev. 32'-44! 340-1 
KUB 48.90 rev. 45’ 341n50 
KUB 48.95 i 1-12 331 

KUB 58.48 iv 2'-16' 223n19 
KUB 58.74 ii’ 13-16 90n53 
KUB 59.75 i 22' 95n78 

KUB 60.14 65 

StBoTB 1 i 14-ii 20 334n10 
StBoTB 1 iv 31 337n31 
StBoTB 1 iv 32 337 

StBoTB iv 36 337n31 
TC-4F5h 73 

VBoT 1 335 


VBoT 2 14-25 335 
VBoT 13 4'-6', 14’ 159 
VBoT 59 25n17 

VBoT 120 ii 5'-22' 155 


Amarna tablets 


EA 3.18-20 226 

EA 31 335 

EA 32 335 

EA 34 226n30 

EA 37 303n5 

EA 39 303n9 

EA 151.49-55 317n77 
EA 349 rev. 5’ 172-3 
EA 359 171-3 

EA 359 rev. 4’ 177n50 
EA 375 172n22 


Egyptian inscriptions 


KRI 4.2 443n93 

KRI 4.4 §22 315n70 
KRI 5.8 §37.1 317n77 
KRI 5.9 §39 356n26 
KRI 5.9 §40 317n77 


Hieroglyphic Luwian 
inscriptions 


ANKARA 2 §§2-3 11n40, 347-8, 400-1, 453 
BuRUNKAYA 312n57 
KarabaG 1-2 312n57 
KARATEPE 1| SII, 10 
§III, 14 316n72 
KARATEPE 1 §XL, 212 313n61 
KizitpaG 1-3 312n57 
KuLu tu 2 A4 381 
Maras 1 374 
NISANTEPE 153 


Linear B tablets 


KN De 1381.B 318 
KN E 842.3 247 
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KN Ep 5 226 
KN Ga 953-955 227 

KN Ga 1058 22736 

KN Sc 244 286n77 

MY V 659 247n148 

MY V 659.2 351n5 

PY Aa 61, 792 345n68 

PY Ab 186.B, 189.B 345n68 
PY An 292 231n60 

PY An 654.8-9 339n41 

PY Aq 64.15 339n41 

PY En 187.8 87n39 

PY Fr 343, 1202 227n36 
PY Fr 1202a 346n75 

PY Fr 1204 286n77 

PY Fr 1205 346n74 

PY Fr 1206 346n73 

PY Fr 1215 227 

PY Fr 1217 22736 

PY Fr 1218 227n36, 271n15 
PY Fr 1221, 1222 227n36 
PY Fr 1224 227 

PY Fr 1225 87n39 

PY Fr 1231 227n36, 271 

PY Fr 1236 87n39 

PY Fr 1240 227, 271n15 
PY Sa 774 318 

PY Tn 316 286 

PY Tn 316.5 286n77 

PY Un 443 227n36 

TH Av 104[+]191.1 231 
TH Av 106.3 231n63 

TH Fq 126, 130 230n51 
TH Fq 177.2, 198.5, 214.[12], 244.2 23162 
TH Fq 254[+]255 230n51 
TH Fq 254[+]255.10, 269.3, 276.6 231n62 
TH Ft 140 352 

TH Gp 164 231n64 

TH Wu 47, 55, 58, 59 228 


Mesopotamian tablets 


A 842 87n44 

BAM 323 36-8 89n50 

BM 10059 213 

BM 80328 38-43 197n119 
CT 23,.15-22+ i 33’-9' 89n51 
K 649 85n30 

K 164 88-9 

K 9717.10 57n15 
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KAR 146 iii 10'-29’, iv 23’-30' 89n47 
KAR 227 iii 14, 25-50 85 

Msk. 74.224, obv. 10’ 115n10 

VAT 13657 iii 50-1 85 

YOS 11.5 1-8 217 

YOS 12.345 87n44 


Phoenician inscriptions 


KAI 24.1-4 380n125 

KAT 214 380-1n128 

Karatepe Ph/A I 2, 4 316n72 

Karatepe Phu/A II, 10-11 313n61 

Karatepe Phu/A II 19, III 2-3, 4; Pho/B 6, 8; 
PhSt/c III 16, 17, 19 320n89 


Ugaritic tablets 


KTU 1.2 i 15-49 133n2 

KTU 1.3 i 2-19 143-4 

KTU 14 i 27-43 127n63 

KTU 1.4 iv 29 144n27 

KTU 14 v 46-7 145n29 

KTU 1.15 iii 2-4, 13-15 290n98 


KTU 1.15 iv 1 vi 8 143n26 
KTU 1.16 i 3 87n42, 382n139 


KTU 1.16 i 17, ii 39 87n42, 382n139 


KTU 1.17 ii 11 144n27 

KTU 1.17 v 14-31 143n26 
KTU 1.17 vi 8-1.19 i 19 325-6 
KTU 1.19 iii 13 42n91 

KTU 1.100 215 

KTU 1.105, 108, 112 151n9 
KTU 1.113 150n2, 151n9 
KTU 1.114 290n98 

KTU 1.123 30° 382n139 
KTU 1.124 290n98 

KTU 1.148 rev. 28 261n190 
KTU 1.161 150n1 

KTU 1.161 3, 10 290 

L.1 303n5 

RS 18.113A + B 305-6 

RS 20.18 304n13 

RS 20.238 303n5 

RS 22.421 31 

RS 24.285.4 131n77 

RS 25.421 32 

RS 92.2004 obv. 8 261n190 
RS 94.2523 315n71 

RS 94.2523 rev. 36-7 441n83 
RS 94.2530 315n71 

RS 94.2530 rev. 33-9 441n83 


Concordance of tablets from Ugarit 


Ugaritic texts 
Epics 


KTU 1.2 Baal Cycle 
KTU 1.3 Baal Cycle 
KTU 1.4 Baal Cycle 
KTU 1.15 Keret 
KTU 1.16 Keret 
KTU 1.17 Aqhat 
KTU 1.19 Aqhat 


Rituals 


RS 24.244 KTU 1.100 Horanu and 
the Mare 

RS 24.249 KTU 1.105 Rituals for 
Two Months 

RS 24.252 KTU 1.108 A Divine 
Drinking Rite and Blessing 

RS 24.256 KTU 1.112 Ritual for a 
Single Month 

RS 24.257 KTU 1.113 Rites 
involving the Royal Shades of 
the Dead 

RS 24.248 KTU 1.114 Ritual for a 
Single Month 

RS 24.271 KTU 1.123 A Prayer for 
Well-Being 

RS 24.272 KTU 1.124 Consultation 
of Ditanu with a View to Healing 

RS 24.643 KTU 1.148 Rituals for 
Two Months 

RS 34.126 KTU 1.161 A Funerary 
Ritual in Poetic Form 


RS 94.2518 KTU 1.113 Rites 
involving the Royal Shades of 
the Dead 


Texts in other languages 


Akkadian 


RS L.1 Letter from King of Alashiya 
to Ammurapi 

RS 18.113A + B Letter from an 
Official in Alashiya to 
Ammurapi 

RS 20.18 Letter from Eshuwara, 
Pidduri of Alashiya, to 
Ammurapi 

RS 20.238 Letter from Ammurapi to 
King of Alashiya 

RS 22.421 Atrahasis 

RS 92.2004 Deity List 

RS 94.2523 Letter from Benti- 
Sharruma to Ammurapi = 
CTH 208 

RS 94.2530 Letter from 
Suppiluliuma II to Ammurapi = 
CTH 208 


Trilingual: Sumerian, Akkadian, 
Hittite 


RS 25.421 LU.DINGIR.RA 


Hurrian 


RS 24.285 Incense Prayer 
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